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TO 

THE  VENEBABLE  J.  A.  HESSEY,  D.O.L 

ABOHDBAOON  OF  lODDLBSEX, 

This    Work 

IS  AFFBOTIONATBLT  INBGRIBBD 
BT  HIS  FOBMBB  PUPIL^ 

THE   AUTHOR. 


PREFACE. 


Tecs  present  work  is  designed  mainly  for  Students  at  onr 
Universities  and  Public  Schools,  and  for  snch  as  are  preparing 
for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  or  other  advanced  Examinations. 
The  author  hopes,  however,  that  it  may  also  be  acceptable  to 
some  of  those  who,  without  being  professed  scholars,  are  yet 
interested  in  the  grand  literature  of  Rome,  or  who  wish  to  refresh 
their  memory  on  a  subject  that  perhaps  engrossed  their  early 
attention,  but  which  the  many  calls  of  advancing  life  have  made 
it  difficult  to  pursue. 

All  who  intend  to  undertake  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject 
will  turn  to  Teuffers  admirable  History,  without  which  many 
chapters  in  the  present  work  could  not  have  attained  complete- 
ness ;  but  the  rigid  severity  of  that  exhaustive  treatise  makes  it 
fitter  for  a  book  of  reference  for  scholars  than  for  general  read- 
ing even  among  students.  The  author,  therefore,  trusts  he  may 
be  pardoned  for  approaching  the  History  of  Boman  Literature 
from  a  more  purely  literary  point  of  view,  though  at  the  same 
time  without  sacrificing  those  minute  and  accurate  details 
without  which  criticism  loses  half  its  value.  The  continual 
references  to  Teuffel's  work,  excellently  translated  by  Dr.  W. 
Wagner,  will  bear  sufficient  testimony  to  the  estimation  in  which 
the  author  holds  it,  and  the  obligations  which  he  here  desires  to 

admowledge^ 


VUl  PREFACE, 

He  also  begs  to  express  his  thanks  to  Mr.  John  Wordsworth, 
of  £.  1^.  C,  Oxford,  for  many  kind  suggestions,  as  well  as  for 
courteous  permission  to  make  use  of  his  Fragments  and  Specif 
mens  of  Early  Latin  ;  to  Mr.  H.  A,  Redpath,  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  for  much  valuable  assistance  in  correction  of  the  proofs, 
preparation  of  the  Index,  and  coUation  of  references,  and  to  his 
brother,  Mr  W.  H.  G.  CruttweD,  for  verifying  citations  from  the 
post-Augustan  poets. 

To  enumerate  all  the  sources  to  which  the  present  Manual  is 
indebted  would  occupy  too  much  space  here,  but  a  few  of  the 
more  important  may  be  mentioned  Among  German  writers, 
Bernhardy  and  Bitter — among  French,  Boissier,  Champagny, 
Diderot^  and  Nisard — ^have  been  chiefly  used.  Among  English 
scholars,  the  works  of  Dunlop,  Conington,  EUis,  and  Munro, 
have  been  consulted,  and  also  the  History  of  Roman  Literature^ 
reprinted  from  the.  Encydopcedia  Metropolitana,  a  work  to  which 
frequent  reference  is  made,  and  which,  in  fact,  suggested  the 
preparation  of  the  present  volume. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Chronological  Tables,  as  well  as  the  list  of 
Editions  recommended  for  use,  and  the  Series  of  Test-Questions 
appended,  will  materiaUy  assist  the  Student 

Oxford, 

Nowmher  1877. 


Note  to  the  Second  Edition. 

I'he  Author  has  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  issue  of  a  Second  Edition,  to  correct  several  inaccuracies, 
which  had  inadvertently  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  First; 
and  to  revise  thoroughly  the  references  throughout 

BaADVISLD  COLLEOB, 

Av/gwi  1878. 
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INTEODUCTIOBr. 

Ik  the  latter  part  of  the  seyenteenth  centuzy,  and  during  neaily 
the  whole  of  the  eighteenth,  the  literature  of  Eome  exercised  an 
imperial  sway  over  European  taste.  Pope  thought  fit  to  assume  an 
apologetic  tone  when  he  clothed  Homer  in  an  English  dress,  and 
reminded  the  world  that,  as  compared  with  Virgil,  the  Greek  poet 
had  at  least  the  merit  of  coming  first  His  own  mind  was  of  an 
emphatically  Latin  order.  The  great  poets  of  his  day  mostly  based 
their  art  on  the  canons  recognised  by  Horace.  And  when  poetry 
was  thus  afifected,  it  was  natural  that  philosophy,  history,  and  criti- 
cism should  yield  to  the  same  influence.  A  rhetorical  form,  a  satirical 
spirit,  and  an  appeal  to  common  sense  as  supreme  judge,  stamp  most 
of  the  writers  of  western  Europe  as  so  far  pupils  of  Horace,  Cicero, 
and  Tacitas.  At  present  the  tide  has  turned.  We  are  living  in  a 
period  of  strong  reaction.  The  nineteenth  century  not  only  differs 
from  the  eighteenth,  but  in  all  fundamental  questions  is  opposed 
to  it  Its  products  have  been  strikingly  original  In  art,  poetry, 
science,  the  spread  of  culture,  and  the  investigation  of  the  basis  of 
truth,  it  yields  to  no  other  epoch  of  equal  length  in  the  history  of 
modem  times.  If  we  go  to  either  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  to 
seek  for  an  animating  impulse,  it  will  not  be  Bome  but  Greece 
that  will  immediately  suggest  itself  to  us.  Greek  ideas  of  aesthetic 
beauty,  and  Greek  freedom  of  abstract  thought,  are  being  dissemi- 
nated in  the  world  with  unexampled  rapidity.  Some,  and  her 
soberer,  less  original,  and  less  stimulating  literature^  find  no  place  for 
influence.  The  readiness  with  which  the  leading  nations  dimk  from 
the  well  of  Greek  genius  points  to  a  special  adaptation  between 
the  two.  Epochs  of  upheaval,  when  thought  is  rife,  progress  rapid, 
md  tradition,  political  or  religious,  boldly  examined,  turn,  as  it 
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by  necessity,  to  ancient  Greece  for  inspiration.  The  Churcli  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  when  Christian  thought  claimed  and 
won  its  place  among  the  intellectual  revolutions  of  the  world,  did 
not  disdain  the  tmalogies  of  Greek  philosophy.  The  Renaissance 
owed  its  rise,  and  the  Eef ormation  much  of  its  fertility,  to  the  study 
of  Greek.  And  the  sea  of  intellectual  activity  which  now  surges 
round  us  moves  ceaselessly  about  questions  which  society  has  not 
asked  itself  since  Greece  started  them  more  than  twenty  centuries 
ago.  On  the  other  hand,  periods  of  order,  when  government  is 
strong  and  progress  restrained,  recognise  their  prototypes  in  the 
civili^tion  of  Bome,  and  their  exponents  in  her  literature.  Such 
was  the  time  of  the  Church's  greatest  power :  such  was  also  that 
of  the  fully  developed  monarchy  in  France,  and  of  aristocratic 
ascendancy  in  England.  Thus  the  two  literatures  wield  alter- 
nate influence;  the  one  on  the  side  of  liberty,  the  other  on 
the  side  of  government;  the  one  as  urging  restless  movement 
towards  the  ideal,  the  other  as  counselling  steady  acceptance  of  the 
real 

From  a  more  restricted  point  of  view,  the  utility  of  Latin  litera- 
ture may  be  sought  in  the  practical  standard  of  its  thought^  and 
in  the  almost  faultless  correctness  of  its  composition.  On  the  for- 
mer there  is  no  need  to  enlarge,  for  it  has  always  been  amply  recog- 
nised. The  latter  excellence  flts  it  above  all  for  an  educational 
usa  There  is  probably  no  language  which  in  this  respect  comes 
near  to  it  The  Eomans  have  been  called  with  justice  a  nation 
of  grammarians.  The  greatest  commanders  and  statesmen  did 
not  disdain  to  analyse  the  syntax  and  fix  the  spelling  of  their 
language.  From  the  outset  of  Eoman  literature  a  knowledge  of 
scientific  grammar  prevailed.  Hence  the  act  of  composition  and 
the  knowledge  of  its  theory  went  hand  in  hand.  The  result  is  that 
among  Boman  classical  authors  scarce  a  sentence  can  be  detected 
which  offends  against  logical  accuracy,  or  defies  critical  analysis. 
In  this  Latin  stands  alone.  The  powerful  intellect  of  an  Aeschylus 
or  Thucydides  did  not  prevent  them  from  transgressing  laws  which 
in  their  day  were  undiscovered,  and  which  their  own  writings 
helped  to  form.  Nor  in  modem  times  could  we  find  a  single 
language  in  which  the  idioms  of  the  best  writers  could  be  reduced 
to  conformity  with  strict  rule.  French,  which  at  first  sight  appears 
to  offer  such  an  instance,  is  seen  on  a  closer  view  to  be  fuller  of 
illogical  idioms  than  any  other  language ;  its  symmetrical  exactness 
arises  from  clear  combination  and  restriction  of  single  forms  to 
a  single  use.  English,  at  least  in  its  older  form,  abounds  in 
special  idioms,  and  German  is  still  less  likely  to  be  adduced.  As 
long,  therefore,  as  a  penetrating  insight  into  syntactical  structure  is 
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ooDBideied  desiiable,  so  long  Ttill  Latin  offer  the  best  field  for  ob- 
taining it  In  gaining  accuracy,  however,  classical  Latin  suffered 
a  gnerous  loss.  It  became  a  cultiyated  as  distinct  from  a  natural 
language.  It  was  at  first  separated  from  the  dialect  of  the  people, 
and  afterwards  carefully  preserved  from  all  contamination  by  it 
Only  a  restricted  number  of  words  were  admitted  into  its  select 
vocabulary.  We  leain  from  Servius  that  Yiigil  was  censured  for 
admitting  avunmlua  into  epic  verse ;  and  QuintilLan  says  that 
the  prestige  of  ancient  use  alone  permits  the  appearance  in  litera- 
ture* of  words  like  balare,  hinmre^  and  all  imitative  sounds.^ 
Spontaneity,  therefore,  became  impossible,  and  soon  invention  also 
ceased ;  and  the  impeiial  writers  limit  their  choice  to  such  words 
as  had  the  authority  of  classical  usage.  In  a  certain  sense,  there- 
fore, Latin  was  studied  as  a  dead  language,  while  it  was  still  a 
living  one.  Classical  composition,  even  in  the  time  of  Juvenal, 
must  have  been  a  labour  analagous  to,  though,  of  course,  much 
less  than,  that  of  the  Italian  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  centiuy.  It 
was  inevitable  that  when  the  repositaries  of  the  literary  idiom  were 
dispersed,  it  should  at  once  fall  into  irrecoverable  disuse;  and 
though  never  properly  a  dead  language,  should  have  remained,  as 
it  b^an,  an  artificially  cultivated  one.^  An  important  claim  on 
our  attention  put  forward  by  Eoman  literature  is  founded  upon 
its  actual  historical  position.  Imitative  it  certainly  is.'  But  it  is 
not  the  only  one  that  is  imitative.  All  modem  literature  is  so  too, 
in  so  far  as  it  makes  a  conscious  effort  after  an  external  standard. 
Home  may  seem  to  be  more  of  a  copyist  than  any  of  her  successors ; 
but  then  they  have  among  other  models  Bome  herself  to  follow. 
The  way  in  which  Eoman  taste,  thought,  and  expression  have 
found  their  way  into  the  modem  world,  makes  them  peculiarly 
worthy  of  study ;  and  the  deliberate  method  of  undertaking  liter- 
ary composition  practised  by  the  great  writers  and  clearly  trace- 
able in  their  productions,  fiords  the  best  possible  study  of  the 
laws  and  conditions  under  which  literary  excellence  is  attainable. 
Rules  for  composition  would  be  hard  to  draw  from  Greek  examples, 
and  would  need  a  Greek  critic  to  formulate  them.  But  the  con- 
scious workmanship  of  the  Eomans  shows  us  technical  method  as 
separable  from  the  complex  SBsthetic  result,  and  therefore  is  on  ex- 
cellent guide  in  the  art 

^  Quint.  I.  5,  72.    The  whole  chapter  is  most  interesting. 

*  How  different  has  been  the  lot  of  Greek  1  An  educated  Greek  at  the 
TOesent  day  would  find  little  difficulty  in  understanding  Xenophon  or 
Menander.  The  language,  though  shaken  by  rude  conyulsions,  has  changed 
according  to  its  own  laws,  and  shown  that  natural  vitality  that  belongs  to 
a  genuinely  popular  speech. 

^  See  Conington  on  the  Academical  Study  of  Latin.    Post  Works,  1.  ^206. 
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The  traditional  account  of  the  origin  of  literature  at  Bome^ 
accepted  bj  the  Eomans  themselves,  is  that  it  was  entirely  due  to 
contact  with  Greece.  Many  scholars,  however,  have  advanced 
the  opinion  that,  at  an  earlier  epoch,  Etruria  exercised  an  impor- 
tant influence,  and  that  much  of  that  artistic,  philosophical,  and 
literary  impulse,  which  we  commonly  ascribe  to  Greece,  was  in  its 
elements,  at  leasts  really  due  to  her.  Mommsen's  researches  have 
re-established  on  a  firmer  basis  the  superior  daims  of  Greece.  He 
shows  that  Etruscan  civilisation  was  itself  modelled  in  its  best 
features  on  the  Hellenic,  that  it  was  essentially  weak  and  unpro- 
greesive  and,  except  in  religion  (where  it  held  great  sway)  and  in 
the  sphere  of  public  amusements,  unable  permanently  to  impress 
itself  upon  Boma^  Thus  the  literary  epoch  dates  from  the  con- 
quest of  Magna  Graecia.  After  the  fall  of  Tarentum  the  Eomans 
were  suddenly  familiarised  with  the  chief  products  of  the  Hellenic 
mind  j  and  the  first  Punic  war  which  followed,  unlike  all  previous 
wars,  was  favourable  to  the  effects  of  this  introduction.  For  it 
was  waged  far  from  Eoman  soil,  and  so  relieved  the  people  from 
those  daily  alarms  which  are  fatal  to  the  calm  demanded  by 
study.  Moreover  it  opened  Sicily  to  their  arms,  where,  more 
than  in  any  part  of  Europe  except  Greece  itself,  the  treasures  of 
Greek  genius  were  enshrined.  A  systematic  treatment  of  Latin 
literature  cannot  therefore  begin  before  livius  Andronicus.     The 

S receding  ages,  barren  as  &ey  were  of  literary  effort^  afford 
ttle  to  notice  except  the  progress  of  the  language.  To  this  subject 
a  short  essay  has  been  devoted,  as  weU  as  to  the  elements  of 
literary  development  which  existed  in  Eome  before  the  regular 
literature.  There  are  many  signs  in  tradition  and  early  history  of 
relations  between  Greece  and  Bome;  as  the  decenmral  legisla- 
tion, the  various  consultations  of  the  Delphic  Oracle,  the  legends 
of  Pythagoras  and  Ifuma,  of  Lake  Eegillus,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  story  of  the  Tarquins ;  the  importation  of  a  Greek  alphabet^, 
and  of  several  names  familiar  to  Greek  legend — TJlyssee^  PoenuSf 
CatamituSy  &c. — all  antecedent  to  the  Pyrrhic  war.  But  these  are 
neither  numerous  enough  nor  certain  enough  to  afford  a  sound 
basis  for  generalisation.  They  have  therefore  been  merely 
touched  on  in  the  introductory  essays,  which  simply  aim  at  a 
compendious  registration  of  the  main  points ;  all  fuller  informa- 
tion belonging  rather  to  the  antiquarian  deparionent  of  history 
and  to  philology  than  to  a  sketch  of  the  written  literature. 
The  divisions  of  the  subject  will  be  those  naturally  suggested 
by  the  history  of  the  language,  and  recently  adopted  by 
Teoffel,  t.e.— 

*  See  esp.  R.  H.  Bk.  1,  ch.  iz.  and  xr. 
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1.  The  sixth  and  seventh  centorieB  of  the  citj  (240--80  B.a), 
from  liyins  to  Sulla. 

2.  The  Golden  Age,  from  Gceio  to  Ovid  (80  B.a>A.D.  14). 

3.  The  period  of  the  Decline,  from  the  accession  of  Tiberius  to 
the  death  of  Marcus  Auielius  (14-180  a.d.). 

These  Periods  aie  distinguished  by  certain  strongly  marked 
cbancteristic&  The  First,  which  comprises  the  history  of  the 
legitimate  drama,  of  the  early  epos  and  satire,  and  the  beginning 
of  prose  composition,  is  marked  by  immaturity  of  art  and 
language,  by  a  vigorous  but  ill-disciplined  imitation  of  Greek 
poetical  models,  and  in  prose  by  a  dry  sententiousness  of  style, 
gradually  giving  way  to  a  dear  and  fluent  strength,  which  was 
characteristic  of  the  speeches  of  Gracchus  and  Ajato'nius.  This 
was  the  epoch  when  literature  was  popular;  or  at  least  more 
neariy  so  than  at  any  subsequent  period  It  saw  the  rise  and  fall 
of  dramatic  art :  in  other  respects  it  merely  introduced  the  forms 
which  were  carried  to  perfection  in  the  Gceronian  and  Augustan 
age&  The  language  did  not  greatiy  improve  in  smoothness,  oi 
adaptation  to  express  finished  thought  The  ancients,  indeed^ 
saw  a  difference  between  Ennius,  Facuvius,  and  Accius,  but  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  advance  would  be  perceptible  by  us. 
Still  the  labor  limae  unsparingly  employed  by  Terence,  the  rules 
of  good  writing  laid  down  by  LueUius,  and  the  labours  of  the 
great  grammarians  and  orators  at  the  close  of  the  period,  pre- 
pared the  language  for  that  rapid  development  whidi  it  at  once 
assumed  in  the  masterly  hands  of  Cicero. 

The  Second  Period  represents  the  highest  excellence  in  prose 
and  poetry.  The  prose  era  came  first,  and  is  signalised  by  the 
names  of  Cicero,  Sallust,  and  Caesar.  The  celebrated  writers 
were  now  mostiy  men  of  action  and  high  position  in  the  state. 
The  principles  of  the  language  had  become  fixed ;  its  grammatical 
construction  was  thoroughly  understood,  and  its  peculiar  genius 
wisely  adapted  to  those  forms  of  composition  in  which  it  was 
naturally  capable  of  excelling.  The  perfection  of  poetry  was  not 
attained  until  the  time  of  Augustus.  Two  poets  of  the  highest 
renown  had  indeed  flourished  in  the  republican  period;  but 
though  endowed  with  lofty  genius  they  are  greatiy  inferior  to 
their  successors  in  sustained  art^  e.g.  the  constructions  of  prose  still 
dominate  unduly  in  the  domain  of  verse,  and  the  intricacies  of 
rhjrthm  are  not  fully  mastered.  On  the  other  hand,  prose  has,  in 
the  Augustan  age,  lost  somewhat  of  its  breadth  and  vigour. 
Even  the  beautiful  style  of  livy  shows  traces  of  that  intrusion 
of  the  poetic  element  which  made  such  destructive  inroads  into 
the  manner  of  the  later  prose  writer&     In  this  period  the  writers 
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as  a  rule  are  not  public  men,  but  belong  to  what  we  should  call 
the  literary  class.  Thej  wrote  not  for  the  public  but  for  th^ 
select  circle  of  educated  men  whose  ranks  were  gradually  narrow- 
ing their  limits  to  the  great  ii\jur7  of  literature.  If  we  ask 
which  of  the  two  sections  of  this  period  marks  the  most  strictly 
national  developmenty  the  answer  must  be — ^the  Ciceronian ;  for 
while  the  advancement  of  any  literature  is  more  accurately  tested 
by  its  prose  writers  than  by  its  poets,  this  is  specially  the  case 
with  the  Bomans,  whose  genius  was  essentially  prosaia  Attention 
now  began  to  be  bestowed  on  physical  science^  and  the  applied 
sciences  also  received  systematic  treatment  The  rhetorical 
element,  which  had  hitherto  been  overpowered  by  the  oratorical, 
comes  proniinently  forward ;  but  it  does  not  as  yet  predominate  to 
a  prejudicial  extent 

The  Third  Period,  though  of  long  duration,  has  its  chief  char- 
acteristics clearly  defined  from  the  beginning.  The  foremost  of 
these  is  unreality,  arising  from  the  extinction  of  freedom  and 
consequent  loss  of  interest  in  public  life.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Bomans,  being  made  for  political  activity,  did  not  readily  content 
themselves  with  the  less  exciting  successes  of  literary  life.  The 
applause  of  the  lecture-room  was  a  poor  substitute  for  the  thunders 
of  the  assembly.  Hence  arose  a  declamatory  tone,  which  strove 
by  frigid  and  almost  hysterical  exaggeration  to  make  up  for  the 
healthy  stimulus  afforded  by  daily  contact  with  affiairs.  The  vein 
of  artificial  rhetoric,  antithesis,  and  epigram,  which  prevails  from 
Lucan  to  Fronto,  owes  its  origin  to  1^  forced  contentment  with 
an  uncongenial  sphere.  Wi&  the  decay  of  freedom,  taste  sank, 
and  that  so  rapi(Uy  that  Seneca  and  Lucan  transgress  nearly  as 
much  against  its  canons  as  writers  two  generations  later.  The 
flowers  which  had  bloomed  so  delicately  in  the  wreath  of  the 
Augustan  poets,  short-lived  as  fragrant,  scatter  their  sweetness  no 
more  in  the  rank  weed-grown  garden  of  their  successors. 

The  character  of  tins  and  of  each  epoch  will  be  dwelt  on  more 
at  length  as  it  comes  before  us  for  special  consideration,  as  well  as 
the  social  or  religious  phenomena  which  influenced  the  modes  of 
thought  or  expression.  The  great  mingling  of  nationalities  in 
Bome  during  the  Empire  necessarily  produced  a  corresponding 
divergence  in  style,  if  not  in  ideas.  Nevertheless,  although  we 
can  trace  the  national  traits  of  a  Lucan  or  a  Martial  underneath 
their  Eoman  culture,  the  fusion  of  separate  elements  in  the  vast 
capital  was  so  complete^  or  her  influQnce  so  overpowering,  that  the 
general  resemblance  far  outweighs  the  differences^  and  it  is  easy 
to  discern  the  common  features  which  signalise  unmistakeably  the 
writers  of  the  Silver  Aga 
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FROM  LIVIUS  ANDBONICUS  TO  SULLA  (240-80  B.C.). 


BOOK  L 


CHAPTEE  I 

On  thb  Eabuest  Eehaikb  of  the  Latin  Languaoe. 

The  qnestioii.  Who  weie  the  eailiest  inhabitants  of  Italy  1  is  one 
that  cannot  certainly  be  answered.  That  some  lower  race,  analo- 
gous to  those  displacail  in  other  pr<rt8  of  Europe^  by  the 
Celts  and  Teutons,  existed  in  Italy  at  a  remote  period  is  indeed 
highly  probable ;  but  it  has  not  been  clearly  demonstrated.  At 
the  dawn  of  the  historic  period,  we  find  the  Messapian  and  lapy- 
gian  races  inhabiting  the  extieme  south  and  south-west  of  Italy ; 
and  assuming,  as  we  must,  that  their  migrations  had  proceeded 
by  land  across  the  Apennines,  we  shall  draw  the  inference  that 
they  had  been  gradually  pushed  by  stronger  immigrants  into 
the  furthest  comer  of  the  Peninsula.  Thus  we  conclude  with 
Mommsen  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  historical  aborigines 
of  Italy.  They  form  no  part^  however,  of  the  Italian  race.  Weak 
and  easily  acted  upon,  they  soon  ceased  to  have  any  influence  on 
the  immigrant  tribes,  and  within  a  few  centuries  they  had  aU  but 
disappeared  as  a  separate  nation.  The  Italian  races,  properly 
so  called,  who  possessed  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  origin  of 
Pome,  are  referable  to  two  main  groups,  the  Latin  and  the 
Umbrian.  Of  these,  the  Latin  was  numerically  by  far  the 
smaller,  and  was  at  first  confined  within  a  narrow  and  somewhat 
isolated  range  of  territory.  The  Umbrian  stock,  including  the 
Samnite  or  Oscan,  the  Yolscian  and  the  Maisian,  had  a  more 
extended  area.  At  one  time  it  possessed  the  district  afterwards 
known  as  Etruria,  as  well  as  the  Sabellian  and  Umbrian  territories. 
Of  the  numerous  dialects  spoken  by  this  race,  two  only  are  in 
some  degree  known  to  us  (chiefly  from  inscriptions)  the  Umbrian 
^  E,g»  Finns,  Lapps,  or  other  Tnranian  tribeg. 
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and  the  Oscan.  These  show  a  close  affinity  with  one  another,  and 
a  decided,  though  moie  distant,  relationship  with  the  Latin.  All 
three  belong  to  a  weU-marked  division  of  the  Indo-Euiopean 
speech,  to  which  the  name  of  ItcUic  is  given.  Its  nearest  congener 
is  the  Hellenic,  the  next  most  distant  being  the  Celtic  The  Hel- 
lenic and  Italic  may  thus  be  called  sister  languages,  the  Celtic 
standing  in  the  position  of  cousin  to  both,  though,  on  the  whole, 
more  akin  to  the  Italic^ 

The  Etruscan  language  is  still  a  riddle  to  philologists,  and  until 
it  is  satisfactorily  investigated  the  ethnological  position  of  the 
people  that  spoke  it  must  be  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  few  words 
and  forms  which  have  been  deciphered  lend  support  to  the  other- 
wise more  probable  theory  that  they  were  an  Indo-Germanic  race 
only  remotely  allied  to  the  Italians,  in  respect  of  whom  they 
maintained  to  quite  a  late  period  many  distinctive  traits.^  But 
though  the  Eomans  were  long  familiar  with  the  literature  and 
customs  of  Etruria,  and  adopted  many  Etniscan  words  into  their 
language,  neither  of  these  causes  influenced  the  literary  develop- 
ment of  the  Bomans  in  any  appreciable  degree.  Italian  philology 
and  ethnology  have  been  much  complicated  by  reference  to  the 
Etruscan  element  It  is  best  to  re^urd  it,  like  the  lapygian,  as 
altogether  outside  the  pale  of  genuine  Italic  ethnography. 

The  main  points  of  correspondence  between  the  Italic  dialects  as 
a  whole,  by  which  they  are  distingniahed  from  the  Greek,  are  as 
foUow : — ^Firstly,  they  all  retain  the  spirants  S,  J  (pronounced  Y), 
and  y,  e,g,  sub,  veepera^  janitrices,  beside  wro,  l<nrcpa,  c2kar^>C9. 
Again,  the  Italian  u  is  nearer  the  original  sound  than  the  Greek. 
The  Greeks  sounded  v  like  ii,  and  expressed  the  Latin  u  for  the 
most  part  by  ov.  On  the  other  hand  the  Italians  lost  the  aspirated 
letters  tJiy  ph,  ch,  which  remain  in  Greek,  and  frequentiy  omitted 
the  simple  aspirate.  They  lost  also  the  dual  both  in  nouns  and 
verbs,  and  all  but  a  few  fragmentary  forms  of  the  middle  verb. 
In  inflexion  they  retain  the  sign  of  the  ablative  (d),  and,  at  least 
in  Latin,  the  dat  plur.  in  bus.  They  express  the  passive  by  the 
letter  r,  a  weakened  form  of  the  reflexive,  the  principle  of  which 
is  reproduced  in  more  than  one  of  the  Bomance  languages. 

On  the  other  hand,  Latin  diflers  from  the  other  Italian  dialects 
in  numerous  points.  In  pronouns  and  elsewhere  Latin  q  becomes 
p  in  Umbrian  and  Oscan  (pis'^quis).    Again,  Oscan  had  two 

^  The  Latm  agrees  with  the  Celtic  in  the  retention  of  the  dat  plnr.  in 
bus  (Celt,  ib),  Rigaib^regibui  ;   and  the  pass,  in  r,  Berthar=fertur. 

«  Cf.  Plant  Cure.  160,  Lydi  (v.  1,  ludii)  barbaru  So  Few,  TtMci  ac  barbari, 
Tib.  Gracch.  apnd  Cic.  de  Div.  ii  4.  Compare  Vii^Vs  Pinguis 
Tyrrhenus. 
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Towela  moie  than  Latin  and  was  much  more  conservative  of 
diphtiiongal  eonnds ;  it  also  used  double  oonsonantB,  which  old 
Latin  did  not  The  Oscan  and  Umbiian  alphabets  were  taken  from 
the  fitraacan,  the  Latin  from  the  Greek ;  hence  the  former  lacked 
O  Q  X,  and  used  I  or  it  (^»  ot  soft  z)  for  z  (zeta^ds).  They 
possessed  the  spirant  F  which  they  expressed  by  89  and  used  the 
symbol  ^  to  denote  Y  ot  W.  They  preserved  tiie  old  genitive  in 
as  OT  or  (lAt  cdy  as)  and  the  locative,  both  which  were  rarely 
found  in  Latin;  also  the  Indo-European  future  in  so  (didest, 
herest)  and  the  infin.  in  urn  (e.g,  exum^eate). 

The  old  Latin  alphabet  was  taken  from  the  Dorian  alphabet  of 
Cumae,  a  colony  from  Chalds,  and  consisted  of  twenty-one 
letters,  ABCDEFZHIKLMNOPQESTVX,to 
which  the  original  added  three  more,  O  or  Q  (^^),  Q  (p^),  and  ^ 
(cK),  These  were  retained  in  Latin  as  numerals  tiiough  not  as  letters, 
6  in  the  form  of  C- 100,  0  or  M  as  1000,  and  ^  or  L  as  50. 

Of  these  letters  Z  f eU  out  of  use  at  an  early  period,  its  power 
being  expressed  by  8  {8aguntum^Z6LKvvOoi)  or*  SS  (ma«raa 
fui{a).  Its  rejection  was  followed  by  the  introduction  of  G. 
Plutarch  ascribes  this  change  to  Sp.  Ceurvilius  about  231  Ra,  but 
it  is  found  on  inscriptions  nearly  fifty  years  earher.^  In  many 
words  C  was  written  for  G  down  to  a  late  period,  e,g.  CK  was 
the  recogmsed  abbreviation  for  Qnaeus. 

In  Cicero's  time  Z  was  taken  into  use  again  as  well  as  the 
Greek  Y,  and  the  Greek  combinations  TH,  PH,  CH,  chiefly  for 
purposes  of  transliteration.  The  Emperor  Claudius  introduced 
three  fresh  symbols,  two  of  which  appear  more  or  less  frequentiy 
on  monuments  of  hia  time.  They  are  d  or  '^,  the  inverted 
digamma,  intended  to  represent  the  consonantal  Y :  Qy  or  anti- 
sigma,  to  represent  the  Greek  %  and  b  to  represent  the  Greek 
V  with  the  sound  of  the  French  u  or  Grerman  iL  The  second  is 
not  found  in  inscriptions. 

Other  innovations  were  the  doubling  of  vowels  to  denote  length, 
a  device  employed  by  the  Oscans  and  introduced  at  Eome  by  the 
poet  Acdus,  though  Quintilian  ^  implies  that  it  was  known  before 
his  time,  and  the  doubling  of  consonants  which  was  adopted  from 
the  Greek  by  Ennius.  Li  Greek,  however,  such  doubling  gener- 
ally, though  not  always,  has  a  philological  justification.^ 

^  It  is  probable  that  Sp.  Garyiliixa  merely  popalariaed  the  nse  of  this 
letter,  and  perhaps  gaye  it  its  place  in  the  alphabet  as  aeyenth  letter. 

'Inst  Or.  1,7,  14. 

*  In  Cicero's  time  the  semi-vowel  j  in  the  middle  of  words  was  often 
denoted  by  U;  and  the  Ions  vowel  %  represented  by  the  prolongation  of  the 
letter  above  and  sometimes  below  the  hne. 
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The  prononnciation  of  Laim  has  recently  been  the  sabject  of 
much  discnBsion.  It  seems  clear  that  the  vowels  did  not  differ 
greatly,  if  at  all,  from  the  same  as  prononnced  by  the  modem 
Italiana  The  distinction  between  E  and  I,  however,  was  less 
clearly  marked,  at  least  in  the  popular  speech.  Inscriptions  and 
manuscripts  afford  abundant  instances  of  t^eir  confusion.  Menerva 
leber  magester  are  mentioned  by  Quintilian,^  and  the  employment 
of  ei  for  the  i  of  the  dat  pL  of  nouns  of  the  second  declension 
and  of  nobis  vobis,  and  of  e  and  t  indifferently  for  the  ace.  pL 
of  nouns  of  the  third  declension,  attest  the  similarity  of  sound. 
That  the  spirant  J  was  in  all  cases  pronounced  as  Y  there  is 
scarcely  room  for  doubt  The  pronimciation  of  Y  is  still  unde- 
termined, though  there  is  a  great  preponderance  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  W  sound  having  been  the  original  ona  After  the 
first  century  a.d.  this  semi-vowel  began  to  develop  into  the  labio- 
dental consonant  v,  the  intermediate  stage  being  a  labial  v,  such 
as  one  may  often  hear  in  South  Germany  at  the  present  day,  and 
which  to  ordinary  ears  would  seem  imdistinguishable  from  w. 

There  is  little  to  remark  about  the  other  letters,  except  that 
S,  N,  and  M  became  very  weak  when  final  and  were  often  entirely 
lost.  S  was  rehabilitated  in  the  literary  dialect  in  the  time  of 
Cicero,  who  speaks  of  the  omission  to  reckon  it  as  mbrustieum; 
but  final  M  is  always  elided  before  a  voweL  An  illustration  of 
the  way  in  which  final  M  and  N  were  weakened  may  be  found 
in  the  nasalised  pronunciation  of  them  in  modem  French  (nuxin^ 
faint).  The  gutturals  C  and  G  have  by  some  been  supposed  to 
have  had  from  the  first  a  soft  sibilant  sound  before  E  and  I ;  but 
from  the  silence  of  all  the  grammarians  on  the  subject^  from  the 
transcriptions  of  C  in  Greek  by  fc,  not  a  or  r,  and  from  the 
inscriptions  and  MSS.  of  the  best  ages  not  confucdng  CI  with  TI, 
we  conclude  that  at  any  rate  until  200  jld.  C  and  G  were 
sounded  hard  before  all  vowels.  The  change  operated  quickly 
enough  afterwards,  and  to  a  great  extent  through  the  influence  of 
the  Umbrian  which  had  used  d  or  <j  before  E  and  I  for  some  tima 

In  spelling  much  irregularity  prevailed,  as  must  always  be  the 
case  where  tihere  is  no  sound  etiological  theofy  on  which  to 
base  it.  In  the  earliest  inscriptions  we  find  many  inconsistencies. 
The  case-signs  m,  df  axo  sometimes  retained,  sometimes  lost  In 
the  second  Scipionic  epitaph  we  have  oino  (unum)  side  by  side 
with  Lueiam.  In  the  Colvmna  Bostraia  (260  &a)  we  have  e  for 
</,  single  instead  of  double  consonants,  e^  for  t^  in  omavet,  and  o 
for  u  in  terminations,  all  marks  of  ancient  spelling,  contrasted 
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with  maximos^  maxtimos ;  nixvebaa^  navdxnta ;  praedoj  and  other 
inconsistent  or  modem  f oims.  Perhaps  a  later  restoration  may 
account  for  these.  In  the  decree  of  Aemilius,  poeedisent  and 
possidere  are  f  onnd.  In  the  Lex  Agraria  we  have  pequnia  and 
peeunioj  in  £L  C,  ds  BaccharuUibuSy  senatitoe  and  nominus  (gen. 
sing.),  coiiacluerunt  and  coBoleretury  &Cy  showing  that  even  in 
l^gal  documents  orthography  was  not  fixecL  It  is  the  same  in  th^ 
MSS.  of  ancient  authors.  The  oldest  MSS.  of  Plautos,  Lucretius, 
and  Yiigil,  are  consistent  in  a  considerahle  number  of  forms  with 
themselves  and  with  each  other,  hut  yaiy  in  a  still  larger  number. 
In  antiquity,  as  at  present^  there  was  a  conflict  between  sound 
and  etymology.  A  word  was  pronounced  in  one  way;  science 
suggested  that  it  ought  to  be  written  in  another.  This  accounts 
for  such  yariations  as  inperium^  imperium  ;  atqtie,  adque  ;  exspectOy 
easpecio;  and  the  like  (cases  like  haud^  haut ;  saxunij  saxmrn; 
are  different).  The  best  writers  could  not  decide  between  these 
conflicting  forms.  A  still  greater  fluctuation  existed  in  English 
spelling  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,^  but  it  has 
since  been  overcome.  Great  writers  sometimes  introduced  spellings 
of  their  own.  Caesar  wrote  Pompeiii  (gen.  sing.)  for  Pompeii^  after 
the  Oscan  manner.  He  also  brought  the  superlative  simus  into  use. 
Augustus,  foUowiog  in  his'  steps,  paid  great  attention  to  ortho- 
graphy. His  inscriptions  are  a  valuable  source  of  evidence  for 
ascertaining  the  correctest  spelling  of  the  time.  During  and  after 
the  time  of  Claudius  affected  archaisms  crept  in,  and  the  value 
both  of  inscriptions  and  MSS.  is  impaired,  on  the  one  hand,  by 
the  pedantic  endeavour  to  bring  spelling  into  accord  with  archaic 
use  or  elymology,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  increasing  frequency 
of  debased  and  provincial  forms,  which  find  place  even  in 
authoritative  documents.  In  spite  of  the  obscurity  of  the  subject 
several  principles  of  orthography  have  been  definitely  established, 
especially  wi&  regard  to  tiie  older  Latin,  which  wiU  guide  future 
editora  And  the  labours  of  Bitschl,  Corssen,  and  many  others, 
cannot  fail  to  bring  to  light  the  most  important  laws  of  variability 
which  have  affected  the  spelling  of  Latin  words,  so  far  as  the 
variation  has  not  depended  on  mere  caprice.' 

With  theee  preliminary  remarks  we  may  turn  to  the  chief 
monuments  of  the  old  language,  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties 
of  which  have  been  greatly  dimimshed  by  recent  research.  They 
are  partly  inscriptions  (for  the  oldest  period  exclusively  so),  and 

^  Thii  sabject  is  well  illustrated  in  the  introduction  to  Masson's  ed.  of 
Todd's  MUtoD. 

*The  reader  should  consult  the  introduction  to  Notes  1.  in  Munro's 
Locretins. 
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pardy  puMc  docaments,  proecrvod  in  the  pages  of  8ntiqTiaiiaii& 
Much  maj  be  learnt  from  the  study  of  coins,  which,  diough  less 
ancient  than  some  of  the  written  literatuie,  aie  often  more  aichaic 
in  their  forma  The  earliest  of  the  existing  remains  is  the  song  of 
the  Arval  Biothen,  an  old  rustic  priesthood  (qui  sacra  puMica 
faciunt  propierea  fd  frugea  ferant  arva)^^  dating  from  the  times 
of  the  kings.  This  fragment  was  discovered  at  Borne  in  1778,  on 
a  tablet  containing  the  acts  of  the  sacred  college,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  as  ancient  as  Bomulus.  The  priesthood  was  a 
highly  honourable  office,  its  members  were  chosen  for  life,  and 
emperors  are  mentioned  among  them.  The  yearly  festival  took 
place  in  May,  when  the  fruits  were  ripe,  and  consisted  in  a  kind 
of  blessing  of  the  first-fruits.  The  minute  and  primitive  ritual 
was  evidently  preserved  from  very  ancient  times,  and  the  hymn, 
though  it  has  suffered  in  translxteration,  is  a  ^)od  specimen  of 
eariy  Boman  worship,  the  rubrical  directions  to  the  brethren 
being  inseparably  united  with  the  invocation  to  the  Lares  and  Mais. 
According  to  Mommsen's  division  of  the  lines,  the  words  are — 
£no8,  Lases,  tuvate,  {ter 

NbVB  LUS  rub,  MaBMAB,  ttCNS  (v.  SBBS)  IK0T7BRBBB  IK  PLBOBXB .  {ter) 

Satub  fu,  febb  Mabs.    Limbh  ball    Sta.    Bebbeb.  (Ur) 
Semtjkis  altebnee  ADVooAPrr  oonotos  .  {ter) 
Ends,  Mabmob,  iuvato  .  {ter) 
Tbhtmpb  .  {Quinquiei) 

The  great  difference  between  this  rude  dialect  and  classical  Latin 
is  eafflly  seen,  and  we  can  well  imagine  that  this  and  the  Salian 
hymn  of  Numa  were  all  but  unintelligible  to  those  who  recited 
them.'  The  most  probable  rendering  is  as  follows : — ''  Help  us, 
O  Lares !  and  thou,  Marmai,  suffer  not  plague  and  ruin  to  attack 
our  folk.  Be  satiate,  O  fierce  Mars !  Leap  over  the  threshold. 
Halt  1  Now  beat  the  ground.  Gall  in  alternate  strain  upon  all 
the  heroes.  Help  us.  Manner.  Bound  high  in  solemn  measure." 
Each  line  was  repeated  thrice,  the  last  word  five  times. 

As  regards  the  separate  words,  enos^  which  should  perhaps  be 
written  e  nos,  contains  the  interjectional  6,  which  elsewhere 
coalesces  with  vocatives.'  Loses  is  the  older  form  of  Lares.  Lue 
rue  =  luem  ntem,  the  last  an  old  word  for  ruinamy  with  the  cade- 
ending  lost,  as  frequently,  and  the  copula  omitted,  as  in  Patres 
Cofiscriptiy  &c  Marmar,  MarmoTj  or  MamoTy  is  the  reduplicated 
form  of  MarSy  seen  in  the  Sabine  Mamers,  Sins  is  for  sines,  as 
advocapU  for  advoeabitis,^  Pleores  is  an  ancient  form  of  plures, 
answering  to  the  Greek  ^Xctbvas  in  form,  and  to  rov^  ?roXXov$, 
"  the  mass  of  the  people "  in  meaning,     i^u  is  a  shortened  im- 

*  Var.  L.  L.  v.  85.  •  Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1,  8d.  •  E.g.  edepol,  ecaslor, 

*  Prob.  an  old  optative,  ifterwanls  uaed  as  a  fnt 
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peratiya^  Berber  is  foi  verbere^  imper.  of  the  old  verheroy  w,  as 
triumjpe  from  triumpere^triumpJiare.  Setrmnes  from  sevno  (se- 
homo  **  apart  from  man ")  an  inferior  deity,  as  we  see  from  the 
Sabine  Sismo  Sancus  ( «  Dius  Fidius).  Mucdi  of  this  interpretation 
is  conjectural^  and  other  views  have  been  advanced  wiUi  regard 
to  neexly  every  word,  but  the  above  given  is  the  most  probable. 

The  next  fragment  is  from  the  Salian  hymn,  quoted  by  Ycoro.^ 
It  appears  to  be  incomplete.     The  words  are : 

**  Cozenlodoizeso.  Omnia  vero  adpatula  coemisse  iamcnaiaiies  duo  mis- 
oentsea  dun  ianuave  vet  pos  melioa  earn  recnm  .  .  .  /'  and  a  little  further  on, 
"divnm  jmpta  cante,  diyam  deo  supplicante." 

The  most  probable  traoscription  is : 

"  Choianloedna  ero ;  Omnia  vero  adpattda  eoncepere  lani  cnriones. 
Bcmns  oreator  es.  Bonos  Janus  vivit,  quo  meliorem  n^m  [terra  Saturnia 
▼idit  nullum] ;  and  of  the  second,  *'  Deorum  impetu  canite,  deorum  deum  sup- 
phciter  canite." 

Here  we  observe  the  ancient  letter  z  standing  for  8  and  that  for 
r,  also  the  word  cerus  masc.  of  ceres^  connected  with  the  root 
creare,  Adpatula  seems  =  dara.  Other  quotations  from  the 
Salian  hymns  occur  in  Festus  and  other  late  writers,  but  they  are 
not  considerable  enough  to  justify  our  dwelling  upon  thenL  All  of 
them  will  be  found  in  Wordsworth's  Fragments  and  Specimens 
of  early  Latin. 

There  are  several  fragments  of  laws  said  to  belong  to  the  regal 
period,  but  they  have  been  so  modernised  as  to  be  of  but  slight 
value  for  the  purpose  of  philological  illustration.  One  or  two 
primitive  forms,  however,  remain.  In  a  law  of  Eomulus,  we  read 
Si  nurus  . .  .  plorcusit .  .  .  sacra  divis  parentum  estod,  where  the 
full  form  of  the  imperative  occurs,  the  only  instance  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  language.'  A  somewhat  similar  law,  attributed  to 
Kuma,  contains  some  interesting  forms : 

**  Si  parentem  puer  verberit  ast  ole  plorasit,  puer  divis  parentum 

verberat  I    ille  ploraverit        diis 
sacer  esto." 

Much  more  interesting  are  the  scanty  remains  of  the  Laws  of 
ttie  Twelve  Tables  (451,  450  B.a).  It  is  true  we  do  not  possess 
the  text  in  its  original  fonn.  The  great  destruction  of  monuments 
by  the  Grauls  probably  extended  to  these  important  witnesses  of 
national  progress.  Livy,  indeed,  tells  us  that  they  were  recovered, 
but  it  was  probably  a  copy  that  was  found,  and  not  the  original 

*  Cf.  die,  fer.  "  L.  L.  vii.  26,  27. 

'  Oscan  estud.  This  is  one  of  several  points  in  which  the  oldest  Latin 
approximates  to  the  other  Italian  dialects,  from  which  it  gradually  hecamo 
iiiore  divergeut.    Cf,  paricidas,  (Law  of  Numa)  nom.  sing,  with  Qsc.  Maras, 
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brass  tables,  since  we  never  bear  of  tbese  latter  being  subsequently 
exbibited  in  the  sight  of  the  people.  Their  style  is  bold  and  often 
obscure,  owing  to  the  omission  of  distinctive  pronouns,  though 
doubtless  this  obscurity  would  be  greatly  lessened  if  we  had  tiie 
entire  text  Connecting  particles  are  also  frequently  omitted, 
and  the  interdependence  of  the  moods  is  less  developed  than  in 
any  extant  literary  Latin.  For  instance,  the  imperative  mood  is 
used  in  all  cases,  permissive  as  well  as  jussive,  Si  nolet  arceram 
ne  etermto,  **  If  he  does  not  choose,  he  need  not  procure  a  covered 
car."  The  .subjunctive  is  never  used  even  in  conditionals,  but 
only  in  final  dauses.  Those  which  seem  to  be  subjunctives  are 
either  present  indicatives  {e.g.  esdt  vindicU)  or  second  futures  {e,g. 
faxU,  rupsit).  The  ablative  absolute,  so  skongly  characteristic  of 
classical  Latin,  is  never  found,  or  only  in  one  doubtful  instance. 
The  word  igitur  occurs  frequently  in  the  sense  of  ''  after  that," 
'^  in  that  case,"  a  meaning  which  it  has  almost  lost  in  the  literary 
dialect  Some  portion  of  each  Table  is  extant  We  subjoin  an 
extract  from  the  first 

**  1.  Si  in  ins  vocat,  ito.   Ni  it,  antestamino :  igitur  em  capito.   Si  calvitnr 

antestetur        postea  earn  frostrator 

pedemve  strait,  manmn  endo  iacito 

iniicito 

2.  Rem  ubi  pacunt  orator     Ni  paonnt,  in  comitio  ant  in  foxo  ante 

pagunt  (ci  pacisci) 

meridiem  canssam  coidunto.    Com  peroranto  ambo  praesentes. 

Una 

Post  meridiem  praesenti  litem  addicito.    Si  ambo  praesentea,  Sol  oooastui 
fluprema  tempestas  esto." 

The  difference  between  tJiese  fragments  and  the  Latin  of  Flautus 
is  really  inconsiderable.  But  we  have  the  testimony  of  Folybius^ 
with  regard  to  a  treaty  between  Bome  and  Carthage  made  soon 
after  &e  Eegifugium  (609  B.O.),  and  therefore  not  much 
anterior  to  the  Decemviis,  that  the  most  learned  Eomans  could 
scarcely  understand  it  We  should  infer  from  this  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Twelve  Tables,  from  being  continually  quoted  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  public  life,  was  unconsciously  moulded 
into  a  form  intelligible  to  educated  men ;  and  that  this  process 
continued  until  the  time  when  literary  activity  commenced.  After 
that  it  remained  untouched ;  and,  in  f  act^  the  main  portion  of  the 
laws  as  now  preserved  shows  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Latin  of 
the  age  of  Livius^  who  introduced  the  written  literature. 

^  Pol.  ilL  22.    Polybiiu  lived  in  the  time  of  the  voonger  Soipio ;  bat 
the  antiquily  of  this  treaty  has  recently  been  impugned. 
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The  nezt  spedmen  will  be  the  Columna  Roetraia^  or  Ck)Iimm 

of  Pailliaa.     The  oiigmal  monument  was  erected  to  commemoiate 

his  naval  yictory  oyer  the  Carthaginians,  260  B.O.,  but  that  which 

at  present  exists  is  a  restoration  of  the  time  of  Claudius.     It  has, 

however,  been  somewhat  carelessly  done,  for  several  modernisms 

have  crept  into  the  Jangoage.     But  these  are  not  sufficient  to 

disprove  its  claim  to  be  a  true  restoration  of  an  ancient  monument. 

To  consider  it  a  forgery  is  to  disregard  entirely  the  judgment  of 

Quintilian,^  who  takes  its  genuineness  for  granted.     It  is  in  places 

imperf eclr-- 

"Secestaoosque  .  .  .  opsidioned  exemet,  lecionesqae  Cartaciniensis  omnia 
maximosqiLe  macistratos  laci  palam  post  dies  novem  castreis  ezfocinnt, 
magistratua  effugiunt 

Itfacelamqne  opidom  yi  pncnandod  cepet  Enqae  eodem  macistratud  bene 
rem  navebos  marid  oonBot  prunos  ceset,  copiasque  clasesque  navales  primo8 

gessit 
omavet  paraTetqne.     Cnmqne  els  navebons  daseis  Poenicaa  omnia,  item 
maxumas  copias  Cartaciniensia,  praeaented  Hanibaled  dictatored  olorom, 
^  illorum 

inaltod  marid  pncnandod  vicet.  Yique  navis  cepet  com  aodeia  aeptereamom 
in  alto  septiremem 

nnam,  qninquereamoeqne  trireamoaqne  nareis  xzz :  meraet  xiii.    Anrom 

merait 

captom  nnmei  (DO(D  DCC.  arcentom  captom  praeda :  numei  CCCIpoo 
CCCIoOD.  Omne  captom,  aes  CCCIqoo  (plus  viciea  semel).  Primos 
qnoqne  navaled  praedad  poplom  donayet  primosque  Cartaciniensis  incennos 

ingennoa 
dnxit  in  trinmpod." 

We  notice  here  C  for  G,  ET  for  IT,  O  for  V  on  the  one  hand : 
on  the  other,  praeda  where  we  should  expect  praida,  besides  the 
inconsistencies  alluded  to  on  p.  13. 

The  Mausoleum  of  the  Scipios  containing  the  epitaphs  was  dis- 
covered in  1780.  The  first  of  these  inscriptions  dates  from  280 
B.a  or  twenty  years  earlier  than  the  Columna  Eostrata,  and  is 
the  earliest  original  Boman  philological  antiquity  of  assignable 
date  which  we  possess.  But  the  other  epitaphs  on  the  Scipios 
advance  to  a  later  period,  and  it  is  convenient  to  arrange  them 
all  together.     The  earliest  runs  thus : — 

"  Corn^ua  Lnciua,  |  Scipi6  Borb&tna, 
Gnaivdd  patr^  prognatna  |  fdrtia  vir  aapidnaqae^ 
quoids  formd  virtu  |  tei  parisnma  fdit,' 
consul  censdr  aidflia  I  quei  fait  apiid  yob, 
Tanrasia  Gisadna  |  Sanmi6  c^pit 
anbigit  onm^  Loucinam  |  dpaid^ue  abdoticit." 

»  Tnat  Or.  i.  7, 12. 

'Or,  aooentnating  differently,  "qnoids  formd  yirtdtei  |  parisnma  fdit 
We  notice  the  strange  quantity  Lacina,  which  recalla  the  Homeric  tw^pvrxiri, 

B 
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The  next,  the  title  of  which  is  painted  and  the  epitaph  giaven, 

ref  eis  to  the  son  of  Barbatas.     Like  the  preceding,  it  is  wzitteii  in 

Satumian  veise : 

"  Hone  oino  plofram^  co  |  sintidiit  Rom4i 
daon6ro  6ptam6  fu  I  ise  vinS  vinSro 
Lnciom  Scipi^ne.  [  FiliiSs  Barb&tl  . 

consdl  censor  aidflis  |  hie  fn^t  apdd  yos 
hee  e^pit  Corsica  'Aleri  |  ique  nrb^  pi]jg;n&ndod9 
ded^t  T^mpestiktebnB  |  aide  m^tod  ymm.'* 

The  more  archaic  character  of  this  inscription  suggests  the 

explanation  that  the  first  was  originally  painted,  and  not  engrayen 

till  a  later  period,  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Colnnma  Bostiata, 

some  of  its  archaisms  (probably  the  more  unintelligible)  were 

suppressed     In  ordinary  Latin  it  would  be : 

'*  Hunc  unam  plnrixni  oonaentiiint  Bomani  (or  Bom»)  jKmomm  optimTim 
faisse  Timm  viromm,  Lucium  Scipionem.  Filins  (eiat)  Barbati,  Consal^ 
Censor,  Aedilis  hie  fiiit  apnd  tos.  Hie  eepit  Corsieam  Aleriamqae  nrbem 
pugnando  ;  dedit  tempestatibue  aedem  merito  Totam." 

The  third  epitaph  is  on  P.  Com.  Scipio,  probably  son  of  the  great 
AfricanuSy  and  adopted  father  of  Scipio  Aemilianus  :— 

**  Quei  ipiee  insigne  diilis  |  fl&miniB  oesiBtei 
mors  p^ifecft  toa  at  Assent  I  6mni&  br^yia 
hon<58  fami  virtdaqne  |  f\6m  itque  ing^ninmt 
quibiiB  sei  in  l^nsa  Hem  I  s^t  tibi  titler  Tita 
facile  faetils  saperasseB  |  gi6ri4m  xnaidram. 
quar^  lub^na  te  in  gr^min  I  SciM  r^pit 
tend,  Publi,  prognatom  |  Fiibli6  Ck>m6li" 

The  last  which  will  be  quoted  here  is  that  of  L  Com.  Scipio, 

of  uncertain  date : 

"  Hagni  aapidntii  mnl  |  t^ne  Tirtdtes 
Ae&te  qa6m  pdira  |  pdssia^t  hoe  a^Tmm^ 

J[Uoiei  vitd  defi^t  |  n6n  bonds  hondre.. 
s  hie  sitds,  qui  ndn^uam  |  vietus  ^t  TirtdteL 
Annds  snatds  viffinti  |  is  Diteist  manddtus, 
ne  qaa&at(B  honore  |  qnei  minus  sit  manddtus." 

These  last  two  are  written  in  clear,  intelligible  Latin,  the  former 
showing  in  addition  a  genuine  literary  iospiration.  Kevertheless, 
the  student  will  perceive  many  signs  of  antiquity  in  the  omission 
of  the  case-ending  m,  in  the  spellings  gesidei,  quom  ( «  cum,  prep.) 
in  the  old  long  quantities  omnia  famJa  facile  and  the  unique 
quairaUs,  There  are  no  less  than  five  other  inscriptions  in  the 
Mausoleum,  one  of  which  concludes  with  four  elegiac  lines,  but 
they  can  hardly  be  cited  with  justice  among  the  memorials  of  the 
old  language. 

The  Senatus  Conmltum  de  BacchanalibuSf  or,  as  some  scholars 
prefer  to  call  it^  Eyittda  Conetdum  ad  Teuranoe  (186  B.a),  found 
at  Terra  di  Teriolo,  in  Calabria,  in  1640,  is  quite  in  its  oiigiBal 
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state.  It  is  easily  intelligible,  and  except  in  orthograpliy,  scarcely 
difeis  from  classical  Latin.  We  subjoin  it  entire,  as  it  is  a  very 
complete  and  important  specimen  of  the  language,  and  with  it  we 
shall  close  our  list : — 

'^l.  Q.  Marcios  L.  f.  S(p)  Postamina  L.  f.  cos  senatom  oonaolnenmtn.  Oct- 

2.  ob.  apiid  aedem  |  Inielonai.  Sc.  arf.  M.  Glaudi(aB)  M.  1 

Bellouae    Scribendo  adfaenmt 

L.  Valeri(u8)  P.  f.  Q.  Ml2nici(iis)  C.  f.— 

3.  De  BacanaUbns  qaei  foideratei  |  esent  ita  ezdeicendnm  censnere. 

4.  Neiqnis  eomm  Bacanal  habnise  relet.   Sei  qnes  |  esent  quel 

vellet  Si     qui 

sibei  deicerent  neoesns  ese  Baeanal  habere,  eeis  ntei 

5.  ad  j^aetoiem)  urbanum  |  Romam  yenirent  deque  eeis  rebus, 

6.  ubei  eorum  verba  audita  esent,  utei  senatus  |  noster  deoemeret,  dum  ne 

minus  Senatorbus  C  adesent,    quom  ea 

adessent 

7.  res  coeoleretur  |  Bacas  vir  nequis  adiese  velet  ceivis  Iloma> 

8.  nus  neye  nominus  Latini  neve  sodum  |  quisquam,  nisei 
pi^aetorem)  urbanum  adiesent,  isque  de  senatuos  sententiad, 

adiissent 

9.  dum  ne  |  minus  Senatoribus  C  adesent,  quom  ea  res  cosoleretur,  iousiset 

Censnere.  | 

10.  Sacerdos  nequis  vir  eset    Magister  neque  vir  neque  mulier 

11.  quisquam  eset  |  Neve  pecuniam  quisquam  eorum  oomoinem     ha- 

communem 

12.  buise  velet,  neve  magistratum  |  neve  pro  magistratud,  neque 

13.  vxrum  neque  mulierem  quiquam  fecise  yelet.  |  Neve  posthac  inter  sed 

coniourase 

14.  neve  comvovise  neve  conspondise  |  neve  compromesise  velet,  neve  quis- 

15.  quam  fidem  inter  sed  dedise  velet  |  Sacra  in  oquoltod  ne  quisquam 

occulto 

16.  fecise  velet,  neve  in  poplicod  neve  in  |  preivatod  neve  ezstrad  turbem 

17.  sacra  quisquam  fecise  velet, — nisei  |  pr(aetorem)  urbanum  adieset  isque 

18.  de  senatuos  sententiad,  dum  ne  minus  |  senatoribus  C  adesent,    uom  ea 

res  cosoleretur,  iousiset.     Censnere. 

19.  Homines  pious  Y  oinvorsei  virei  atque  mulieres  sacra  ne  quisquam  | 

universi 

20.  fecise  velet,  neve  inter  ibei  virei  pious  duobus  mulieribus  pious  tri- 

21.  bus  I  ariiiise  velent,  nisei  de  pr(aetoris)  urbani  senatuosque  sententiad, 

22.  utei  suprad  |  scriptum  est. 

23.  Haice  ntei  in  coventionid  ezdeicatis  ne  minus  trinum  |  noundinum  ; 

contione 

24.  senatuosque  sententiam  utei  sdentes  esetis — eorum  |  sententia  ita  fuit; 

25.  Sd  ques  esent,  quel  arvorsum  ead  fecisent,  quam  suprad  |  scriptum 

adversum  ea 

26.  est,  eeis  rem  caputalem  faciendam  censnere — atque  ntei  |  hoce  in 

27.  tabolam  ahenam  inceideretis,  ita  senatus  aiquom  censuit ;  |  uteique  earn 

aequum 
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28.  figier  ionbeatis  ubei  facilomed  gnoBcier  potlfiit ; — at^ue  |  atei  ea  6a- 

29.  canalia,  sei  ^ua  sunt,  exstrad  quam  sei  quid  ibei  sam  est  |  ita  atci 

suprad  scnptum  est,  in  diebus  z .  quibus  yobis  tabelai  datai 
SO.  erun^  |  faciatis  utei  dismota  stent — in  agro  Teurano." 

Tauiiano 

We  notice  that  there  are  in  this  decree  no  doubled  consonants^ 
no  ablatives  without  the  final  d  (except  the  two  last  words,  which 
are  probably  by  a  later  hand),  and  few  instances  of  ae  or  i  for  the 
older  aiy  ei ;  oi  and  ou  stand  as  a  rule  for  06,  u  ;  qtAes,  eets,  for 
quij  ii.  On  the  other  hand  tL8  has  taken  the  place  of  c»  as  the 
termination  of  Bomanus,  Podumvua^  &c,  and  generally  u  is  put 
instead  of  the  older  o.  The  peculiarities  of  Latin  syntax  are  here 
fully  developed,  and  the  language  has  become  what  we  call 
classical.  At  this  point  literature  commences,  and  a  long  succes- 
sion of  authors  from  Plautus  onwards  carry  the  history  of  the 
language  to  its  completion;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
few  of  these  authors  wrote  in  what  was  really  the  speech  of  the 
people.  In  most  cases  a  literature  would  be  the  best  criterion  of 
a  language  In  Latin  it  is  otherwise.  The  popular  speech  could 
never  have  risen  to  the  complexity  of  the  language  of  Cicero  and 
Sallust.  This  was  an  artificial  tongue,  based  indeed  on  the 
colloquial-  idiom,  but  admitting  many  elements  borrowed  from  the 
Greek.  If  we  compare  the  language  and  syntax  of  Plautus,  who 
was  a  genuine  popular  writer,  with  that  of  Cicero  in  his  more 
difficult  orations,  the  difiference  will  at  once  be  felt.  And  after 
the  natural  development  of  classical  Latin  was  arrested  (as  it 
already  was  in  the  time  of  Augustus),  the  interval  between  the 
colloquial  and  literary  dialects  became  more  and  more  wide.  The 
speeches  of  Cicero  could  never  have  been  unintelligible  even  to 
the  lowest  section  of  the  city  crowd,  but  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  common  people  understood 
at  all  the  artificially  preserved  dialect  to  which  literature  still 
adhered.  Unfortunately  our  materials  for  tracing  the  gradual 
decline  of  the  spoken  language  are  scanty.  The  researches  of 
Mommsen,  Eitschl,  and  others,  have  added  considerably  to  their 
number.  And  from  these  we  see  that  the  old  language  of  the 
early  inscriptions  was  subjected  to  a  twofold  process  of  growtL 
On  the  one  hand,  it  expanded  into  the  literary  dialect  under  the 
hands  of  the  Graecising  aristocracy;  on  the  other,  it  ran  its  course 
as  a  popular  idiom,  Htde  affected  by  the  higher  culture  for  several 
oenturies  until,  after  the  decay  of  classical  Latin,  it  reappears  in 
the  fifth  century,  strikingly  reminding  us  in  many  points  of  tiie 
earliest  infancy  of  the  language.  The  lingua  plebeian  vulgarisy  or 
rustica^  corrupted  by  the  Gothic  invasions,  and  by  the  native 
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languages  of  the  other  parts  of  the  empire  which  it  only  partially 
supplanted,  became  eyentually  distinguished  from  the  Lingua 
Latina  (which  was  at  length  cultivated,  even  by  the  learned, 
only  in  writing,)  by  the  name  of  Lingua  Romano,  It  accord- 
ingly differed  in  different  countries.  The  purest  specimens  of  the 
old  Lingua  Eomana  are  supposed  to  exist  in  the  mountains  of 
Sardinia  and  in  the  country  of  the  Orisons.  In  these  dialects 
many  of  the  most  ancient  formations  were  preserved,  which, 
repudiated  by  the  classical  Latin,  have  reappeared  in  the  Eomance 
languages,  bearing  testimony  to  the  inherent  vitality  of  native 
idiom,  even  when  left  to  work  out  its  own  development  unaided 
by  literatura 


APPENDIX. 

Examples  of  the  corrupted  dialect  of  tJie  fifth  andfoUomng 

centuries?- 


1.  An  epitaph  of  the  fifth  century. 

omine       snp.    me  posnerit  .  Ana- 
hominem  super 


"Hie  lequiescit  in  pace  domna 

domina 


Bonosa  quiz  ann.  xzxzzz  et  Domo 
quae  vizit  Domino 

Henna    quizitannos    .  .  .    Eabeat 
qui  vizit  annos         Habeat 

anttema     a  Juda  d  quia  altenun 
anatlMma 


tema  'aheas   da  trecenti   decern  et 

habeas  de   trecentis 
octo      patriarche      qui      chanones 

patriardua  canones 

esposnerunt   et  da    s  ca      'Xpi 
ezposuerunt  Sanctis  Cnristi 

qnatuor  Eugvangelia" 
Evangeliis 


2.  An  instrument  written  in  Spain  under  the  government  of 
the  Moors  in  the  year  742,  a  fragment  of  which  is  taken  from 
LanzL  The  whole  is  given  by  P.  Du  Mesnil  in  his  work  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church. 


"  Non  faciant   suas  missaa  nisi 
portia  cerratis :  sin  peiter 

seratia  (minus)  pendant 

decern  pesantes  argent!.   Monasterie 
nammoa  Monasteriae 

quae  sunt  in  eo  mando  .  .  .  faciunt 

faciant 


Saracems  bona  acolhensa  sine  veza- 
vectigalia? 

Hone   Deque   forcia:    vendant   sine 
vi 

pecho   tali  pacto  quod  non  vadant 
tributo 

foras  de  nostras  terras.** 
nostris  terria 


^  From  Thompson's  Eaioy  en  the  Sources  and  Formation  of  the  Laim 
Language  ;  HiaL  of  Soman  JAterature  ;  EncyelopoBdia  Metrcpoliiana. 
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3.  'ILe  following  is  tlie  oath  of  fealty  taken  hj  Lewis,  T^irig  of 
Gennany,  in  842  A.D. 


"  Pro  Deo  amur  et  pro  Christian 
Dei  amore  Ghristiano 

poble    et  nostro  comnn     salvaxneiit 
populo      nostra  commnni  salute 

dist         di    enavant       inqaant 
de  isto  die  in  posterom    quantam 

Dis  saver  etpodir  me  dnnat:  si 
Dens  scire     posse      donet :  sic  (me) 

salyerat  eo  cist  meon  fradre  Earlo 
senret     ei  isti  meo    fratri   Carolo 

et  in    adjudha    et  in  cadhnna 

adjnmento  qualicunqne 

cosa        si      cum  om        per 

caussa    sic     qnomodo     homo    per 


drdt  son  fradra  aalyar 

rectum   (—Jure)  suo  fratri   salrare 

distino :  quid  il   mi       altre 
destine :  quod  iUe  mihi  ezaltera  (parte) 

si     fazet;    et  al)ludher         nul 
sic  faciet ;       ab  Lothario  nullum 

plaid         nunquam  prendrai,   qui 
consilium  unquam    accipiam,  quod 

meon    vol  dst   meon   fradre 

mea     Toluntate    isti    meo     fratri 

Karlo   in  damno     sit*" 
Caiolo       damnum 


CHAPTEB  IL 

On  the  Beginnings  of  Eoman  Literatub& 

MoMMSEN  has  truly  remarked  that  the  culminatiiig  point  of 
Roman  development  was  the  period  which  had  no  literature. 
Had  the  Eoman  people  continued  to  move  in  the  same  lines  as 
they  did  hef ore  coming  in  contact  with  the  works  of  Greek 
genius,  it  is  possible  that  they  might  have  long  remained  without 
a  Uteiature.  Or  if  they  had  wrought  one  out  for  themselves,  it 
would  no  doubt  have  been  very  different  from  that  which  has 
come  down  to  us.  As  it  is,  Eoman  literature  forms  a  feature  in 
human  history  quite  without  a  parallel  We  see  a  nation  rich  in 
patriotic  feeling,  in  heroes  legendary  and  historical,  advancing 
step  by  step  to  the  fullest  solution  then  known  to  the  world  of 
the  great  problems  of  law  and  government,  and  finally  rising  by 
its  virtues  to  the  proud  position  of  mistress  of  the  nations,  which 
yet  had  never  found  nor,  apparently,  even  wanted,  any  intellectual 
expression  of  its  life  and  growth,  whether  in  the  poet's  inspired 
song  or  in  the  sober  narrative  of  the  historian. 

'  The  cause  of  this  striking  deficiency  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
original  characteristics  of  the  Latin  race.  The  Latin  character,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Greek,  was  eminently  practical  and 
unimaginative.  It  was  marked  by  good  sense,  not  by  luxuriant 
fancy :  it  was  **  natum  rebus  agendis."  The  acute  intellect  of  the 
Bomans,  directing  itself  from  the  first  to  questions  of  war  and 
pontics,  obtained  such  a  clear  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  legal 
and  political  rights  as,  united  with  an  unwavering  tenacity  of 
purpose,  made  them  able  to  administer  with  profound  intelligence 
their  vast  and  heterogeneous  empire.  But  in  the  meantime 
reflective  thought  had  received  no  impulse. 

The  stem  and  somevhat  narrow  training  which  was  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  governing  class  necessarily  confined  their  minds  to 
the  hard  realities  of  life.  Whatever  poetical  capacity  the  Bomans 
may  once  have  had  was  thus  effectimlly  checked.  Those  aspira- 
tions  after  an  ideal  beauty  which  most  nations  that  have  become 
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great  have  embodied  in  "  immortal  verse  " — ^if  they  ever  existed 
in  Rome— faded  away  before  her  greatness  reached  its  meridian, 
only  to  be  rekindled  into  a  shadowy  and  reflected  brightness 
when  Eome  herself  had  begun  to  decay. 

There  is  nothing  that  so  powerfully  influences  literature  as  the 
national  religion.  Poetry,  mth  which  in  all  ages  literature  begins, 
owes  its  impulse  to  the  creations  of  the  religious  imagination. 
Such  at  least  has  been  the  case  with  those  Aryan  races  who  have 
been  most  largely  endowed  with  the  poetical  gift  The  religion 
of  the  Eoman  differed  from  that  of  the  Greek  in  having  no  back- 
ground of  mythological  fiction.  For  him  there  was  no  Olympus 
mth  its  half-human  denizens,  no  nymph-haunted  fountain,  no 
deifled  heroes,  no  lore  of  sacred  bard  to  raise  his  thoughts  into  the 
reabn  of  the  ideal  His  religion  was  cold  and  f  ormaL  Consisting 
partly  of  minute  and  tedious  ceremonies,  partly  of  transparent 
allegories  whereby  the  abstractions  of  daily  life  were  clothed  with 
the  names  of  gods,  it  possessed  no  power  over  his  inner  being. 
Conceptions  such  as  Sowing  (Satumus),  War  (BeUona^,  Bounda^ 
(Terminus),  Faithfulness  (Fides),  much  as  they  mignt  influence 
the  moral  and  social  feelings,  could  not  be  expanded  into  material 
for  poetical  inventions.  And  these  and  similar  deities  were  the 
objects  of  his  deepest  reverence.  The  few  traces  that  remained  of 
the  ancient  nature-worship,  unrelated  to  one  another,  lost  their 
power  of  producing  mythology.  The  Capitoline  Jupiter  never 
stood  to  the  Romans  in  a  true  personal  relation.  iN'either  Mais 
nor  Hercules  (who  were  genuine  Italian  gods)  was  to  Rome  what 
Apollo  was  to  Greece.  Whatever  poetic  sentiment  was  felt 
centred  rather  in  the  city  herself  than  in  the  deities  who  guarded 
her.  Rome  was  the  one  name  that  roused  enthusiasm ;  from  flrst 
to  last  she  was  the  true  Supreme  Deity,  and  her  material  aggran- 
disement was  the  never-esdbausted  theme  of  literary,  as  it  had 
been  the  consistent  goal  of  practical,  effort 

The  primitive  culture  of  Latium,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
written  about  it,  is  still  so  little  known,  that  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  there  existed  elements  out  of  which  a  native  art  and 
literature  might  have  been  matured.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
highest  authorities  that  such  elements  did  exist,  though  they 
never  bore  fruit  The  yearly  Roman  festival  with  its  solemn 
dance,^  the  masquerades  in  the  popular  carnival,^  and  the  primi- 
tive litanies,  afforded  a  basis  for  poetical  growth  almost  identical 
with  that  which  bore  such  rich  fruit  in  Greece.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  dancing  formed  a  more  important  part  of  these 

^  The  Ludi  Bnmani,  as  they  wen  afterwards  called.  '  Satua* 
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ceiemomes  than  song.  This  must  originally  have  been  the  case  in 
Gieeoe  also,  as  it  is  still  in  all  piimitiye  stages  of  culture.  But 
whereas  in  Greece  the  artistic  cultivation  of  the  body  preceded 
and  led  up  to  the  higher  conceptions  of  pure  art,  in  Eome  the 
neglect  of  the  former  may  hare  had  some  influence  in  repressing 
the  existence  of  the  latter. 

If  the  Eomans  had  the  germ  of  dramatic  art  in  their  yearly 
festivals,  they  had  the  germ  of  the  epos  in  their  lays  upon  distin- 
guished warriors.  But  the  heroic  ballad  never  assumed  the  lofty 
proportions  of  its  sister  in  Greece.  Given  up  to  women  andboys, 
it  abdicated  its  claim  to  widespread  influence,  and  remained  as  it 
had  begun,  strictly  '^gentile."  The  theory  that  in  a  complete 
state  place  should  be  found  for  the  thinker  and  the  poet  as  well 
as  for  the  warrior  and  legislator,  was  unknown  to  ancient  Eome. 
Her  whole  development  was  based  on  the  negation  of  this  theory. 
It  was  only  when  she  could  no  longer  enforce  her  own  ideal  that 
she  admitted  under  the  strongest  protest  the  dignity  of  the  intel- 
lectual calling.  This  will  partly  account  for  her  singular  indiffer- 
«Doe  to  historical  study.  With  many  qualifications  for  founding 
a  great  and  original  historical  school,  with  continuous  written 
records  from  an  early  date,  with  that  personal  experience  of  aflairs 
without  which  the  highest  form  of  history  cannot  be  written,  the 
Eomans  yet  allowed  tiie  golden  opportunity  to  pass  unused,  and 
at  lajst  accepted  a  false  conception  of  history  from  the  contem- 
porary Greeks,  which  irreparably  injured  the  value  of  their  greatest 
historical  monuments.  Had  it  been  customary  for  the  sober- 
minded  men  who  contributed  to  make  Roman  history  for  more 
than  three  centuries,  to  leave  simple  commentaries  for  ijie  instruc- 
tion of  after  generations,  the  result  would  have  been  of  incalcul- 
able value.  For  that  such  men  were  well  qualified  to  give  an 
«xact  account  of  facts  is  beyond  doubt  But  the  exclusive 
importance  attached  to  active  life  made  them  indifferent  to  such 
memorials,  and  they  were  content  with  the  barren  and  meagre 
notices  of  the  pontifical  annals  and  the  yearly  registers  of  magis- 
trates in  the  temple  of  CSapitoline  Jupiter. 

These  ehicnides  and  registers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  hymns, 
laws,^  and  formulas  of  various  kinds  on  the  other,  formed  the  only 
written  literature  existing  in  the  times  before  the  Punic  wai& 
Besides  these,  there  were  a  few  speeches,  such  as  that  of  Ap. 
ClaiidinB  Gaecus  (280  &a)  against  Pyrrhus,  published,  and  it  is 

>  The  early  laws  were  called  "  canninl^'*  a  term  applied  to  any  set  fana 
cf  words,  liv.  i  25^  Lex  hamndi  earnnnig.  The  theosy  that  all  laws  were 
in  Ae  Stttniniaa  xhythm  is  not  by  any  means  probable. 
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piobablo  that  the  faneial  orations  of  the  great  families  were  trant*^ 
mitted  either  oraUy  or  in  writing  from  one  generation  to  another, 
so  as  to  serve  both  as  materials  for  history  and  models  of  style. 

Much  importance  has  been  assigned  by  Niebuhr  and  others  to 
the  ballad  literature  that  clustered  round  the  great  names  of 
Eoman  history.  It  is  supposed  to  have  formed  a  body  of  national 
poetry,  the  complete  loss  of  which  is  explained  by  the  success  of 
the  anti-national  school  of  Ijinius  which  superseded  it  The  sub- 
jects of  this  poetry  were  the  patriots  and  heroes  of  old  Eome, 
and  the  traditions  of  the  republic  and  the  struggles  between  the 
orders  were  faithfully  reflected  in  it  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient 
Borne  are  a  brilliant  reconstruction  of  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  spirit  of  this  early  literature.  It  was  written,  its  supporters 
contend,  in  the  native  Satumian,  and,  while  strongly  leavened  with 
Greek  ideas,  was  in  no  way  copied  from  Greek  models.  It  was 
not  committed  to  writing,  but  lived  in  the  memory  of  the  people, 
and  may  still  be  found  embedded  in  the  beautiful  legends  which 
adorn  the  earlier  books  of  Livy.  Some  idea  of  its  scope  may  be 
formed  from  the  fragments  that  remain  of  JSTaevius,  who  was  the 
last  of  the  old  bards,  and  bewailed  at  his  own  death  the  extinction 
of  Eoman  poetry.  Select  lays  were  sung  at  banquets  either  by 
youths  of  noble  blood,  or  by  the  family  baid ;  and  if  we  possessed 
these  lays,  we  should  probably  find  in  them  a  fresher  and  more 
genume  inspiration  than  in  all  the  literature  which  followed. 

This  hypothesis  of  an  early  Eoman  epos  analogous  to  the  Homeric 
poems,  but  preserved  in  a  less  coherent  shape,  has  met  with  a  close 
investigation  at  the  hands  of  scholars,  but  is  almost  universally 
regarded  as  '*  not  proven."  The  scanty  and  obscure  notices  of  the 
early  poetry  by  no  means  warrant  our  drawing  so  wide  an  infer- 
ence as  the  Niebuhrian  theory  demands.^  All  they  prove  is  that 
the  Eoman  aristocracy,  like  that  of  all  other  warlike  peoples^ 
listened  to  the  praises  of  their  class  recited  by  minstrels  during 
their  banquets  or  festive  assemblies.  But  so  far  from  the  minstrel 
being  held  in  honour  as  in  Greece  and  among  the  Scandinavian 
tribes,  we  are  expressly  told  that  he  was  in  bad  repute,  being  re- 
garded as  little  better  than  a  vagabond.'    Furthermore,  if  &ese 

^  The  passages  on  which  this  theory  was  foanded  are  chiefly  the  following:^ 
"  Cic  Brut.  zix.  ntinam  extarent  ilia  cannina,  quae  xnultis  saecollB  ante  auam 
aetatem  in  epulis  esse  cantitata  a  singulis  convivis  de  clarornm  viromm  lau- 
dibus  in  Originibus  scriptum  reliqnit  Cato."  C/.  Tu9e.  i.  2,  8,  and  iv.  2, 8.f. 
Yarro,  as  quoted  by  Non,  says :  "  In  conviviis  pueri  modesti  ut  cantarent 
cannina  antiqua,  in  quibus  laudes  erant  maiorum,  et  asM  vooe  et  cum  tibi- 
cine."    Horace  alludes  to  the  custom,  Od,  iv.  15,  27,  m. 

'  Poeticae  arti  honos  non  erat :  si  qui  in  ea  re  studebat,  aut  sese  ad  con* 
vivia  adplicabat,  granator  vocabatur.~C%ifo  ap,  Aul  OelL  N,A,  li  2,  I5L 
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lays  liad  possessed  any  merit,  they  would  hardly  hikve  sunk  into 
such  complete  oblivion  among  a  people  so  conservative  of  all  that 
was  ancient  In  the  time  of  Hoiace  JSTaevius  was  as  well  known  as 
if  he  had  been  a  modem ;  if,  therefore,  he  was  merely  one,  though 
ike  most  iUustrioiis,  of  a  long  series  of  bards^  it  is  inconceivable 
that  his  predecessors  should  have  been  absolutely  unknown.  Cicero, 
indeed,  regrets  the  loss  of  these  rude  lays ;  but  it  is  in  the  charac- 
ter of  an  antiquarian  and  a  patriot  that  he  speaks,  and  not  of  an 
appraiser  of  literary  merit  The  reaUy  imaginative  and  poetical 
halo  which  invests  the  early  legends  of  Eome  must  not  be  attributed 
to  individual  genius,  but  partly  to  patriotic  impulse  working  among 
a  people  for  whom  their  city  and  her  faithful  defenders  supplied 
the  one  material  for  thought,  and  partly,  no  doubt^  though  we  know 
not  in  what  degree,  to  early  contact  with  the  legends  and  culture 
of  Gieece.  The  epitaphs  of  the  first  two  Scipios  are  a  good  cri- 
terion of  the  state  of  Uteraiy  acquirement  at  the  time.  They  are 
apparently  uninfluenced  by  Greek  models,  and  certainly  do  not 
present  a  high  standard  either  of  poetical  thought  or  expression. 

The  f act^  also,  that  the  Eomans  {possessed  no  native  term  for  a 
poet  is  highly  signiflcant  PoetOy  which  we  find  as  early  as  Nae- 
vius,^  is  Greek ;  and  vateSj  which  Zeuss  ^  traces  to  a  Celtic  root, 
meant  originally  *^  soothsayer,^  not  ^^  poet"'  Only  in  the  Augustan 
period  does  it  come  into  prominence  as  the  nobler  term,  denoting 
that  inspiration  which  is  the  gift  of  heaven  and  forms  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  genius.^  The  names  current  among  the  ancient  Eomans, 
librariusj  acrihOy  were  of  a  far  less  complimentary  nature,  and 
rofened  merely  to  the  mechanical  side  of  the  art^  These  con- 
siderations all  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  the  true  point  from 
which  to  date  the  beginning  of  Eoman  literature  is  that  assigned  by 
Horace,^  viz.  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  Punic 
wai&  It  was  then  that  the  Eomans  first  had  leisure  to  contem- 
plate the  marvellous  results  of  Greek  culture,  revealed  to  them  by 
the  capture  of  Tarentum  (272  ro.),  and  still  more  conspicuously 
by  the  aimexation  of  Sicily  in  the  war  with  Carthage.  In  Sicily, 
even  more  than  in  Magna  Graecia,  poetry  and  the  arts  had  a  splen- 
did and  enduring  life.  The  long  Ime  of  philosophers,  dramatists, 
«nd  historians  was  hardly  yet  extinct  llieocritus  was  still  teach- 
ing his  countrymen  the  new  poetry  of  rustic  life,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  conquered  provinces  came  to  reside  at  Eome, 

^  In  his  epitaph.  *  See  MommBcn  Hist  i  p.  240. 

'  It  is  a  tenn  of  oontempt  in  Ennina,  **quo8clim  Fauni  wUesquA  cane 
fcwU,"— op.  Oie,  Brut,  xviit 
«  Yiig.  £cL  ix.  34.  *  Feat  p.  888a,  U. 

•  Ep.  a  1, 162.  • 
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and  imported  their  arts  and  cultivation ;  and  from  this  period  the 
histor]^  of  Eoman  poetry  assumes  a  regular  and  connected  form.^    . 

Besides  the  scanty  traces  of  written  memorials,  there  were 
various  elements  in  Boman  civilisation  which  received  a  speedy 
development  in  the  direction  of  literature  and  science  as  soon  as 
Greek  influence  was  brought  to  bear  on  them.  These  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  viz.  rudimentary  dramatic  perform 
mances,  public  speaking  in  the  senate  and  f  orum,  and  the  study 
of  jurisprudence. 

The  capacity  of  the  Italian  nations  for  the  drama  is  attested  by 
the  fact  l^at  three  kinds  of  dramatic  composition  were  cultivated 
in  Eome,  and  if  we  add  to  these  the  semi-dramatic  Fescenmnaey  we 
shall  complete  the  list  of  that  department  of  literature.  This  very 
primitive  type  of  song  took  its  rise  in  Etruria ;  it  derives  its  name 
from  Fescennium,  an  Etrurian  town,  though  others  connect  it  with 
fascinum,  as  if  originally  it  were  an  attempt  to  avert  the  evil 
eye.^  Horace  traces  the  history  oi  this  rude  banter  from  its  source 
in  the  harvest  Add  to  its  city  developments  of  slander  and  abuse,^ 
which  needed  the  restraint  of  the  law.  Livy,  in  his  sketch  of  the 
rise  of  Eoman  drama,^  alludes  to  these  verses  as  altogether  un- 
polished, and  for  the  most  part  extemporaneous.  He  agrees  with 
Horace  in  describing  tiiem  as  taking  the  form  of  dialogue  {aUemts)^ 
but  his  account  is  meagre  in  the  extreme.  In  process  of  time  the 
Fescennines  seem  to  have  modified  both  their  form  and  character. 
From  being  in  alternate  strains,  they  admitted  a  treatment  as  if 
uttered  by  a  single  speaker, — so  at  least  we  should  infer  from  Ma- 
crobius's  notice  of  the  Fescennines  sent  by  Augustus  to  PoUId^^  which 
were  either  lines  of  extempore  raillery,  or  short  biting  epigrams, 
like  that  of  Catullus  on  Yatinius,^  owing  t^m  title  to  the  name 
solely  to  the  pungency  of  their  contents*  In  a  geneiftl  way  they 
were  restricted  to  weddings^  and  we  have  in  liie  first  EpitJialamktm 
of  Catullus,^  and  some  poem»  by  Clandian,  h^^bJy-refined  specimens 

^  It  has  been  argued  from  a  passage  in  livy  (ix.  36),  "ffabeo  audorea 
vulgo  turn  JRomanos  pueros,  gicui  wunc  Graeeis,  ita  Etipuscis  Uteris  ervdiri 
aoUtos,^  that  literatare  at  Rome  mnst  be  dated  ftom  the  final  conquest  of 
Btmria  (294  B.O.) ;  but  the  Romans  had  long  before  this  date  been  familiar 
with  Etruscan  literature,  such  as  it  was.  We  have  no  ground  for  suppomng 
th&t  they  borrowed  anything  except  the  art  of  divination,  and  similar  studiea. 
Neither  history  nor  dramatic  poetiy  was  cultivated  by  the  Etruscans. 

'  Others,  again,  explain  ./%w0Jiuem  a8=^a\A^s,  and  regard  the  sonfis  as  con- 
nected with  the  worsnip  of  the  reproductiye  power  in  nature.  Thi9  seems 
alien  from  the  Italian  systeiti  of  worship,  though  likely  enough  to  haye 
existed  in  Etruria,  If  it  ever  had  this  cHancter,  it  must  have  lost  it  before. 
its  introduction  into  Rome. 

»  Ep.  ii.  1,  139,  Bqq,  *  vii.  2.  •  Macr.  8.  ii  4,  21. 

•Clii.  ^C.  Ixi 
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of  this  clafis  of  oompositdon.  The  Fesceimines  owed  their  popular- 
ity to  the  light-hearted  temper  of  the  old  Italians,  and  to  a  readi- 
ness at  repartee  which  is  still  conspicuous  at  the  present  day  in 
many  parts  of  Italy. 

WiUi  more  of  the  dramatic  element  than  the  Fescennines,  the 
Saiurae  appear  to  have  early  found  a  footing  in  Borne,  though 
their  history  is  difficult  to  trace.  We  gather  from  Livy^  that  they 
were  acted  on  the  stage  as  early  as  359  B.a  Before  this  the 
boards  had  been  occupied  by  Etruscan  dancers,  and  possibly,  though 
not  certainly,  by  improvisers  of  Fescennine  buffooneries ;  but  soon 
after,  this  date  Saiurae  were  performed  by  one  or  more  actors  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  flute.  The  actors,  it  appears,  sang  as  well 
as  gesticulated,  until  the  time  of  livius,  who  set  apart  a  singer  for 
the  interludes,  while  he  himself  only  used  his  voice  in  the  dialogue. 
The  unrestrained  and  merry  character  of  the  Saiurae  fitted  them  for 
the  after-pieces,  which  broke  up  the  da3r^6  proceedings  {exodium) ; 
but  in  later  times,  when  tragedies  were  performed,  this  position 
was  generally  taken  by  l^e  Atdlana  or  the  Mime.  The  name  Satura 
(or  Satira)  is  from  larix  satura,  the  medley  or  hodge-podge,  "  quae 
referta  yariis  multisque  pnmitiis  in  sacro  apud  priscos  dus  infere- 
batur.''  Mommisen  supposes  it  to  have  been  the  "  masque  of  the 
full  men  "  (aaturt),  enacted  at  a  popular  festival,  while  others  have 
connected  it  with  the  Greek  Satyric  Drama.  In  its  dramatic  form 
it  disappears  early  from  history,  and  assumes  with  Ennius  a  dif- 
ferent character,  which  has  dung  to  it  ever  since. 

Besides  these  we  have  to  notice  the  Mime  and  the  Atellanae. 
The  former  corresponds  roughly  with  our  farce,  though  the  panto- 
mimic element  is  also  present,  and  in  the  most  recent  period 
gained  the  ascendancy.  Its  true  Latin  name  is  Planipea  (so 
Juvenal  Planipedea  audU  Fahioe^)  in  allusion  to  the  actor's 
entering  the  stage  barefoot,  no  doubt  for  the  better  exhibition  of 
his  agility.  Mimes  must  have  existed  from  very  remote  times  in 
Italy,  but  they  did  not  come  into  prominence  until  the  later  days 
of  tiie  Bepublic,  when  Laberius  and  Syrus  cultivated  them  with 
marked  success.  We  therefore  defer  noticing  them  until  our 
account  of  that.period. 

There  still  remain  the /a5t^a6  Atellanae,  so  called  from  Atella, 
an  Oscan  town  of  Campania,  and  often  mentioned  as  Oaci  LudL 
These  were  more  honourable  than  the  other  kinds,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  performed  by  the  young  nobles,  wearing  masks,  and 
giving  the  reins  to  their  power  of  improvisation.  Teuffel 
(L  I*  §  9)  considers  the  subjects  to  have  been  "  comic  descrip- 

^  ZocciL  »  Jut.  viu.  191. 
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tions  of  life  in  small  towns,  in  which  the  chief  peisonaged 
gradually  assumed  a  fixed  character."  In  the  period  of  which 
we  are  now  treating,  i.e.  before  the  time  of  a  written  literatnie, 
they  were  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  free-hom  citizens,  and,  to 
use  Liyy's  expression,  were  not  allowed  to  be  polluted  by  pro- 
fessional actors.  But  this  hindered  their  progress,  and  it  was 
not  until  several  centuries  after  their  introduction,  viz.,  in  the 
time  of  Sulla,  that  they  received  literary  treatment  They 
adopted  the  dialect  of  the  common  people,  and  were  more  or  less 
popular  in  their  character.  More  details  will  be  given  when  we 
examine  them  in  their  completer  form.  All  such  parts  of  these 
early  scenic  entertainments  as  were  not  mere  conversatioii  or 
ribaldry,  were  probably  composed  in  the  Satuznian  metre. 

This  ancient  rhythm,  the  only  one  indigenous  to  Italy,  presents 
some  points  wortiiy  of  discussion.  The  original  application  of 
the  name  is  not  agreed  upon.  Thompson  says,  ''The  tenn 
Satumius  seems  to  have  possessed  two  distinct  applications.  In 
both  of  these,  however,  it  simply  meant  *  as  old  as  the  days  of 
Saturn,'  and,  like  the  Greek  'Qyvycos,  was  a  kind  of  proverbial 
expression  for  something  antiquated.  Hence  (1 )  the  rude 
rhythmi'cal  effusions,  which  contained  the  early  Boman  story, 
might  be  called  Satumian,  not  with  reference  to  their  metrical 
law,  but  to  their  antiquity;  and  (2)  the  term  Satumius  was  also 
applied  to  a  definite  measure  on  the  principles  of  Oreek  prosody, 
though  rudely  and  loosely  moulded — iAie  measure  employed  by 
iTaevius,  which  soon  became  antiquated^  when  Ennius  introduced 
the  hexameter — and  which  is  the  metnim  8atunwum  recognised 
by  the  giammarian&"  ^  Whether  this  measure  was  of  Italian 
origin,  as  Mebuhr  and  Macaulay  think,  or  was  introduced  from 
Greece  at  an  early  period,  it  never  attained  to  anything  like  Greek 
strictness  of  metrical  rules.  To  scan  a  line  of  Livius  or  Naevius, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  since 
there  was  not  the  same  constancy  of  tisage  with  regard  to  quantity 
as  prevailed  after  Ennius,  and  the  relative  prominence  of  efyllables 
was  determined  by  accent,  either  natural  or  metrical  By  natural 
accent  is  meant  the  higher  or  lower  pitch  of  the  voice,  which  rests 
on  a  particular  syllable  of  each  word  e.g.  Lucius;  by  metrical 
accent  the  ictus  or  beat  of  the  verse,  which  in  the  Greek  rhythms 
implies  a  long  quantity^  but  in  the  Satumian  measure  has  nothing 
to  do  with  quantity.  The  principle  underlying  the  structure  of  the 
measure  is  as  follows.     It  is  a  succession  of  trochaic  beats,  six  in 

^  Some  have  imagined  that,  as  Satumia  tellus  is  used  for  Italy,  96 
SaJbwmius  numenu  may  simply  mean  the  native  or  Italian  rhythm. 
Bentley  (£p.  Phal.  xi.)  shows  Uiat  it  is  known  to  the  Oreeks.'  ' 
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aH,  preceded  by  a  jingle  syllable,  as  in  the  instance  quoted  by 
Macaulay: 

''The  I  quedn  was  fn  her  ch&mber  edting  br^ad  and  hiSney." 

So  in  the  Scipionic  epitaph, 

'<  Qui  I  b^  si  in  16nga  Ifcuis^t  tlbi  litier  vita." 

These  are,  doubtless,  the  purest  f  onn  of  the  measure.  In  these 
there  is  no  break,  but  an  even  continuous  flow  of  trochaic  rhythm. 
But  eyen  in  the  earliest  examples  of  Satumians  there  is  a  very 
strong  tendency  to  form  a  break  by  making  tiie  third  trochaic 
beat  close  a  word,  e,g. 

"  Cor  I  nm&B  Lncfns  H  Scipi6  Barbitns,** 

and  this  structure  prevailed,  so  that  in  the  fragments  of  livius 
and  Naevius  by  far  the  greater  number  exhibit  it 

When  Greek  patterns  of  versiflcation  were  introduced,  the 
Satumian  rhythm  seems  to  have  received  a  different  explanation. 
It  was  considered  as  a  compound  of  the  iambic  and  trochaic 
sy8tem&  It  might  be  described  as  an  iambic  heptkemimer 
followed  by  a  trochaic  dimeter  hrachycatalectic.  The  latter 
portion  was  preserved  with  something  like  regularity,  but  the 
former  admitted  many  variations.  The  best  example  of  this 
Qraeeised  metre  is  the  celebrated  line — 

''Babont  nudum  Metelli  |  Kaeyio  poetae." 

I^  however,  we  look  into  the  existing  fragments  of  Naevius 
and  livius,  and  compare  them  with  the  Scipionic  epitaphs,  we 
shall  find  that  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  rhythm ; 
that  whatever  theory  grammarians  might  adopt  to  explain  it,  the 
measure  of  these  poets  is  the  genuine  trochaic  beat,  so  natural  to 
a  primitive  people,^  and  only  so  far  elaborated  as  to  have  in  most 
cases  a  pause  alter  the  first  half  of  the  line.  The  idea  that  the 
metre  had  prosodiacal  laws,  which,  nevertheless,  its  greatest 
masters  habitually  violated,^  is  one  that  would  never  have  been 
maintained  had  not  the  desire  to  systematise  all  Latin  prosody  on 

'The  name  rpoxeuof,  "the  mnning  metre,**  sufficiently  indicates  its 
applicability  to  early  recitations,  in  which  the  rapidity  of  the  singer's 
movements  was  essential  to  the  desired  effect. 

'  Attilins  Fortunatianus,  De  Loctr.  Metr,  zxyi.  Spengel  (c^noted  Tenff. 
Som.  Lit.  §  58,  8)  assumes  the  following  laws  of  Saturnian  metre: — "  (1)  The 
Satumian  line  is  asynartetic ;  (2)  in  no  line  is  it  possible  to  omit  more  than 
one  thesia,  and  then  only  the  last  but  one,  generally  in  the  second  half  of  the 
line;  (8)  the  caesura  must  never  be  neglected,  and  falls  after  the  fourth 
ihesis  or  the  third  arsis  (this  rule,  however,  is  by  no  means  uniyersally 
observed);  (4)  hiatus  is  often  permitted  ;  (5)  the  araia  may  be  solved,  and 
Che  thesiB  replaced  by  pyrrhics  or  long  syUables. " 
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a  Greek  basis  pievailed  almost  tmiyeisall j.  The  trae  theoiy  of 
early  Latin  scansion  is  established  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  laboius 
of  Eitschl  in  regard  to  Plantus.  Thia  great  scholar  shows  that, 
whereas  after  Einnius  classic  poetry  was  based  on  quantity  alone, 
hefoio  him  accent  had  at  least  as  important  a  place ;  and,  indeed, 
that  in  the  determination  of  quantity,  the  main  results  in  many 
cases  were  produced  by  the  influence  of  accent 

Accent  (Gr.  vpoa-i^&ia)  implied  that  the  pronunciation  of  the 
accented  efyllable  was  on  a  higher  or  lower  note  than  the  rest  of 
the  word  It  was  therefore  a  musical,  not  a  quantitatiye  symbol 
The  rules  for  its  position  are  briefly  as  follows.  "So  words  but 
monosyllables  or  contracted  forms  have  the  accent  on  the  last ; 
dissyllables  are  therefore  always  accented  on  the  fiist^  and  poly- 
syllables on  the  first  or  second,  according  as  the  penultimate  is 
short  or  long,  LiimUf  eectdu  At  the  same  time,  old  Latin  was 
burdened  with  a  vast  number  of  sufSxes  with  a  long  final  TOweL 
The  result  of  the  non-accentuation  of  the  last  syllable  was  a  oon* 
tinual  tendency  to  slur  over  and  so  shorten  these  su£BbEes.  And 
this  tendency  was  carried  in  later  times  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  the  quantity  of  all  final  vowels  after  a  short  syllable  bearing 
the  accent  indiflerent.  There  were  therefore  two  opposing  con- 
siderations which  met  the  poet  in  his  capaciiy  of  verofier.  There 
was  the  desire  to  retain  the  accent  of  every-day  life,  and  so  make 
his  language  easy  and  natural,  and  the  desire  to  conform  to  the 
true  quantity,  and  so  make  it  strictly  correct  Li  the  early  poets 
this  struggle  of  opposing  principles  is  clearly  seen.  Many 
apparent  anomalies  in  yersification  are  due  to  the  influence  of 
accent  over-riding  quantity,  and  many  again  to  the  preservation  of 
the  original  quantity  in  spite  of  the  accent  Ennius  harmonised 
with  great  skill  the  claims  of  both,  doing  little  more  violence  to 
the  natural  accent  in  his  elaborate  system  of  quantity  than  was  done 
by  the  Satumian  and  comic  poets  with  their  fluctuating  usage.^ 

To  apply  these  results  to  the  Satumian  verses  extant^  let  us 
select  a  few  examples : 

''Gnai76d  patr6  progndtos  |  f6rti8  vir  Bapi^nsqae.*' 

patre  or  paired  retains  its  length  by  position,  t.e.  its  metrical 
accent,  against  the  natural  accent  pdtre.  In  the  case  of  syllables 
on  which  the  ictue  does  not  fall  the  quantity  and  accent  are 
indiflerent  They  are  always  counted  as  shorty  two  syllables  may 
stand  instead  of  one— 

per  liqnidnm  mire  eacUbites  |  dftem  vdiarant. 

^  The  reader  will  find  this  qaeation  diacoaeed  in  Wagner'i  AMhria; 
where  refereiicee  are  given  to  the  original  Qerman  authorities. 
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or  the  unaccented  syllable  may  be  altogether  omitted,  as  in  the 
second  half  of  the  line — 

In  a  line  of  Naevius — 

"  RanciiB  atqnd  Parpens  |  filii  UmA.*' 

we  hare  in  Purpdrem  an  instance  of  accent  dominating  over 
quantity.  But  the  first  two  words,  in  which  the  ictus  is  at 
variance  with  both  accent  and  quantity,  show  the  loose  character 
of  the  metre.  An  interesting  table  is  given  by  Gorssen  proving 
that  the  variance  between  natural  and  metrical  accent  is  greater 
in  the  Satumian  verses  than  in  any  others,  and  in  Plautus  than 
in  subsequent  poets,  and  in  iambics  than  in  trochaics.^  We 
should  infer  from  these  facts  (1)  that  the  trochaic  metre  was  the 
one  most  naturally  suited  to  the  Latin  language;  (2)  that  the 
progress  in  uniting  quantity  and  accent,  which  went  on  in  spite 
of  the  great  inferiority  of  the  poets,  proves  that  the  early  poets 
did  not  Tmderstand  the  conditions  of  ttie  problem  which,  they  set 
before  them.  To  follow  out  this  subject  into  detail  would  be  out 
of  place  here.  The  main  point  that  concerns  our  present  purpose 
is,  that  the  great  want  of  skill  displayed  ui  the  construction  of  the 
Satumian  verse  ^  shows  the  Eomans  to  have  been  mere  novices  in 
the  art  of  poetical  composition. 

The  Komans,  as  a  people,  possessed  a  peculiar  talent  for  public 
speaking.     Their  active  interest  in  political  life,  their  youthful 

^  Dactylic  poetry  is  not  here  incladed,  as  its  progross  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. In  this  metre  we  observe :  (1)  That  when  a  dactyl  or  spondee  ends 
a  word,  the  natural  and  metrical  accents  coincide  ;  e.g. — imniaf  sitnt  mihi, 
pror^mvpunt.  Hence  the  fondness  for  such  easy  and  natural  endings  as 
clcmdiArUiMr  HminaTUeU,  common  in  all  writers  down  to  Manilius.  (2)  That 
the  cttsura  is  opposed  to  the  accent,  e.g. — drma  vinimqiLe  oAn6  \  TroiaS  I 
qui.  These  anti-accentual  rhythms  are  continually  found  in  Yirgil,  Ovid, 
kc  from  a  fondness  for  csesura,  where  the  older  writers  have  qui  Troicte,  and 
the  like.  (8)  That  it  would  be  possible  to  avoid  any  collision  between  ictus 
and  accent,  e.g. — seUieet  dmnibiu  ist  labor  impendindus  et  &nines :  inveterdsdit 
et  aigro  in  eord^  seneaciif  &c.  But  the  rarity  of  such  lines  after  Lucretius 
ahows  that  they  do  not  conform  to  the  genius,  of  the  language.  The  corres- 
pondence thus  lost  by  improved  c<esara  is  partially  re-established  by  more 
careful  elision.  Elision  is  used  by  Virgil  to  make  the  verse  run  smoothly 
withoat  violating  the  natural  pronunciation  of  the  words ;  e.g. — mdnstruTA 
karrindum  vnftfrtM  ;  but  this  is  only  in  the  Aeneid.  Such  simple  means  of 
gaining  this  end  as  the  Lucretian  tine  vol'Apku  ^st,  immortdli  bAtU^  are  alto- 
gether avoided  by  him.  On  the  whole,  however,  among  the  Dactylic  poets^ 
from  Ennius  to  Juvenal,  the  balance  between  natural  and  metrical  accent 
remained  unchanged. 

*  Most  of  the  verses  extant  in  this  metre  will  be  found  in  WorUswortVa 
WrofmaUB  cmd  SpeeiiMM  vf  Early  Latm, 

O 
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traming  and  the  necessity  of  managing  their  own  affairs  at  an 
age  which  in  most  countries  would  be  wholly  engrossed  with 
boyish  sports,  all  combined  to  make  readiness  of  speech  an  almost 
uniyersal  acquirement.  The  weighty  earnestness  (gravitas)  peculiar 
to  the  national  character  was  nowhere  more  conspicuously  dis- 
played than  in  the  impassioned  and  yet  strictly  practical  discussions 
of  the  senate.  Taught  as  boys  to  follow  at  their  father's  side, 
whether  in  the  forum,  at  the  law  courts,  in  the  senate  at  a  great 
debate,  or  at  home  among  his  agricultural  duties,  they  gained  at 
An  early  age  an  insight  into  public  business  and  a  patient  aptitude 
for  work,  combined  with  a  power  of  manly  and  natural  eloquence, 
which  nothing  but  such  daily  familiarity  could  have  bestowed 
In  the  earlier  centuries  of  Rome  the  power  of  speaking  was 
acquired  solely  by  practice.  Eloquence  was  not  reduced  to  the 
rules  of  an  art^  far  less  studied  through  manuals  of  rhetoric. 
The  celebrated  speech  of  Appius  Claudius  when,  blind,  aged,  and 
infirm,  he  was  borne  in  a  litter  to  the  senate-house,  and  by  his 
burning  words  shamed  the  wavering  fathers  into  an  attitude 
worthy  of  their  country,  was  the  greatest  memorial  of  this  un- 
studied native  eloquence.  When  Greek  letters  were  introduced, 
oratory,  like  everything  else,  was  profoundly  influenced  by  them ; 
and  although  it  never,  during  ike  republican  period,  lost  its 
national  character,  yet  too  much  of  mere  display  was  undoubtedly 
mixed  up  with  it^  and  the  severe  self-restraint  of  the  native 
school  disappeared,  or  was  caricatured  by  antiquarian  imitators. 
The  great  nurse  of  Eoman  eloquence  was  Freedom ;  when  that 
was  lost^  eloquence  sank,  and  while  that  existed,  the  mere  lack 
of  technical  dexterity  cannot  have  greatly  abated  from  the  real 
power  of  the  speaker& 

The  subject  which  the  Eomans  wrought  out  for  themselves 
with  the  least  assistance  from  Greek  thought,  was  Jurisprudence. 
In  this  they  surpassed  not  only  the  Greeks,  but  all  nations 
ancient  and  modem.  From  the  early  formulae,  mostly  of  a  religious 
character,  which  existed  in  the  regal  period,  until  the  publication 
of  the  Decemviral  code,  conservatism  and  progress  went  hand  in 
hand.^  After  that  epoch  elementary  legal  knowledge  began  to 
be  diffused,  though  the  interpretation  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Patricians.  But  the  limitation  of 
the  judicial  power  by  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  code,  and  the 
obligation  of  the  magistrate  to  decide  according  to  the  written 
letter,  naturally  encouraged  a  keen  study  of  tibie  sources  which 

^  A  good  essay  on  this  subject  is  to  be  found  in  Word8worth*s  Fragnunia 
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in  later  times  expanded  into  the  splendid  developments  of 
Eoman  legal  science.  The  first  institution  of  the  table  of 
legis  adioneSy  attributed  to  Appius  Claudius  (304  no.),  must  be 
considered  as  the  commencement  of  judicial  knowledge  proper. 
The  responsa  pntdentium,  at  the  giving  of  which  yoimger  men 
were  present  as  listeners,  must  have  contributed  to  form  a  legal 
habit  of  thought  among  the  citizens,  and  prepared  a  vast  mass 
of  material  for  the  labours  of  the  philosophic  jurists  of  a  later 
age. 

But  inasmuch  as  neither  speeches  nor  legal  decisions  were  gene- 
rally committed  to  writing,  except  in  the  bare  form  of  registers, 
we  do  not  find  that  there  was  any  growth  of  regular  prose  com- 
position The  rule  that  prose  is  posterior  to  poetiy  holds  good  in 
Bome,  in  spite  of  the  essentially  prosaic  character  of  the  people. 
It  has  been  already  said  that  religious,  legal,  and  other  f  ormulsB  were 
arranged  in  rhythmical  fashion,  so  as  be  known  by  the  name  of 
earmina.  And  conformably  to  this  we  see  that  the  earliest  com- 
posers of  history,  who  are  in  point  of  time  the  first  prose  writers 
of  Eome,  did  not  write  in  Latin  at  aU,  but  in  Greek.  The  history 
of  Latin  prose  begins  with  Cato.  He  gave  it  that  peculiar 
colouring  which  it  never  afterwards  entirely  lost.  Having  now 
complete  our  preliminaiy  remarks,  we  shall  proceed  to  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  earliest  writers  whose  names  or  works 
have  come  down  to  us. 


CHAPTER  ni 

The  Introduotion  of  Greek  Lttbrature — Lrvius  Ain) 

Nabvius  (240-204  b.c.). 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  realise  the  effect  produced  on  the  Romans 
by  their  first  acquaintance  with  Greek  civilisation.  The  debt 
incurred  by  English  theology,  philosophy,  and  music,  to  Grermany, 
offers  but  a  faint  parallel.  If  we  add  to  this  our  obligations 
to  Italy  for  painting  and  sculpture,  to  France  for  mathe- 
matical science,  popular  comedy,  and  the  culture  of  the  saton^ 
to  the  Jews  for  finance,  and  to  other  nations  for  those  town 
amusements  which  we  are  so  slow  to  invent  for  ourselves,  we 
shall  still  not  have  exhausted  or  even  adequately  illustrated  the 
multifarious  influences  shed  on  every  department  of  Eoman 
life  by  the  newly  transplanted  genius  of  Hellas.  It  was  not  that 
she  merely  lent  an  impulse  or  gave  a  direction  to  elements  already 
existing.  She  did  this;  but  she  did  far  more.  She  kindled 
into  life  by  her  fruitful  contact  a  literature  in  prose  and  verse 
which  flourished  for  centuries.  She  completely  undermined 
the  general  belief  in  the  state  religion,  substituting  for  it  the 
fair  creations  of  her  finer  fancy,  or  when  she  did  not  substitute, 
blending  the  two  faiths  together  with  sympathetic  skill;  she 
entwined  herself  round  the  earliest  legends  of  Italy,  and  so 
moulded  the  historical  aspirations  of  Rome  that  the  great  patrician 
came  to  pride  himself  on  his  own  ancestral  connection  with  Greece, 
and  the  descent  of  his  founder  from  the  race  whom  Greece  had 
conquered.  Her  philosophers  ruled  the  speculations,  as  her  artists 
determined  the  aesthetics,  of  all  Roman  amateurs.  Her  physicians 
held  for  centuries  the  exclusive  practice  of  scientific  medicine ; 
while  in  music,  singing,  dancing,  to  say  nothing  of  the  lighter  or 
less  reputable  arts  of  ingratiation,  her  professors  had  no  rivals. 
The  great  field  of  education,  after  the  break  up  of  the  ancient 
system,  was  mainly  in  Greek  hands;  while  her  literature  and 
language  were  so  familiar  to  the  educated  Roman  that  in  hif> 
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moments  of  intensest  feeling  it  was  generally  in  some  Greek 
apophthegm  that  he  expressed  the  passion  which  moved  him.^ 

It  would,  therefore,  be  scarcely  too  much  to  assert  that  in 
every  field  of  thought  (except  that  of  law,  where  Eome  remained 
strictly  national)  the  Eoman  intellect  was  entirely  under  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Greek.  There  are,  of  course,  individual  excep- 
tions. Men  like  Cato,  Varro,  and  in  a  later  age  perhaps  Juvenal, 
could  understand  and  digest  Greek  culture  wiUiout  thereby  losing 
their  peculiarly  Eoman  ways  of  thought;  but  these  patriots  in 
literature,  while  rewarded  with  the  highest  praise,  did  not  exert  a 
proportionate  influence  on  the  development  of  the  national  mind. 
They  remained  like  comets  moving  in  eccentric  orbs  outside  the 
regular  and  observed  motion  of  the  celestial  system. 

The  strongly  felt  desire  to  know  something  about  Greek  literar 
ture  must  have  produced  within  a  few  years  a  pioneer  bold  enough 
to  make  the  attempt,  if  the  accident  of  a  schoolmaster  needing 
text-books  in  the  vernacular  for  his  scholars  had  not  brought  it 
about.  The  man  who  thus  first  clothed  Greek  poetry  in  a  Latin 
dress,  and  who  was  always  gratefully  remembered  by  the  Eomans 
in  spite  of  his  sorry  performance  of  the  task,  was  Livius  An- 
DBONicus  (285-2041  b.o.),  a  Greek  from  Tarentum,  brought  to  Eome 
275  B.O.,  and  made  the  slave  probably  of  M.  Livius  Salinator. 
Having  received  his  freedom,  he  set  up  a  school,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  his  pupils  translated  the  Odyssey  into  Satumian  verse.  A  few 
fragments  of  this  version  survive,  but  they  are  of  no  merit  either 
from  a  poetical  or  a  scholastic  point  of  view,  being  at  once  bald 
and  incorrect^  Cicero^  speaks  slightingly  of  his  poems,  as  also 
does  Horace,^  from  boyi^  experience  of  their  contents.  It  is 
curious  that  productions  so  immature  should  have  kept  their 
position  as  text-books  for  near  two  centuries ;  the  fact  shows  how 
conservative  the  Eomans  were  in  such  matters. 

Livius  also  translated  tragedies  from  the  Greek.  We  have  the 
names  of  the  AchUleSy  Aegisthtts,  Ajax,  Andromeda,  Danae,  Equvs 
Trqjanus,  Tereits,  Hermionej  Ino,  In  this  sphere  also  he  seems 
to  have  written  from  a  commendable  motive,  to  supply  the  popidar 
want  of  a  legitimate  drama.  His  first  play  was  represented  in 
240  &a  He  himself  followed  the  custom,  universal  in  the  early 
period,^  of  acting  in  his  own  dramas.     Li  them  he  reproduced 

^  Scipio  quoted  Homer  when  he  saw  the  flames  of  Cartha^  rising.  He  is 
described  as  having  been  profoandly  moved.  And  according  to  one  report 
Caesar's  last  words,  when  ne  saw  Brutus  among  his  assassins,  were  km  <rb 
TCfcvor. 

2  The  reader  will  find  them  all  in  Wordsworth. 

*  Brut,  xviii.  71,  non  diqna  aunt  quae  iUrum  legantur. 

*  Ep.  iL  1,  «9.  » liv.  vii.  2. 
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some  of  the  simpler  Greek  metres,  especially  the  trocliaic ;  and 
Terentiamis  Maurus^  gives  from  the  Ino  specimens  of  a  curious  ex- 
periment in  metre,  viz.  the  substitution  of  an  iambus  for  a' spondee 
in  the  last  foot  of  a  hexameter.  As  memorials  of  the  old  language 
these  fragments  present  some  interest;  words  like  perhitere 
{=perire)f  anciUabant  (=  hauriebant),  nefrendem  {  =  infantem)f 
dusmus  ( =»  dumosus),  disappeared  long  before  the  classicad  period. 

His  plodding  industry  and  laudable  aims  obtained  hrm  the 
respect  of  the  people.  He  was  not  only  selected  by  the  Pontifices 
to  write  the  poem  on  the  victory  of  Sena  (207  b.c.),2  but  was  the 
means  of  acquiring  for  the  class  of  poets  a  recognised  position  in 
the  body  corporate  of  the  state.  His  name  was  handed  down  to 
later  times  as  the  first  awakener  of  literary  effort  at  Eome,  but  he 
hardly  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  body  of  Eoman  authors. 
The  impulse  which  he  had  communicated  rapidly  bore  fruit 
Dramatic  literature  was  proved  to  be  popular,  and  a  poet  soon 
arose  who  was  fully  capable  of  fixing  its  character  in  the  lines 
which  its  after  successful  cultivation  mainly  pursued.  Cn.  Nabvius, 
(269 '^204  B.C.)  a  Campanian  of  Latin  extraction  and  probably  not  a 
Eoman  citizen,  had  in  his  early  manhood  fought  in  the  first  Punic 
war.^  At  its  conclusion  he  came  to  Eome  and  applied  himself  to 
literary  work.  He  seems  to  have  brought  out  his  first  play  as 
early  as  235  b.o.  His  work  mainly  consisted  of  translations  horn 
the  Greek ;  he  essayed  both  tragedy  and  comedy,  but  his  genius 
iuclined  him  to  prefer  the  latter.  Many  of  his  comedies  have 
Latin  names,  Dohis^  Figultts,  Nautae,  &c.  These,  however,  were 
not  togcUae  but  jpalliaiae,^  treated  after  the  same  manner  as 
those  of  Plautus,  with  Greek  costumes  and  surroundings.  His 
original  contribution  to  the  stage  was  the  Praetexta,  or  national 
historical  drama,  which  thenceforth  established  itself  as  a  legiti- 
mate, though  rarely  practised,  branch  of  dramatic  art  We  have 
the  names  of  two  Praetextae  by  him,  Clastidium  and  Bomulus 
or  Alimonium  Romuli  et  BemL 

The  style  of  his  plays  can  only  be  roughly  uif erred  from  the 
few  passages  which  time  has  spared  us.  That  it  was  masculine 
and  vigorous  is  clear ;  we  should  expect  also  to  find  from  the 
remarks  of  Horace  as  well  as  from  his  great  antiquity,  considerable 

1 19,  36.    The  lines  are— 

"  Etlam  parpnreo  eraras  Indnde  ootharno, 
Altina  et  rerocet  volacrei  in  pectore  dniis: 
Presfiaqae  lam  gravida  crepltent  tibi  terga  pharetn; 
Derlge  odorlseqaoa  ad  certa  cabilia  c&aea." 

In  their  present  form  these  verses  are  obviously  a  century  and  a  half  at  least 
later  than  Livius. 
•  Livy,  zzvii.  87.  >  GelL  zvii  71,  45.  «  See  page  46. 
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Tonglmess.  But  on  referring  to  the  fragments  we  do  not  observe 
this.  On  the  contrary,  the  style  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy  is 
simple,  natural,  and  in  good  taste.  It  is  certainly  less  laboured 
than  l^at  of  Ennius,  and  though  it  lacks  the  racy  flavour  of 
Plautus,  shows  no  inferiority  to  lus  in  command  of  the  resources  of 
the  language.^  On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  justify  the  people 
in  their  admiration  for  him  as  a  genuine  exponent  of  the  strong 
native  humour  of  his  day,  which  the  refined  poets  of  a  later  age 
could  not  appreciata 

Naevius  did  not  only  occupy  himself  with  writing  plays.  He 
took  a  keen  interest  in  politics,  and  brought  himself  into  trouble 
by  the  freedom  with  which  he  lampooned  some  of  the  leading 
families.  The  Metelli,  especially,  were  assailed  by  him,  and  it 
was  probably  through  their  resentment  that  he  was  sent  to  prison, 
where  he  solaced  himself  by  composing  two  comedies.^  Plautus, 
who  was  more  cautious,  and  is  by  some  thought  to  have  had  for 
Kaevius  some  of  the  jealousy  of  a  rival  craftsman,  alludes  to  this 
imprisonment:—* 

*'  Nam  OS  colamnatam  poetae  esse  indaudivi  barbaro^ 
Quo!  bini  custodes  semper  totis  horis  accubant." 

The  poet,  however,  did  not  learn  wisdom  from  experience.  He 
lampooned  the  great  Scipio  in  some  spirited  verses  still  extant^  and 
doubtless  made  many  others  feel  the  shafts  of  his  ridicule.  But 
the  censorship  of  literary  opinion  was  very  strict  in  Home,  and 
when  he  again  fell  under  it,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city.  He 
is  said  to  have  retired  to  Utica,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
and  died  (circ.  204  B.a).  It  was  probably  there  that  he  wrote 
the  poem  which  gives  him  the  chief  interest  for  us,  and  the  loss 
of  which  by  the  hand  of  time  is  deeply  to  be  regretted.  Debarred 
from  the  stage,  he  turned  to  his  own  military  experience  for  a 
subject,  and  chose  the  first  Punic  war.  He  thus  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  class  of  poetry  known  as  the  '*  National  Epic,''  which 
received  its  final  development  in  the  hands  of  YirgiL     The  poem 

^  The  reader  may  like  to  see  one  or  two  specimens.    We  give  one  from 

tragedy  (tiie  Lycurgus) : 

**  Vo8  qui  rei^alli  oorpoilB  enstodtas 
Agltatia,  Ito  actatum  in  fnmdiferos  loooa, 
Ingenlo  arbuta  abl  nata  mnt,  non  obtlta;  ** 

and  one  from  comedy  (the  TarentiUa),  the  description  of  a  coqaette-- 

'^QaaalpDa 
In  choro  Indent  datatlm  dat  se  at  commnnem  facit; 
Alii  adnatat,  alll  adnlctat,  alimn  amat,  allam  tenoL 
Allbl  manoB  mt  occupata,  alU  percelllt  pedem, 
Analnm  alil  dat  spectandiim,  a  labrla  aiiom  InToeati 
Alii  cantatf  attamen  alii  foo  dat  digito  Uteras.** 

>  The  ffariolui  and  Leo.  *  MiL  Glor.  211. 
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was  written  in  Satumian  verse,  perhaps  from  a  patriotic  motive ; 
and  was  not  divided  into  books  until  a  century  after  the  poet's 
death,  when  the  grammarian  Lampadio  arranged  it  in  seven  books, 
assigning  two  to  the  mythical  relations  of  Eome  and  Carthage,  and 
the  remainder  to  the  history  of  the  war.  The  narrative  seems  to 
have  been  vivid,  trathful,  and  free  from  exaggerations  of  language. 
The  legendary  portion  contained  the  stoiy  of  Aeneas's  visit  to  Car- 
thage, which  Virgil  adopted,  besides  borrowing  other  single  inci- 
dents. What  fragments  remain  are  not  very  interesting  and  do 
not  enable  us  to  pronounce  any  judgment  But  Cicero's  epithet 
^^IttctdejUe  scripsit"^  is  suflBcient  to  show  that  he  highly  appre- 
ciated the  poet's  powers ;  and  the  popularity  which  he  obtained 
in  his  life-time  and  for  centuries  after  his  death,  attests  his  capacity 
of  seizing  the  national  modes  of  thought  He  had  a  high  opinion 
of  himself ;  he  held  himself  to  be  the  champion  of  the  old  Italian 
school  as  opposed  to  the  Graecising  innovators.  His  epitaph  is 
very  characteristic  :^ 

"  Mortales  immortales  si  foret  fas  flere, 
Flerent  Divae  Camenae  Naevium  poetam. 
Itaqne  postquamst  Orcino  traditus  thesauro 
Obhtd  suit  Kornae  loquier  Latina  lingua." 

»  Brut  19,  76. 

'  If  immortals  might  weep  for  mortals,  the  diyine  Camenae  would  weep 
for  Kaevius  the  poet ;  thus  it  is  that  now  he  has  been  delivered  into  the 
treasure-house  of  Orcua,  men  hare  forgotten  at  Rome  how  to  speak  the 
Latin  tonp^ne. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ROHAN  GOMBDY — ^PLAUTUS  TO  TURPILIUS  (254-103  B.a). 

Before  entering  upon  any  criticism  of  the  comic  authors,  it  will 
be  well  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
Eoman  theatre.  Theatrical  structures  at  Borne  resembled  on  the 
whole  those  of  Greece,  from  which  they  were  derived  at  first 
through  the  medium  of  Etruria,^  but  afterwards  directly  from  the 
great  theatres  which  Magna  Graecia  possessed  in  abundance.  Un- 
like the  Greek  theatres,  however,  those  at  Eome  were  of  wood 
not  of  stone,  and  were  mere  temporary  erections,  taken  down  im- 
mediately after  being  used.  On  scafibldings  of  this  kind  the  plays 
of  Flautus  and  Terence  were  performed.  Even  during  the  last 
period  of  the  Republic,  wooden  theatres  were  set  up,  sometimes 
on  a  scale  of  profuse  expenditure  little  consistent  with  their 
duration.'  An  attempt  was  made  to  build  a  permanent  stone 
theatre,  135  B.O.,  but  it  was  defeated  by  the  Consul  Scipio  Nasica.^ 

The  credit  of  building  the  first  such  edifice  is  due  to  Pompey 
(55  B.a),  who  caused  it  to  have  accommodation  for  40,000  spec- 
tators. Vitruvius  in  his  fifth  book  explains  the  ground-plan  of 
such  buildings.  They  were  almost  always  on  the  same  model, 
differing  in  material  and  size.  On  one  occasion  two  whole  theatres 
of  wood,  placed  back  to  back,  were  made  to  turn  on  a  pivot,  and 
so  being  united,  to  form  a  single  amphitheatre.*  In  construction, 
the  Roman  theatre  differed  from  the  Greek  in  reserving  an  arc  not 
exceeding  a  semicircle  for  the  spectators.  The  stage  itself  was 
laige  and  raised  not  more  than  five  feet  But  the  orchestra,  instead 
of  containing  the  chorus,  was  filled  by  senators,  magistrates,  and 

*  See  Livy,  vii.  2. 

^  The  most  celebrated  was  that  erected  by  Scanms  in  his  aedileship  58 
&a,  an  almost  incredible  description  of  which  is  given  by  Pliny,  N.  H.  xzxvi. 
12.     See  Diet.  Ant.  Theatrumfi,  whence  this  is  taken. 

'  A  temporary  stone  theatre  was  probably  erected  for  the  ApoUinarian 
Games,  179  b.c.  If  so,  it  was  soon  palled  down ;  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  determination  of  the  Senate  not  to  encomage  dramatic  performances. 

4  Done  by  Curio,  50  b.g. 
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distinguislied  guests.^  This  made  it  easier  for  tlie  Bomans  to  dis- 
pense with  a  chorus  altogether,  which  we  find,  as  a  role,  they  did. 
The  rest  of  the  people  sat  or  stood  in  the  great  semicircle  behind 
that  which  f  oimed  the  orchestra.  The  order  in  which  they  placed 
themselves  was  not  fixed  by  law  until  the  later  years  of  the 
Eepublic,  and  again,  with  additional  safeguards,  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus.^  But  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  rules  of  pre- 
cedence were  for  the  most  part  voluntmly  observed. 

It  would  appear  that  in  the  earliest  theatres  there  were  no  tiers 
of  seats  (cunei),  but  merely  a  semicircle  of  sloping  soil,  banked  up 
for  the  occasion  (cavea)  on  which  those  who  had  brought  seats  sat 
down,  while  the  rest  stood  or  reclined.  The  stage  itself  is  called 
pulpitum  or  proscaeniumj  and  the  decorated  background  scaena. 
Women  and  children  were  allowed  to  be  present  from  the  earliest 
period ;  slaves  were  not,*  though  it  is  probable  that  many  came 
by  the  permission  of  their  masters.  The  position  of  poets  and 
actors  was  anything  but  reputable.  The  manager  of  the  company 
was  generally  at  best  a  freedman ;  and  the  remuneration  given  by 
the  Aediles,  if  the  piece  was  successful,  was  very  smcdl ;  if  it 
failed,  even  that  was  withheld.  The  behaviour  of  the  audience  was 
certainly  none  of  the  best  Accustomed  at  all  times  to  the  eigoy- 
ment  of  the  eye  rather  than  the  ear,  the  Eomans  weie  always  impa- 
tient of  mere  dialogue.  Thus  Terence  tells  us  that  contemporary 
poets  resorted  to  various  devices  to  produce  some  novel  spectacle, 
and  he  feels  it  necessary  to  explain  why  he  himself  f urmshes  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Fair  criticism  could  hardly  be  expected  from  so  motley 
an  assembly ;  hence  Terence  begs  the  people  in  each  case  to  listen 
carefully  to  his  play  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  if  they  disapprove, 
to  hiss  it  off  the  stage.^  In  the  times  of  Plautus  and  Ennius  the 
spectators  were  probably  more  discriminating;  but  the  steady 
depravation  of  the  spectacles  furnished  for  their  amusement  con- 
tributed afterwards  to  brutalise  them  with  fearful  rapidity,  until 
at  the  close  of  the  Bepublican  period  dramatic  exhibitions  were 
thought  nothing  of  in  comparison  with  a  wild-beast  fight  or  a 
gladiatorial  show. 

At  first,  however,  comedy  was  decidedly  a  favourite  with  the 
people,  and  for  one  tragic  poet  whose  name  has  reached  us  there 
are  at  least  five  comediana  Of  the  three  kinds  of  poetry  culti- 
vated in  this  early  period,  comedy,  which,  according  to  Quintilian^ 
was  the  least  successful,  has  been  much  the  most  fortunate.  For 
whereas  we  have  to  form  our  opinion  of  Boman  tragedy  chiefly 

*  Primus  avhseUiorum  ordo,  '  Otho's  Law,  68  b.o. 

*  See  Mommsen,  Bk.  ilL  ch.  xr.  ^  See  proL  tO.Andria. 
^  Quint  z.  1,  Ccmoediok  9na9tin#  clavdicamus. 
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from  the  testimony  of  ancient  authors,  we  can  estimate  the  value  of 
Eoman  comedy  from  the  ample  remains  of  its  two  greatest  masters. 
The  plays  of  Plautus  are  the  most  important  for  this  purpose, 
independently  of  their  greater  talent,  they  give  a  truer  picture  of 
Eoman  manners,  smd  reflect  more  accurately  the  popular  taste  and 
level  of  culture.  It  is  from  them,  therefore,  that  any  general  re- 
marks on  Eoman  comedy  would  naturally  be  illustrated. 

Comedy,  being  based  on  the  fluctuating  circumstances  of  real 
life,  lends  itself  more  easily  than  tragedy  to  a  change  of  form. 
Hence,  while  tragic  art  after  once  passing  its  prime  slowly  but 
steadily  declines,  comedy  seems  endued  with  greater  vitality,  and 
when  politics  and  religion  are  closed  te  it,  readily  contents  itself 
with  tiiie  less  ambitious  sphere  of  manners.  Thus,  at  Athens, 
Menander  raised  the  new  comedy  te  a  celebrity  little  if  at  all  inferior 
to  the  old ;  while  the  form  of  art  which  he  created  has  retained 
its  place  in  modem  literature  as  perhaps  the  most  enduring  which 
the  drama  has  assumed.  In  Eome  there  was  far  too  little  liberty 
of  speech  for  the  Aristophanic  comedy  to  be  possible.  Outspoken 
attacks  in  public  on  the  leading  statesmen  did  not  accord  with 
the  senatorial  idea  of  government.  Hence  such  poets  as  possessed 
a  <9omic  vein  were  driven  to  the  only  style  which  could  be  culti- 
vated with  impunity,  viz.  that  of  Philemon  and  Menander.  But 
a  difficulty  met  them  at  the  outset.  The  broad  allusions  and 
rough  fun  of  Aristophanes  were  much  more  intelligible  to  a  Eoman 
public  than  the  refined  criticism  and  quiet  satire  of  Menander, 
even  supposing  the  poet  able  to  reprodtice  these.  The  author  who 
aspired  to  please  the  public  had  this  problem  before  him, — while 
taking  the  Middle  and  I^ew  Comedy  of  Athens  for  his  model,  to 
adapt  them  to  the  coarser  requirements  of  Eoman  taste  and  the 
national  rather  than  cosmopolitan  feeling  of  a  Eoman  audience, 
without  drawing  down  the  wrath  of  tiie  government  by  im- 
pradent  political  allusiona. 

It  was  the  success  with  which  Plautus  fulfilled  these  conditions 
that  makes  him  pre-eminentiy  the  comic  poet  of  Eome ;  and  which, 
though  purists  affected  to  depreciate  him,^  excited  the  admiration 
of  such  men  as  Cicero,^  Yarro,  and  Sisenna,  and  secured  the  unin- 
terrupted representation  of  his  plays  until  the  fourth  century  of 
the  Empire. 

The  life  of  Plautus,  which  extended  from  254  to  184  b.o. 
presents  little  of  interest    His  name  used  to  be  written  M. 

»  Hot.  Ep.  il  1, 170. 

**  At  vesfcrl  proavt  Plantlnos  et  nmnerM  et 
Lavdarere  sales :  nimiam  paUenter  ntrumqiw 
Ne  dicam  ttiUU  mlntL" 

s  De  Off.  i  29, 104. 
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Aooius,  but  is  now,  on  the  authority  of  the  Ambrosian  MS. 
changed  to  T.  Maooius  Plautus.  He  was  hj  birth  an  Umbrian 
from  Sassina,  of  free  parents,  but  poor.  We  are  told  by  Gellius^ 
that  he  made  a  small  fortune  by  stage  decorating,  but  lost  it 
by  rash  investment ;  he  was  then  reduced  to  labouring  for  some 
years  in  a  com  mill,  but  having  employed  his  spare  time  in  writing, 
he  established  a  sufficient  reputation  to  be  able  to  devote  the  rest 
of  his  life  to  the  pursuit  of  his  art  He  did  not,  however,  form  a 
high  conception  of  his  responsibility.  The  drudgery  of  manual 
labour  and  the  hardships  under  which  he  had  begun  his  literary 
career  were  unfavourable  to  the  finer  susceptibilities  of  an  enthusi- 
astic nature.  So  long  as  the  spectators  applauded  he  was  satisfied. 
He  was  a  prolific  writer  ;  130  plays  are  attributed  to  him,  but  their 
genuineness  was  the  subject  of  discussion  from  a  very  early  period. 
Varro  finally  decided  in  favour  of  only  21,  to  which  he  added  19 
more  as  probably  genidne,  the  rest  he  pronounced  uncertain.  We 
may  join  hinn  in  regarding  it  as  very  probable  that  the  plays  falsely 
attributed  to  Plautus  were  productions  of  his  own  and  the  next 
generation,  which  for  business  reasons  the  managers  allowed  to  pass 
under  the  title  of  "  Plautine. "  Or,  perhaps,  Plautus  may  have  given 
a  few  touches  and  the  benefit  of  his  great  name  to  the  plays  of  his 
less  celebrated  contemporaries,  much  as  the  great  Italian  painters 
used  the  services  of  their  pupUs  to  multiply  their  own  works. 

Of  the  20  plays  that  we  possess  (the  entire  Yarronian  list,  ex- 
cept the  Vidulana,  which  was  lost  in  the  Middle  Ages)  all  have  the 
same  general  character,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  AmphUruo. 
This  ia  more  of  a  burlesque  than  a  comedy,  and  is  full  of  humour. 
It  is  founded  on  the  weU-wom  fable  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena,  and 
has  been  imitated  by  Moli^re  and  Dryden.  Its  source  is  uncertain; 
but  it  ia  probably  from  Archippus,  a  writer  of  the  old  comedy  (415 
B.a).    Its  form  suggests  rather  a  development  of  the  Satyric  drama. 

The  remaining  plays  are  based  on  real  life ;  the  real  life  that 
is  pourtrayed  by  Menander,  and  by  no  means  yet  established  in 
Eome,  though  soon  to  take  root  there  with  far  more  disastrous  con- 
sequences— the  life  of  imbecile  fathers  made  only  to  be  duped, 
and  spendthrift  sons ;  of  jealous  husbands,  and  dull  wives ;  of 
witty,  cunning,  and  wholly  unscrupulous  slaves ;  of  parasites,  lost 
to  all  self-respect ;  of  trafiickers  in  vice  of  both  sexes,  sometimes 
cringing,  sometimes  threatening,  but  almost  always  outwitted  by  a 
duplicity  superior  to  their  own ;  of  members  of  the  demi-monde, 
whose  beauty  is  only  equalled  by  their  shameless  venality,  though 
some  of  them  enUst  our  sympathies  by  constancy  in  love,  others  by 
unmerited  suflFerinps  (which,  however,  always  end  happily) ;  and, 

1  ul  8,  U.  .     - 
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finally,  of  ati  array  of  cooks,  go-betweens,  confidantes,  and  nonde^ 
scripts,  who  will  do  any  thing  for  a  dinner — a  life,  in  short,  that 
saggests  a  gloomy  idea  of  the  state  into  which  the  once  manly  and 
high-minded  «ithenians  had  sunk. 

It  may,  however,  be  questioned  whether  Plautus  did  not  exceed 
his  models  in  licentiousness,  as  he  certainly  feU  below  them  in 
elegance.  The  drama  has  always  been  found  to  exercise  a  decided 
influence  on  pubhc  morals;  and  at  Eome,  where  there  was  no 
authoritative  teaching  on  the  subject,  and  no  independent  investi- 
gation of  the  foundations  of  moral  truth,  a  series  of  brilliant  plays, 
in  which  life  was  regarded  as  at  best  a  dull  affair,  rendered  tolerable 
by  coarse  pleasures,  practical  jokes,  and  gossip,  and  then  only  as 
long  as  the  power  of  enjoyment  lasts,  can  have  had  no  good  effect 
on  the  susceptible  minds  of  the  audience.  The  want  of  respect  for 
age,  again,  so  alien  to  old  Eoman  feeling,  was  an  element  imported 
from  &e  Greeks,  to  whom  at  all  times  the  contemplation  of  old  age 
presented  the  gloomiest  associations.  But  it  must  have  struck  at 
the  root  of  all  Eoman  traditions  to  represent  the  aged  father  in  any 
but  a  venerable  light;  and  inimitable  as  Plautus  is  as  a  humourist, 
we  cannot  regard  him  as  one  who  either  elevates  his  own  art^  or  in 
any  way  represents  the  nobler  aspect  of  the  Eoman  mind. 

The  conventional  refinement  with  which  Menander  invested  his 
characters,  and  which  waB  so  happily  reproduced  by  Terence,  was 
not  attempted  by  Plautus.  His  excellence  lies  rather  in  the  bold 
and  natural  flow  of  his  dialogue,  fuller,  perhaps,  of  spicy  humour 
and  broad  fun  than  of  wit,  but  of  humour  and  fun  so  lighthearted 
and  spontaneous  that  the  soberest  reader  is  carried  away  by  it  In 
the  construction  of  his  plots  he  shows  no  great  originality,  though 
often  much  ingenuity.  Sometimes  they  are  adopted  without 
change,  as  that  of  the  TrinummvA  from  the  ©lyo-av/oos  of  Philemon  ; 
sometimes  they  are  patched  together^  from  two  or  more  Greek 
plays,  as  is  probably  the  case  with  the  Epidicm  and  Gaptiiri  ; 
sometimes  they  are  so  slight  as  to  amount  to  little  more  than  a  peg 
on  which  to  hang  the  witty  speeches  of  the  dialogue,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, those  of  the  Persa  and  Curcu/io. 

The  Menaechmi  and  Trinummus  are  the  best  known  of  his 
plays ;  the  former  would  be  hard  to  parallel  for  effective  humour : 
the  point  on  which  the  plot  turns,  viz.  the  resemblance  between  two 
pairs  of  brothers,  which  causes  one  to  be  mistaken  for  the  other, 
and  so  leads  to  many  ludicrous  scenes,  is  familiar  to  aU  readers  of 
Shakespeare  from  the  Comedy  of  Errors,     Of  those  plays  which 

^  ThiB  process  is  called  contamination.  It  was  necessitated  by  the  f oud- 
ntn  of  a  Boman  audi/^nce  for  plenty  of  action,  and  their  indifference  to  mere 
diakgae. 
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border  on  the  sentimental  tlie  best  is  the  Gaptivi,  which  the  poet 
himself  recommends  to  the  audience  on  the  score  of  its  good  moral 
lesson,  adding  with  truth — 

"  Huiuamodi  paacas  poetae  reperiant  comoedias  * 
Ubi  boni  meliores  fiaiit." 

We  are  told^  that  Plautus  took  the  greatest  pleasure  in  his  Paett- 
doltis,  which  was  also  the  work  of  his  old  aga  The  Epidicus  also 
must  have  been  a  favourite  with  him.  There  is  an  allusion  to  it 
in  the  Bacchides,^  which  shows  that  authors  then  were  as  much 
distressed  by  the  incapacity  of  the  actors  as  they  are  now, 

**  l^on  herus  sed  actor  mihi  cor  odio  sandat. 
Etiam  Epidicum  quam  ego  fabulum  aeqne  ac  me  ixisom  amo 
Nullam  aequo  inyitus  specto,  si  agit  Peilio." 

The  prologues  prefixed  to  nearly  all  the  plays  are  interesting  from 
their  fidelity  to  the  Greek  custom,  whereas  those  of  Terence  are 
more  personal,  and  so  resemble  the  modem  prologue.  In  the  former 
we  see  the  arch  insinuating  pleasantry  of  Plautus  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  spectators,  a  result  which, 
we  may  be  sure,  he  finds  little  difficulty  in  achieving.  Among 
the  other  plays,  the  Poenulua  possesses  for  the  philologist  this 
special  attraction,  that  it  contains  a  Phoenician  passage,  which, 
though  rather  carelessly  transliterated,  is  the  longest  fragment 
we  possess  of  that  important  Semitic  language.^  All  the  Plautine 
plays  belong  to  the  Palliatae,  t,e,  those  of  which  the  entire 
surroundings  are  Greek,  the  name  being  taken  from  the  Pallium  or 
Greek  cloak  worn  by  the  actors.  There  was,  however,  in  the  Italian 
towns  a  species  of  comedy  founded  on  Greek  models  but  national 
in  dress,  manners,  and  tone,  known  as  Comoedia  Togata^  of  which 
Titinius  was  the  greatest  master.  The  Amphitnw  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  class ;  ij^  as  has  been  suggested  above,  it  be  assigned  to 
the  old  comedy,  it  will  be  a  Palliata.  If,  as  others  thin]^  it  be 
rather  a  specimen  of  the  lAapo-TpayoiSta,*  or  BhirUhonica  (so  called 
from  Rhinthon  of  Tarentum),  it  would  form  the  only  existing 
specimen  of  another  class,  called  by  the  Greeks  ^IraXucq  KtafuaSCa. 
Horace  speaks  of  Plautus  as  a  follower  of  Epicharmus,  and  his 
plots  were  frequently  taken  from  mythological  subjects.  With 
regard,  however,  to  the  other  plays  of  Plautus,  as  well  as  those  of 
Caecilius,  Trabea,  Licinius  Imbrex,  Luscius  Lavinius,  Terence  and 
Turpilius,  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  they  departed 
from  the  regular  treatment  of  paUiatae.* 

1  Cic.  de  Sen.  60.  »  ii.  2,  85.  »  Poen.  v.  1. 

^  Plantus  himself  calls  it  Tragico-comoedia. 

'  We  find  in  Donatus  the  term  crqmUzta,   which  seems  equivalent  to 
fciUiata^  though   it  probably  was  extended    to  tragedy,  which  paUiata 
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Flautns  ifi  a  complete  master  of  the  Latin  language  in  its  more 
eolloqnial  forma  Whatever  he  wiohes  to  say  he  finds  no 
difficulty  in  expressing  without  the  least  shadow  of  obscurity. 
His  full,  flowing  style,  his  inexhaustible  wealth  of  words,  the 
pliancy  which  in  his  skilful  hands  ia  given  to  the  comparatively 
rude  instrument  with  which  he  works,  are  remarkable  in  the 
highest  degree.  In  the  invention  of  new  words,  and  the  fertility 
of  his  combinations,^  he  reminds  us  of  Shakespeare,  and  far 
exceeds  any  other  Latin  author.  But  perhaps  this  faculty  is  not 
so  much  absent  from  subsequent  writers  as  kept  in  check  by  them. 
They  felt  that  Latin  gained  more  by  terse  arrangement  and  exact 
fitness  in  the  choice  of  existing  terms,  than  by  coining  new  ones 
after  the  Greek  manner.  Flautus  represents  a  tendency,  which, 
after  him,  steadily  declines ;  Lucretius  is  more  sparing  of  new 
compounds  than  Ennius,  Yirgil  than  Lucretius,  and  after  Yii^l 
the  age  of  creating  them  had  ceased. 

It  must  strike  every  reader  of  Flautus,  as  worthy  of  note,  that 
he  assumes  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue  on  the  part 
of  his  audience.  Kot  only  are  many  (chiefly  commercial)  terms 
directly  imported  from  the  Greek,  as  dicay  iarpessitOy  logi, 
sycophatUia,  agoranomus,  but  a  large  number  of  Greek  adjectives 
and  adverbs  are  used,  which  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  formed 
part  of  the  general  speech — e.g.  thalasneusy  eusckeme,  dulice, 
dapnlis:  Greek  pxms  are  introduced,  as,  "opus  est  Chryso 
Chtysalo"  in  the  Bacchides;  and  in  the  Persa  we  have  the 
following  nybrid  title  of  a  supposed  Persian  grandee,  "  Vaniloqui- 
dorus  Yirginisvendorddes  Nugipolyloguides  ArgenUexterehronidet 
Tedigniloquidee  Nummorumeicpalpojddes  QuodtsemdamHjpides  Nun- 
quamjposteareddides  I " 

Nevertheless,  Plautus  never  uses  Greek  words  in  the  way  so 
justly  condemned  by  Horace,  viz.  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  thinking 
out  the  proper  Latin  equivalent  He  is  as  free  from  this  bad 
habit  as  Cato  himself:  all  his  Graecisms,  when  not  technical 
terms,  have  some  humorous  point ;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
the  good  example  set  by  him  was  followed  by  all  his  successors 
in  i^e  comic  drama.  Their  superiority  in  this  respect  may  be 
appreciated  by  comparing  them  with  the  extant  fragments  of 

Apparently  waa  not  Trdbeataf  ft  term  mentioned  by  Snet  in  his  treatise 
M  OrammcU.  seems  =  praetextcUUf  at  all  events  it  refers  to  ft  pl&y  with  national 
characters  of  an  exalted  rank. 

^  E.g.  trahax,  perenniservns,  contortiplicati,  parcipromns,  prognariter,  and 
ft  hundred  others.  In  Pseud,  i.  5  ;  ii.  4,  22,  we  have  x^^^  roZrtp  «-ot£,  vmi 
^^,  Kcd  TovTo  8^,  and  other  Greek  modes  of  traoaition.    Cf.Pers.  ii.  1,  79. 
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In  his  metres  lie  follows  the  Greek  systems,  bat  somewhat 
loosely.  His  iambics  admit  spondees,  &&  into  ail  places  but  the 
last ;  but  some  of  his  plays  show  much  more  care  than  others : 
the  Peraa  and  Btichus  being  the  least  accurate,  the  Menaechmi 
peculiarly  smooth  and  harmonious.  The  Trochaic  tetrameter  and 
the  Cretic  are  also  favourite  rhythms ;  the  former  is  well  suited 
to  the  Latin  language,  its  beat  being  much  more  easily  dis- 
tinguishable in  a  rapid  dialogue  than  that  of  the  Iambic  Hia 
metre  is  regulated  partly  by  quantity,  partly  by  accent ',  but  his 
quantities  do  not  vary  as  much  as  has  been  supposed.  The 
irregularities  consist  chiefly  of  neglect  of  the  laws  of  position,  of 
final  long  vowels,  of  inflexional  endings,  and  of  double  letters, 
which  last,  according  to  some  grammarians,  were  not  used  until 
the  time  of  Ennius.  His  Lyric  metres  are  few,  and  very  im- 
perfectly elaborated.  Those  which  he  prefers  are  the  Cretic  and 
Eacchiac,  though  Dactylic  and  Choriambic  systems  are  not  whoUy 
imknown.  His  works  form  a  most  valuable  storehouse  of  old 
Latin  words,  idioms,  and  inflexions;  and  now  that  the  most 
ancient  MSS.  have  been  scientiflcally  studied,  the  true  spelling 
of  these  forms  has  been  re-established,  and  throws  th&  greatest 
light  on  many  important  questions  of  philology.^ 

After  Flautus  the  most  distinguished  writer  of  comedy  was 
Statius  Cabgilius  (219-1661  B.a),  a  native  of  Insubria,  brought 
as  a  prisoner  to  Eome,  and  subsequently  (we  know  not  exactly 
when)  manumitted.  He  began  writing  about  200  b. a,  when  Flautus 
was  at  the  height  of  his  fam&  He  was,  doubtless,  influenced  (as 
indeed  could  not  but  be  the  case)  by  the  prestige  of  so  great  a  master ; 
but,  as  soon  as  he  had  formed  \m  own  style,  he  seems  to  have  carried 
out  a  treatment  of  the  originals  much  more  nearly  resembling  that 
of  Terence.  For  while  in  Pkutus  some  of  the  oddest  incongruities 
arise  from  the  continual  intrusion  of  Eoman  law-terms  and  other 
everyday  home  associations  into. the  Athenian  agora  or  dicasteriesy 
in  Terence  this  efiective  but  very  inartistic  source  of  humour  is 
^altogether  discarded,  and  the  comic  result  gained  solely  by  the 
legitimate  methods  of  incident,  character,  and  dialogue.  That 
this  stricter  practice  was  inaugurated  by  CaeciUus  is  probable, 
both  from  the  praise  bestowed  on  him  in  spite  ol  his  deficiency  in 
purity  of  Latin  style  by  Cicero,^  and  also  from  the  evident 

^  One  needs  but  to  mention  forma  like  danunU,  ministr$i3j  hibus,  Bocres^ 
posiufea,  dehibere,  &c.  luid  oonstmctions  like  guicqiUEm  uH,  istanc  taetio, 
quid  lute  tecum  t  Nihil  enim,  and  cbnntlefls  others,  to  anderstand  the 
primary  importance  of  Plautus's  works  for  a  historical  study  of  the  deyelop- 
ment  of  the  Latin  language. 

»  De  Opt.  Gen.  Or.  1 ;  cf.  Att  viL  3,  10. 
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admiiatioii  felt  for  him  b j  Terence.  The  prologae  to  the  Hecyra 
proves  (what  we  might  have  well  supposed)  that  the  earlier  plays 
of  saoh  a  poet  had  a  severe  struggle  to  achieve  success.^  The 
actor,  Ambivius  Turpio,  a  tried  servant  of  the  public^  maintains 
that  his  own  perseverance  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  final 
victory  of  Caecilitts ;  and  he  apologises  for  bringing  forward  a 
play  which  had  once  been  rejected,  by  his  former  success  in 
similar  circumstances.  Horace  implies  that  he  maintained  during 
the  Augustan  age  the  reputation  of  a  dignified  writer.*  Of  the 
thirty-nine  titles  of  his  plays,  by  far  the  larger  number  are  Greek, 
though  a  few  are  Latin,  or  exist  in  both  languages.  Those  of 
Plautus  and  Naevius,  it  will  be  observed,  are  almost  entirely 
Latin.  This  practice  of  retaining  the  Greek  title,  indicating,  as 
it  probably  does,  a  cbser  adherence  to  the  Greek  style,  seems 
afterwards  to  have  become  the  regular  custom.  In  his  later  years 
Caecilius  epjoyed  great  reputation,  and  seems  to  have  been  almost 
dictator  of  the  Eoman  stage,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  story 
given  by  Suetonius  in  his  life  of  Terence.  One  evening,  he  tells 
us,  as  Caecilius  was  at  dinner,  the  young  poet  called  on  him,  and 
b^ged  for  lus  opinion  on  the  Andria,  wludi  he  had  just  composed. 
Unknown  to  fame  and  meanly  dressed,  he  was  bidden  to  seat 
himself  on  a  bench  and  read  lus  work.  Scarcely  had  he  read  a 
few  verses,  when  Caecilius,  struck  by  the  excellence  of  the  style, 
invited  his  visitor  to  join  him  at  table ;  and  having  listened  to 
the  rest  of  the  play  witih.  admiration,  at  once  pronounced  a  verdict 
in  his  favour.  This  anecdote,  whatever  be  its  pretensions  to 
historical  accuracy,  represents,  at  all  events,  the  conception  enter- 
tained of  Caecilius's  position  and  influence  as  introducer  of 
dramatic  poets  to  the  Eoman  public  The  date  of  Ids  death  is 
nnoerfcain :  he  seems  not  to  have  attained  any  great  age. 

The  judgment  of  Caecilius  on  Terence  was  ratified  by  the 
people.  When  the  Andria  was  first  presented  at  the  Megalesian 
games  (166  B.a)  it  was  evident  that  a  new  epoch  had  arisen  in 
Boman  art  The  contempt  displayed  in  it  for  all  popular  methods 
of  acquiring  applause  is  scarcely  less  wonderful  than  the  formed 
style  and  mature  view  of  life  apparent  in  the  poet  of  twenty-one 
years. 

It  was  received  with  favour,  and  though  occasional  failures 
afterwards  occurred,  chiefly  through  the  jealousy  of  a  rival  poet, 

>  ^Tn  els  qtuw  prinram  CaecQI  didid  noTM 
Pirtfan  onm  eamm  ezActnt,  parttan  Tix  stefcL 

Perfect  nt  spectarentnr:  ubl  siini  cognitee 

Pladtee  rant**  ^ftd.  i^  11 

*Hor.  Ep.  iL  1,  59.     Fincere  CaecUiuB gravUaU,' 
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(he  dramatic  career  of  Terence  may,  neveriheless,  loe  pronounced  is 
brilliantly  successful  as  it  was  shortliyed.   His  fame  increased  with 
each  succeeding  play,  till  at  the  time  of  his  early  death,  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  and,  in  spite  of  petty  rival- 
ries, enjoying  a  reputation  almost  equal  to  that  of  Flautus  himself. 
The  elegance  and  purity  of  his  diction  is  the  more  remarkable 
as  he  was  a  Carthaginian  by  birth,  and  therefore  j{k)ke  an  idiom 
as  diverse  as  can  be  conceived  from  the  Latin  in  syntax,  arrange- 
ment, and  expression.    He  came  ab  a  boy  to  Bome,  where  he  lived 
as  the  slave  of  the  senator  Terantius  Lucanus,  by  whom  he  was 
well  educated  and  soon  given  his  freedom.    The  best  known  &ct 
about  'hiTn  is  his  intimate  friendship  with  Scipio  Africanus  the 
younger,  Laelius,  and  Furius,  who  were  reported  to  have  helped 
bim  in  the  composition  of  his  plays.     Tina  rumour  the  poet 
touches  on  with  great  skill,  neitiier  admitting  nor  denying  its 
trutii,  but  handling  it  in  such  a  way  as  reflected  no  discredit  on 
himself  and  could  not  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  the  great  men  who 
were  his  patrons.^    We  learn  from  Suetonius  that  the  belief 
strengthened  with  time.     To  us  it  appears  most  improbable  that 
anytUng  important  was  contributed  by  these  eminent  men.    They 
might  have  given  hints,  and  perhaps  suggested  occasional  expres- 
sions, but  the  temptation  to  bring  their  names  forward  seems 
sufficientiy  to  account  for  the  lines  in  question,  since  the  poet 
gained  rather  than  lost  by  so  doing.      It  has,  however,  been 
supposed  that  Scipio  and  his  friends,  desiring  to  elevate  the 
popular  taste,  really  employed  Terence  to  effect  this  for  them, 
their  own  position  as  statesmen  preventing  their  coming  forward 
in  person  as  labourers  in  literature ;  and  it  is  clear  that  Terence 
has  a  very  different  object  before  him  from  that  of  Plautus.     The 
latter  cares  only  to  please;  the  former  is  not  satisfied  unless  he 
instructs.     And  he  is  conscious  that  this  endeavour  gains  him 
undeserved  obloquy.    All  his  prologues  speak  of  bitter  opposi- 
tion, misrepresentation,  and  dislike ;  but  he  refuses  to  lower  his 
high  conception  of  his  art     The  people  must  hear  his  plays  with 
attention,  throw  away  their  prejudices,  and  pronounce  impartially 
on  his  merits.^    He  has  such  confidence  in  his  own  view  that  he 
does  not  doubt  of  the  iasua    It  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and 

^  Adelph.  pioL ; 

»*  Nam  quod  Ml  dlemft  maleTOll,  homines  nobOes 
Hvne  ftdlotare.  ■tridaaflme  una  terfbcre; 


Quod  Oil  nuJedictom  rdUBuaa  tT^ftfmant. 
Bun  UudMn  hie  dndt  mttlmam:  com  ilUa  placet, 
Qni  Tobli  nttlT«nis  et  popnlo  plaeent: 
Qnoram  (^eim  in  bello,  in  otio,  in  negotto 
Soo  qnieque  tampon  una  et(  lina  mpaihi^ 


^  See  prol  to  Andxi^ 
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if  his  contempoiariee  lefase  to  appieciate  him,  posterity  will  not 
fail  to  do  80.  This  confidence  was  fully  justified.  ISot  only  his 
friends  bnt  the  public  amply  recognised  his  genius ;  and  if  men 
like  GceiOy  Hoiace,  and  Caesar,  do  not  giant  him  the  highest 
deative  powei,  they  at  least  speak  with  admiiation  of  his  culti- 
vated taste.  The  criticism  of  Ciceio  is  as  discriminating  as  it  is 
friendly:^ 

"  Ta  quoqae.  qui  solns  lecto  sermone,  Terenti, 
Conversam  ezpressumqne  Latina  voce  Menandram 
In  medio  popmi  sedatis  rodbiu  offers ; 
Qnidqnid  come  loqnena  atqne  omnia  dnlda  dicens." 

Caesar,  in  a  better  known  epigram,^  is  somewhat  less  compli- 
mentary, but  caUs  him  jmri  sermonis  amator  (''  a  well  of  English 
undefiled*^.  Yano  praises  his  commencement  of  the  Aridria 
above  its  original  in  Menander;  and  if  this  indicates  national 
partisanship,  it  is  at  least  a  testimony  to  the  poet's  posthumous 
fame. 

The  modem  character  of  Terence,  as  contrasted  with  Plautus,  is 
less  apparent  in  his  language  than  in  his  sentiments.  His  Latin 
is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  Plautus,  though  he  makes 
immeasurably  fewer  experiments  with  language.  He  never  re- 
sorts to  strange  words,  uncouth  compounds,  puns,  or  Graecisms  for 
produdng  effect ;  ^  his  diction  is  smooth  and  chaste,  and  even  in- 
delicate subjects  are  alluded  to  without  any  violation  of  the  pro- 
prieties ;  indeed  it  is  at  first  surprising  that  with  so  few  appeals 
to  the  humorous  instinct  and  so  little  witty  dialogue,  Terence's 
comic  style  shoiud  have  received  from  the  first  such  high  commenda- 
tion. The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 
The  higher  spirits  at  Eome  were  beginning  to  comprehend  the  drift 
of  Greek  culture,  its  subtle  mastery  over  the  passions,  its  humani- 
tarian character,  its  subversive  influence.  The  protest  against 
traditional  exclusiveness  begun  by  the  great  Scipio,  and  power- 
fully enforced  by  Ennius,  was  continued  in  a  less  heroic  but  not 
less  effective  manner  by  the  younger  Scipio  and  his  j&iends 
Luciiius  and  Terence.  All  the  plays  of  Terence  are  written  with 
a  purpose;  and  the  purpose  is  the  same  which  animated  the 
political  leaders  of  free  thought.  To  base  conduct  upon  reason 
rather  than  tradition,  and  paternal  authority  upon  kindness  rather 
than  fear ;  ^  to  give  up  the  vain  attempt  to  coerce  youth  into  the 
narrow  path  of  age ;  to  grapple  with  life  as  a  whole  by  making 

*  Suet.  Vit  Ter. 

*  Ta  qnoqne  ta  in  nimmia,  o  dimidiate  Menander,  poneris,  &c. — Ib» 

'  Possibly  the  foUowing  may  be  exceptions :— Andr.  218 ;  Haut  218,  856 ; 
Hec  548.    See  Teaffel. 
^  See  the  first  8o6ne  of  the  AMphoe, 
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tlie  best  of  each  difficulty  when  it  arises ;  to  live  in  oomf  oit  by 
means  of  mutual  concession  and  not  to  plague  ouiselyes  wil^ 
unnecessary  troubles :  such  are  some  of  the  principles  indicated  in 
those  plays  of  Menander  which  Terence  so  skilfully  adapted,  and 
whose  lessons  he  set  before  a  younger  and  more  vigorous  people. 
The  elucidation  of  these  principles  in  the  action  of  the  play,  and 
the  corresponding  interchange  of  thought  naturally  awakened  in 
the  dialogue  and  expressed  with  studied  moderation,^  form  the 
charm  of  the  Terentian  drama.  In  the  bolder  elements  of 
dramatic  excellence  it  must  be  pronouned  deficient  There  is  not 
Menander's  many-^ded  knowledge  of  the  world,  nor  the  laoy 
drollery  of  Pkutus,  nor  the  ridb.  humoux  of  Moli^  nor  the 
sparkluig  wit  of  Sheridan ; — all  is  toned  down  with  a  severe  self- 
restraint,  creditable  to  the  poet's  sense  of  propriety,  but  iiguiious 
to  comic  effect  His  characters  also  lack  vaciety,  though  power- 
fully conceived.  They  are  easily  classified ;  indeed,  Terence  him- 
self summarises  them  in  his  prologue  to  the  Eunuchtu^^  and  as  a 
rule  is  true  to  the  distinctions  there  laid  down.  Another  defect 
is  the  great  similarity  of  names.  There  is  a  Chremes  in  four 
plays  who  stands  for  an  old  man  in  three,  for  a  youth  in  one ; 
while  the  names  Sostrata,  Sqphrona^  BacchiSj  Antipho^  ffegio^ 
Phaedriaf  Damis,  and  DromOj  all  occur  in  more  than  one  piece. 
Thus  we  lose  that  dose  association  of  a  name  with  a  character, 
which  is  a  most  important  did  towards  lively  and  definite  recol- 
lection. The  characters  become  not  so  much  individuals  as 
impersonations  of  social  or  domestic  relationships,  though  drawn, 
it  is  true,  with  a  life-like  toucL  This  defect,  which  is  ehared  to  a 
great  extent  by  Plautus,  ia  doubtless  due  to  the  imitative  nature 
of  Latin  comedy.  Menander's  characters  were  analysed  and 
classified  by  the  critics,  and  the  translator  felt  bound  to  keep  to 
the  main  outlines  of  his  model  It  is  said  that  Terence  was  not 
satisfied  with  his  delineation  of  Greek  life,  but  that  shortly  before 
bis  death  he  started  on  a  voyage  to  Greece,  to  acquaint  himself  at 
first  hand  with  the  manners  he  depicted.^  This  we  can  well 
believe,  for  even  among  Eoman  poets  Terence  is  conspicuous  for 
his  striking  realism.  His  scenes  are  fictitious,  it  is  true,  and  his 
conversation  is  classical  and  refined,  but  both  breathe  the  very 
spirit  of  real  life.  There  is,  at  leasts  nothing  either  ideal  or 
imaginative  about  them.  The  remark  of  Horace^  that  *'Pom- 
ponius  would  have  to  listen  to  rebukes  like  those  of  Demea  if  his 

^  Merpi^f,  the  qualifcy  so  mnch  admired  by  the  Greek  critics,  in  which 
Horace  may  be  compared  with  Terence.     CL  Aid,  Gell,  vi  (or  vii)  14,  6. 
"  1.  87,  sqq-  '  9«et  Vit  Ter. 

^  Sat.  1,  4,  58,  referring  to  the  scene  in  the  AdelpJioe, 
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fdtihei  were  living ;  that  if  you  broke  np  the  elegant  ihyihmical 
langoage  you  would  find  only  what  every  angry  parent  would 
say  under  the  same  circumstanoesi"  is  perfectly  just^  and  oonstitutee 
one  of  the  chief  exceUenoes  of  Terence, — one  which  has  made 
him,  like  Horace,  a  favourite  with  experienced  men  of  the  world. 

Terence  as  a  rule  does  not  base  his  p]^y  upon  a  single  Greek 
original,  but  levies  contributions  from  two  or  more,  and  exercises 
his  takoit  in  haimonisiiig  the  different  elements.  This  process  is 
kno'Wn  as  eontcamnatian  ;  a  word  that  first  occurs  in  the  prologue 
to  the  AndriOf  and  indicates  an  important  and  useful  principle  in 
imitative  dramatic  literatura  The  ground  for  this  innovation  is 
given  by  W.  Wagner  as  the  need  felt  by  a  Boman  audience  for 
a  quick  succession  of  action,  and  their  impatience  of  those  subtle 
dialoguee  which  the  Greeks  had  so  much  admired,  and  which  in 
moat  Greek  plays  occupy  a  somewhat  disproportionate  length  The 
dramas  in  which  '*  contamination  "  is  most  successfully  used  arCi 
the  Eunuchu8y  Andria,  and  Addphoe  ;  the  last-mentioned  being  the 
only  instance  in  which  the  two  models  are  by  different  authors^  viz. 
the  *A8cX^  of  Menander  and  the  iwavoBin^Kcvn^  of  Diphiha. 
So  far  as  the  metre  and  language  went^  Terence  seems  to  have 
followed  the  Greek  much  more  closely  than  Plautus,  as  was  to 
be  expected  from  his  smaller  inventive  power.  Quintilian,  in 
commending  him,  expresses  a  wish  that  he  had  confined  himself 
to  the  trimeter  iambic  rhythm.  To  us  this  criticism  is  somewhat 
obscure.  Did  the  Bomans  require  a  more  forcible  style  when  the 
long  iambic  or  the  trochaic  was  employed  1  or  is  it  the  weakness 
of  his  metrical  treatment  that  Quintilian  complains  of )  Certainly 
the  trochaics  of  Terence  are  less  clearly  marked  in  their  rhythm 
than  those  of  Enniua  or  Plautus. 

Terence  makes  no  allusion  by  name  to  any  of  his  contemporaries  ;^ 
bat  a  line-  in  the  Andria^  is  generally  supposed  to  refer  to 
GaeciliuB,  and  to  indicate  his  friendly  feeling,  somewhat  as  Virgil 
indicates  his  admiration  for  Ennius  in  the  opening  of  the  thud 
GeorgLc*  And  the  ^^vetm  'jpoeia^  (Lusdus  Lavinius)  or  ^^quidam 
waUwM^  are  alluded  to  in  all  the  prologues  as  trying  to  injure  his 
fame.     His  first  play  was  produced  in  the  year  that  Gaecilius  died, 

^  Except  ia  the  prolognes  to  the  i^n.  and  Hecynk. 

'  805,  ^*  ut  quimuB  "  aiwU,  *^  quando  tU  volumua  mm  UeeL'*    The  line  oft 

CiedUus  is  '*  Fivas  utpoma  qwmda  turn  qyUi  tU  velii.** 

'Gooig.  liL  9. 

**  Tentanda  tIa  ett  qua  me  iraoqae  poMlm 
TOllere  hmno  vietorqt  mntm  volUare  /xr  oraJ* 

* 

He  cxproaww  his  aapiration  after  immortality  in  the  aame  terma  that  Konitw 
had  emjiloyed. 
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166  B.a ;  the  Hecyra  next  year ;  the  Hauton  Timorumenoa  in  163 ; 
the  Eunuchua  and  Phormio  in  161 ;  the  Adelphoe  in  160 ;  and  in 
the  following  year  the  poet  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  while 
sailing  round  tiie  coaat  of  Greece.  The  maturity  of  mind  shown 
by  80  young  a  man  is  veiy  remarkable.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  he  belonged  to  a  race  whose  faculties  developed  earlier  than 
among  the  Eomans,  that  he  had  been  a  slave,  and  was  therefore 
familiar  with  more  than  one  aspect  of  Hfe,  and  that  he  had  enjoyed 
the  society  of  the  greatest  in  Home,  who  reflected  profoundly  on 
social  and  political  questions  His  influence,  though  imperfectly 
exercised  in  his  lifetime,  increased  after  his  death,  not  so  much 
through  the  representation  as  the  reading  of  his  plays.  His 
language  became  one  of  the  chief  standards  of  classical  Latin,  and 
is  regarded  by  Mr  Munro  as  standing  on  the  very  highest  level 
— the  same  as  that  of  Cicero,  Caesar,  and  Lucretiu&  His  moral 
character  was  assailed  soon  after  his  death  by  Forcius  Licinius, 
but  probably  without  good  grounds.  More  might  be  said  against 
the  morality  of  his  plays — ^t^e  morality  of  accommodation,  as  it  is 
called  by  Mommsen.  There  is  no  strong  grasp  of  the  moral  prin- 
ciple, but  decency  and  propriety  should  be  respected ;  if  an  error 
has  been  committed,  the  best  way  is,  if  possible,  to  And  out  that 
it  was  no  error  after  all,  or  at  least  to  treat  it  as  sucL  In  no  point 
does  ancient  comedy  stand  further  apart  from  modem  ideas  than 
in  its  view  of  married  life ;  the  wife  is  invariably  the  dull  legal 
partner,  love  for  whom  is  hardly  thought  of,  while  the  sentiment 
of  love  (if  indeed  it  be  worthy  of  the  name)  is  reserved  for  the 
Bacchis  and  Thais,  who,  in  the  most  popular  plays  turn  out  to  be 
Attic  citizens,  and  so  are  Anally  united  to  the  fortunate  lover. 

But  defective  and  erroneous  as  these  views  are,  we  must  not 
suppose  that  Terence  tries  to  make  vice  attractive.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  distinctly  says  that  it  is  useful  to  know  things  as  they 
really  are  for  the  purpose  of  learning  to  choose  the  good  and 
reject  the  eviL^  Moreover,  his  lover  \b  never  a  mere  profligate^ 
but  proves  the  reality  of  his  aflection  for  the  victim  of  his  wrong- 
doing by  his  readiness  and  anxiety  in  all  cases  to  become  her 
husband. 

Terence  has  suggested  many  modem  subjects.  The  Eunuekus 
is  reflected  in  the  Bdlamira  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley  and  Le  Mud 
of  Brueys ;  the  Addphi  in  Mollis  Ecole  de»  Maris  and  Baron'a 
UEcole  dea  P^ea  ;  and  the  Phormio  in  Moli^'s  Lea  Fourberiea 
de  Scapin, 

We  need  do  no  more  than  just  notice  the  names  of  JjUscixia 

^  £ua.  T.  4. 
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Lavinius,^  the  older  rival  and  detractor  of  Terence ;  Atilius,  whose 
style  is  characterised  by  Ciceio^  as  extremely  harsh ;  Tbabea,  who, 
like  Athjus,  was  a  contemporary  of  Gaecilius,  and  LioiNins  Imbrex, 
who  belonged  to  the  older  generation ;  Tubpiuus,  Juyentius,  and 
Valerius,^  who  lived  to  a  considerably  later  period.  The  former 
died  as  late  as  103  b.o.,  having  thus  qnite  outlived  the  productive- 
ness of  the  legitimate  dramatic  art  He  seems  to  have  been 
livelier  and  more  popular  in  his  diction  than  Terence ;  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  so  little  of  him  remains. 

The  earliest  cultivation  of  the  national  comedy  {togaiay  seems 
to  date  from  after  the  death  of  Terence.     Its  first  representative 
18  TrriNins,  about  whom  we  know  little  or  nothing,  except  that  he 
based  his  plays  on  the  Attic  comedy,  changing,  however,  the  scene 
and  the  costumes.     The  pieces,  according  to  Mommsen,  were  laid 
in  Southern  Latium,  e,g,  Setia,  Ferentinum,  or  Yelitrae,  and  de- 
lineated with  peculiar  freshness  the  life  of  these  busy  little  towns. 
The  titles  of  his  comedies  are — Caeeua^  Fidlones,  Hortensiuey 
Quintus,  VaruSy  Oeminoj  lurisperitoj  PrUiOj  PrivignOy  Fsaltrioy 
SeHnOy  TibicinOy  VditemOy   Ulubrana,    From  these  we  should 
infer  that  his  peculiar  excellence  lay  in  satirizing  the  weak< 
nesses  of  the  other  sex.     As  we  have  before  implied,  this  type  of 
comedy  originally  arose  in  the  country  towns  and  maintained  a 
certain  antagonism  with  the  Graecized  comedy  of  Home.     In  a  few 
years,  however,  we  find  it  established  in  the  city,  under  T. 
QuiNTius  Atta  and  L.  Apbanius.  Of  the  former  little  is  known ;  of 
the  latter  we  know  that  he  was  esteemed  the  chief  poet  of  togatae, 
and  long  retained  his  hold  on  the  public     Quintilian^  recognises 
his  talent,  but  condemns  the  morality  of  his  play&  Horace  speaks 
of  him  as  wearing  a  gown  which  would  have  fitted  Menander,  but 
this  is  popular  estimation,  not  his  own  judgment     Nevertheless, 
we  may  safely  assert  that  the  comedies  of  Airanius  and  Titinius, 
though  often  grossly  indecent,  had  a  thoroughly  rich  vein  of  native 
humour,  whid^  would  have  made  them  very  valuable  indications 
of  the  average  popular  culture  of  their  day. 

1  Or  "  Lanavinns."  Those  who  wish  to  know  the  inartistic  expedients  to 
which  he  resorted  to  sain  apjilanse  should  read  the  prologues  of  Terence, 
whidi  are  moet  valuable  matenals  for  Uterary  criticism. 

»  Att  ziv.  20,  8. 

s  Teoffel  108. 

*  Sometimes  called  Tdbemariaf  DiomediiL  p.  488,  though,  strictly  speak* 
ing,  this  denoted  a  lower  and  more  provincial  type. 

»  X.  1,  100. 
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BoMAN  Traosdt  (Enniub — ^Aooius,  239-94  B.a). 

As  the  Italian  talent  for  impiompta  buSboneiy  might  perhape 
have  in  time  created  a  genuine  native  comedy,  so  the  power- 
ful and  earnest  rhetoric  in  which  the  deeper  feelings  of  the 
Boman  always  found  expression,  might  have  assumed  the  tragic 
garb  and  woven  itself  into  happy  and  original  alliance  with  &e 
dramatic  instinct.  But  what  actually  happened  was  different. 
Tragedy,  as  well  as  comedy,  took  its  subjects  from  the  Greek ;  but 
though  comedy  had  the  advantage  of  a  far  greater  popularity,  and 
also  of  a  partially  native  origin,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
tragedy  came  the  nearer  of  the  two  to  a  really  national  form  of 
art  In  the  fullest  and  noblest  sense  of  the  word  Eome  had 
indeed  no  national  drama ;  for  a  drama,  to  be  truly  representative! 
mu^t  be  based  on  the  deepest  chords  of  patriotic  and  even  religious 
feeling.  And  that  golden  age  of  a  people's  history  when  Patriotism 
and  Beligion  are  still  wedded  together,  seeming  but  varying  reflec- 
tions from  the  mirror  of  national  life,  is  the  most  favourable  of 
all  to  the  birth  of  dramatic  art  In  Greece  this  was  pre-eminently 
the  case.  The  spirit  of  patriotism  is  ever  present — ^rarely,  indeed, 
suggesting,  as  in  the  FenoA  of  Aeschylus,  the  subject  of  the  play, 
but  always  supplying  a  rich  background  of  common  sympathy 
where  poet  and  people  can  feel  and  rejoice  together.  StOl  more^ 
if  possii)le,  is  the  religious  spirit  present,  as  the  animating  influ- 
ence whidi  gives  the  drama  its  interest  and  its  vitality.  The 
great  moral  and  spiritual  questions  which  occupy  the  soul  of  man, 
in  each  play  or  series  of  plays,  try  to  work  out  their  own  sola- 
tion  by  the  natural  human  action  of  the  characters,  and  by 
those  reflections  on  the  part  of  the  chorus  to  which  ^e  action 
naturally  gives  rise.  But  with  the  transplanted  tragedy  of 
the  Bomans  this  could  no  longer  be  the  case^  The  religious 
ideas  which  spoke  straight  to  tiie  Athenian's  hearty  spoke  only 
to  the  acquired  learning  of  the  Boman.  The  idea  of  man,  himself 
free,  struggling  with  a  destiny  which  he  could  not  comprehend 
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€ft  overt^  28  foieigii  to  the  Boman  conception  of  life.  As 
Schlegel  has  observed,  a  truly  Eoman  tragic  drama  wonld  have 
found  an  altogether  different  basia  The  binding  force  of  "  Beligio/' 
constraining  the  indiyidnal  to  sozrender  himself  for  the  good  of 
the  Supreme  State^  and  realising  itself  in  acts  of  patriotic  self- 
devotion;  snch  would  have  been  the  shape  we  should  have 
expected  Boman  tragedy  to  take,  and  if  it  failed  to  do  this^ 
we  should  not  expect  it  in  other  respects  to  be  a  great  successi 

The  strong  appreciation  which,  notwithstanding  its  initial 
def ectSy  tragedy  did  meet  with  and  retain  for  many  generations^ 
is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  worth  and  talent  of  the  men  who 
introduced  it  Their  position  as  elevators  of  the  popular  taste 
was  not  the  less  real  because  they  themselves  were  men  of 
provincial  birth,  and  only  partially  polished  minds.  Both  in 
the  selection  of  their  models  and  in  the  freedom  oi  treating  them 
they  showed  that  good  sense  which  was  characteristic  of  the< 
nation.  As  a  rule,  instead  of  trying  to  familiarise  the  people 
with  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  poets  who  are  essentially  Athenian, 
they  generally  chose  the  freethinldng  and  cosmopolitan  Euripides, 
who  was  easUy  intelligible,  and  whose  beauties  did  not  seem  so 
entirely  to  defy  imitation.  What  Euripides  was  to  Greek  tragedy 
Menander  was  to  comedy.  Both  denationalised  their  respective 
fields  (A  poetry;  both  thereby  acquired  a  vast  ascendancy  over 
the  Eoman  mind,  ready  as  it  was  to  be  taught,  and  only  awaiting 
a  teacher  whose  views  it  could  understand.  Kow  although  livius 
actually  introduced,  and  Naevius  continued,  the  trandation  of 
tragedies  from  the  Greek,  it  was  Ennios  who  first  rendered  them 
wi&  a  definitely  conceived  purpose  This  purpose  was — ^to  raise 
the  aesthetic  sense  of  his  countrymen,  to  set  before  them  examples 
of  heroic  virtue,  and,  above  idl,  to  enlighten  their  minds  with 
what  he  considered  ratiosial  views  on  subjects  of  morals  and 
and  religion;  though,  after  all,  the  fatal  facility  with  which  the 
seeptical  theories  of.  Euripides  were  disseminated  and  embraced 
was  hardly  atoned  for  by  the  gain  to  culture  which  undoubtedly, 
lesulted  from  the  tragedian's  labours.  Mommsen  says  with 
truth  that  the  stage  is  in  its  essence  anti-Boman,  just  as  culture 
itself  is  anti-Boman;  the  one  because  it  consumes  time  and 
interest  on  things  that  interfere  with  the  serious  business  of  life, 
the  other  because  it  creates  degrees  of  intellectual  position  where 
the  constitution  intended  that  all  should  be  alika  But  amid  the 
vast  change  that  came  over  the  Boman  habits  of  thought,  which 
men  like  Gato  saw,  resisted,  and  bewaOed,  it  mattered  little 
that  these  old  traditions  were  violated.  The  stage  at  once  became 
a  powerful  engine  of  popular  education ;  and  it  rested  with  the 
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poet  to  decide  whether  it  shotdd  elevate  or  degrade.  Political 
interests,  it  is  true,  were  carefully  guarded.  The  police  system, 
with  which  senatorial  narrowness  environed  the  stage  as  it  did 
all  corporations  or  voluntary  societies,  rigidly  repressed  and  made 
penal  anything  like  liberty  of  speech.  But  it  was  none  the  less 
possible  to  inculcate  the  stem  Eoman  virtues  beneath  the  mask  of 
an  Ajax  or  Ulysses ;  and  Sellor  has  brought  out  with  singular 
clearness  m  his  work  on  the  poets  of  the  Eepublic  the  national 
features  which  are  stamped  on  this  early  tragedy,  making  it  in 
spite  of  its  imperfections  worthy  of  the  great  Eepublic. 
'  The  oratorical  mould  in  which  all  lAtin  poetry  except  satire 
and  comedy  is  to  a  great  extent  cast,  is  visible  from  the  beginning 
in  tragedy.  Weighty  sentences  f  oUow  one  another  until  the  moral 
effect  is  reached,  or  the  description  fully  turned.  The  rhythm 
seems  to  have  been  much  more  often  trochaic^  than  iambic,  at 
least  than  trimeter  iambic,  for  the  tetrameter  is  more  frequently 
employed.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  even  in  comedy, 
where  such  high-flown  cadences  are  out  of  place,  the  people  liked 
to  hear  them,  measuring  excellence  by  stateliness  of  march  rather 
than  propriety  of  diction. 

The  popular  demand  for  grandiloquence  Ennius  (209-169  B.O.) 
was  well  able  to  satisfy,  for  he  had  a  decided  leaning  to  it  himself, 
and  great  skill  in  attaining  it  Moreover  he  had  a  vivid  power  of 
reproducing  the.  original  emotion  of  another.  That  reflected  fer- 
vour which  draws  passion,  not  direct  from  nature,  but  from  nature 
as  mirrored  in  a  great  work  of  art,  stamps  Ennius  as  a  genuine 
Eoman  in  talent,  while  it  removes  him  from  the  list  of  creative 
poets.  The  chief  sphere  of  his  influence  was  epic  poetry,  but  in 
tragedy  he  founded  a  school  which  only  closed  when  the  drama 
itself  was  silenced  by  the  bloody  massacres  of  the  civil  wars. 
Bom  at  Eudiae  in  Calabria,  and  so  half  Greek,  half  Oscan,  he 
served  while  a  young  man  in  Sardinia,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank 
of  centurion,  and  was  soon  after  brought  to  Eome  by  Cato. 
There  is  something  striking  in  the  stem  reactionist  thus  intro- 
ducing to  Eome  the  man  who  was  more  instrumental  than  any 
other  in  overthrowing  his  hopes  and  fixiug  the  new  culture 
beyond  possibility  of  recaL  When  settled  at  Eome^  Ennius 
gained  a  Uving  by  teaching  Greek,  and  translating  plays  for  the 
stage.  He  also  wrote  miscellaneous  poems,  and  among  them  a  pane- 
gyric on  Scipio  which  brought  him  into  favourable  notice.  His 
fame  must  have  been  established  before  &a  189,  for  in  that 
year  Fulvius  Kobilior  took  him  into  Aetolia  to  celebrate  his  deedsi 

^  (iuadraH  vemu,    Gell,  iL.20. 
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a  proceeding  which  Cato  stionglj  but  inefiPectnally  impugned.  In 
184  B.  a,  the  Eoman  citizenship  was  conferred  on  him.  He  alludes 
to  this  with  pride  in  his  annals — 

**  Nob  snmiis  Bomani  qui  fuvimns  ante  Badini" 

During  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  his  friendship  with 
Scipio  and  Fulyius  must  have  ensured  him  respect  and  sympathy 
as  well  as  freedom  from  distasteful  labour.  But  he  was  never  in 
affluent  circumstances ;  ^  partly  through  his  own  faulty  for  he  was 
a  free  liver,  as  Horace  tells  us^^ — 

"  iiimias  ipse  pater  mmqnam  nisi  potns  ad  arma 
ProfiUuit  dicenda ; " 

and  he  himself  alludes  to  his  lazy  habits^  saying  that  he  never 
wrote  poetry  unless  confined  to  the  house  by  gout^  He  died  in 
the  seventieth  year  of  his  age  and  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of  the 
Scipioa,  where  a  marble  statue  of  him  stood  between  those  of  P. 
and  L.  Scipio. 

Ennius  is  not  merely  *^  the  Father  of  Boman  Poetry ; "  he  held 
also  as  a  man  a  peculiar  and  influential  position,  whidbi  we  cannot 
aj^oeciate  without  connecting  him  witii  his  patron  and  friend, 
the  great  Scipio  Africanus.  Nearly  of  an  age,  united  by  common 
tasteiB  and  a  common  spiritual  enthusiasm,  these  two  distinguished 
men  wrought  together  for  a  common  object.  Their  familiarity 
with  Gre^  culture  and  knowledge  of  Greek  religious  ideas 
seem  to  have  filled  both  with  a  high  sense  of  theit  position  as 
teachers  of  their  countrymen.  Scipio  drew  around  him  a  circle 
of  aristocratic  liberals.  Ennius  appealed  rather  to  the  people  at 
largei  llie  policy  of  the  elder  Scipio  was  continued  by  his 
adopted  son  with  far  less  breadth  of  view,  but  with  more 
refined  taste,  and  more  concentrated  effort  Where  Africanus 
would  have  sought  his  inspiration  from  the  poetry,  Aemilianus 
went  rather  to  the  philosophy,  of  Greece ;  he  was  altogether  of  a 
colder  temperament  just  as  his  literary  friends  Terence  and 
Ludlius  were  by  nature  less  ardent  than  Ennius.  Between  them 
they  laid  the  foundation  of  that  broader  conception  of  civilisation 
which  is  expressed  by  the  significant  word  humanUaSy  and  which 
had  borne  its  intellectual  miit  when  the  whole  people  raised  a 
shout  of  applause  at  the  line  in  the  HautontimorumeTios — 

"  Homo  flun:  humani  nihil  a  me  alienam  pato." 

This  conception,  trite  as  it  seems  to  us,  was  by  no  means  so  when 
it  was  thus  proclaimed :  if  philosophers  had  understood  it  (aims 
3y0pwro$  ca/Bp&tnf  ohctiav  kox  ^cXor. — Ar.  Eth,  N,  lib.  9),  they 

*  Cic.  de  Sen.  5,  14.        '  Ep.  I.  zix.  7.       '  Konqoam  poetor  nisi  podager. 
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had  never  made  it  a  pnadple  of  action;  and  the  teaohera  who 
had  caused  even  the  uneducated  Eoman  populace  to  leoognise  its 
speculatiYe  truth  must  he  allowed  to  have  achieyed  something 
great  Some  historians  of  Borne  have  seen  in  this  attitude  a 
decline  from  old  Eoman  ezclusiyeness,  almost  a  trc«sonahle  con- 
spiracy against  the  Boman  idea  of  the  State.  Hence  they 
have  regarded  Ennius  with  something  of  that  disf avour  which 
Cato  in  his  patriotic  zeal  eyinped  for  him.  The  justification  of 
the  poef  8  course,  if  it  is  to  he  sustained  at  all,  must  he  sought  in 
the  necessity  for  an  expansion  of  national  yiews  to  meet  the  exi- 
gences of  an  increasing  foreign' empire.  External  coercion  might 
for  a  time  suffice  to  keep  diyergent  nationalities  together ;  but  the 
only  durable  power  would  be  one  founded  on  sympathy  with  the 
subject  peoples  on  the  broad  ground  of  a  common  humanity. 
And  for  this  the  poet  and  his  patron  bore  witness  with  a  consii»- 
tent  and  solemn,  though  oftni  irreyerent,  earnestness.  Ennius 
had  early  in  life  shown  a  tendency  towards  the  mystic  specula* 
tions  of  Pythagoreanism :  traces  of  it  are  seen  in  his  assertion 
that  the  soul  of  Homer  had  migrated  into  him  through  a 
peacock,^  and  that  he  had  three  souls  because  he  knew  three 
languages;*  while  the  satirical  notice  of  Horace  seems  to 
imply  that  he,  like  Scipi(^  regarded  himself  as  specially  favoured 
of  heaven — 

••  LeTiter  earaie  videtar 
Quo  promiflsa  cadsnt  et  somma  Fythagorea.'^* 

At  the  same  time  he  studied  the  Epiburean  system,  and!  in  par- 
ticular, the  doctrines  of  Euhemerus,  whose  work  on  the  origin  of 
the  gods  he  translated*  His  denial  of  Difvioe  Providence  is  weU 
known — ^ 

'*  Ego  deuin  genus  esse  dizi  et  dicam  semper  caelsknm : 
SSi  eos  non  curare  opinor  qpid  agat  hmnanxiin  cenns. 
Nam  ai  corent,  bene  bonis  ait,  mole  malis,  qnocL  none  dbest.*^ 

Of  these  two  inconsistent  points  of  view,  the  second,  as  we  should 
expect  in  a  nature  so  little  mystical,  finally  prevailed,  so  that 
Ennius  may  well  be  considered  the  preacher  of  scepticism  or  the 
bold  impugner  of  popular  superstition  accon&sg  to  the  point  of 
view  which  we  assume.  In  addition  to  these  philosophic  a^ira- 
tions  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  reach  adistic  perfection,  and  to  be 
the  herald  of  a  new  literary  epoch.  Conscious  of  his  success  and 
proud  of  the  power  he  wielded  over  the  minds  of  the  people^  he 

^  QuviUus  Mae(nUde9  pawM  esB  JPythagoreo  (Persios  vi.  11.1 

'  Greek,  Oacan,  and  Latin.  '  £p.  IL  i.  52. 

*  Fragment  of  the  Telamo, 
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alludes  more  than  once  to  his  peifoiiQaiioes  in  a  eelf-congratu- 
latoiy  strain — 

**  Enm  poeta  salye,  qni  mortalibaa 
YersQS  propinas  fiammeoa  mednUitaB." 

"  Hail  1  poet  Emiins,  who  pledgest  mankind  in  verses  fieiy  to  the 

heart's  coie."     And  with  even  higher  confidence  in  his  epitaph — 

**  Aspicite,  o  ciyes,  senis  Uniii  imagini'  fonnam: 
Hio  TOBtmm  panzit  maxima  facta  patram. 
Nemo  me  lacrimiB  deooret  nee  ftmera  fleti^ 
Fazit.    Cor  f    Tolito  yiya'  per  ora  viram." 

We  shall  illustrate  the  above  remarks  by  quoting  one  or  two 

passages  from  the  fragments  of  his  tragedies,  which,  it  is  true,  are 

now  easily  accessible  to  the  general  reader,  but  nevertheless  will 

not  be  out  of  place  in  a  manuid  like  the  present^  which  is  intended 

to  lead  the  student  to  study  historically  for  himself  the  progress 

of  the  literature.    The  first  is  a  dialogue  between  Hecuba  and 

Cassandra,  from  the  Alexander.     Cassandra  feels  the  prophetic 

impulse  coming  over  her,  the  symptoms  of  which  her  mother 

notices  with  alaim : 

"  Hec. 
^*  Bed  quid  oculu  rabere  Tiea  es  derepente  aidentibos ! 
Ubi  tna  ilia  panlo  ante  sapiens  viiginali*  modestia  f 

Cab. 

^ter  optnmanmi  mnlto  mnlier  melior  molierom, 
Missa  snm  superstitiofiiB  ariolatiombiiB. 
Kamque  Apollo  fatis  fandis  dementem  in^itam  diet : 
Yii^es  aeqnales  vereor,  patris  mei  memn  factmn  pndet^ 
Optmii  viri.    Mea  mater,  tni  me  miseret,  me  piget: 
(h>tiimam  proeeniem  Priamo  peperisti  extra  me:  hoc  dolet< 
Men  obesse,  illos  prodcase,  me  obstare,  illos  obeeqnil  *' 

Bhe  then  sees  the  vision — 

•  •••••  • 

"  Adest  adest  fax  obvoluta  sanguine  atque  incendio ! 
Mnltos  annoe  latait:  dvee  ferte  opem  et  lestingaite! 
lamqoe  mari  magno  dassis  cita 
Texitnr;  exitimn  examen  rapit: 
Adyenit,  et  fera  velivolaatibnjs 
Kavibos  complebit  manns  litora." 

Xhis  is  noble  poetry.    Another  passage  from  the  Tdamo  is  as 

foUowB : — 

"  8ed  snpetBtitiosi  vates  impitdenteaque  arioli. 
Ant  inertes  ant  insani  ant  qnibos  e^tas  imperat, 
Qni  sibi  semitam  non  sapitmt,  alten  monstrant  viam, 
QnibuB  divitias  pollicentiii,  ab  eis  drachomam  ipsi  petunt 
Be  hifl  divitiia  sibi  dednoant  dradinmam^  reddant  cetera." 

Here  he  shows,  like  so  many  of  his  countrymen,  a  strong  vein 
of  satire.  The  metre  is  trochaici  scanned,  like  these  of  Plautus 
and  Terence,  by  accent  as  much  as  by  quantity,  and  noticeable  for 
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the  caielees  way  in  which  whole  syUftUeB  are  duired  over.  In  the 
fonner  fragment  the  fouith  line  must  be  scanned — 

"  Yiigi  I  n^  ae  |  q^es  |  ydreor  |  p&tiliB  mSi  |  mSdm  fius  |  tdm  padet" 

Horace  mentions  the  pondeions  weight  of  his  iambic  lines,  which 
were  loaded  with  spondees.  The  anapaestic  measure,  of  which  he 
was  a  master,  has  an  impetuons  swing  that  cairies  the  reader  away, 
and,  while  producing  a  different  effect  from  its  Greek  equivalent, 
in  capacity  is  not  much  inferior  to  it  Many  of  his  phrases  and 
metrical  t^nns  are  imitated  in  Virgil,  though  such  imitation  is  much 
more  frequently  drawn  from  his  hexameter  poems  He  wrote  one 
Praetexta  and  several  comedies,  but  these  latter  were  imcongenial 
to  his  temperament^  and  by  no  means  sucoessfuL  He  had  little  or 
no  humour.  His  poetical  genius  was  earnest  rather  than  power- 
ful ;  probably  he  had  less  than  either  Naevius  or  Plautus ;  but 
his  higher  cultivation,  his  serious  view  of  his  art^  and  the  con- 
sistent pursuit  of  a  weU-conceived  aim,  placed  him  on  a  dra- 
matic level  nearly  as  high  as  Plautus  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Ciceronian  critica  His  hterary  influence  will  be  more  fully  dis* 
cussed  under  his  epic  poems. 

His  sister's  son  PAomnus  (220-132  Ra),  next  claims  our  atten 
tion.  This  celebrated  tragedian,  on  whom  the  complimentary  epithet 
doctu^  was  by  general  consent  bestowed,  was  brought  up  at  Brun- 
disium,  where  amid  congenial  influences  he  practised  with  success 
the  art  of  a  painter.  At  what  time  he  came  to  Bome  is  not  known, 
but  he  gained  great  renown  there  by  his  paintings  before 
attaining  the  position  of  chief  tragic  poet  Pliny  tells  us  of  a 
picture  in  the  Temple  of  Hercules  in  tiie  Forum  Boarium,  which 
was  considered  as  only  second  to  that  of  Fabius  Pictor.  With 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  poet  he  united  thatr  genial  breadth  of 
temper  which  among  artists  seems  peculiarly  the  painter's  gift 
Happy  in  his  twofold  career  (for  he  continued  to  paint  as  well 
as  to  writo),^  free  from  jealousy  as  from  want^  successful  as  a 
poet  and  as  a  man,  he  lived  at  Home  xmtil  his  eightieth  year, 
the  friend  of  Laelius  and  of  his  younger  rival  Accius,  and 
retired  soon  after  to  his  native  city  where  he  received  the 
visits  of  yoxmger  writers,  and  died  at  the  great  age  of  eighty- 
eight  (132  &a).  His  long  career  was  not  productive  of  a  large 
number  of  works.  We  Imow  of  but  twelve  tragedies  and  one 
praetexta  by  him.  The  latter  was  called  PauMue^  and  had  for 
its  hero  the  conqueror  of  Perseus,  King  of  Macedonia,  but  no 
frogmente  of  it  survive.    The  great  authority  which  tiie  name 

>  Aofert  Paonrins  docti  famam  senis. — Hot,  Bp.  iL  1, 56. 
'  We  learn  from  PUoy  that  he  deoonted  bii  own  toenei. 
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of  'PacavinB  posseesed  was  due  to  the  care  with  which  he  ela- 
hoiated  his  writiiigs.     Thirteen  plays  and  a  few  taturaA  in  a 
period  of  at  least  thirty  years ^  seems  but  a  small  result;    but 
the  admirable  way  in  which  he  sustained  the  dramatic  situa- 
tions made  every  one  of  them  popular  with  the  nation.     There 
were  two,  howeyer,  that   stood  decidedly  above  the  rest — ^the 
Antiopa  and  the  DtUorestes,      Of  the  latter  Cicero  tells  the 
anecdote  that  the  people  rose  as  one  man  to  applaud  the  noble 
passage  in  which  rylades  and  Orestes  contend  for  the  honour  of 
dying  for  one  another.^    Of  the  former  he  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms,  though  it  is  possible  that  in  Ms  admiration  for  the  severe 
and  traly  Eoman  sentiments  it  inculcated,  he  may  have  been 
indulgent  to  its  artistic  defects.     The  few  lines  that  have  come 
down  to  us  resemble  that  ridiculed  by  Persius^  for  its  turgid 
mannerisms.    A  good  instance  of  the  excellences  which  a  Soman 
critic  looked  for  in  tragedy  is  afforded  by  the  praise  Cicero  bestows 
on  the  Niptroy  a  play  imitated  from  Sophocles.     The  passage  is  so 
interesting  that  it  may  well  be  added  here.^    Cicero's  words  are — 
*<  The  wise  Greek  (Ulysses)  when  severely  wounded  does  not 
lament  overmuch ;  he  curbs  the  expression  of  his  pain.     '  For- 
ward gentiy,'  he  says,  '  and  with  quiet  effort,  lest  by  jolting  me 
you  increase  the  pangs  of  my  wound.'    Now,  in  this  Pacuvius 
excels  Sophocles,  who  makes  Ulysses  give  way  to  cries  and  tears. 
And  yet  those  who  are  carrying  him,  out  of  consideration  for  the 
majesty  of  him  they  bear,  do  not  hesitate  to  rebuke  even  this 
moderate  lamentation.     '  We  see  indeed,  Ulysses,  that  you  have 
suffered  grievous  hurt,  but  methinks  for  one  who  has  passed  his 
life  in  arms,  you  show  too  soft  a  spirit'    The  skilful  poet  knows 
that  habit  is  a  good  teacher  how  to  bear  peio.     And  so  Ulysses, 
though  in  extreme  agony,  still  keeps  command  over  his  words, 
'Stop  1  hold,  I  say  !  the  idcer  has  got  the  better  of  ma    Strip  off 
my  clothes.     0,  woe  is  me  1  I  am  in  torture.'    Here  he  begins  to 
give  way ;  but  in  a  moment  he  stops — 'Cover  me ;  depart^  now 
leave  me  in  peace ;  for  by  handling  me  and  jolting  me  you  increase 
the  cruel  pain.'  Do  you  observe  how  it  is  not  the  cessation  of  bodily 
anguish,  but  the  necessity  of  chastening  the  expression  of  it  that 
keeps  him  silent  %   And  so,  at  the  close  of  the  play,  while  himself 
dying,  he  has  so  far  conquered  himself  that  he  can  reprove  others  in 
words  like  these, — 'It  is  meet  to  complain  of  adverse  fortune,  but  not 
to  bewail  it    That  is  the  part  of  a  man;  but  weeping  is  granted 

^  We  infer  that  he  came  to  Borne  not  later  than  169,  as  in  that  year  he 
buried  Snnint ;  bnt  it  is  likely  that  he  arrived  much  earner. 
.    *  De  Adl  Tii. 

>  1,  77.    "Antiopa  aenmmia  cor  Inctificabile  falta."       ^  Tobol  (I.  x.  48. 
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to  the  natme  of  womaiL'    The  eofter  feelings  here  obey  the  other 
part  of  the  mind,  as  a  dntifal  soldier  obeys  a  stem  commander." 

We  can  go  mth  Cicero  in  admiring  the  manly  spirit  that  breathes 
through  these  lines,  and  fed  that  the  poet  was  justified  in  so  far 
leaving  the  original  as  without  prejudice  to  the  dramatic  effect  to 
inculcate  a  higher  moral  lesson. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  his  models  we  may  say,  generally,  that 
Pacuyius  used  more  freedom  than  Emiius.  He  was  more  of  an 
adapter  and  less  of  a  translater.  Kevertheless  this  dependence  on 
his  own  resources  for  description  appears  to  have  cramped  rather 
than  freed  his  styla  The  early  Latin  writers  seem  to  move  more 
easily  when  rendering  the  familiar  Greek  originals  than  when 
essaying  to  steer  their  own  patL  He  also  committed  the  mistake  of 
generally  imitating  Sophocles,  the  untransplantable  child  of  Athens, 
instead  of  Euripides,  to  whom  he  could  do  better  justice,  as  the  sue* 
cess  of  his  Euiipidean  plays  prove.^  His  style,  though  emphatic,  was 
wanting  in  naturalness,  ^e  author  of  the  treatise  to  Herennius 
contrasts  the  sentential  of  Ennius  with  the  periodi  of  Pacuyius;  and 
Lucilius  speaks  of  a  word  *'  contorto  aliquo  ex  Pacuviano  ezordio." 

Quintilian^  notices  the  inelegance  of  his  compounds,  and  makes 
the  just  remark  that  the  old  writers  attempted  to  reproduce  Greek 
analogies  without  sufficient  regard  for  the  capacities  of  their  Ian 
guage ;  thus  while  the  word  Kvfrrdvxrp^  is  elegant  and  natural,  its 
Latin  equivalent  incuroieervicua^  borders  on  the  ludicrous.*  Some 
of  his  fragments  show  the  same  sceptical  tendencies  that  are  pro- 
minent in  Ennius.  One  of  them  contains  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  different  philosophic  systems,  and  decides  in  favour  of  bliad 
chance  (temeritas)  as  the  ruling  power,  on  the  ground  of  sudden 
changes  in  fortune  like  that  of  Orestes,  who  in  one  day  was  meta- 
morphosed from  a  king  into  a  beggar.  Paucuvius  either  improved 
his  later  style,  or  else  confined  its  worst  points  to  his  tragedies,  for 
nothing  can  be  more  classical  and  el^ant  than  his  epitaph,  which 
is  Goud^  in  diction  as  refined  as  that  of  Terence — 

AdoleBcens,  tametsi  properas,  te  hoc  saznin  vocal 
Ut  aese  aflpidaa,  demde  oaod  BcriptimuBt  legas. 
Hie aimtpoetae  Paoayi  liard  sita 
Ossa.    Hoc  Tolebam  nesdus  ne  esses.    Yale. 


^  The  Antiopa  and  Dnloreetea.  *  Qnint.  I.  V.  67-70. 

*  We  give  tl^  reader  an  example  of  this  feature  of  Pacavins's  siylei  In  the 
Antiopctf  Amphion  gives  a  description  of  the  tortoise :  "  Quadrupes  tardi- 
grada  cigrestu  humilii  aspera  Capite  hrevi  eerviee  anauina  aspeeiu  truci 
Eviscerata  inandna  cwm  ammaH  sono,**  To  which  his  heareis  reply—*'  Ita 
$aepttio9a  dxetione  ahs  te  dubwr^  Qwod  coniectwra  sapient  aegre  wntuliL  Non 
inieUigijaMU  wiH  si  aperU  OtMHe.^ 
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When  Pacnyins  letired  to  Bnmdisiiun  he  left  a  worthy  sacces- 
fior  in  L.  Attius  or  Accins  (170-94  b.o.  ),  whom,  as  before  ohseryed, 
he  had  assisted  with  his  advice^  showing  kindly  interest  as  a  fellow- 
workman  rather  than  jealousy  as  a  rival  Accius's  parents  belonged 
to  the  class  of  Ubertini ;  they  settled  at  PisanninL  The  poet 
began  his  dramatic  career  at  the  age  of  thirty  with  the  At  reus,  and 
continued  to  exhibit  until  his  deatL  He  forms  the  link  between  the 
ante-classical  and  Ciceronian  epochs ;  for  Cicero  when  a  boy^  con- 
versed with  him,  and  retained  always  a  strong  admiration  for  his 
works.^  He  had  a  high  notion  of  the  dignity  of  his  calling. 
There  is  a  story  told  of  his  refusing  to  rise  to  Caesar  when  he 
entered  the  Collegium  Poetarum ;  but  if  by  this  Julius  be  meant,  the 
chronology  makes  the  occurrence  impossible.  Besides  thirty-seven 
tragedies,  he  wrote  Amudea  (apparently  mythological  histories  in 
hexameters,  something  of  the  character  of  Ovid's  Faeti),  Didasca- 
lia,  or  a  history  of  Greek  and  Eoman  poetry,  and  other  kindred 
works,  as  well  as  two  Praetextm. 

The  fragments  that  have  reached  us  are  tolerably  numerous, 
and  enable  us  to  select  certain  prominent  characteristics  of  his 
style.  The  loftiness  for  which  he  is  celebrated  seems  to  be  of 
expression  rather  than  of  thought,  e,g, 

*'  Quid?  qaod  yidebis  laetom  in  Paman  ingo 
Bicipi  inter  pinos  tripndiantem  in  circulis 
Goncutere  thyrsos  luao,  taedis  folgere  ; " 

but  sometimes  a  noble  sentiment  is  simply  and  emphatically 
expressed — 

"  Non  genus  yinim  ornat,  generi  vir  fortis  loco."* 

He  was  a  careful  chooser  of  words,  e.g. 

*'  Tn  pertinaeiam  esse,  Antiloche,  banc  praedicas, 
Effo  pennccieiam  aio  et  ea  me  nti  volo : 
Haec  fortis  seqnitar,  illam  indocti  possident  .... 
Kam  ^enricacem  did  me  esse  et  vincere 
Perfacile  patior,  pertinaeiam  nil  moror."  ^ 

These  distinctions,  obvious  as  they  are  to  us,  were  by  no  means 
so  to  the  early  Eomans.  Close  resemblance  in  sound  seemed 
irresistibly  to  imply  some  connexion  more  than  that  of  mere 
accident ;  and  that  turning  over  the  properties  of  words,  which 

^  Prob.  94  B.O.  when  Cic.  was  twelve  yean  old.  In  Plane.  24,  59,  hs 
calls  him  *'  gravis  et  ingeniosns  poeta." 

*  Gf.  Hor.  £p.  ii  1,  56  ;  Ov.  Am.  i.  15, 19.  On  the  other  hand,  Hor.  S.  I. 
X.  58. 

*  Loco-deoori,  Non.  888,  82. 

^  Compare  a  similar  subtle  distinction  in  the  Dulorestes,  "  Pigei  paternmn 
nomen,  matemnm  pudU  profaii**- 
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in  philoBopliy  aa  well  as  poetry  iieems  to  us  to  hare  someiihiiig 
childish  in  it^  had  its  legitunate  place  in  the  development  of  each 
language.  Accius  paints  action  with  yigour.  We  hare  the  fol- 
lowing spirited  fragment — 

**  Ooiutitait,  cognovit,  sendt,  oonloeat  sese  in  locum 
Gclsom :  hinc  maaibiu  mpara  imados  nxenm  et  gmva** 
and  again — 

*'  Hens  TigUoi  propentte,  ezpei^gHa, 
Pectora  tardB,  sopore  exsnigitel" 

He  was  conspicuons  among  tragedians  for  a  power  of  reasoned 
eloquence  of  the  forensic  type ;  and  delighted  in  making  two  riyal 
pleaders  state  their  case,  some  of  his  most  sueeessful  scenes  being 
of  this  kind.  His  opinions  resembled  those  of  Ennius,  but  were 
less  irreverent  He  acknowledges  the  interest  of  the  gods  in 
human  things—* 

**  Nam  non  facile  tine  denm  opera  humona  propria ^  sant  bona," 

and  in  a  fragment  of  the  Brutus  he  enforces  the  doctrine  that 
dreams  are  often  heaven-sent  warnings  full  of  meaning  to  those 
that  will  understand  them.  Keverthdess  his  contempt  for  augury 
was  equal  to  that  of  his  master — 
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Kil  credo  angnribns  qui  aniis  veiiu  divitaat 
AlienaH,  sum  at  aoro  loeapletent  domoa." 


The  often-quoted  maxiM  of  the  tyrant  oderini  dtan  metuant  is 
first  found  in  him.  Altogethei^  he  was  a  powerful  writw,  with 
less  strength  perhaps,  but  more  polish  than  Ennius ;  and  while 
manipulating  words  with  greater  dexterity,  losing  but  little  of 
that  stem  grandeur  which  comes  from  like  plain  utterance  of 
conviction.  His  general  characteristics  place  him  altogether 
within  the  archaic  age.  In  point  of  time  little  anterior  to  Qcero, 
in  style  he  is  almost  a  contemporary  of  Ennius.  The  very  slight 
increase  of  linguistic  polish  during  the  century  and  a  quarter 
which  comprises  the  tragic  art  of  Bome,  is  somewhat  remarkable. 
The  old-fa^oned  ornaments  of  assonance,  alliteration,  and  plays 
upon  words  are  as  frequent  in  Accius  as  in  livius,  or  rather  more 
so;  and  the  number  of  archaic  forms  is  scarcely  smaller.  We  see 
words  like  noxUtidOf  hofiestitudo,  »anete$cat^  topper^  dcmmtiOj  red- 
hostircy  and  wonder  that  they  could  have  only  preceded  by  a  few 
years  the  Latin  of  Cicero,  and  were  contemporary  with  that  of 
Gracchus.  Accius,  Uke  so  many  Bomans,  was  a  grammarian ;  he 
introduced  certain  changes  into  the  received  spelling,  e,g.  he 
wrote  aoy  ee^  etc  when  the  vowel  was  long^  reaarving  the  single 

^  Propria =perpetaa,  Iffon.  862.  2. 
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<iy  e^  etc.  for  the  ahoit  quantity.  It  was  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
intereet  taken  by  him  in  these  stadies  that  Yano  dedicated  to 
him  one  of  his  many  philological  treatises.  The  date  of  his  death 
is  not  quite  certain ;  bnt  it  may  be  safely  assigned  to  about  90 
&a  With  him  died  tragic  writing  at  Home :  scarcely  a  generation 
after  we  find  tragedy  has  donned  the  form  of  the  closet  drama, 
written  only  for  recitation.  Cicero  and  his  brother  assiduously 
cultiTated  this  rhetorical  art  When  writing  failed,  however, 
acting  rose,  and  the  admirable  performances  of  Aesopus  and 
Bosdus  did  much  to  keep  alive  an  interest  in  the  old  works. 
Yaiius  and  Pollio  seem  for  a  moment  to  have  revived  the  tragic 
mnse  under  Augustus,  but  their  works  had  probably  nothing  in 
common  with  tins  early  but  interesting  drama ;  and  in  Imperial 
times  tragedy  became  more  and  more  confused  with  rhetoric,  until 
delineation  of  character  ceased  to  be  an  object^  and  declamatory 
ioxcB  or  fine  point  was  the  ciiief  end  pursuea 


CHAPTER  VL 

Epic  Pobtrt,    Ennius — ^Furius  (200-100  aa) 

Wb  must  now  letiace  our  steps,  and  considei  Ennius  in  the 
capacity  of  epic  poet  It  was  in  this  light  that  he  acquired  his 
chief  contemporary  renown,  that  he  accredits  himself  to  posterity 
in  his  epitaph,  and  that  he  obtained  that  commanding  inilnence 
over  subsequent  poetic  literature,  which,  stereotyped  in  Yirgil, 
was  never  afterwards  lost  The  merit  of  discerning  the  most 
favourable  subject  for  a  Eoman  epic  belongs  to  Naevius;  in  this 
department  Ennius  did  but  borrow  of  him ;  it  was  in  the  form  in 
which  he  cast  his  poem  that  his  originality  was  shown.  The 
legendary  history  of  Home,  her  supposed  connection  with  the 
issues  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  her  subsequent  military  achieve- 
ments in  the  sphere  of  history,  such  was  the  groundwork  both  of 
J^aevius's  and  Ennius's  conception.  And,  however  unsuitable  such 
a  consecutive  narrative  might  be  for  a  heroic  poem,  there  was 
something  in  it  that  corresponded  with  the  national  sentiment, 
and  in  a  changed  form  it  re-appears  in  the  Aeneid,  Kaevius  had 
been  contented  with  a  single  episode  in  Home's  career  of  conquest 
EuTiiufl,  with  more  ambition  but  less  judgment^  aspired  to  grasp 
in  an  epic  unity  the  entire  history  of  the  nation ;  and  to  achieve 
this,  no  better  method  occurred  to  him  than  the  time-honoured 
and  prosaic  system  of  annala  The  difficulty  of  recasting  these  in 
a  poetic  mould  might  well  have  staggered  a  more  accomplished 
master  of  song ;  but  to  the  enthusiastic  and  laborious  haxd  the 
task  did  not  seem  too  great  He  lived  to  complete  his  work  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  he  had  proposed,  and  though,  perhaps, 
the  mantu  ultima  may  have  been  wanting,  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  his  results.  We  may  perhaps 
smile  at  the  vanity  which  aspired  to  the  title  of  Boman  Homer, 
and  still  more  at  the  partiality  which  so  willingly  granted  it; 
nevertheless,  with  all  deductions  on  the  score  of  rude  conception 
and  ruder  execution,  the  fragments  that  remain  incline  us  to 
concur  with  Scaliger  in  wislnng  that  &te  had  spared  us  the 
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^iiole,  and  denied  ns  SiliuB,  StatiuB,  Lncan,  *'  et  tons  ces  gaigons 
]L"  Hie  whole  was  divided  into  eighteen  books,  of  which  the 
fiist  contained  the  introduction,  the  curliest  traditions,  the  f onn- 
dation  of  Borne,  and  the  deification  of  Eomnlus ;  the  second  and 
third  contained  the  regal  period ;  the  f  onrth  began  the  history  of 
the  Eepublic  and  carried  it  down  to  the  burning  of  the  city  by 
the  Grauls ;  the  fifth  comprised  the  Sanmite  wars ;  the  sixth,  that 
with  Pyirhus;  the  serenth,  the  first  Punic  war;  the  eighth  and 
ninth,  tiie  war  with  Hannibal ;  the  tenth  and  eleventh,  tiiat  with 
Macedonia;  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth,  that  with 
Syria ;  the  fiifteenth,  the  campaign  of  Fulvius  NobiHor  in  Aetolia, 
and  ^ided  apparently  with  the  death  of  the  great  Scipio.  The 
work  then  received  a  new  preface,  and  continued  the  history  down 
to  the  poet's  last  years,  containing  many  personal  notices,  until  it 
was  finally  brought  to  a  dose  in  172  aa  after  having  occupied 
its  author  eighteen  years.^  *^  The  interest  of  this  last  book,"  says 
Conington,^  "  must  have  centred,  at  least  to  us,  in  the  discourse 
about  himself,  in  which  the  old  bard  seems  to  have  indulged  in 
closing  this  his  greatest  poeuL  Even  now  we  may  read  with 
sympathy  his  boastful  allusion  to  his  late  enrolment  among  the 
citizens  of  the  conquering  city;  we  may  be  touched  by  the 
mention  he  appears  to  have  made  of  the  year  of  his  age  in  which 
he  wrote,  bordering  closely  on  the  appointed  term  of  man's  life ; 
and  we  may  applaud  as  the  curtain  falls  on  his  grand  comparison 
of  himself  to  a  victorious  racer  laden  with  Olympian  honours^  and 
now  at  last  consigned  to  repose :' — 

*  Sicat  fortis  eqiiiu,  spatio  qui  saepe  supremo 
Yicit  Olimpia,  nimc  aenio  confectus  qniescit.'  *' 

He  was  thus  nearly  fifty  when  he  began  to  write,  a  fact  which 
strikes  us  as  remarkable.  We  are  accustomed  to  associate  the 
poetic  gift  with  a  highly-strung  nervous  system,  and  unusual 
bodily  conditions  not  favourable  to  long  life,  as  well  as  with  a 
precocious  special  development  which  proclaims  unmistakably  in 
the  boy  the  future  greatness  of  the  man.  None  of  these  condi- 
tions seem  to  have  been  present  in  the  early  Eoman  school 
Livios  was  a  quiet  schoolmaster,  Naevius  a  vigorous  soldier, 
Ennius  a  self-indulgent  but  hard-working  litterateur,  Plautus  an 
active  man,  whose  animal  spirits  not  even  the  flour-mill  could 
quench,  Facuvius  a  steady  but  genial  student^  Accius  and  Terence 
finished  men  of  the  world;  and  all,  except  Terence  (and  he 
probably  met  his  early  death  through  an  accident),  enjoyed  the 

>  Vahleii,  qnoted  by  Teaffel,  (90,  8 ;  see  GelL  zviL  21, 43 
'Post  Works,  i  p.  344    *  Cie.  De  Sen.  v« 
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fall  tenn  of  maa's  existence.  Moieover,  few  of  them  began  life 
b  J  being  poets,  and  some,  as  £nniiiB  and  Plautua,  did  not  apply 
themselves  to  poettj  until  they  had  leached  matnie  yeao.  With 
these  facts  the  duuncter  of  their  genius  as  a  rale  agrees.  We 
should  not  expect  in  such  men  the  fine  inspiiation  of  a  Sophodee, 
a  Goethe,  or  a  Shelley,  and  we  do  not  find  it.  The  poetic  fEeaasy, 
so  magnificently  described  in  the  Fhaedrua  of  Plato^  which  cauaed 
the  Greeks  to  regard  the  poet  in  his  moments  of  creation  as 
actually  possessed  by  the  god,  is  nowhere  manifest  among  the 
early  Eomans ;  and  if  it  claims  to  appear  in  their  later  literatoie, 
we  find  it  after  all  a  spurious  substitute,  differing  widely  from  the 
emotion  of  creatiYe  genius.  It  is  not  mere  accident  that  Home  is 
as  little  productive  in  the  sphere  of  speculative  philosophy  aa  she 
is  in  that  of  the  highest  poetry,  for  the  two  endowments  are 
closely  allied.  The  problem  each  sets  before  itself  is  the  same ; 
to  arrest  and  embody  in  an  intelligible  shape  the  idea  that  shall 
give  light  to  the  dark  questionings  of  the  intellect,  or  the  vague 
yearnings  of  the  heart  To  Eome  it  has  not  been  given  to  open 
a  new  sphere  of  truth,  or  to  add  one  more  t6  the  mystic  voices  of 
passion ;  her  epic  mission  is  the  humbler  but  still  not  ignoble  one 
of  bracing  the  mind  by  her  masculine  good  sense,  and  linking 
together  golden  chains  of  memory  by  the  majestio  muaio  of  hei 
verse. 

There  were  two  important  elements  introduced  into  the 
mechanism  of  the  story  by  Ennius ;  the  Olympic  Pantheon,  and 
the  presentation  of  the  Eoman  worthies  as  heroes  analogous  to 
those  of  Greece.  The  latter  innovation  was  only  possible  within 
narrow  limits,  for  the  idea  formed  by  the  Eomans  even  of  their 
greatest  heroes,  as  Eomulus,  Numa,  or  Camillus  was  different  in 
kind  from  that  of  the  Greek  hero-worshipper.  Thus  we  see  that 
Yirgil  abstains  from  applying  the  name  to  any  of  his  Italian 
characters,  confining  it  to  such  as  are  mentioned  in  Homer,  or  are 
connected  with  the  Homeric  legends.  Still  we  find  at  a  later 
period  Julius  Caesar  publicly  professing  his  descent  on  both  sides 
from  a  superhuman  ancestor,  for  such  he  practically  admits 
Ancus  Martins  to  bci^  And  in  the  epic  of  Silius  ItaJicus  the 
Eoman  generals  occupy  quite  the  conventional  position  of  the 
hero-leader. 

The  admission  of  the  Olympic  deities  as  a  kind  of  divine 
machinery  for  diversifying  and  explarning  the  narrative  was  mnch 
more  pregnant  with  consequences.  Outwardly,  it  is  simply  adopted 
from  Homer,  but  the  spirit  which  animates  it  is  altogether  different 

^  Inest  in  genere  et  sanetitas  r^m,  qui  plnrimiiiii  imter  aominea  polleiit, 
et  caerimonia  deomm,  quonun  ipai  in  poteatata  aunt  xegea.— Ant  JuL  6 
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Tbe  Greel:,  in  spite  af  his  intellectoal  scepticism,  rBtoined  an 
eesthetic  and  emotional  belief  in  his  national  gods,  and  at  any  rate 
it  ivas  natoial  that  he  should  celebrate  them  in  his  veise ;  bat 
the  Boman  poet  claimed  to  ntilize  the  Greek  Pantheon  for  artistio 
purposes  alone.  He  professed  no  belief  in  the  beings  he  depicted. 
They  were  merely  an  ornamental,  supernatural  dement^  either 
introduced  at  will,  as  in  Horace,  or  regulated  according  to  tradi- 
tional conceptions,  as  in  Ennius  and  YirgiL  Apollo,  Minerva, 
and  Bacchus,  were  probably  no  more  to  him  than  they  are  to  u& 
They  were  names,  consecrated  by  genius  and  conyenient  for  art, 
under  which  could  be  combined  tiie  mMrinninm  of  beautiful  associa- 
tions with  the  minimum  of  trouble  to  the  poet  The  custom, 
which  perpetuated  itself  in  Latin  poetry,  revived  again  with  the 
rise  of  Italian  art ;  and  under  a  modified  form  its  influence  may 
be  seen  in  the  grand  conceptions  of  Milton.  The  true  nature  of 
romantic  poetry  is,  however,  alien  to  any  such  mechanical  employ- 
ment of  the  supernatural,  and  its  comparative  infrequency  in  the 
highest  English  and  German  poetry,  stamps  these  as  products  of 
the  modem  spirit.  Had  the  Bomans  left  Olympus  to  itself,  and 
occupied  themselves  only  with  the  rhetorical  delineation  of  human 
action  and  feeling,  they  woidd  have  chosen  a  less  ambitious  but 
ceitainly  more  original  path.  Lucretius  struggles  against  the  pre- 
vailing tendency ;  but  so  unable  were  the  Bomans  to  invest  their 
finer  fancies  with  any  other  shape,  that  even  while  he  is  blaming 
the  custom  he  unawares  falls  into  it. 

It  was  in  the  metrical  treatment  that  Ennius's  greatest  achieve- 
ment lay.  For  the  first  time  in  any  consecutive  way  he  introduced 
the  hexameter  into  Latin  poetry.  It  is  true  that  Plautus  had  com- 
posed his  epitaph  in  that  measure,  if  we  may  trust  Varro's  judg- 
ment on  its  genuineness.^  And  the  Mercian  oracles,  though  their 
rhythm  has  been  disputed,  were  in  all  probability  written  in  the 
same.'  But  these  last  were  translations,  and  were  in  no  sense  an 
epoch  in  literature.  Ennius  compelled  the  intractable  forms  of 
Latin  speech  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  dactylic  rhythm. 
Difficulties  of  two  kinds  met  him,  those  of  accent  and  those  of 
quantity.  The  former  had  been  partially  surmounted  by  the  comic 
writers,  and  it  only  required  a  careful  extension  of  their  method 

^  "PMtquamtt  morte  datoB  Plaatos  Comoedia  Inget: 
Scaenast  deaertft ;  dein  Risas,  Lados,  Jocusque 
Et  numeri  innnmeri  simul  omnes  coUacrumamnt.'' — Oell.  i.  21,  8. 
*  "  Amnem,  Troingena,  Cannam  Bomane  foge  hoapea,"  is  the  beat  known 
of  these  lioea.    Many  others  have  been  oolleeted,  and  have  been  ananged, 
with  le«  probability,  in  Satamian  vene  by  Hermann.    The  tubstance  la 
given,  lAyy,  xxv.  12.    See  Browne,  Hist.  Rom.  lit.  p.  84,  85.    Another  is 
Dreserred  by  Ennius,  Aio  te,  Aeacida,  Boraanos  vineere  posse 
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to  i^d^  the  deviations  from  the  familiar  emphasis  of  daily  life 
harmonious  and  acceptable  In  respect  of  quantity  the  problem 
was  more  complex.  Plautus  had  disregarded  it  in  numerous 
instances  {e,g,  dari),  and  in  others  had  been  content  to  recognize 
the  natural  length  or  shortness  of  a  vowel  {e.g.  een&c  ipse),  n^lect- 
ing  the  subordmate  laws  of  position,  &c  This  custom  had,  as  far 
as  we  know,  guided  Ennius  himself  in  his  dramatic  poems  ;  but 
for  the  epos  he  adopted  a  different  principle.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  tendency  to  shorten  final  vowels,  he  fixed  almost  every 
doubtful  case  as  short,  e,g.  mnsd,  patr^  dari^  omnibUs,  amaveriSy 
paUSr^  only  leaving  the  long  syllable  where  the  metre  required  it^ 
as  candiderit.  By  this  means  he  gave  a  dactylic  direction  to  Latin 
prosody  which  it  afterwards,  though  only  slightly,  extended.  At 
the  same  time  he  observed  carefully  the  Greek  laws  of  position 
and  the  doubled  letters.  He  admitted  hiatus,  but  not  to  any  great 
extent,  and  chiefly  in  the  csesura.  The  lengtiiening  of  a  sJiort 
vowel  by  the  ictus  occurs  occasionally  in  his  verses,  but  abnost 
always  in  words  where  it  was  originally  by  nature  long.  In  such 
words  the  lengthening  may  take  place  even  in  the  tresis  of  the 
f  oot>  as  in — 

*'non  enim  mmores  ponebit  ante  salatem." 

Elision  played  a  prominent  part  in  his  system.  This  was  natural, 
since  with  all  his  changes  many  long  or  intractable  terminations 
remained,  e,g.  ^tm,  qutdSm,  omniUfny  &c  These  were  generally 
elided,  sometimes  shortened  as  in  the  line  quoted,  sometimes 
lengtiiened  as  in  the  comedians, — 

"  iniinicitiam  agitantes." 

Yeiry  rarely  does  he  improperly  shorten  a  naturally  long  vowel, 
e,g,  eontrd  (twice) ;  terminations  in  o  he  invariably  retains,  except 
ego  and  modo.  The  final  8  is  generally  elided  before  a  consonant 
when  in  the  thesis  of  the  foot^  but  often  remains  in  the  arsis  {e.g. 
pleni£fidHy  laque  dies).  The  two  chief  blots  on  his  versification 
are  his  barbarous  examples  of  tmesis, — saxo  cere  comminuit  brum  : 
Mamli  poriani  invenea  ad  litora  tanas  (« cerebrum,  Massili- 
tanas),  and  his  quaint  apocope,  caeiy  gau,  do  (caelum^  gaudivm^ 
domum),  probably  reflected  from  the  Homeric  8o),  Kpiy  in  which 
LucUius  imitates  him,  e.g,  nol,  (for  nolueris).  The  caesura,  which 
forms  the  chief  feature  in  each  verse,  was  not  understood  by  Ennius. 
Several  of  his  lines  have  no  caesura  at  all;  and  that  delicate 
alternation  of  its  many  varieties  which  channs  us  in  Homer  and 
Virgil,  is  foreign  to  the  conception,  as  it  would  have  been  unattain* 
able  by  the  efforto,  of  the  rugged  epic  bard.  Nevertheless  his 
labour  achieved  a  great  result.    He  stamped  for  centuries  the 
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character  and  almost  the  details  of  sabeeqnent  yendficatioiL^  If 
ve  stady  the  effect  of  hia  passages,  we  shall  obsenre  far  greater 
power  in  smgle  lines  or  sentences  than  in  a  continuons  description. 
The  solemn  grandeur  of  some  of  his  verses  is  unsurpassable,  and, 
enshiined  in  the  Aeneid,  their  dignity  seems  enhanced  by  their 
surroundings.     Such  are — 

*'  Tnqne  pater  Tiberine  tao  emn  flmnine  sancta" 

"  tJniu  homo  nobis  cunotando  restitait  rem.** 

**  Quae  neqne  Dardaniis  campis  potaere  perire 
Nee  qnom  capta  capi,  neo  qaom  oombusta  cremari, 
Augosto  aognrio  postquam  indnta  condita  Roma  est.** 

On  the  other  band  be  sometimes  falls  into  pure  prose ; 

"  Gives  Bomani  torn  &cti  sont  OampaDi," 

and  tbe  like,  are  scarcely  metre,  certainly  not  poetry.  Later 
epidsts  in  their  desire  to  avoid  this  fault  over- elaborate  their 
commonplace  passages.  Ennius  tries,  however  clumsily,  to  copy 
Homer  in  dismiflmug  them  without  ornament  The  one  or  two 
similes  that  are  preserved  are  among  bis  least  happy  efforts.' 
Among  battle  scenes  he  is  more  at  home^  and  these  he  paints  with 
reality  and  strength  There  are  three  passages  of  considerable 
length,  which  the  reader  who  desires  to  judge  of  his  narrative 
power  should  study.  They  are  the  dream  of  Bia  and  the  auspices 
of  Eomulus  in  the  first  book,  and  the  description  of  tbe  friend  of 
Servilius  in  the  seventh  This  last  is  generally  thought  to  be  a 
picture  of  the  poet  himself,  and  to  intimate  in  the  most  pleasing 
language  his  relations  to  his  great  patron.  For  a  singularly 
appreciative  critidsm  of  these  frt^ents  the  student  is  referred  to 
ScJlar^s  Poets  of  the  Republic  The  massive  Boman  vigour  of  treat- 
ment which  shone  forth  in  the  Annals  and  made  them  as  it  were  a 
rock-hewn  monument  of  Eome's  glory,  seoored  toEnnius  afar  greater 
posthumous  renown  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  early  poets.  Cicero 
extols  him,  and  has  no  words  too  contemptuous  for  those  who  despise 
him.    Lucretius  praises  him  in  the  weU  known  words — 

*'  EmiiTis  nt  noster  cecinit,  qui  primiis  amoeno 
Detnlit  ez  Helioone  perenni  nonde  ooronam, 
Per  gentis  Italas  hominnm  quae  daia  cineret."* 


^  The  shorteninff  of  final  o,  0rg6^  pon^,  idgilaimUf,  through  the  inflnenoe  of 
accent,  is  almost  the  only  change  nwde  after  Ennius  except  in  a  few  proper 


'  Compare  that  of  the  horse  (IL  yi  606),  ''Et  tnm  sicat  eqnns  qui  de  prae> 
sepibn'  fartns  Yincla  snis  magnis  animis  abnipit,  et  inde  Fert  sese  campi 

Ssr  caernla  laetaqne  prata  Celso  pectore,  saepe  mbam  qnassat  simnl  sltam: 
piritos  ex  aniaM  eauda  spnmas  agit  albasy'^^with  Yirg.  Aen.  xi  492. 
*  Lmt.  L  111. 
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Viigil,  it  ia  trae,  nBTer  mentions  him,  bat  he  indtatee  him  con- 
tinually.  Ovid,  with  geneions  appteciation,  allows  the  greatness 
of  his  talent^  though  he  denies  lum  art  ;^  and  the  later  imperial 
writers  are  even  a£fected  in  their  admiration  of  him.  He  ooi^tinned 
to  be  read  through  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  only  lost  as  late  as 
the  thirteenth  oentuiy. 

Ennius  produced  a  few  scattered  imitators,  but  not  until  upwards 
of  two  generations  after  his  death,  if  we  except  the  doubtful  case 
of  Accius.  The  first  is  Mattos,  who  translated  the  Iliad  into  hexa- 
meters. This  may  be  more  properly  considered  as  the  sequel  to 
Livius,  but  the  few  fragments  remaining  show  that  his  yersificor 
tion  was  based  on  that  of  Ennius  Grellius,  with  his  partiality  for 
all  that  was  archaic,  warmly  praises  this  work. 

HosTins  wrote  the  Bellum  Isiricum  in  three  books.     This  was 

no  doubt  a  continuation  of  the  great  master's  Annales.    What  the 

war  was  is  not  quite  certain.     Some  fix  it  at  178  B.a  ;  others  as 

late  as  129  B. a     The  earlier  date  is  the  more  probable.    We  then 

have  to  ask  when  Hostius  himself  Hved.     TeufTel  inclines  to  place 

bJTn  before  Accius;  but  most  commentators  assign  him  a  later 

date.    A  few  lines  are  preserved  in  Macrobius,'  which  seem  to 

point  to  an  early  period,  e.g. 

"non  81  xnihi  linguae 
Centum  atqne  on  sient  totidem  vooew^ue  liquata,* 

and  again, 

"  Dia  Ifinerra,  semol  antem  tn  invictus  Apollo 
Arqaitenens  Latonhu." 

His  object  in  quoting  these  is  to  show  ihat  they  were  copied  by 
YirgiL  A  passage  in  Fropertius  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to 
him,' 

"  Splendidaqae  a  docto  iama  refnlget  avo," 

where  he  would  presumably  be  the  grand&ther  of  that  Hostia 
whom  under  the  name  of  Cynthia  so  many  of  FMpertius's  poems 
celebrate.  Another  poet  of  whom  a  few  lines  are  preserved  in 
Gellius  and  Macrobius  is  A.  Fubius  of  Antinm,  which  little  town 
produced  more  than  one  well-known  writer.  His  work  was  entitled 
AnndU.    Specimens  of  his  versifioatbn  are— 

"  Interea  Ocea&l  linquena  Aurora  cubila." 

"  Quod  goniu  hoo  hominnniyfiatamo  lancte  eiMte  t** 

**  Pressator  pede  pes,  macro  macrone,  viro  vir/*  * 
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«  Imitated  reqieetilvely^  Viig.  A.  iv.  M6  ;  A.  L  M8  ;  A.  z.  Ml. 


CHAFCEE  VIL 

Thb  Eault  Hibtobt  op  Satire  (Einnus  to  Luoiurs), 

200-103  &c. 

Satire,  as  every  one  kaows,  is  l^e  one  branch  of  literature 
daimed  by  the  Bomans  as  their  own.^  It  is,  at  any  rate,  the 
branch  in  which  their  excellence  ia  most  characteristically  dis- 
played. Kor  is  the  excellence  confined  to  the  professed  satirists ; 
it  was  rather  inherent  in  the  genius  of  the  nation.  All  their 
aerioos  writings  tended  to  assume  at  times  a  satirical  spirit 
Tmgedy,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  rose  to  her  clearest  tones  in 
branding  with  contempt  the  superstitions  of  the  day.  The  epic 
seises  of  Ennius  are  not  without  traces  of  the  same  power.  The 
prose  of  Gato  abounds  with  sarcastic  reflections,  pointedly 
expressed.  The  aigaments  of  Gioero's  theological  and  moral 
treatises  are  largely  sprinkled  with  satire.  The  whole  poem  of 
Lucretius  is  deeply  imbued  with  it:  few  writers  of  any  age 
baye  launched  more  fiery  seffcasm  upon  the  fear  of  death,  or  the 
blind  passion  of  loye  than  he  has  done  in  his  third  and  fourth 
booksL  Even  the  gentle  Yirgil  breaks  forth  at  times  into  earnest 
invectiyei  tipped  with  the  flame  of  satire :  ^  Dido's  bitter  irony, 
Tumu/^  fierce  taunts,  show  that  he  could  wield  with  stem  effect 
this  specially  Boman  weapon.  Lucan  and  Seneca  affect  a  style 
whicl^  though  grotesque^  is  meant  to  be  satirical;  while  at  the 
close  of  the  da«dcal  period,  Tacitus  transforms  the  calm  domain 
of  history  into  satire^  more  burning  because  more  suppressed  than 
that  of  any  of  his  predecessors.* 

The  claim  to  an  independent  origin  advanced  by  Quintihan 
has  been  more  than  once  disputed.  The  name  Satire  has  been 
alleged  as  iudicatiye  of  a  Greek  original  (Sarupucov).^    It  is  true 

^  Satin  iota  nostra  est— (M*^*  x.  L 

'  Aen.  tL  847,  sqq.  O.  iL  190 ;  ib.  461,  9jq. 

'On  this  sabject  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Merirale's  excellent 
remarks  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  History  of  the  Bomans  under  the  Empire. 

^  It  is  probable  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  Greek  9pifia  <rarvpiK6v  ;  the 
tragic^  or  which  we  hare  an  example  in  the  Oyclops  of  Snripides,  which 
xepresented  the  gods  in  a  Indicrons  light,  and  was  abundantly  furnished 
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tliis  can  no  longer  be  maintained.  Still  some  have  thoaght  that 
the  poems  of  Archilochus  or  the  Silli  may  have  suggested  the 
Eoman  form  of  composition.  But  the  f oimer,  though  full  of 
invectiye,  were  iambic  or  personal,  not  properly  satirical  And 
the  SHU,  of  which  examples  are  found  in  Diogenes  Laertius  and 
Dio  Chrysostom,  were  rather  patched  together  from  the  verses  of 
serious  writers,  forming  a  kind  of  Cento  like  the  Carmen  NupHale 
of  Ausonius,  than  original  productions.  The  Eoman  Satire 
differed  from  these  in  being  essentially  didoGtic  Besides 
ridiculing  the  vices  and  absurdities  of  indiyiduals  or  of  society, 
it  had  a  serious  practical  purpose,  viz.  the  improvement  of  pubhc 
culture  or  morals.  Thus  it  followed  the  old  Comedy  of  Athens 
in  its  plain  speaking,  and  the  method  of  Archilochus  in  its  bitter 
hostility  to  those  who  provoked  attack.  But  it  differed  from  the 
f onner  in  its  non-political  bias,  as  well  as  its  ncm-dramatic  form : 
and  from  the  latter  in  its  motive,  which  is  not  personal  enmity, 
but  public  spirit.  Thus  the  assertion  of  Horace  that  Lucilius  is 
indebted  to  the  old  comedians,^  must  be  taken  in  a  general  sense 
only,  and  not  be  held  to  inWlidate  the  generally  received  opinion 
that,  in  its  final  and  perfected  form,  Satire  was  a  genuine  product 
of  Bom& 

The  metres  adopted  by  Satire  were  originally  indifferent  The 
Saturae  of  Ennius  were  composed  in  trochaics,  hexameters,  and 
iambics;  those  of  Yarro  (called  Menippean^  from  Menippus  of 
Gadara),  mingled  together  prose  and  verse.'  But  from  Lucilius 
onwards.  Satire,  accurately  so  called,  was  always  treated  in 
hexameter  verse.' 

Nevertheless,  lEorace  is  unquestionably  right  in  saying  tint  it 
had  more  real  afiSnity  for  prose  than  for  poetry  of  any  kind — 

"  Primam  ego  me  illonun,  dederim  quiboB  esse  poetii, 
Excerpam  numero:  neque  enlm  concladere  yersani 
Dizens  esse  satis ;  neque  si  quis  scribat,  nti  nos, 
Sermoni  propiora,  pates  hone  esse  poetam."  * 

The  essence  of  satiric  talent  is  that  it  should  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  complexities  of  real  life,  that  it  should  poietrate 

with  SUenif  Satyrs,  ftc. ;  and  the  comic,  whieli  was  cnltiyated  at  Alexandria^ 
and  certainly  represented  the  follies  and  rices  of  contemporary  life  nnder  the 
dramatic  gnise  of  heroic  incident  Bat  it  is  the  non-dramatic  character  of 
Boman  Satire  that  at  once  distingmshes  it  from  these  forma. 

1  See  Hor.  S.  L  iv.  1-6. 

'  These  were  of  a  somewhat  diflferent  type,  and  will  not  be  farther  dis- 
cussed here.    See  p.  144.    CL  Quint,  x.  1,  95. 

'Not  invariably,  however,  by  Lacilios  himself.  He  now  and  then 
employed  the  trochaic  or  iambic  metres. 

^  Sat  i  iv.  39,  and  men  to  the  same  effect  in  the  later  part  of  the  sating 
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beneath  the  surface  to  the  trae  motlyes  of  action^  and  if  these  are 
bad,  should  indicate  by  life-like  touches  their  ridiculous  or  con- 
temptible nature.  Theie  is  loonx  here  for  great  yariety  of  treat- 
ment and  difference  of  personnels  One  may  have  a  bioad  and 
masculine  grasp  of  the  main  outlines  of  social  intercouise ;  another 
with  subtler  analysis  may  thread  his  "way  through  the  intricacies 
of  dissimulation,  and  lay  bare  to  the  hypocrite  secrets  which  he 
had  concealed  even  from  himself;  a  thud  may  select  certain 
proTinces  of  conduct  or  thought^  and  by  a  good-humoured  but 
discriminating  portraiture,  throw  them  into  so  new  and  dear  a 
light,  as  to  enable  mankind  to  look  at  them,  free  from  the 
prejudices  with  which  conyention  so  often  blinds  our  yiew. 

The  qualifications  for  excelling  in  this  kind  of  writing  are 
clearly  such  as  haye  no  special  connection  with  poetry.  Had  the 
modem  prose  essay  existed  at  Eome,  it  is  probable  the  satirists 
would  haye  ayailed  themselyes  of  ii  From  the  fragments  of 
Ludlius  we  should  judge  that  he  found  the  trammels  of  yerse 
somewhat  embarrassing.  Practice  had  indeed  enabled  him  to 
write  with  unexampled  fluency ;  ^  but  except  in  this  mechanical 
facility  he  shows  none  of  the  characteristics  of  a  poet.  The 
accumulated  experience  of  modem  life  has  pronounced  in  fayour 
of  abandoning  the  poetic  form,  and  including  Satire  in  the 
domain  of  prosa  No  doubt  many  celebrated  poets  in  France 
and  England  haye  cultiyated  yerse  satire ;  but  in  most  cases  they 
haye  merely  imitated,  whereas  the  prose  essay  is  a  true  formation 
of  modem  literary  art  Ck)nington,  in  an  interesting  article,^ 
regards  the  progressiye  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  prose  com- 
position as  a  test  of  a  nation's  intellectual  adyance.  Thus  con- 
sidered, poetry  is  the  imperfect  attempt  to  embody  in  yiyid 
language  ideas  which  haye  themselyes  hardly  assumed  definite 
form,  and  necessarily  giyes  way  to  prose  when  clearness  of 
thought  and  sequence  of  reasoning  haye  established  for  themselyes 
a  more  perfect  yehide.  Howeyer  inadequate  such  a  yiew  may  be 
to  explfon  the  full  nature  of  poetry,  it  is  certainly  true  so  far  as 
concerns  the  case  at  present  before  us.  The  assignment  of  each 
special  exerdse  of  mind  to  its  proper  department  of  literature  is 
undoubtedly  a  late  growth  of  human  culture,  and  such  nations  as 
haye  not  attained  to  it,  whateyer  may  be  the  splendour  of  their 
Hterary  creations,  cannot  be  said  to  haye  reached  the  full  maturity 
of  intellectual  deyelopment. 

The  conception  of  Satire  by  the  ancients  is  illustrated  by  a 

^  "  In  hora  sspe  dncentos  nt  mnltiiin  yeiBOS  dictabat  stans  pede  in  niio.* 
8aL  1,  iy.  9. 
*  PostbmaoQs  Works,  yol«  ii  on  the  Study  of  Lattn. 
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passage  in  Diomedes:^  "Satira  dicUur  carmen  aq^td  Momanos 
nunc  quidem  maledieum  et  ad  carpenda  hominum  tniia  arehaeae 
eomoediae  ckaradere  eompfmtum^  quale  scripserurd  Lueiliue  d 
HoroEtiuB  et  Persiiuf ;  at  olim  earmen  quod  ex  txiriie  poemcBtibu$ 
corutabat  wtira  oocabatur,  quale  ecripserwU  Pacuviue  et  Enmue.** 
This  old-fashioned  aatura  of  Ennius  maj  be  considered  as  half- 
way between  the  early  semi-dxamatic  faroe  and  the  classical  Satire. 
It  was  a  genuine  medley,  containing  all  kinds  of  subjects,  often 
couched  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  but  intended  for  recitation,  not 
for  action.  The  poem  on  Scipio  was  fllnwiod  with  it,  but  what 
this  poem  was  is  not  by  any  means  dear;  from  the  fragment  that 
remains,  describing  a  calm  after  storm  in  sonarous  language,  we 
should  gather  that  Scipio's  return  Yoyage  from  Africa  may  have 
formed  its  theme.*  Other  subjects,  included  in  the  Saiurae  of 
Ennius,  were  the  H^yphagetica^  a  hamorous  didactic  poem 
on  the  mystesies  of  gastronomy,  which  may  have  suggested 
similar  effasions  by  Lucilius  and  Horace;'  the  EpUharmfua  and 
EuhemeruSj  both  in  tzochaics,  the  latter  a  free  translation  of  the 
Upa  dvaypcu^,  or  explanation  of  the  gods  as  deified  mcotak ;  and 
the  Epigrams,  among  which  two  on  the  great  Scipio  are  still  pxe^ 
8er?ed,  the  fint  breathing  the  ^irit  of  &  £epublic,  the  second 
asserting  with  some  arrogance  the  exploits  of  the  hero^  and  his 
daims  to  a  place  among  the  denizens  of  heaYen.^ 

Of  the  Saturae  of  JPacuYius  nothing  is  known.  G.  Luciliub 
(148-103  B.a),  the  founder  of  classical  Satire,  was  bom  in  the 
Latin  town  of  Suessa  Aurunca  in  Campania*  He  belonged  to 
an  equestrian  family,  and  was  in  easy  circumstances.^  He  is 
supposed  to  haYe  fought  under  Scipio  in  the  Numantine  war  (133 
B.a)  when  he  was  still  quite  a  youth;  and  it  is  certain  from 
Horace  that  he  lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy,  both  with 
him,  Laelius,  and  Albinua.  He  is  said  to  have  possessed  the 
house  which  had  been  built  at  the  public  expense  for  the  son  of 
King  Antiochus,  and  to  have  died  at  Naples,  where  he  was 
honoured  with  a  public  funeral,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his 
age.  His  position,  at  once  independent  and  unambitious  (for  he 
could  not  hold  office  in  Eome),  gave  him  the  best  possible  chance 

1  iiL  p.  481,  P.  (Tenffel).  »  201,  B.a 

*  Ab,  e,g.  the  Precepts  of  Ofella,  S.  li.  2,  and  the  Und$  et  quo  CaUtut 
S.  ii4. 

*  The  words  are,  (l)  "Hie  est  iUe  situs,  cm  nemo  civis  neqne  hostis 
Quivit  pro  factis  redaere  operae  pretium,'*  where  "operae"  must  be  pro- 
nounced  "$p*rae;"  (2)  "  A  sole  ezoriente  snpra  Maeotis  paludes  Nemo  est 
qui  factis  me  acciuiparare  queat.  Si  fas  endo  plagas  caelestum  aseendei-e 
cuiquam  est,  Mi  soli  caeli  maxima  porta  patet. 

*  Infra  Lucili  censum,  Sat  ii  1,  76. 
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of  obeerving  aocial  and  poUlacal  lif e^  and  of  this  ohanoe  he  made 
the  fullest  tiae.  He  liyed  behind  the  scenes :  he  saw  the  coirap- 
tion  pzeTalent  in  hjgh  circles ;  he  saw  also  the  trae  greatness  of 
tiiose  who,  like  Scipio,  stood  aloof  from  it^  and  he  handed  down 
to  in^Miisbahle  injbmy  each  most  signal  instance  of  vicey  whether 
in  a  statesman,  as  Lup  ^  MeteUns^  or  Albudus,  or  in  a  piivate 
person,  as  the  glutton  Gallonius. 

It  is  possible  that  he  now  and  then  misapplied  his  pen  to  abuse 
his  own  enemies  or  those  of  his  feiendi^  for  we  know  that  the 
honouiabie  Mucins  Scaeyola  was  yidently  attacked  by  him ;  ^  and 
theie  is  a  story  that  being  once  lampooned  in  the  theatre  in  a 
libellous  manner,  the  poet  sued  his  detractor,  but  failed  in  obtaining 
damages,  on  the  ground  that  he  himself  had  done  tihe  same  to 
othez&  NevertbelesB,  tihere  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  on 
the  whole  he  nobly  used  the  power  he  possessed,  that  his  tren- 
ohaat  pen  was  mainly  enlisted  on  the  side  of  patriotism,  virtue, 
and  Qidightenment^  and  that  he  lashed  without  mercy  coiruption, 
hypocrisy,  and  ignoranceu  The  testimony  of  Horace  to  his  worth, 
ooming  firom  one  who  himself  was  not  easily  deceived,  is  entitled 
to  the  highest  consideration;'  that  of  Juvenal,  though  more 
emphatic,  is  not  more  weighty,^  and  the  opinion,  blamed  by 
Qmntilian,^  that  he  should  be  placed  above  all  other  poets,  shows 
that  his  plain  language  did  not  hinder  the  recognition  of  his  moral 
exoellenoeL 

Although  a  companion  of  the  great^  he  was  strictly  popular  in 
his  ton&  He  appealed  to  the  great  pubUc,  removed  on  the  one 
hand  from  accurate  learnings  on  the  other  from  indifference  to 
knowledge.  **  Nee  dodxuMMM^  he  says,'  ''  Mamwm  Persium  haee 
Ugere  nolo,  Juniwn  Oongum  volo"  And  in  another  passsage 
quoted  by  Cicero,^  he  professes  to  desire  that  his  readers  may  be 
the  Tarentines,  Consentines,  and  Sicilians, — those,  that  is,  whose 
Latin  grammar  and  spelling  most  needed  improvement  £ut  we 
cannot  extend  this  humility'  to  his  more  famous  political  allu- 
sions. Those  at  any  rate  would  be  nothing  if  not  known  to  the 
parties  concerned ;  neither  the  poet's  genius  nor  the  culprit's  guilt 
could  otherwise  be  brought  home  to  Ihe  individual 

In  one  sense  Lucilius  might  be  called  a  modemiser,  for  he 
strove  hard  to  enlarge  the  people's  knowledge  and  views ;  but  in 

1  L.  Com.  Lentnliu  Lupus.    .  *  Pers.  L  116. 

*  "  FrimoreB  popnli  ampnit  ^opalnm^ne  tribntim, 

Scilicet  uni  aeqnus  nrtati  atone  eitu  amicis." — ffor,  Sal,  it  1,  69. 
4  Eiue  velnt  stricto  (jnotles  LacilioB  ardens  iDfremnit,  rubet  anditor  cui 
friflida  mens  est  Crimimbna,  tactta  sadant  praecoidia  culpa. — Juv.  i.  165* 
^  X.  i  98.  •  Plin.  N.  H.  Praef. 

7  De  Fin.  L  3,  7.  "  "  Lncilianae  hnmilitaUa.**— iWnm^iM. 
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another  and  higher  sense  he  was  strictly  national :  luxury,  bribery, 
and  sloth)  were  to  him  the  very  poison  of  all  true  life,  and  cut  at 
the  root  of  those  virtues  by  which  alone  Borne  could  remain 
great  This  national  spirit  caused  him  to  be  preferred  to  Horace 
by  conservative  minds  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  but  it  probably 
xnade  his  critics  somewhat  over-indulgent  Horace,  with  all  his 
admiration  for  him,  cannot  shut  his  eyes  to  his  evident  faults,^ 
the  rudeness  of  his  language,  the  carelessness  of  his  composition, 
the  habit  of  mixing  Greek  and  Latin  words,  which  his  zealous 
admirers  construed  into  a  virtue,  and,  last  but  not  leasts  the 
difBoseness  inseparable  from  a  hasty  draft  which  he  took  no 
trouble  to  revise.  Still  his  elegance  of  language  must  have  been 
considerable.  Pliny  speaks  of  him  as  the  first  to  establish  a 
severe  criticism  of  style,^  and  the  fragments  reveal  beneath  the 
obscuring  garb  of  his  uncouth  hexameters,  a  terse  and  pure  idiom 
not  unlike  that  of  Terence.  His  faults  are  numerous,^  but  do  not 
seriously  detract  from  his  value.  The  loss  of  his  works  must  be 
considered  a  serious  one.  Had  they  been  extant  we  should  have 
found  useful  information  in  his  pictures  of  life  and  manners'  in 
a  state  of  moral  transition,  amusement  in  such  pieces  as  his 
journal  of  a  progress  from  Bome  to  Capua,^  and  material  for 
philological  knowledge  in  his  careful  distinctions  of  orthography 
and  grammar. 

As  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  style,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
quote  his  definition  of  virtue : 

*'  Virtus,  Albine,  eat  pretiom  persolvere  remm 
Quia  in  TeTsamar,  quia  virimiis  rebus  potesse. 
Virtus  est  homini  scire  id  quod  quaeqne  habeat  res. 
Virtus  scire  homini  rectum,  utile,  quid  sit  honestum, 
Quae  bona,  quae  mala  item,  quid  inutile,  turpe,  inhonestum. 
Virtus,  quaerendae  finem  rei  scire  modumque ; 
Virtus  divitiis  pretium  persolTcre  posse. 
Virtus,  id  dare  quod  reipsa  debetur  honori, 
Hostem  esse  atque  inimicum  bominum  morumqne  maloram ; 
Contra,  defensorem  hominum  morum^ue  bonorum ; 
Magnificare  bos,  his  bene  Telle,  his  yivere  amicum  ; 
Commoda  praeterea  patriai  prima  putare, 
Deinde  parentum,  tertia  iam  postremaque  nostia." 

We  see  in  these  lines  a  practical  and  unselfish  standard — ^that 

^  Sat.  i  z.  *  Primus  condidit  stili  nasum,  N.  H.  Praef . 

t  As  instances  we  may  take  "Has  res  ad  te  soiiptas  Lnci  misimus  Aeli  :** 
again,  "Si  minus  delectai,  quod  in-fx^*^"  ^  Eisocratiumst,  Ai}p«tcique 
simul  totum  ao  ann/jMiptucUii^s ..."  or  worse  still,  **  Villa  Lueani  moz 
potieiis  aea"  for  "  Lncaniaca/^qnoted  by  Ausonius,  who  adds  "Locili  vatia 
sic  imitator  eris."— JEjptM.  V.  88. 

*  From  which  Hor.  borrowed  his  Iter  ad  Btundlslum. 
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of  the.  cultivated  but  still  truly  patriotic  Bonian,  admitting  Ulo 
necessity  of  knowledge  in  a  way  his  ancestors  might  have  ques- 
tioned,  but  keeping  steadily  to  the  main  points  of  setting  a  trae 
price  upon  all  human  things^  and  pieferring  the  good  of  one's 
country  to  personal  advantage  This  is  a  morality  intelligible  to 
oD,  and  if  it  falls  below  the  higher  enlightenment  of  modem 
knowledge,  it  at  least  soars  above  the  average  practice.  We  are 
informed  ^  that  LuciUus  did  not  spare  his  immediate  predecessors 
and  contemporaries  in  literature  any  more  than  in  politics.  He 
attacked  Accius  for  his  unauthorised  innovations  in  spelling, 
Pacuvius  and  Ennius  for  want  of  a  sustained  level  of  dignity. 
His  satire  seems  to  have  ranged  over  the  whole  field  of  life,  so  far 
as  it  was  known  to  him;  and  though  his  learning  was  in  no 
department  deep,^  it  was  sound  so  far  as  it  went,  and  was  guided 
by  natural  good  taste.  He  will  always  retain  an  interest  for  us 
from  the  charming  picture  ^ven  by  Horace  of  his  daily  life;  how 
he  kept  his  books  beside  him  like  the  best  of  friends,  as  indeed 
they  were,  and  whatever  he  felt,  thought,  or  saw,  intrusted  to 
their  faitliiol  keeping,  whence  it  comes  that  the  man's  life  stands  as 
vividly  before  one's  eyes  as  if  it  had  been  painted  on  a  votive  tablet 
Then  the  way  in  which  Laelius  and  Scipio  unbent  in  his  com- 
pany, mere  youth  as  he  was  compared  to  l^em,  gives  us  a  pleasing 
notion  of  his  social  gifts ;  he  who  could  make  the  two  grave 
statesmen  so  &r  forget  their  decorum  as  to  romp  in  the  manner 
Horace  describes,  must  at  least  have  been  gifted  with  contagious 
light-heartedness.  This  genial  humour  Horace  tried  with  success 
to  reproduce,  but  he  is  conscious  of  inferiority  to  the  master.  In 
EngliBh  literature  Dryden  is  the  writer  who  most  recalls  him, 
thougli  jTither  in  his  lughor  than  in  his  more  sportive  moods. 

>  if «.  a  L  x;  >  C2i&  de  Fin.  L  8«  7. 
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CHAPTER  VUL 
Ths  Minob  Departments  of  Fobtrt— The  ATBr<LAirAB  (Pox- 

PONIUS    AND     NoTinS,    OIBO.    90    &a)    AND    THE     EPIORAJC 

(Enniub — Cattjlus,  100  B.a). 

The  last  dasa  of  diamatic  poets  wh^ln  we  shall  mention  in  the 
first  period  are  the  writers  of  AteUanae,  These  entertainments 
originated  at  the  little  town  of  AteUa^  now  St  Aipino,  between 
Capua  and  Kaples  in  the  Oscan  territory,  and  were  at  first  com- 
posed in  the  Oscan  dialect  Their  earliest  cultiyation  at  Eome 
seems  to  date  not  long  after  360  b.o.,  in  which  year  the  Etniscan 
histriones  were  first  imported  into  Some.  The  novelty  of  this 
amusement  attracted  I^q  Soman  youths,  and  they  b^gan  to 
imitate  both  the  Etruscan  dancers  and  the  Oscan  performers,  who 
had  introduced  the  Atellane  fables  into  Eome.  After  the  libellous 
freedom  of  speech  in  which  they  at  first  indulged  had  been  re- 
strained by  kw,  the  Atellanae  seem  to  have  established  them- 
selves as  a  privileged  form  of  pleasantry,  in  which  the  young 
nobles  could,  without  incurring  the  disgrace  of  removal  from  their 
tribe  or  incapacity  for  military  service,  indulge  their  readiness  of 
speech  and  impromptu  dramatic  talent^  During  rather  more 
than  two  centuries  this  custom  continued,  the  performance  con- 
sisting of  detached  scenes  without  any  particular  connection,  but 
full  of  jocularity,  and  employing  a  fixed  set  of  characters.  The 
language  used  may  have  been  the  Oscan,  but,  considering  the 
fact  that  a  knowledge  of  that  dialect  was  not  imiversal  at  Eome,* 
it  was  more  probably  the  popular  or  plebeian  Latin  interspersed 
with  Oscan  elements.  No  progress  towards  a  literary  form  is 
observable  until  the  time  of  Sulla,  but  they  continued  to  receive  a 
countenance  from  the  authorities  that  was  not  accorded  to  other 
forms  of  the  drama.  We  find,  for  example,  that  when  theatrical 
representations  were  interdicted,  an  exception  was  made  in  their 
favour.*    Though  coarse  and  often  obscene,  they  were  considered 

^  lir.  vii.  2.    The  account,  however,  is  extremely  confused. 
•  Liv.  X.  208,  gnaroa  Oseac  linguae  exploratum  mittit 
«  See  Teufil  B.  lit.  9,  §  4. 
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M  consistent  with  gentlemanly  behaviour ;  thuB  dcero,  in  a  well- 
known  passage  in  one  of  his  letteis,^  contrasts  them  with  the 
Mimes,  secundum  Oenomaum  Accii  9H)ii,  ut  olim  tolebat,  Atel- 
lanamy  sed^  ut  nune  JU,  mimum  introdtasiJBH ;  and  Yalerins  Maxi- 
mns  implies  that  they  did  not  cany  their  hmnonr  to  extravagant 
lengths,'  bat  tempered  it  with  Italian  severity.  From  the  few 
fragments  that  remain  to  us  we  should  be  inclined  to  form  a 
different  opinion,  and  to  suspect  that  national  partiality  in  con- 
trasting them  with  the  Graecized  form  of  the  Mimi  kept  itself 
blind  to  their  more  glaring  faults.  The  characters  that  oftene^t 
reappear  in  them  are  Maccus,  Bucco,  and  Pappus;  the  first  of 
these  is  prefixed  to  the  special  title,  e,g,  Macctis  rnUesy  MoACfus 
Virgo,  He  seems  to  have  been  a  personage  with  an  immense 
heaid,  who,  corresponding  to  our  down  or  harlequin,  came  in  for 
many  hard  knocks,  but  was  a  general  favourite.  Pappus  took 
the  place  of  pantaloon,  and  was  the  general  butt. 

Novius  (circ.  100  b.o.),  whom  Macrobius*^  calls  jprohaiimmus 
AteUanarum  ecriptor,  was  the  first  to  reduce  this  species  to  the 
rales  of  art,  giving  it  a  plot  and  a  written  dialogue.  Several 
fracrments  remain,  but  for  many  centuries  they  were  taken  for 
those  of  Naevius,  whence  great  confusion  ensued.  A  better  known 
writer  is  L.  Pomponius  (90  b.c.)  of  Bononia,  who  flourished  in 
the  time  of  Sulla,  and  is  said  to  have  persuaded  that  cultured 
sensualist  to  compose  Atellanae  himself.  Upwards  of  30  of  his 
plays  are  cited  \^  but  although  a  good  many  lines  are  preserved, 
ao  fragments  (ire  long  enough  to  give  a  fair  notion  of  his  style 
The  commendations,  however,  with  which  Cicero,  Seneca,  GeUius, 
and  Priscian  load  him,  prove  that  he  was  classed  with  good 
writers.  From  the  list  given  below,*  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sub- 
jects were  mostly,  though  not  always,  from  low  life ;  some  remind 
us  of  the  regular  comedies,  as  the  Syri  and  Dotata,  The  old- 
fashioned  ornaments  of  puns  and  alliteration  abound  in  bim^  as 
well  as  extreme  coarseness.  The  fables,  which  were  generally 
represented  after  the  regular  play  .as  an  interlude  or  farce,  are 
mentioned  by  Juvenal  in  two  of  his  satires :  ^ 

**  Ilrbicns  ezodio  riflam  movet  Atellanae  QeatibttB  Autonoea ; " 

1  Ad  Fam.  ix.  16,  7.  »  Val.  Max.  ii.  1.  «  Sat  i.  10,  8. 

*  The  names  are  Aleonea,  Prostibalnm,  Pannnceatae,  Nuptiae,  Priyignna, 
Piscatores,  Ergastnlum,  Patmas,  Aainaria,  Kusticua^  Dotata,  Becuma 
Fnllonifl,  Praeco,  Bucco,  Macci  geminiyYerres  aegrotus,  Pistor,  Syri,  Modicns, 
Maialis,  Sarcnlarius,  Augur,  Petitor,  Anulus,  Praefectns,  Arista,  Hernia, 
Poraria,  Marsupium,  Aeditumua,  AuctoratUH,  Satyra,  Oalli,  Transalpini, 
MaecuB  milee,  Maccus  sequester,  Pappus  Agricola,  Leno,  Lar  familiaris,  ko. 

»  iii.  174,  vi.  71. 
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and  in  his  pietty  description  of  a  rustic  fote— 

"Ipsadierain 
Festorom  herboso  oolitnr  si  qnando  theatro 
Maiestas,  tandemque  redit  aa  puluita  Dotum 
Exodiom,  com  personae  pallentia  niatum 
In  gremio  matns  fonnidat  rusticus  infans ; 
Aequales  habitus  illio,  Bimilemqae  videbia 
Orchestram  et  popnlnm.  ..." 

They  endured  a  while  under  the  empire,  when  we  hear  of  a  com- 
poser named  MnMmns,  of  some  note,  but  in  the  general  dedine 
they  became  merged  in  the  pantomime,  into  which  all  kinds  of 
dramatic  art  gradually  converged. 

If  the  Atellanae  were  the  most  indigenous  form  of  literature  in 
which  the  yoimg  nobles  indulged,  the  different  kinds  of  love-poem 
were  certarnly  &e  least  in  accordance  with  the  Soman  traditions 
of  art  Nevertheless,  unattainable  as  was  the  spontaneous  grace  of 
the  Greek  erotic  muse,  there  were  some  who  aspired  to  cultivate  her. 

Few  kinds  of  verse  more  attracted  the  Boman  amateurs  than  the 
Epigram.  There  was  something  congenial  to  the  Boman  spirit  in 
the  pithy  distich  or  tetrastich  which  formed  so  considerable  an 
element  in  the  ^'elegant  extracts"  of  Alexandria.  The  term 
epigram  has  altered  its  meaning  with  the  lapse  of  ages.  In  Greek 
it  signified  merely  an  inscription  commemorative  of  some  work  of 
art,  person,  or  event ;  its  virtue  was  to  be  short,  and  to  be  appro- 
priate. The  most  perfect  writer  of  epigrams  in  the  Greek  sense 
was  Simonides, — ^nothing  can  exceed  the  exquisite  simplicity  that 
lends  an  undying  charm  to  his  effusions.  The  epigrams  on 
Leonides  and  on  Marathon  are  well  known.  The  metre  selected 
was  the  elegiac,  on  account  of  its  natural  pause  at  the  close  of  the 
second  line.  The  nearest  approach  to  such  simple  epigrams  are 
the  epitaphs  of  Naevius,  Ennius,  and  especially  Pacuvius,  already 
quoted.  This  natural  grace,  however,  was,  even  in  Greek  poetry, 
superseded  by  a  more  artificial  style.  The  sparkling  epigram  of 
Plato  addressed  to  a  fair  boy  has  been  often  imitated,  and  most 
writers  after  him  are  not  satisfied  without  playing  on  some  fine 
thought,  or  turning  some  graceful  point ;  so  that  ^e  epigram  by 
little  and  little  approached  the  form  which  in  its  purest  age  the 
Italian  sonnet  possessed.  In  this  guise  it  was  cultivated  with 
taste  and  brilliancy  at  Alexandria,  Gallimachus  especially  being  a 
finished  master  of  ii  The  first  Eoman  epigrammatists  imitate  fiie 
Alexandrine  models,  and,  making  allowance  for  the  uncouth  hard- 
ness of  their  rhythm,  achieve  a  fair  success.  Of  the  epigrams  of 
EnniuSi  only  the  three  already  quoted  remain.^    Three  authora 

^  Tis>  his  own  epitaph^  and  those  on  Scipio,  p.  78,  n.  4. 
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are  mentioned  by  Aulus  Gellius^  as  having  raised  the  Latin 
Epigiam  to  a  levd  with  Anacreon  in  sweetneae,  point,  and  neat- 
nesa.  This  is  certainly  far  too  high  praise.  Nor,  even  if  it  were 
80,  can  we  forget  that  the  poems  he  quotes  (presumably  the  best 
he  could  find)  are  obvious  imitations,  if  not  translations,  from  the 
Greek.  The  first  is  by  Q.  Lutatius  Gatulus,  and  dates  about 
100  BLa     It  is  entitled  Ad  Theotimum : 

"  Anfngit  mi  animus ;  credo,  at  solet,  ad  Theotimuia 

Derenit :  aic  est :  perfn^um  illad  habet. 
Quid  si  non  interdixem  ne  illuc  fii^tivum 

Mitteret  ad  se  Intro,  sed  ma^  eiioeret  f 
Ibinius  ^uaesitam :  veium  ne  ipsi  teneamor 

Fonnido :  quid  ago  f    Da,  Venns,  consilium." 

A  more  pleasing  example  of  his  style,  and  this  time  perhaps 
original,  is  given  by  Cicero.*  It  is  on  the  actor  Eoscius,  who, 
when  a  boy,  was  renowned  for  his  beauty,  and  is  favourably  com- 
pared with  the  rising  orb  of  day : 

**  Constiteram  exorientem  Anroram  forte  salutans, 
Cum  snbito  o  laeTa  Roscius  exoritor. 
Pace  mihi  lioeat,  caelestes,  dicere  restra : 
Mortalis  risust  pnlcrior  esse  deo." 

This  piece,  as  may  be  supposed,  has  met  with  imitators  both  in 
French  and  Aalian  literature.  A  very  similar  jeu  cPesprit  of 
PoBdus  LxGiFUS  is  quoted : 

**  Oastodea  ovionif  teneraeqne  propaginis  agntUn, 

Qaaeritis  ignem  t  ite  hue :  Quaeritis  t  ignis  homo  est. 
81  digito  attigero,  incendam  silvam  simul  omnem, 
Omne  peeus :  flamma  eat  omnia  quae  video." 

This  Poidus  wrote  also  on  the  history  of  literature  Some 
rather  ill-natured  lines  on  Terence  are  preserved  in  Suetonius.^ 
He  there  implies  that  the  young  poet^  with  all  his  talent^  could 
not  keep  out  of  poverty,  a  taunt  which  we  have  good  reason  for 
disbelieving  as  well  as  disapproving.  Two  lines  on  the  rise  of 
poetry  at  Borne  deserve  quotation — 

**  Poenico  hello  secondo  Mnsa  pinnato  gradn 
Intolit  se  belUoosam  £omuli  in  gentun  fenun.** 

A  certain  PoMFiuufl  is  mentioned  by  Yano  as  having  epigram- 
matic tastes;  one  distich  that  is  preserved  gives  us  no  high 
notkHi  of  his  poweis — 

"  Facvi^  discipuluB  dieor :  porro  is  fhit  Enni : 
Eonins  Mnsanim :  Fompihus  daeor." 

Lastly,  Valerius  Aeditucs,  who  is  only  known  by  the  short 
1  six.  0,  li.      >  De  Nat  Deor.  I  28,  79.      <  Vit  Ter.      *  s  PacaW. 
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notices  in  Yarro  and  Gellius,  wrote  similar  short  pieces,  two  of 
whicli  are  preserved. 

AB  PAMFHILASL 

**  Dicera  earn  conor  cnraxn  tibi,  Pamphila,  cordis. 
Quid  mi  abs  te  qnaeram  ?  verba  labris  abeunt 
Per  pectus  miserum  manat  subito  mihi  sudor. 
Si  tacitus,  subidus:  duplo  ideo  pereo." 

▲n  PUSRUM  PHILEROTA. 

"  Quid  faculam  praefers,  Phileros,  qua  nil  opus  noMs  f 

IbimuB,  hoc  luoet  pectore  flamma  satis. 
Illam  non  potis  est  vis  saeva  ezstin^ere  venti, 

Aut  imber  caelo  candidus  praecipitans. 
At  contra,  hunc  ignem  Veneris,  si  non  Yenus  ipso. 

Nulla  est  quae  possit  vis  alia  opprlmere.'* 

We  have  quoted  these  pieces,  not  from  their  intrinsic  merit,  for 
they  have  little  or  none,  but  to  show  the  painful  process  by 
which  Latin  versification  was  elaborated.  All  these  must  be 
referred  to  a  date  at  least  sixty  years  after  Ennius,  and  yet  the 
rhythm  is  scarcely  at  all  improved.  The  great  number  of  second- 
rate  poets  who  wrought  in  the  same  laboratory  did  good  work,  in 
so  far  that  they  made  the  technical  part  less  wearisome  for  poets 
like  Lucretius  and  Catullus.  With  mechanical  dexterity  taste 
also  slowly  improved  by  the  competing  effort  of  ^any  ordinary 
minds ;  but  it  did  not  make  those  giant  strides  which  nothing 
but  genius  can  achieve.  The  later  developmenta  of  the  Epigram 
will  be  considered  in  a  subsequent  book. 


CHAPTER  rx, 

Prosb  Literature — Histort.    Fabiub  Piotor — Maobr 

(210-80  Rc). 

There  are  nations  among  whom  the  imagination  is  so  predomi- 
nant that  they  seem  incapable  of  legarding  things  as  they  are. 
The  literatuio  of  such  nations  wiU  always  he  cast  in  a  poetical 
mould,  even  when  it  takes  the  outward  form  of  prose.  Of  this 
class  India  is  a  conspicuous  example.  In  the  opposite  category 
stand  those  nations  which,  lacking  imaginative  power,  supply  its 
place  by  the  rich  colouring  of  rhetoric,  but  whose  poetry,  judged 
by  the  highest  standard,  does  not  rise  above  the  sphere  of  prosa 
Modem  France  is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  this.  The  same  is 
so  far  true  of  ancient  Eome  that  she  was  unquestionably  more 
productive  of  great  prose  writers  than  of  poets.  Her  utilitarian 
and  matter-of-fact  genius  inclined  her  to  approach  the  problems  of 
thought  and  hfe  from  a  prosaic  point  of  view.  Her  perceptions 
of  b^uty  were  defective ;  her  sense  of  sympathy  between  man 
and  nature  (the  deepest  root  of  poetiy)  slumbered  until  roused 
by  a  voice  from  without  to  momentary  life.  The  aspirations  and 
destiny  of  the  individual  soul  which  had  kindled  the  brightest 
Hght  of  Greek  song,  were  in  Bome  replaced  by  the  sovereign 
claims  of  the  State.  The  visible  City,  throned  on  Seven  Hills, 
the  source  and  emblem  of  imperial  power,  and  that  not  ideal  but 
actual,  was  a  theme  fitted  to  inspire  the  patriot  orator  or  historian, 
but  not  to  create  the  finer  susceptibilities  of  the  poet  We  find 
in  accordance  with  this  fact,  that  Prose  Literature  was  approached, 
not  by  strangers  or  freedmen,  but  by  members  of  the  noblest 
houses  in  Eome.  The  subjects  were  given  by  the  features  of 
national  life.  The  wars  that  had  gained  dominion  abroad,  the 
eloquence  that  had  secured  power  at  home,  the  laws  that  had 
knit  society  together  and  made  the  people  great ;  these  were  the 
elements  on  which  Prose  Literature  was  based  Its  developments, 
.though  influenced  by  Greece,  are  truly  national,  and  on  them  the 
Koman  character  is  indelibly  impressed.     The  first  to  establish 
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itself  was  histoiy.  The  straggles  of  the  first  Punic  war  had  been 
chronicled  in  the  rode  Terse  of  N^evius ;  those  of  the  second  pro- 
duced the  annals  of  Fabius  and  Cincius  Alimentus. 

From  the  earliest  period  the  Bomans  had  a  dear  sense  of  the 
Talue  of  contemporary  records.  The  Annaies  MaxinU  or  Commen- 
tarii  Fontificum  contained  the  names  of  magistrates  for  each  year, 
and  a  daily  record^  of  all  memorable  events  from  the  regal  times 
until  the  Pontificate  of  P.  Mucins  Scaeyola  (133  &a).  The 
occurrences  noted  were,  however,  mostly  of  a  trivial  character, 
as  Gato  tells  us  in  a  fragment  of  his  Orig^ineSj  and  as  we  can  gather 
from  the  extracts  found  in  livy.  The  Libri  Linteif  mentioned 
several  times  by  livy,^  were  written  on  rolls  of  linen  doth,  and, 
besides  lists  of  magistrates,  contained  many  national  monuments^ 
such  as  the  treaty  between  Eome  and  Carthage,  and  the  trace 
made  with  Aidea  and  GabiL  Similar  notes  were  kept  by  the 
civil  magistrates  (Commeniarii  CarmUareay  Libri  Praetorum^ 
Tabulae  Cefuariae)  and  stored  up  in  the  various  temples.  The 
greater  number  of  these  records  perished  in  the  capture  of  £ome 
by  the  Gauls,  and  when  livy  speaks  of  them  as  existiz^  later, 
he  refers  not  to  the  originals,  but  to  copies  made  after  that 
event  Such  yearly  registers  were  continued  to  a  late  period. 
One  of  the  most  important  was  discovered  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
embracing  a  list  of  the  great  magistracies  from  509  B.a  till  the 
death  of  Augustus,  and  executed  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Another 
source  of  history  was  the  family  register  kept  by  each  of  the 
great  houses,  and  treasured  with  peculiar  care.  It  was  probably 
more  than  a  mere  catalogue  of  actions  performed  or  honourB 
gained,  since  many  of  the  more  distinguished  families  preserved 
ikeai  records  as  witnesses  of  glories  ^t  in  reality  had  never 
existed,  but  were  the  invention  of  flattering  chroniders  or  clients. 

The  radical  defect  in  the  Boman  conception  of  history  was  its 
narrowness.  The  idea  of  preserving  and  hA-nHmg  down  troth  for 
its  own  sake  was  foreign  to  them.  The  very  accuracy  of  their 
early  registers  was  based  on  no  such  high  principle  as  this.  It 
arose  simply  from  a  sense  of  the  continuity  of  the  Boman  common- 
wealth, from  national  pride,  and  from  considerations  of  utility. 
The  catalogue  of  prodigies,  pestilences,  divine  visitations,  expia- 
tions and  successful  propitiatory  ceremonies,  of  which  it  was  chiefly 
made  up,  was  intended  to  show  the  value  of  the  state  religion,  and 
to  secure  the  administration  of  it  in  patrician  hands.  It  was  indeed 
praiseworthy  that  considerations  so  patriotic  should  at  that  rode 
period  have  so  firmly  rooted  themselves  in  the  mind  of  the 

^  So  sayt  Senrini,  hat  this  cao  hardly  be  correct    See  the  note  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  *  Kg.  iv.  7,  IS,  20. 
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gOTendng  dass ;  but  that  their  object  was  rather  to  consolidate 
their  own  power  and  advance  that  of  the  city  than  to  instruct 
mankind,  is  dear  from  the  totally  untrustworthy  character  of  the 
special  gentile  records ;  and  when  history  began  to  be  cultivated 
in  a  literary  way,  we  do  not  obserye  any  higher  motive  at  work. 
Fabius  and  Cinciub  wrote  in  Greek,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  in 
the  unformed  state  of  their  own  language  it  was  easier  to  do  so ; 
but  that  this  was  not  in  itself  a  suffident  reasooi  is  shown  by  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  not  only  their  contemporary  Ennius,  but 
their  predeoessoxp  livius  and  Naevius,  studied  and  devdoped  the 
Latin  tongue.  Livius  and  Ennius  worked  at  Latiu  in  order  to 
construct  a  literary  dialect  that  should  also  be  the  speech  of  the 
people.  Fabius  and  Ginciusi,  we  cannot  hdp  suspecting,  wrote 
in  Greek,  because  that  was  a  language  which  the  people  did  not 
understand. 

Bdonging  to  an  andent  house  whose  traditions  were  exdu- 
sive  and  aristocratic,  Fabius  (210  B.a)  addressed  himself  to 
the  limited  drde  of  readers  who  were  conversant  with  the 
Greek  tongue  j  to  the  people  at  large  be  was  at  no  pains  to  be 
intelligible,  and  he  probably  was  as  indifferent  to  their  literary,  as 
his  ancestors  had  been  to  their  political,  claima  or  advantages. 
The  branch  to  which  he  bdonged  derived  its  HiwtiTigniahiTig  name 
^m  Fabius  Fictor  the  grandStther  of  the  historiao,  who,  in  312 
aa  painted  the  temple  of  Salus,  which  was  the  oldest  known 
specimen  of  Eoman  art,  and  existed,  applauded  by  the  criticism 
of  posterity,  imtil  the  era  of  Glaudius.  This  single  incident 
proves  that  in  a  period  when  Eoman  feeling  as  a  rule  recoiled 
&om  practising  the  arts  of  peace,  members  of  this  intellectual 
tjens  were  already  proficients  in  one  of  the  proscribed  Greek 
aooomplishmentB^  and  taken  into  connection  with  the  polished 
cultivation  of  the  Glaudii,  and  perhaps  of  other  geniesj  diows  that 
in  their  private  life  the  aristocratic  party  were  not  so  bigoted  as 
for  political  purposes  they  chose  to  represent  themsdves.^  As  to 
the  value  of  Fabius's  work  we  have  no  good  means  of  forming  an 
opinion.  Livy  invariably  speaks  of  him  with  respect^  as  acrip- 
torum  longe  anHquissimus  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
had  access  to  the  best  existing  authorities  on  his  subject  Besides 
the  public  chronides  and  the  archives  of  his  own  house,  he  is  said 
to  have  drawn  on  Greek  sources.  Niebuhr,  also,  ti^kes  a  high 
view  of  his  merits;  and  the  unpretending  form  in  which  he 
clothed  his  work,  merdy  a  bare  statement  of  events  without  any 

^  The  Bomm  mind  wu  mnoh  idom  impresBible  to  rich  ooloar,  decoratioii^ 
kc  than  the  Greek  Powiibly  painting  may  on  this  aooouut  have  met  with 
cariier  countenanoeb 
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attempt  at  liteiary  decoratioi^  inclines  ns  to  believe  that  so  far  as 
national  prejudices  allowed,  lie  endeayomed  to  represent  faithfully 
the  facts  of  history. 

Of  L.  CiNOius  AuMENTUS  (flor.  209  ao.)  we  should  be  inclined 
to  form  a  somewhat  higher  estimate,  from  the  fact  that,  when  taken 
prisoner  by  Hannibal,  he  received  greater  consideration  from  him 
than  almost  any  other  Eoman  captive.  He  conversed  freely  with 
him,  and  informed  him  of  the  rouifce  by  which  he  had  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  of  the  exact  number  of  his  invading  forca  Gincius 
was  praetor  in  Sicily  209  a  a  He  thup  had  good  opportunities 
for  learning  the  main  events  of  the  campaign.  !Niebuhr^  bajb 
of  him,  ^'  He  was  a  critical  investigator  of  antiquity,  who  threw 
Ught  on  the  history  of  his  country  by  researches  among  its  ancient 
monumenta  He  proceeded  in  this  work  with  no  less  honest}' 
than  diligence ;  ^  for  it  is  only  in  his  fragments  that  we  find  a  dis- 
tinct statement  of  the  early  relations  between  Eome  and  Latium, 
which  in  all  the  Aunals  were  nusrepresented  from  national  pride. 
That  Cinciua  wrote  a  book  on  the  old  Boman  calendar,  we  axe 
told  by  Macrobius ; '  that  he  examined  into  ancient  Etruscan  and 
Boman  chronology,  is  clear  from  livy."^  The  point  in  which  he 
differed  from  the  other  authorities  most  strikingly  is  the  date  he 
assigns  for  the  origin  of  the  city ;  but  Niebuhr  thinks  that  his 
method  of  ascertaining  it  shows  independent  investigation.^ 
Gincius,  like  Fabius,  began  his  work  by  a  rapid  summary  of  the 
early  history  of  Bome,  and  detailed  at  full  length  only  those 
events  which  had  happened  during  his  own  experience. 

A  third  writer  who  flourished  about  the  same  time  was  C.  Aonjus 
(circ.  184  ao.),  who,  like  the  otihers,  began  with  the  foundation  of 
the  city,  and  apparently  carried  his  work  down  to  the  war  with 
Antiochus.  He,  too,  wrote  in  Greek,^  and  was  afterwards  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Claudius  Quadrigarius,^  in  which  form  he  was 
employed  by  livy.  Atdua  Postumius  Albinus,  a  younger  con- 
temporary of  Gato,  is  also  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  Greek 
history.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  selection  of  the  Greek 
language  by  all  these  writers  was  partly  due  to  their  desire  to 
prove  to  the  Greeks  that  Boman  history  was  worth  studying ;  for 
the  Latin  language  was  at  this  time  confined  to  the  peninsula,  and 
was  certainly  not  studied  by  learned  Greeks,  except  such  as  were 

^  R.  H.  voL  i.  p.  272.         '  LIt.  xxi  88.  calk  Mm  '*  maximus  aactor." 
»  Sat  i.  12.  *  YiL  8. 

^  The  question  does  not  concern  ns  here.   The  reader  is  referred  to  Niebnh  r'a 
eliapter  on  the  Era  from  the  foan«latioa  of  the  city. 
CicdeOff.  iii.  82,  115. 
This  ^H  an  inference,  but  a  probablje  one,  from  a  statement  of  Plutai-ch. 
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compeUed  to  acquire  it  by  lelations  with  their  Eoman  oonqnerors. 
Besides  these  authors,  we  learn  from  Polybius  that  the  great  Scipio 
furnished  contributions  to  history :  among  other  writings,  a  long 
Greek  letter  to  king  Philip  is  mentioned  which  contained  a  succinct 
account  of  his  Spanish  and  African  campaigns.  His  son,  and  also 
Scipio  Kasica,  appear  to  haye  followed  his  example  in  writing 
Greek  mamoiia 

The  creator  of  Latin  prose  writing  was  Cato  (234-149  B.O.). 
In  almost  every  department  he  set  the  example,  and  his  works, 
voluminous  and  varied,  retained  their  reputation  until  the  close  of 
the  classical  period     He  was  the  fi^t  thoroughly  national  author. 

The  character  of  the  rigid  censor  is  generally  associated  in  our 
minds  with  the  contempt  of  letters.  In  his  stem  but  narrow 
patriotism,  he  looked  with  jealous  eyes  on  aU  that  might  turn  the 
citizens  from  a  single>minded  devotion  to  the  State.  Culture  was 
connected  in  his  mind  with  Greece,  and  her  deleterious  influence. 
The  embassy  of  Diogenes,  Critolaus,  and  Cameades,  155  b.o.  had 
shown  him  to  what  uses  culture  might  be  turned.  The  eloquent 
harangue  pronounced  in  favour  of  justice,  and  the  equally  eloquent 
harangue  pronounced  next  day  against  it  by  the  same  speaker 
without  a  blush  of  shame,  had  set  Cato's  face  like  a  flint  in 
opposition  to  Gi«ek  learning.  ''I  will  tell  you  about  those 
Greeks,''  he  wrote  in  his  old  age  to  his  son  Marcus,  "  what  I  dis- 
covered by  careful  observation  at  Athens,  and  how  far  I  deem  it 
good  to  skim  through  their  writings,  for  in  no  case  should  they  be 
deeply  studied.  I  will  prove  to  you  that  they  are  one  and  all,  a 
worthless  and  intractable  set.  Mark  my  wortls,  for  they  are  those 
of  a  prophet :  whenever  that  nation  shall  give  us  its  literature, 
it  will  corrupt  everything."  ^ 

With  this  settled  conviction,  thus  emphatically  expressed  at  a 
time  when  experience  had  shown  the  realization  of  his  fears  to  be 
inevitable^  and  when  he  himself  had  so  far  bent  as  to  study  the 
literature  he  despised,  the  long  and  active  public  life  of  Cato  is  in 
complete  harmony.  He  is  the  perfect  type  of  an  old  Eoman. 
Hard,  shrewd,  niggardly,  and  narrow-minded,  he  was  honest  to 
the  cGTOy  unsparing  of  himself  as  of  others,  scorning  every  kind  of 
luxury,  and  of  inflexible  moral  rectitude.  He  had  no  respect  for 
birth,  rank,  fortune,  or  talent ;  his  praise  was  bestowed  solely  on 
personal  merit  He  himself  belonged  to  an  ancient  and  honour- 
able house,'  and  from  it  he  inherited  those  harsh  virtues  which, 
whUe  they  eikforced  the  reverence,  put  him  in  conflict  with  the 
spirit^  of  the  aga   •  No  man  could  have  oel  before  himself  a  mora 

'  Tide  M.  Catonis  BeUqnis,  H.  Jordan,  Lipe.  1860. 

*  So  he  bimseir  asAertea ;  bat  they  did  not  nodd  any  Roman  macpstracy. 
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uphill  task  than  that  which  Cato  straggled  all  his  life  vainly  to 
achieya  To  reconstruct  the  past  is  but  one  step  more  impossible 
than  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  present  If  Cato  failed,  a  greater 
than  Cato  would  not  have  succeeded.  Influences  were  at  work  in 
Kome  which  individual  genius  was  powerless  to  resist  The 
ascendancy  of  reason  over  f orce,  though  it  were  the  noblest  form 
that  force  has  ever  assumed,  was  step  by  step  establishing  itself ; 
and  no  stronger  proof  of  its  victory  could  be  found  than  that  Cato, 
despite  of  himself,  in  his  old  age  studied  Greek  We  may  smile 
at  l^e  deep-rooted  prejudice  which  confounded  the  pure  glories  of 
the  old  Greek  intellect  with  the  d^iaded  puerilities  of  its  un- 
worthy heirs ;  but  though  Cato  could  not  fathom  the  mind  of 
Greece,  he  thoroughly  understood  the  mind  of  Bome,  and  unavail- 
ing as  his  efforts  were,  they  were  based  on  an  unerring  compre- 
hension of  the  true  issues  at  stake.  He  saw  that  Greece  was 
iiTiTna-lriTig  Kome ;  but  he  did  not  see  that  mankind  required  that 
Eome  should  be  unmade.  It  is  the  glory  of  men  like  Scipio  and 
Ennius,  that  their  large-heartedness  opened  their  eyes,  and  carried 
their  vision  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  Soman  world  into  that 
dimly-seen  but  ever  expanding  country  in  which  all  men  are 
brethren.  But  if  from  the  loftiest  point  of  view  their  wide 
humanity  obtains  the  palm,  no  less  does  Cato's  pure  patriotism 
shed  undying  radiance  over  his  rugged  form,  throwing  into  relief  its 
massive  grandeur,  and  ennobling  rather  than  hiding  its  deformities. 
We  have  said  that  Cato's  name  is  associated  with  the  contempt 
of  letters  This  is  no  doubt  the  fact  Nevertheless,  Cato  was  by 
far  the  most  original  writer  that  Bome  ever  produced.  He  is  the 
one  man  on  whose  vigorous  mind  no  outside  influence  had  ever 
told.  Brought  up  aji  his  father's  farm  at  Tusculum,  he  spent  his 
boyhood  amid  the  labours  of  the  plough.  Hard  work  and  scant  fare 
toughened  his  sinews,  and  service  imder  Fabius  in  the  Hannibelic 
war  knit  his  frame  into  that  iron  strength  of  endurance,  which, 
until  his  death,  never  betrayed  one  sign  of  weakness  or  fatigue. 
A  saying  of  his  is  preserved — ^  ^'  Man's  life  is  like  iron ;  if  you  use 
it^  it  wears  away,  if  not,  the  rust  eats  it  So,  too,  men  are  worn 
away  by  hard  work ;  but  if  they  do  no  work,  rest  and  sloth  do 
more  injury  than  exercise."  Chi  this  maxim  his  own  life  was 
formed.  In  the  intervals  of  warfare,  he  did  not  relax  himself  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  city,  but  went  home  to  his  plough,  and  im- 
proved his  small  estate.  Being  soon  well  known  for  his  shrewd 
wit  and  ready  speech,  he  rose  into  eminence  at  the  bar ;  and  in 
due  time  obtained  all  the  ofiices  of  state.     In  ovory  position  he 

*  QtdL  JO.  is. 
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made  many  enemies,  but  most  notably  in  his  capacity  of  censor. 
Ko  man  was  oftener  brought  to  trial  Forty-four  times  he  spoke 
in  his  own  defence,  and  every  time  he  was  acquitted.^  As  livy 
says,  he  wore  his  enemies  out,  partly  by  acousrng  them,  but  still 
more  by  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  defended  himself.^  Be- 
sides private  causes,  he  spoke  in  many  important  public  trials  and 
on  many  great  questions  of  state :  Cicero  ^  had  seen  oT  heard  of 
150  orations  by  him;  in  one  passage  he  implies  that  he  had 
delivered  as  many  as  Lysias,  i.e.  230>  Even  now  we  have  traces, 
certainly  of  80,  and  perhaps  of  13  more.^  His  military  life,  which 
had  been  a  series  of  successes,  was  brought  to  a  close  190  B.O.,  and 
from  this  time  until  his  death,  he  appears  as  an  able  civil  adminis- 
trator, and  a  vehement  opponent  of  lax  manners.  In  the  year  of 
his  censorship  (184  B.a)  Plautus  died.  The  tremendous  vigour 
with  which  he  wielded  tne  powers  of  this  post  stirred  up  a  swarm 
of  enemies.  His  tongue  became  more  bitter  than  ever.  Plutarch 
gives  his  portrait  in  an  epigram. 

Hvpphy,  weu^^oK^rriy,  yKcufK6fifiarov,  ov9l  BwfSpra 
nipKioy  CIS  iuiiiy  Hfp<r*ip6vri  H^x^rcu. 

Here,  at  85  years  of  age,^  the  man  stands  before  u&  We  see  the 
crisp,  erect  figure,  bristling  with  aggressive  vigour,  the  coarse,  red 
hair,  the  keen,  grey  eyes,  piercingly  fixed  on  his  opponent's  face, 
and  reading  at  a  glance  the  knavery  he  sought  to  hide ;  we  hear 
the  rasping  voice,  launching  its  dry,  cutting  sarcasms  one  after 
another,  each  pointed  with  its  sting  of  truth ;  and  we  can  well 
believe  that  the  dislike  was  intense,  which  could  make  an  enemy 
provoke  the  terrible  armoury  of  the  old  censor's  eloquence. 

As  has  been  said,  he  so  far  relaxed  the  severity  of  his  principles 
as  to  learn  the  Greek  language  and  study  the  great  writers.  Nor 
could  he  help  feeling  attracted  to  minds  like  those  of  Thucydides 
and  Demosthenes,  in  sagacity  and  earnestness  so  congenial  to  his 
Qfwn.  Nevertheless,  his  originality  is  in  nothing  more  conspicu- 
ously shown  than  in  his  method  of  treating  history.  He  struck  a 
line  of  inquiry  in  which  he  found  no  successor.  The  Originea^  if  it 
had  remained,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  a  priceless  storehouse 
of  &cts  about  the  antiquities  of  Italy.  Cato  had  an  enlarged  view 
of  history.  It  was  not  his  object  to  magnify  Eome  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  Italian  nationalities,  but  rather  to  show  how  she  had 
become  their  greatest,  because  their  truest^  representative.  The 
divisions  of  the  work  itself  will  show  the  importance  he  attached 

»  PKn.  N.  H.  vii  27.  *  lir.  xxxix.  40.  »  De  Sen.  Tm,  66. 

^  Bnit.  xvi  63.  '  See  H.  Jordan's  treatise. 

*  This  was  his  age  when  he  accased  the  pennied  Galba  after  his  retam 
from  Nmnantia  (149  b.o.)— one  of  the  finest  of  his  speeches. 
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to  an  inyestigation  of  their  eady  annals.  We  learn  from  Nepos 
that  the  first  book  comprised  the  regal  period ;  the  second  and 
third  were  devoted  to  the  origin  and  primitive  history  of  each 
Italian  state  -^  the  fourth  and  fifth  embraced  the  Punic  wars ;  the 
last  two  carried  the  history  as  far  as  the  Praetorship  of  Servius 
Galba,  Gato'e  bold  accusation  of  whom  he  inserted  in  the  body  of 
the  work  Kepos,  echoing  the  superficial  canons  of  his  age, 
characterises  the  whole  as  showing  industry  and  diligence,  but  no 
learning  whatever.  The  early  myths  were  somewhat  indistinctly 
treated.^  His  account  of  the  Trojan  immigration  seems  to  have 
been  the  basis  of  that  of  Virgil,  though  the  latter  refashioned  it  in 
several  points.^  His  computation  of  dates,  though  apparently  exacts 
betrays  a  mind  indifferent  to  the  importance  of  chronology.  The 
fragments  of  the  next  two  books  are  more  copious.  He  tells  us  that 
Gaul,  then  as  now,  pursued  with  the  greatest  zeal  military  glory 
and  eloquence  in  debate.^  His  notice  of  the  ligurians  is  far  from 
complimentary.  "  They  are  all  deceitful,  having  lost  every  record 
of  their  real  origin,  and  being  illiterate  they  invent  false  stories 
and  have  no  recollection  of  tibe  truth.  "^  He  hazards  a  few  ety- 
mologies, which,  as  usual  among  Boman  writers,  are  quite  unscien- 
tific. Graviscte  is  so  called  from  its  unhealthy  climate  {gravis  aer)^ 
Praeneste  from  its  conspicuous  position  on  the  mountains  {quia 
montibm  praestet),  A  few  scattered  remarks  on  the  food  in  use 
among  different  tribes  are  all  that  remain  of  an  interesting  depart- 
ment which  might  have  thrown  much  light  on  ethnological  ques- 
tions. In  the  fourth  book,  Cato  expresses  his  disinclination  to 
repeat  the  trivial  details  of  the  Pontifical  tables,  the  fluctuations 
of  the  market,  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  <Sns.^  He  narrates 
with  enthusiasm  the  self-devotion  of  the  tribune  Caedicius,  who  in 
the  first  Punic  war  offered  his  life  with  that  of  400  soldiers  to 
engage  the  enemy's  attention  while  the  general  was  executing  a 
necessary  manoeuvra^  ^'  The  Laconian  Leonides,  who  did  the  same 
thing  at  Thermopylae,  has  been  rewarded  by  all  Greece  for  his 
virtue  and  patriotism  with  all  the  emblems  of  the  highest  possible 
distinction — ^monuments,  statues,  epigrams,  histories ;  his  deed  met 
with  their  warmest  gratitude.  But  Httle  praise  has  been  given  to 
our  tribune  in  comparison  with  his  merits,  though  he  acted  just  as  the 
Spartan  did,  and  saved  the  fortunes  of  the  State."  As  to  the  title 
OrigineSy  it  is  possible,  as  Nepos  suggests,  that  it  arose  from  the  first 
three  books  having  been  published  separately.     It  certainly  is  not 

*  Cato,  8,  2-4.  »  See  Wordsworth,  Ft.  of  early  Latin,  p.  611,  §  2. 

»  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  L  267.  *  Chans,  ii.  p.  181  (Jord). 

»  Serv.  ad  Virg,  Aea.  xL  700.  •  GelL  ii.  28,  6. 

'  OelL  iii.  7,  1. 
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applicable  to  the  entire  treatiBey  which  was  a  genuine  history  on  the 
akme  acale  as  that  of  Thucydides,  and  no  meie  piece  of  antiquarian 
lesearcL  He  adhered  to  troth  in  so  far  as  he  did  not  insert  ficti- 
tious speeches ;  he  conformed  to  Greek  taste  so  far  as  to  insert  his 
own.  One  striking  f eatnre  in  the  later  books  was  his  omission 
of  names.  No  Eoman  worthy  is  named  in  them.  The  reason  of 
this  it  is  impossible  to  disooyer.  Fear  of  giving  offence  wotdd  be 
the  last  motive  to  weigh  with  him.  Dislike  of  the  great  aristo- 
ciatie  houses  into  whose  hands  the  supreme  power  was  steadily 
being  concentrated,  is  a  more  probable  cause;  bat  it  is  hardly 
sufficient  of  itsell  Perhaps  the  omission  was  a  mere  whim  of  the 
historian.  Though  this  work  obtained  great  and  deserved  renown, 
yet^  Mke  its  author,  it  was  praised  ratiier  than  imitated.  Livy 
scarcely  ever  uses  it ;  and  it  is  likely  that,  before  the  end  of  the 
first  century  a.d.  the  speeches  were  published  separately,  and  were 
the  only  part  at  all  generally  read.  Pliay,  GfSlius,  and  Bervius, 
are  the  authors  who  seem  most  to  have  studied  it ;  of  these  Pliny 
was  most  influenced  by  it  The  Natural  History,  especially  in  its 
general  discussions,  strongly  renunds  us  of  Cato. 

Of  the  talents  of  CSato  as  an  orator  something  will  be  said  in  the 
next  section.  His  miscellaneous  writings,  though  none  of  them 
are  historical,  may  be  noticed  here.  Quintilian^  attests  the  many- 
sidedness  of  his  genius  :  ''  M.  Cato  was  at  once  a  first-rate  general, 
a  philosopher,  an  orator,  the  f oimder  of  history,  the  most  thorough 
master  of  law  and  agriculture.''  The  work  on  agriculture  we  have 
the  good  fortune  to  possess ;  or  rather  a  redaction  of  it,  slightiy 
modernized  and  incomplete,  but  nevertheless  containing  a  large 
amount  of  really  genuine  matter.  Nothiog  can  be  more  character- 
istic than  the  opening  sentences.  We  give  a  translation,  following 
as  closely  as  possible  the  form  of  the  original :  *^  It  is  at  times 
wo|ih  while  to  gain  wealth  by  commerce,  were  it  not  so  perilous ; 
or  by  usury,  were  it  equally  honourable.  Our  ancestors,  however, 
held,  and  fixed  by  law,  that  a  thief  should  be  condemned  to  restore 
double,  a  usurer  quadruple.  We  thus  see  how  much  worse  they 
thought  it  for  a  citizen  to  be  a  money-lender  than  a  thief.  Again, 
when  they  praised  a  good  man,  they  praised  him  as  a  good  farmer, 
or  a  good  husbandman.  Men  so  praised  were  held  to  have  received 
the  highest  praise.  For  myself,  I  think  well  of  a  merchant  9s  a  man 
of  energy  and  studious  of  gain ;  but  it  is  a  career,  as  I  have  said, 
that  I^ds  to  danger  and  ruin.  But  farming  makes  the  bravest 
men,  and  the  sturdiest  soldiers,  and  of  all  sources  of  gain  is  the 
surest,  the  most  natural,  and  the  least  invidious,  and  those  who 
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are  busy  with  it  haye  Ike  fewest  bad  thoughts."  The  sententious 
and  dogmatic  style  of  this  preamble  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader ; 
but  it  is  surpassed  by  many  of  the  precepts  which  follow.  Some 
of  these  contain  pitiby  maxims  of  shrewd  sense,  €l^.  ^^Patrem 
familiaa  yendacem  non  emacem  esse  oportef  '^  Ita  aedifices  ne 
villa  fundum  quaerat,  neve  fundus  YiUam."  The  Yirgilian  pie> 
scription^  «  Laudato  ingentia  rura :  exiguam  colito,"  is  said  to  be 
drawn  from  Cato,  though  it  does  not  exist  in  our  copiea  The 
treatment  throughout  is  unmethodical  If  left  by  the  author  in 
its  present  form  it  represents  the  daily  jotting  down  of  thoughts 
on  the  subject  as  they  occurred  to  him. 

In  two  points  the  writer  appears  in  an  nnfayourable  light — in 
his  loye  of  gain,  and  in  his  brutal  treatment  of  his  slayes.  With 
him  farming  is  no  mere  amusement^  nor  again  is  it  mere  labour. 
It  is  primarily  and  throughout  a  means  of  making  money,  and 
indeed  the  only  strictly  honourable  one.  Howeyer,  Gato  so  fax 
relaxed  the  strictness  of  this  theory  that  he  became  ^'an  ardent 
speculator  in  slayes,  buildings,  artificial  lakes,  and  pleasure-grounds, 
the  mercantile  spirit  being  too  strong  within  him  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  modesli  returns  of  his  estate.''  As  regarded  slayes,  the 
law  oonaidered  them  as  chattels,  and  he  followed  the  law  to  the 
letter  If  a  slaye  grew  old  or  sick  he  was  to  be  sold.  If  the 
weather  hindered  work  he  was  to  take  his  sleep  then,  and  work 
double  time  afterwarda  '<In  order  to  prevent  combinations 
among  his  slaves,  their  master  assiduously  sowed  enmities  and 
jealousies  between  them.  He  bought  young  slaves  in  their  name, 
whom  they  were  forced  to  train  and  sell  for  his  benefit.  When 
supping  with  his  guests,  if  any  dish  was  carelessly  dressed,  he  rose 
from  table,  and  with  a  leathern  thong  administered  the  requisite 
number  of  lashes  with  his  own  hand."  So  pitilessly  severe  was 
he,  that  a  slave  who  had  concluded  a  purchase  without  his  leave, 
hung  himself  to  avoid  his  master's  wrath.  These  incidentSi 
some  told  by  Plutarch,  others  by  Cato  himself,  show  the  in- 
human side  of  Boman  life,  and  make  it  less  hard  to  understand 
their  treatment  of  vanquished  kings  and  generals.  For  the  other 
sex  Cato  had  littie  respecl.  Women,  he  says,  should  be  kept  at 
home,  and  no  Chaldaean  or  soothsayer  be  allowed  to  see  them. 
Women  are  always  running  after  superstition.  His  directions 
about  the  steward's  wife  are  as  follows.  They  are  addressed  to 
the  steward: — ^'Let  her  fear  you.  Take  care  that  she  is  not 
luxurious.  Let  her  see  as  littie  as  possible  of  her  neighbours  or 
any  other  female  friends ;  let  her  never  invite  them  to  your  house ; 
let  her  never  go  out  to  supper,  nor  be  fond  of  taking  walks.  Lei 
her  never  offer  saciifioe ;  let  her  know  that  the  master  sacrifices 
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for  thA  whole  family;  let  her  he  neat  herself,  and  keep  the 
coxmtry-house  neat.''  Several  sacrificial  details  are  given  in  the 
treatise.  We  ohserve  that  they  aie  all  of  the  rustic  order ;  the 
master  alone  is  to  attend  the  eity  ceremoniaL  ,  Among  the  different 
industries  recommended,  we  are  strack  by  the  absence  of  wheat 
cultivation*  The  vineyard  and  the  pastoie  ohiefiy  engage  atten- 
tion, though  herbs  and  green  produce  are  carefully  treated.  The 
reason  is  to  be  sought  in  the  special  nature  of  the  treatise.  It  is 
not  a  general  survey  of  agriculture,  but  merely  a  handbook  of 
cultivation  for  a  particular  farm,  that  of  Manlius  or  Mallius,  and 
so  probably  unfit  for  wheat  crops.  Other  subjects,  as  medicine, 
are  touched  on.  But  his  prescriptions  are  confined  to  the  rudest 
simples,  to  wholesome  and  restorative  diet,  and  to  incantations. 
These  last  have  equal  value  assigned  them  with  rational  remedies. 
Whether  Cata  trusted  them  may  well  be  doubted.  He  probably 
gave  in  such  cases  the  popular  charm-cure,  simply  from  not  having 
a  better  method  of  his  own  to  propose. 

Another  series  of  treatises  were  those  addressed  to  his  son,  in 
one  of  which,  that  on  medicine,  he  charitably  accuses  the  Greeks 
of  an  attempt  to  kill  all  barbarians  by  tiieir  treatment,  and 
specially  the  Eomans,  whom  they  stigmatise  by  the  insulting 
name  of  Opici.^  ^*  1  forbid  you,  once  for  all,  to  have  any  deal- 
ings with  physicians."  Owing  to  their  temperate  and  active  life^ 
the  Bomans  had  for  more  than  five  hundred  years  existed  without 
a  physician  within  their  walls.  Gate's  hostility  to  the  profession, 
therefore,  if  not  justifiable,  was  at  least  naturaL  He  subjoins  a 
Est  of  simples  by  which  he  kept  himself  and  his  wife  alive  and  in 
health  to  a  green  old  age.^  And  observing  that  there  are  count- 
less signs  of  death,  and  none  of  health,  he  gives  the  chief  marks 
by  which  a  man  apparently  in  health  may  be  noted  as  unsound. 
In  another  treatise,  on  farming,  also  dedicated  to  his  son,  for 
whom  he  entertained  a  warm  affection,  and  over  whose  education 
he  sedulously  watched,  he  says, — "  Buy  not  what  you  want,  but 
what  you  must  have ;  what  you  don't  want  is  dear  at  a  farthing,  and 
what  you  lack  borrow  from  yourself."  Such  is  the  homely  wisdom 
which  gained  for  Cato  the  proud  title  of  SapienSj  by  which,  says 
Cicero,'  he  was  familiarly  known.  Other  original  works,  the  proh 
duct  of  his  vast  experience,  were  the  treatise  on  eloquence,  of 

^  "Ovuccf.  Oato's  saperficial  knowledge  of  Qreek  prevented  him  from 
knowing  that  this  word  to  Greek  eaza  convejs  no  insolt,  bat  ia  a  mex» 
ethnographic  appellation. 

«  PUn.  N.  H.  xaix.  8,  15. 

*  De  Am.  2.  He gives.lhe ground  of  it  "quia  nwUarum  ttnim  usttm 
habeboL*' 
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wHcfai  tlie  pith  is  the  f  olloTiiiig :  ^<Bem  tene:  T^rhaseqnentar;* 
^'  Take  care  of  the  sense :  the  sounds  will  take  care  of  themselye&" 
We  can  well  helieve  that  this  excellent  maxim  ruled  his  own  con- 
duct The  art  of  war  formed  the  subject  of  another  volume ;  in 
this,  too,  he  had  abundant  and  faithful  experience.  An  attempt 
to  investigate  the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  which  was  carried 
out  more  fully  by  his  son,^  and  a  short  carmen  de  moribus  or 
essay  on  conduct,  completed  the  list  of  his  paternal  instructions. 
Why  this  was  styled  carmen  is  not  known.  Some  think  it  was 
written  in  Satumian  Terse,  others  that  its  concise  and  oracular 
formulas  suggested  the  name,  since  carmen  in  old  Latin  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  versa  It  is  from  this  that  the  account  of  the 
low  estimation  of  poets  in  the  early  Eepublic  is  taken.  Besides 
these  regular  treatises  we  hear  of  letters,^  and  6.vwfidiyyua.ray  or 
pithy  sayings,  put  together  like  those  of  Bacon  from  divers 
sources.  In  after  times  Gate's  own  apophthegms  were  collected 
for  publication,  and  under  the  name  of  Catonia  dietOj  were  much 
admired  in  the  Middle  Ages.  We  see  that  Cato's  literary  labours 
were  encyclopaedic  In  this  wide  and  ambitious  sphere  he  was 
followed  by  Yarro,  and  still  later  by  Gelsus.  Literary  effort  was 
now  becoming  general  FuLvros  Nobiliob,  the  patron  of  Ennius 
and  adversary  of  Cato,  published  annals  after  the  old  plan  of  a 
calendar  of  years.  Cassius  HsmyA  and  Gaipumius  Piso,  who 
were  younger  contemporaries,  continued  in  the  same  track,  and 
we  hear  of  other  minor  historians*  Cassius  is  mentioned  more 
than  once  as  "  antiquisaimua  auetor"  a  term  of  compliment  as 
well  as  chronologiccd  refe^^ence.^  Of  him  Kiebuhr  says:  ''He 
wrote  about  Alba  according  to  its  ancient  local  chronology,  and 
synchronised  the  earlier  periods  of  Home  with  the  history  of 
Greece.  He  treated  of  the  age  before  the  foundation  of  Home, 
whence  we  have  many  statements  of  his  about  Siculian  towns  in 
Latium.  The  archseology  of  thd  towns  seems  to  have  been  his 
principal  object  The  fourth  book  of  his  work  bore  the  title  of 
Punf'eum  beUum  posteriua,  from  which  we  infer  that  the  last  war 
with  Garthage  had  not  as  yet  broken  out." 

About  this  epoch  flourished  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Serviuanus, 
who  is  known  to  have  written  histories.  He  is  supposed  to  bo 
miscalled  by  Gicero,*  Fabius  Pictor,  for  Gicero  mentions  a  work 
in  Latm  by  the  latter  author,  whereas  it  is  certain  that  the  old 
Fabius  wroto  only  in  Greek.  The  best  authorities 'now  assume 
that  Fabius  Maximus,  as  a  clansman  and  admirer  of  Pictor,  tvans-' 

1  Cic  de  Or.  11,  83,  142.  •  Cic  de  Off.  L  11,  10. 

»  iniii  xni.  87,  84,  and  xxix.  6. 

*  De  Or.  ii  12.    See  Nieb,  lutrod.  Lcct  iv. 
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fated  his  book  into  Latin  to  make  it  more  widely  known.  The 
new  work  would  thus  be  indififerently  quoted  as  Fabius  Pictor  or 
Fabius  Maximus. 

L.  Calfukniub  Piso  Frugi  Chnsorius  (Cons.  133),  weU  known 
as  the  adyeisary  of  the  Gracchi,  an  eloquent  and  active  man,  and 
staunch  adherent  of  the  high  aristocratic  party,  was  also  an  able 
writer  of  history.  That  his  conception  of  historical  writing  did 
not  surpass  that  of  his  predecessors  the  annalists,  is  probable  from 
the  title  of  his  work ;  ^  that  he  brought  to  bear  on  it  a  very  dif- 
ferent spirit  seems  certain  from  the  quotations  in  livy  and 
Dionysius.  One  of  the  select  few,  in  breadth  of  views  as  in  posi- 
tion, he  espoused  the  rationalistic  opinions  advocated  by  the 
Scipionic  circle,  and  applied  them  with  more  warmth  than  judg- 
ment to  the  ancient  legends.  Grote,  Mebuhr,  and  others,  have 
shown  how  unsatisfactory  this  treatment  is ;  illusion  is  lost  with- 
out truth  being  found ;  nevertheless,  the  man  who  first  honestly 
applies  this  method,  though  he  may  have  ill  success,  makes  an 
epoch  in  historical  research.  Cicero  gives  him  no  credit  for  style ; 
ins  annals  (he  says)  are  written  in  a  barren  way.'  The  reader 
who  wishes  to  read  Niebuhr's  interesting  judgment  on  his  work 
and  influence  is  referred  to  the  Introductory  Lectures  on  Roman 
History,  In  estimating  the  very  different  opinions  on  the  ancient 
authors  given  in  the  classic  times,  we  should  have  regard  to  the 
divers  standards  from  time  to  time  set  up.  Cicero,  for  instance, 
has  a  great  fondness  for  the  early  poets,  but  no  great  love  for  the 
prose  writers,  except  the  orators,  nearly  all  of  whom  he  loads 
with  praise.  Still,  making  allowance  for  this  slight  mental  bias, 
his  criticisms  are  of  the  utmost  possible  value.  In  the  Augustan 
and  early  imperial  times,  antiquity  was  treated  with  much  less 
reverence.  Style  was  everything,  and  its  deficiency  could  not  be 
excused.  And  lastiy,  under  the  Antonines  (and  earlier*),  disgust 
at  the  false  taste  of  the  day  produced  an  irrational  reaction  in 
favour  of  the  archaic  modes  of  thought  and  expression,  so  that 
Gellius,  for  instance,  extols  the  simplicity,  sweetness,  or  noble 
vigour  of  writings  in  which  we,  like  Cicero,  should  see  only  jejune 
and  rugged  immaturity.^  Pliny  speaks  of  Piso  as  a  weighty 
author  ((fravis  auctor\  and  Pliny's  penetration  was  not  easily 
warped  by  style  or  want  of  style.  We  may  conclude,  on  the 
whole,  that  Piso,  though  often  misled  by  his  want  of  imagina- 
tion, and  occasionally  by  inaccuracy  in  regard  to  figures,^  brought 
into  Eoman  history  a  rational  method,  not  by  any  means  so 

^  Annalu,  also  C(ymmentariL  '  EoeUUer  seriptoa^  Brnt  27,  106. 

'  See  Qaint  x.  1,  passim.        ^  GelL  vii.  9, 1;  speaks  in  this  way  of  Piso. 

•Seeliv.  L65. 
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original  or  ezceUent  as  that  of  Cato,  but  more  on  a  level  frtth  the 
capacities  of  his  oountrymeny  and  infinitely  more  prodnctiye  of 
imitation. 

The  study  of  Greek  rhetoric  had  by  this  time  been  eoltiTntod  at 
Borne,  and  the  difficulty  of  composition  being  materially  lightened  ^ 
as  well  as  its  results  made  more  pleasing,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  a  number  of  authors  of  a  somewhat  more  pretentious  typ& 
Yennoniub,  Clodius  Ligxnub,  C.  Fannius,  and  Geluus  are  little 
more  than  names ;  all  that  is  known  of  them  will  be  found  in 
TeufiTel's  repertory.  They  seem  to  have  clung  to  the  title  of 
annalist  though  they  had  outgrown  the  character.  There  aie^ 
however,  two  names  that  cannot  be  quite  passed  over,  those  of 
Sbhpbonius  Aselug  and  Gaelius  Antipateb.  The  former  was 
military  tribune  at  Numantia  (133  B.a),  and  treated  of  that 
campaign  at  length  in  his  work.  He  was  killed  in  99  B.a^  but 
no  event  later  than  the  death  of  Gracchus  (121  &a)  is  recorded 
as  from  him.  He  had  great  contempt  for  the  old  annalists,  and 
held  their  work  to  be  a  mere  diaiy  so  far  as  form  went ;  he  pio- 
f essed  to  trace  the  motives  and  effects  of  actions,  rather,  however, 
with  the  object  of  stimulating  public  spirit  than  satisfying  a 
legitimate  thirst  for  knowledge.  He  had  also  some  idea  of  the 
vtdue  of  constitutional  history,  which  may  be  due  to  the  influence 
of  Polybius,  whose  trained  intelligence  and  philosophic  grasp  of 
events  must  have  produced  a  great  impression  among  those  who 
knew  or  read  him. 

We  have  now  mentioned  three  historians,  each  of  whom 
brought  his  original  contribution  to  the  task  of  narrating  events. 
Cato  rose  to  the  idea  of  Eome  as  the  centre  of  an  Italian  State ; 
he  held  any  account  of  her  institutions  to  be  imperfect  which  did 
not  also  trace  from  their  origin  those  of  the  kindred  nations; 
Piso  conceived  the  plan  of  reducing  the  myths  to  historical 
probability,  and  Asellio  that  of  tracing  the  moral  causes  that 
underlay  outward  movements.  Thus  we  see  a  great  advance  in 
theory  since  the  time,  just  a  century  earlier,  when  Fabius  wrote 
his  annals.  We  now  meet  with  a  new  element,  that  of  rhetorical 
arrangement.  No  one  man  is  answerable  for  introducing  this. 
It  was  in  the  air  of  Eome  during  the  seventh  century,  and  few 
were  unaffected  by  it  Antipater  is  the  first  to  whom  rhetorical 
ornament  is  attributed  by  Cicero,  though  his  attainments  were  of 
a  humble  kind.^    He  was  conspicuous  for  word  painting.    Scipio's 

^  Cato,  doubtless  reflecting  on  the  difficulty  with  which  he  had  formed  his 
own  style,  says  '*  LiUrfxrum  radices  amarae,  fructus  iucundiares,** 

*  Liv.  Ixxiv.  Epit. 

*  FatUo  inJlavU  vehemetUius  .    .    .  agrtttis  ille  quidem  et  horridus,  — Cio. 
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voyage  to  Africa  was  treated  by  him  in  an  imaginative  theatrical 
fashion,  noticed  with  disapproval  by  livy.^  In  other  respects 
he  seems  to  have  been  trustworthy  and  to  have  merited  the 
honour  he  obtained  of  being  abridged  by  J.  Bratus. 

In  the  time  of  Snlla  we  hear  of  several  historians  who  obtained 
celebrity.  The  first  is  Claudius  Quadriqarius  (fl.  100  B.C.). 
He  differs  from  all  his  predecessors  by  selecting  as  his  starting- 
point  the  taking  of  Bome  by  the  Ganls.  His  reason  for  so  doing 
does  him  credit,  viz.  that  there  existed  no  documents  for  the 
earlier  period.^  He  hurried  over  the  first  three  centuries^  and  as 
was  usual  among  Eoman  writers,  gave  a  minute  account  of  his 
own  times,  inserting  documents  and  speeches.  So  archaic  was 
his  style  that  his  fragments  might  belong  to  the  age  of  Cato.  For 
tins  reason,  among  others,  Gellius*  (in  whom  they  are  found) 
greatly  admires  him.  Though  he  outlived  Sulla,  and  therefore 
chronologically  might  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Ciceronian 
period,  yet  the  lack  of  finish  in  his  own  and  his  contemporaries' 
style,  makes  this  the  proper  place  to  mention  them.  Theperiody^ 
as  distinct  from  the  mere  stringing  together  of  clauses,  was  not 
understood  even  in  oratory  until  Gracchus,  and  in  history  it  was  to 
appear  still  later.  Cicero  never  mentions  Claudius,  nor  Valerius 
Antias  (91  &a),  who  is  often  associated  with  him.  This  writer, 
who  has  gained  through  livy's  page  the  unenviable  notoriety  of 
being  the  most  lying  of  all  annalists,  nevertheless  obtained  much 
celebrity.  The  chief  cause  of  his  deceptiveness  was  the  fabrica- 
tion of  ciroumstahtial  nanative,  and  the  invention  of  exact 
numerical  accounts.  His  work  extended  from  the  first  mythical 
stories  to  his  own  day,  and  reached  to  at  least  seventy-five  books. 
In  his  first  decade  livy  would  seem  to  have  followed  him 
implicitly.  Then  turning  in  his  later  books  to  better  authorities, 
such  as  Polybius,  and  perceiving  the  immense  discropancies,  he 
realised  how  he  had  bben  led  astray,  and  in  rovenge  attacked 
Antias  throughout  the  rest  of  his  work.  Still  the  fact  that  he 
is  quoted  by  livy  oftener  than  any  other  writer,  shows  that 
he  was  too  well-known  to  be  neglected,  and  perhaps  livy  has 
exaggerated  his  defects. 

L.  CoRNBLius  SiBBNKA,  (119-67  B.a),  better  known  ss  a  states* 
man  and  grammarian,  treated  history  with  success.  His  daily  con- 
verse with  political  Hf  e,  and  his  ^ughUnl  and  studious  habits, 
combined  toqualifyhim  for  this  department  Hewas  a  conscientious 

leg.  i  2,  6.     So  "addidU  historiae  maiorem  iowitm/*  id.  de  Or.  iL 
12,  54.  >  zxiz.  27. 

•  Pint  Nnnia.  i  *iz.  18.   So  Fronto  ap.  Gell.  xiii.  29,  2. 

*  X<{<f  icortffTMUMi^,  M  distmct  from  x^^it  %t(fon497i,  Ax,  Rhet 
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man,  and  tells  how  lie  pursued  his  work  continuously,  lest  if  he 
wrote  by  starts  and  snatches,  he  might  pervert  the  reader's  mind. 
His  style,  however,  suffered  by  this,  he  became  prolix;  this 
apparently  is  what  Fronto  means  when  he  says  "  scripsit  longinque" 
To  later'writers  he  was  interesting  from  his  fondness  for  archaisms. 
Even  in  the  senate  he  could  not  drop  this  affected  habit.  Alone  of 
all  the  fathers  he  said  adsentio  for  adsentior,  and  such  phrases  as 
"vdlicaiim  aui  gidtiuztim  scribendo"  show  an  absurd  straining 
after  quaintness. 

C.  LioiNius  Maoer  (died  73  b.c.)  the  father  of  the  poet  Calvus, 
was  the  latest  annalist  of  Eome.  Cicero,  who  was  his  enemy,  and 
his  judge  in  the  trial  which  cost  him  his  life,  criticises  his  defects 
both  as  orator  and  historian,  with  sevtirity.  livy,  too,  implies 
that  he  was  not  always  trustworthy  ("Quaesita  ea  propriae 
familiae  laus  loviorem  auctorem  facit,"  i)  when  the  fame  of  his  gens 
was  in  question,  but  on  many  points  he  quotes  him  with  approval, 
and  shows  that  he  sought  for  the  best  materials,  e.g,  he  drew  from 
the  IMei  libri^^  the  books  of  the  magistrates,^  the  treaty  with 
Ardea,^  and  where  he  differed  from  the  general  view,  he  gave  his 
reasons  for  it 

The  extent  of  his  researches  is  not  known,  but  it  seems  likely 
that,  alone  of  Eoman  historians,  he  did  not  touch  on  the  events 
of  his  day,  the  latest  speech  to  which  reference  is  made  being  the 
year  196  B.a  As  he  was  an  orator,  and  by  no  means  a  great  one, 
being  stigmatised  as  '^  loquacious  "  by  Cicero,  it  is  probable  that 
his  history  suffered  from  a  rhetorical  colouring: 

In  reviewing  the  list  of  historians  of  the  ante-classical  period, 
we  cannot  form  any  high  opinion  of  their  merits.  Fabius,  Qncius, 
and  Cato,  who  are  the  first,  are  also  the  greatest  The  others 
seem  to  have  gone  aside  to  follow  out  their  own  special  views, 
without  possessing  either  accuracy  of  knowledge  or  grasp  of  mind 
sufficient  to  unite  them  with  a  general  comprehensive  treatment 
The  simultaneous  appearance  of  so  many  writers  of  moderate  ability 
and  not  widely  divergent  views,  is  a  witness  to  the  literary  activity 
of  the  age,  but  does  not  say  much  for  the  force  of  its  intellectual 
creations 

Note. — ^The  fragments  of  the  historians  have  been  carefally  collected  and 
edited  with  explanations  and  lists  of  authorities  by  Peter,  {yetcmm 
HistoricoTum  Hamanorum  Belliquia$,    Lipsiae,  1870.) 

ivii.  9.  «Liv.  x»iL2.  •  Id.  xx.  a.  *iv.  7. 
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APPENDIX. 

On  the  Annales  Poniificum, 

(Chiefly  from  Lea  AnmUea  de»  Pon^ifes^  Le  Clero.) 


The  AnruUea,  though  not  literature 
in  the  proper  sense,  were  so  impor- 
tant, as  forming  materials  for  it,  that 
it  may  be  well  to  give  a  short  account 
of  them.  They  were  called  Fonti- 
ficumf  Maximi,  and  sometimes  /Vd- 
/iei,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
AnndUa  of  other  towns,  of  families, 
or  of  historical  writers.  Hie  term 
Anncdea^  we  may  note  en  pasaarU, 
was  ordinarily  applied  to  a  narrative 
of  facts  preceding  one's  own  time, 
Historitu  being  reserved  for  a  con- 
temporary account  (Gell.  v.  8). 
But  this  of  course  was  after  its  first 
sense  was  lost.  In  the  oldest  times, 
the  Pontifioes,  as  they  were  the  law- 
yers, were  in  like  manner  the  his- 
torians of  Rome  (Cic.  de  Or.  iL  12). 
Cicero  and  Yarro  repeatedly  consulted 
their  records,  which  Cicero  dates 
from  the  origin  of  the  city,  but  livy 
only  from  Ancus  Martins  (i.  82). 
Servius,  apparently  confounding 
them  with  the  FaMi^  declares  that 
they  put  down  the  events  of  every 
day  (ad  Ae.  i  878) ;  and  that  they 
were  divided  into  eighty  books. 
Sempronius  Asellio  (Gell.  v.  18)  says 
they  mention  helium,  qtio  iniiv/m 
eonatiU,  et  quo  modo  eonfedum^  et 
quia  triumphana  itUroierii,  and 
Cato  ridicules  the  meagreness  of 
their  information.  Nevertheless  it 
was  considered  authentia  Cicero 
found  the  eclipse  of  the  year  850 
duly  registered ;  Yirgil  and  Ovid 
drew  much  of  their  srcheological 
lore  (anruUSnta  eruta  priacia^  Ov. 
Fast  L  7.)  and  livy  his  lists  of 
prodigies  from  them.  Besides  these 
marvellous  fSscts,  others  were  doubt- 
less noticed,  as  new  laws,  dedication 
of  temples  or  monuments,  establish- 
ment of  colonies,  deaths  of  great 
men,  erection  of  statues,  &c ;  but 
all  with  the  utmost  brevity.  Unam 
dieendi  laudam  putant  eaaa  hrevitatam 


(De  Or.  IL  12).  Sentences  occur  in 
livy  which  seem  excerpts  from  them, 
e,q.  (ii.  1). — Sia  conaultbua  Fid- 
enae  obaaeaaei,  Crualumina  capla,  PnU" 
neata  ab  Latinia  ad  Romemoa  deacvoU, 
Varro,  in  enumerating  the  gods  whose 
altars  were  consecrated  by  Tatius, 
says  (L.  L.  v.  101),  ut  Annalsa  veterea 
noatri  diewU,  and  then  names  them. 
Pliny  also  quotes  them  expressly, 
but  the  word  veiuatiaaimi  thouffh 
they  make  it  probable  that  tne 
Pontifical  Annals  are  meant,  do  not 
establish  it  beyond  dispute  (Plin. 
xxxiii.  6,  xxxiv.  11). 

It  is  probable,  as  has  been  said  in 
this  work,  that  the  AnncUea  FcmU- 
fi4swn  were  to  a  great  extent,  though* 
not  altogether,  distroyed  in  tiie  Oallio 
invasion.  But  Rome  was  not  the 
only  citv  that  had  Annales.  Pn>- 
bably  all  the  chief  towns  of  the 
Oscan,  Sabine,  and  Umbrian  territory 
had  them.  Cato  speaks  of  Antemna 
as  older  than  Rome,  no  doubt  from 
its  records.  Yarro  drew  from  the 
archives  of  Tusculum  (L.  L.  vi  16), 
Praeneste  had  its  Pontifical  Annals 
(Cic  de  Div.  ii  41),  and  Anagnia  its 
Ubri  l%iUei{Yiouto.  Ep.  ad  Ant  iv.  4). 
Etruria  beyond  question  possessed  an 
extensive  reli^ous  literature,  with 
which  much  history  must  have  been 
mingled.  And  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose,  as  Livy  implies,  that  the 
educated  Romans  were  familiar  with 
it.  From  this  manv  valuable  facts 
would  be  preserved.  When  the 
Romans  captured  a  city,  they  brought 
over  its  gods  with  them,  and  it  is 
possible,  its  sacred  records  also,  since 
their  respect  for  what  was  religious 
or  ancient,  was  not  limited  to  their 
own  nationality,  but  extended  to 
most  of  those  peoples  with  whom 
they  were  brought  in  contact  From 
all  these  considerations  it  is  probable 
that  a  considerable  portion  ot  historie 
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reooid  wm  presored  after  the  burn- 
ing of  the  city,  whether  from^  the 
Annals'  themselveB,  or  from  portions 
of  them  inscribed  on  bronze  orstone, 
or  from  those  of  other  states,  which 
was  accessible  to,  and  nsed  by  Cato^ 
Polybius,  YaiTO,  Cicero,  and  Yerrins 
Flaccos.  It  is  also  probable  that 
these  records  were  collected  into  a 
work,  and  that  this  work,  while 
modernized  by  its  frequent  revisions, 
neTertheless  preserved  a  great  deal 
of  original  and  genuine  annalistic 
chronicle. 

The  Atmaha  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  Libri  Pontificum,  which 
seem  to  have  been  a  manual  of  the 
Jus  JPonHfieale.  Cieero  places  them 
between  the  Ju»  OwUe  and  the 
Twelve  Tables  (De  Or  i  48.)  The 
Libri  piontifieii  may  have  been  the 
same,  but  probably  the  term,  when 
correctlv  used,  meant  the  ceremonial 
ritual  for  the  StMcerdotes,  ilamine$, 
&c  This  general  term  included  the 
ntore  speoiu  ones  of  Libri  Boerorum, 
saeerdotwnif  hartupiciniy  Ac.  Some 
have  confounded  with  the  Annal$$  a 
different  sort  of  record  altogether, 
the  Indigiiamentaf  or  ancient  for- 
mnln  of  prayer  or  incantRtior*,  and 
the  AxammUa^  to  which  class  the 


song  of  the  Aryal  Brothers  is  n* 
fenid. 

As  to  the  amount  of  historical 
matter  contained  in  the  Annals,  it  is 
impossible  to  pronounce  witii  con- 
fidence. Their  falsification  through 
family  and  patrician  pride  is  well 
known.  But  the  earliest  historians 
must  have  possessed  sufficient  insight 
to  distinguish  the  obviously  fabulous. 
We'  cannot  suspect  Cato  of  placing 
implicit  faith  in  mythical  accounts. 
He  was  no  friend  to  the  aristocratic 
families  or  their  records,  and  took 
care  to  check  them  by  the  rival 
records  of  other  Italian  tribes.  Sem- 
pronius  Asellio,  in  a  passage  already 
alluded  to  (ap.  Gell.  v.  18),  dis- 
tinguishes the  annalistic  style  as 
puerile  {/(UnUaspiurianarrare);  the 
nistorian,  he  insists,  should  go 
beneath  the  surface,  and  understand 
what  he  relates.  On  comparing  the 
early  chronicles  of  Rome  with  those 
of  St  Bertin  and  St  Denys  of  France, 
there  appears  no  advantage  in  a  his- 
torical point  of  view  to  oe  claimed 
hy  the  latter;  both  contain  many 
real  events,  though  both  seek  to 
glorify  the  origin  of  the  nation  and 
Its  mlers  by  constant  instances  of 
divine  or  saintly  interventiotL 


CHAPTEB  SL 

Thb  Histobt  of  Obatobt  BBFOBS  ClOKBa 

As  the  spiritual  life  of  a  people  is  reflected  in  their  poetry,  so 
their  liTing  Yoioe  is  heard  in  their  oratory.  Oratory  is  the  child 
of  freedom.  Under  the  despotisms  of  the  East  it  could  have  no 
existence ;  tinder  every  despotism  it  withers.  The  more  truly  free 
a  nation  is,  the  greater  -mil  its  oratory  be.  In  no  country  was 
there  a  grander  field  for  the  growth  of  oratorical  genius  than  in 
Eoma  The  two  countries  that  approach  nearest  to  it  in  this 
respect  are  beyond  doubt  Athens  and  England.  In  both  eloquence 
has  attained  its  loftiest  height^  in  the  one  of  popular,  in  the  other 
of  patrician  excellence.  The  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  is  popular 
in  the  noblest  sense.  It  is  addressed  to  a  sovereign  people  who 
knew  that  they  were  sovereign.  Neither  to  deliberative  nor  to 
executive  did  they  for  a  moment  delegate  that  supreme  power 
which  it  delighted  thein  to  exercise.  He  that  had  a  measure  or 
a  bill  to  propose  had  only  to  persuade  lihem  that  it  was  good,  and 
the  measure  passed,  the  bill  became  law.  But  the  audience  he 
addressed,  though  a  poptdar,  ir&s  by  no  means  an  ordinary  one. 
It  was  fickle  aind  capricious  to  a  degree  exceeding  that  of  all  other 
popular  assemblies ;  it  was  critical,  exacting,  intellectual,  in  a  still 
higher  degrea  No  audience  has  b^eti  more  swayed  by  passion ; 
none  has  been  less  swayed  by  the  pretence  of  it  Always  acces- 
sible to  flattery,  Athens  counts  as  her  two  greatest  orators  the  two 
men  who  neter  stooped  to  flatter  her.  The  tegal  tones  of  Pericles, 
the  prophetic  earnestness  of  Demo^henes^  in  the  response  which 
each  met)  beair  witness  to  the  greatness  of  those  who  heard  them. 
"Erm  Oeon  owed  his  greater  triumphs  to  the  plainness  with 
which  he  inveighed  against  the  people's  faults.  Intolerant  of 
inelegance  and  bombast^  the  Athenians  required  not  only  graceful 
speed!,  but  speech  to  the  point  H^ce  Demosthenes  is  of  all 
ancient  orators  the  most  businesslike.  Of  all  ancient  orators, 
it  has  been  truly  said  he  trotdd  hate  met  with  the  best  hearing 
inaxk  tiie  Houie  of  Commons.    Neverthelestt  theie  is  a  great  differ- 
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ence  lietween  Athenian  and  English  eloquence.  The  former  was 
exclusively  popular;  the  latter,  in  the  strictest  sense,  is  hardly 
popular  at  alL  The  dignified  representatives  of  our  lower  house 
need  no  such  appeals  to  popular  passion  as  the  Athenian  assembly 
required ;  only  on  questions  of  patriotism  or  principle  would  they 
be  tolerated.  Still  less  does  emotion  govern  the  sedate  and 
masculine  eloquence  of  our  upper  house,  or  the  strict  and  closely- 
reasoned  pleadings  of  our  courts  of  law.  Its  proper  field  is  in  the 
addresses  of  a  popular  member  to  one  of  the  great  city  constitu- 
encies. The  best  speeches  addressed  to  hereditary  legislators  or 
to  elected  representatives  necessarily  involve  different  features 
from  those  which  characterised  orations  addressed  directly  to  the 
entire  nation  assembled  in  one  place.  If  oratory  has  lost  in  fire, 
it  has  gained  in  argument  In  its  political  sphere,  it  shows  a 
clearer  grasp  of  the  public  interest,  a  more  tenacious  restriction  to 
practical  issues ;  in  its  judicial  sphere,  a  more  complete  abandon- 
ment of  prejudice  and  passion,  and  a  subordioation,  immeasurably 
greater  than  at  Athens,  to  the  authority  of  written  law. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  general  features  of  Greek  and  EngliBh 
eloquence  with  those  of  Eoma  Eoman  eloquence  had  this  in 
common  with  Greek,  that  it  was  genuinely  popular.  In  their 
comitia  the  people  were  supreme.  The  orator  who  addressed 
them  must  be  one  who  by  passion  could  enkindle  passion,  and 
guide  for  his  own  ends  the  impulses  of  a  vast  multitude.  But 
how  different  was  the  multitude  1  Fickle,  impressionable,  vain ; 
patriotic  too  in  its  way,  and  not  without  a  rough  idea  of  justice. 
So  far  like  that  of  Greece ;  but  here  the  resemblance  ends.  The 
mob  of  Home,  for  in  the  times  of  real  popular  eloquence  it  had 
come  to  that,  was  rude,  fierce,  bloodthirsty :  where  Athens  called 
for  grace  of  speech,  Bome  demanded  vehemence ;  where  Athens 
looked  for  glory  or  freedom,  Eome  looked  for  increase  of  dominion, 
and  the  wealth  of  conquered  kingdoms  for  her  spoil  That  in 
spite  of  their  fierce  and  turbulent  audience  the  great  Boman 
oratoite  attained  to  such  impressive  grandeur,  is  a  testimony  to  the 
greatness  of  the  senatorial  system  which  reared  theuL  In  some 
respects  the  eloquence  of  Bome  bears  greater  resemblance  to  that 
of  England.  For  several  centuries  it  was  chiefly  senatorial  The 
people  intrusted  their  powers  to  the  Senate,  satisfied  that  it  acted 
for  the  best ;  and  during  this  period  eloquence  was  matured  That 
special  quality,  so  weU  named  by  the  Eomans  gravitcUf  which 
at  Athens  was  never  reached,  but  which  has  again  appeared  in 
England,  owed  its  development  to  the  august  discipline  of  the 
Senate.  Well  might  Cineas  call  this  body  an  assembly  of  king& 
IS&ver  have  patriotism,  traditioni  orderi  expediency,  been  sq 
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poverfully  represented  as  there;  never  have  change,  passion,  oi 
fear  had  so  little  place.  We  can  well  helieve  that  every  effective 
speech  hegan  with  the  words,  so  familiar  to  ns,  maiorea  nodri 
vdueruniy  and  that  it  ended  as  it  had  begun.  The  anstocratic 
stamp  necessarily  impressed  on  the  debates  of  such  an  assembly 
naturally  recalls  our  own  House  of  Lord&  But  the  freedom  of 
personal  invective  was  far  wider  than  modem  courtesy  would 
tolerate.  And,  moreover,  the  competency  of  the  Senate  to  decide 
questions  of  peace  or  war  threw  into  its  discussions  that  strong 
party  spirit  which  is  characteristic  of  our  Lower  House.  Thus 
the  senatorial  oratory  of  Borne  united  the  characteristics  of  that 
of  both  our  chambers.  It  was  at  once  majestic  and  vehement, 
patriotic  and  personal,  proud  of  traditionary  prestige,  but  animated 
with  the  consciousness  of  real  power. 

In  judicial  oratory  the  Eomans,  like  the  Greeks,  compare 
unfavourably  with  us.  With  more  eloquence  they  had  less 
justice.  Nothing  sets  antiquity  in  a  less  prepossessing  light  than 
a  study  of  its  criminal  trials ;  nothing  seems  to  have  been  less 
attainable  in  these  than  an  impartial  sifting  of  evidence.  The 
point  of  law  is  obscured  among  overwhelming  considerations  from 
outside.  -  If  a  man  is  clearly  innocent,  as  in  the  case  of  Boscius, 
the  enmity  of  the  great  makes  it  a  severe  labour  to  obtain  an 
acquittal ;  if  he  is  as  clearly  guilty  (as  Cluentius  would  seem  to 
have  been),  a  skilful  use  of  party  weapons  can  prevent  a  convic- 
tion.^ The  judices  in  the  public  trials  (which  must  be  distin- 
guiahed  from  civil  causes  tried  in  the  praetor's  court)  were  at 
first  taken  exclusively  from  the  senators.  Gracchus  (122  b.o.) 
transferred  this  privilege  to  the  Equites ;  and  until  the  time  of 
Sulla,  who  once  more  reinstated  ike  senatorial  class  (81  b.c.^, 
fierce  contests  raged  between  the  two  orders.  Pompey  (55  kg.), 
following  an  enactment  of  Cotta  (70  ro.),  threw  the  office  open 
to  the  three  orders  of  Senators,  Knights,  and  Tribuni  Aerarii,  but 
fixed  a  high  property  qualification.  Augustus  added  a  fourth 
decuria  from  the  lower  classes,  and  Caligula  a  fifth,  so  that  Quin- 
tilian  could  speak  of  a  juryman  as  ordinarily  a  man  of  little 
intelligence  and  no  legal  or  general  knowledge.^ 

This  would  be  of  comparatively  omall  importance  if  a  presiding 

^  The  evil  resnlts  of  a  judicial  eystem  like  that  of  Rome  are  shown  by  the 
lax  views  of  so  good  a  man  as  Qnintilian,  who  compares  deceiving  the  judges 
to  a  painter  producing  illusions  by  perspective  (ii.  17,  21).  **  Nee  Cicero, 
cum  se  tenebras  offudi^  iudicibus  in  causa  Cluentii  eloriatus  est,  nihil  ipse 
vidit.  Et  pictor,  cum  vi  artis  suae  efficit,  ut  quaedam  eminere  in  opere, 
quaedam  recessisse  credamus,  ipse  ea  plana  ease  non  nescit." 

«  X.  1.  82.  c 
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judge  of  lofty  qualifications  guided,  as  Teith  us,  tlie  minds  of  the 
jury  tbTough  th^  mazes  of  argument  and  sophistry,  and  set  the 
real  issue  plainly  before  them.  But  in  Eome  no  such  prerogative 
rested  ml&  the  presiding  judge,^  who  merely  saw  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  under  which  the  trial  took  place  were  complied 
with.  The  judges,  or  rather  jurors,  were,  in  Borne  as  in  Athens,' 
both  from  their  number  and  their  divergent  interests,  open  to  influ- 
ences of  prejudice  or  corruption,  only  too  often  unscrupulously 
employed,  from  which  our  system  is  altogether  exempt  In  the 
later  republican  period  it  was  not,  of  course,  ignorance  (the  jurors 
being  senators  or  equites)  but  bribery  or  partisanship  that  dis- 
graced the  decisions  of  the  bench.  Senator  and  eques  unceasingly 
accused  each  other  of  venality,  and  each  was  beyond  doubt  right 
in  the  charge  he  made.^  In  circumstances  like  these  it  is  evident 
that  dexterous  manipulation  or  passionate  pleading  must  take  the 
place  of  legitimate  forensic  oratory.  Magnificent,  therefore,  as  are 
the  efforts  of  the  great  speakers  in  this  field,  and  nobly  as  they 
often  rise  above  the  corrupt  practice  of  their  time,  it  is  impossible 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  iniquities  of  the  procedure,  and  to  help 
regretting  that  talent  so  glorious  was  so  often  compelled  either  to 
fail  or  to  resort  to  unworthy  methods  of  succ<>ss. 

At  Eome  pubKc  speaking  prevaHed  from  the  first  In  every 
department  of  life  it  was  necessary  for  a  man  to  express  in  dear 
and  vigorous  language  the  views  he  recommended.  Not  only  the 
senator  or  magistrate,  but  the  general  on  the  field  of  battle  had  to 
be  a  speaker.  On  his  return  horn  the  campaign  eloquence  became 
to  him  what  strategy  had  been  before.  It  was  the  great  path  to 
civil  honours,  and  success  was  not  to  be  won  without  it  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  Komans  struck  out  a  vein  of  strong  native 
eloquence  before  the  introduction  of  Oreek  letters.  Eeadmess  of 
speech  is  innate  iH  fiie  Italians  as  in,  the  French,  and  the  other 
qualities  of  the  Eomans  contributed  to  enhance  this  natural  gift 
Few  remains  of  this  native  oratory  are  left^  too  few  to  judge  by. 
We  must  form  6tlr  opinion  upon  that  of  CScero,  who,  basing  his 
judgment  on  its  acknowledged  political  effects,  pronounces  strongly 
in  its  favour.  The  measures  of  Brutui^  of  Valerius  Poplicola,  and 
others,  testify  to  their  skiH  in  oratory  ;*  and  the  great  honour  in 
which  the  orator  was  always  held,^  contrasting  with  the  low  posi- 
tion accorded  to  the  poet^  must  luive  produced  its  nattnsl  rAalt 

1  Stelae  4rtirf6/iuKe<fiJ\^«iaitiRAitik(y'«M8iii^ 
*  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  admirable  acctotmt  of  the  Athenian  diaui' 
itrtn  id  Orote'e  History  of  Gnseoe; 
>  See  Forsyth's  Life  of  GicM^,  eh.  8; 
«  Bmt  ziv.  68.  *  Qnint  ii  16,  8. 
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But  though  the  practice  of  oiatoiy  was  cultivated  it  was  not  reduced 
to  an  art  Technical  treatises  were  the  wouik  of  Greeks,  and  Eomans 
under  Greek  influence.  In  the  early  period  the  "  spoken  word  " 
was  all-iniportant.  Even  the  writing  down  of  speeches  after 
delivery  was  rarely,  if  ever,  resorted  to.  The  first  known  instance 
occurs  so  late  as  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  280  B.a,  when  the  old 
censor  Appius  committed  his  speech  to  writiag,  which  Cicero  says 
that  he  had  read.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  seems  to  have 
been  the  funeral  orations,  which  may  have  been  written  from  the 
first,  but  were  rarely  published  owing  to  the  youth  of  those  who 
delivered  them.  The  aspirant  to  pubHc  honours  generally  began 
lus  career  by  composing  such  an  oration,  though  in  later  times  a 
public  accusation  was  a  more  favourite  dSbid,  *  Besides  Appius's 
speech,  we  hear  of  one  by  Eabius  Cunotatob,  and  of  another  by 
Metellus,  and  we  learn  from  Ennius  that  in  the  second  Punic  war 
(204  B.a)  M.  CoBNBUus  Cbthbous  obtained  the  highest  renown  fox 
his  persuasive  eloquence, 

"  Additnr  orator  Gomeliiifl  Bnayiloqneiiti 
Ore  Cethegns  ...  is  dictos  popularihuB  olim  .  .  • 
Flos  delibatus  popali  Suadaeque  medulla."^ 

The  fij^st  name  on  which  we  can  pronounce  with  confidence  is 
that  of  Cato.  This  great  man  was  the  first  orator  as  he  was  the 
greatest  statesman  of  his  time.  Cicero^  praises  him  as  dignified  in 
commendation,  pitiless  in  sarcasm,  pointed  in  phraseology,  subtle 
in  argument  Of  the  150  speeches  extant  in  Cicero's  time  there 
was  not  one  that  was  not  stocked  with  brilliant  and  pithy  sayings ; 
and  though  perhaps  they  read  better  in  the  shape  of  extracts,  still 
all  the  excellences  of  oratory  were  found  in  them  as  a  whole ;  and 
yet  no  one  could  be  found  to  study  them.  Perhaps  Cicero's  language 
betrays  the  warmth  of  personal  admiration,  especially  as  in  a  later 
passage  of  the  same  dialogue^  he  makes  Atticus  dissent  altogether 
from  his  own  view.  '*  I  highly  approve  (he  says)  of  the  speeches 
of  Cato  as  compared  with  those  of  his  own  date,  for  though  quite 
unpolished  they  imply  some  original  talent  ,  .  .  but  to  speak  of 
him  as  an  orator  equal  to  Lysias  would  indeed  be  pardonable  irony 
if  we  were  in  jest,  but  you  cannot  expect  to  approve  it  seriously 
to  me  and  Brutus."  No  doubt  Atticus's  judgment  is  based  on  too 
high  a  standard,  for  high  finish  was  impossible  in  the  then  state  of 
the  language.  Still  Cato  wrote  probably  in  a  designedly  rude  style 
through  his  horror  of  Greek  affectation.  He  is  reported  to  have 
said  in  lus  old  age  (150  B.O.),  '*  Caussarum  illtidrium  quasainque 

^  TltM  qnam  yocaut  Qneci,  cuius  effector  est  Orator,  lumo  Suadam 
appellavit  Ennius. — Oie.  Br.  68. 
s  firut  65.  *  Brut  29& 
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defendi  nunc  cum  maodme  eonfieto  oraiiones,**^  and  these  written 
fipeeches  were  no  doubt  improvements  on  those  actually  delivered, 
especially  as  Valerius  Maximus  says  of  his  literary  labours,^  **  Goto 
Oraecia  Uteris  erudirt  eancupivit^  quam  aero  inde  cognoacimua  quod 
etiam  Latinos  paene  iam  senex  didiceni.  His  eloquence  extended 
to  every  sort ;  he  was  a  successful  poMmti^  in  many  private  trials ; 
he  was  a  noted  and  most  formidable  accuser ;  in  public  trials  we 
find  him  continually  defending  hiTnaelf,  and  always  with  success ; 
as  the  advocate  or  opponent  of  great  political  measures  in  the 
senate  or  assembly  he  was  at  his  greatest  Many  titles  of  delibera- 
tive speeches  remain,  e,g.  **  de  rege  Attalo  et  vectigalibus  Asiae^** 
^ut  plura  aera  equestria  fiereni"  **aediles  plebis  sacrosandos 
essSy"  '^  de  dote  "  (an  attack  upon  the  luxury  of  women),  and  others. 
His  chief  characteristics  were  condensed  force,  pregnant  brevity, 
strong  common  sense,  galling  asperity.  His  orations  were  neglected 
for  near  a  century,  but  in  the  Claudian  era  began  to  be  studied, 
and  were  the  subjects  of  commentary  until  the  time  of  Servius, 
who  speaks  of  his  periods  as  ill-balanced  and  unrhythmical 
{eonfragosa),^  There  is  a  most  caustic  fragment  preserved  in 
Fronto^  taken  from  the  speech  de  sumptu  suo^  recapitulating  his 
benefits  to  the  state,  and  the  ingratitude  of  those  who  had  profited 
by  them ;  and  another  from  his  speech  against  Minucius  Thermus, 
who  had  scourged  ten  men  for  some  tiimL  offence,^  which  in  its 
sarcasm,  its  vivid  and  yet  redundant  language,  recalls  the  manner 
of  Cicera 

In  Gate's  time  we  hear  of  Sbr.  Fulvius  and  L  Cotta,  Sgipio 
Afbioanub  and  Bulpioius  Gallus,  all  of  whom  were  good  though 
not  first-rate  speakers.  A  little  later  Labliub  and  the  younger 
SoiPio  (185-129  B.a),  whose  speeches  were  extant  in  the 
time  of  Cicero,*  and  their  contemporaries,  followed  Cato's  ex- 
ample and  wrote  down  what  they  had  delivered.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  their  motive  was  literary  or  political,  but  more  probably 
the  latter,  as  party  feeling  was  so  high  at  Home  that  a  powerful 
speech  might  do  good  work  afterwards  as  a  pamphlet^  From  the 
passages  of  Soipio  Aemilianus  which  we  possess,  we  gather  that  he 
strove  to  base  his  style  on  Greek  models.  Li  one  we  find  an 
elaborate  dilemma,  with  a  taunting  question  repeated  after  each 
deduction ;  in  another  we  find  Greek  terms  contemptuously  intro- 

1  Cic.  Sen.  ii  88.  •  viii  7,  1. 

'  Diom.  iL  p.  468*  *  Ep.  ad.  Anton,  i  2,  p.  09. 

*  Jordan,  p.  41.  *  Brnt  82. 

'  Wordsworth  gives  extracts  ftx>m  AemiliuB  Panlus  Macedonicus  (228-160 
B  ai,  C.  Titius  (161  B.O.),  Metellos  Hacedonicni  (140  B.O.),  the  latter  appa- 
rently modemiaed. 


LAELIUS.  Ill 

^uoed  mucli  as  they  are  centimes  after  in  Juvenal ;  in  another  we 
hare  a  truly  patrician  epigram.  Being  asked  his  opinion  about 
the  death  of  Gracchus,  and  replying  that  the  act  was  a  righteous 
one,  the  people  raised  a  shout  of  defiance, — I'acea/nt,  inquU,  quihua 
Italia  noverca  non  mater  esty  quoa  ego  euh  coroTia  vendidi — "  Be 
silent,  you  to  whom  Italy  is  a  stepdame  not  a  mother,  whom  I 
myoeii  have  sold  at  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer.'' 

Laelius,  sumamed  Sapiens^  or  the  philosopher  (cons.  140),  is 
well  known  to  readers  of  Cicero  as  the  chief  speaker  in  the  ex- 
quisite dialogue  on  friendship,  and  to  readers  of  Horace  as  the 
friend  of  Scipio  and  Lucilius.^  Of  his  relative  excellence  as  an 
orator,  Cicero  speaks  with  caution.^  He  mentions  the  popular 
preference  for  LaeHus,  but  apparently  his  own  judgment  inclines 
the  other  way.  '^  It  is  the  manner  of  men  to  dislike  one  man 
excelling  in  many  things.  Now,  as  Africanus  has  no  rival  in 
martial  renown,  though  Laelius  gained  credit  by  his  conduct  of 
the  war  with  Yiriathus,  so  as  regards  genius,  learning,  eloquence, 
and  wisdom,  though  both  are  put  in  tibe  fiist  rank,  yet  all  men 
are  willing  to  place  Laelius  above  Scipio."  It  is  certain  that 
Laelius's  style  was  much  less  natural  than  that  of  Scipio.  He 
affected  an  archaic  vocabulary  and  an  absence  of  ornament,  which, 
however,  was  a  habit  too  congenial  at  aU  times  to  the  Eoman 
mind  to  call  down  any  severe  disapproval.  What  Laelius  lacked 
was  force.  On  one  occasion  a  murder  had  been  committed  in  the 
forest  of  Sila,  which  the  consuls  were  ordered  to  investigate.  A 
company  of  pitch  manufacturers  were  ac*^.used,  and  Laelius  under- 
took their  defence.  At  its  conclusion  the  consuls  decided  on  a 
second  hearing.  A  few  days  after  Laelius  again  pleaded,  and 
this  time  with  an  elegance  and  completeness  that  left  nothing  to 
be  desired.  Still  the  consuls  were  dissatisfied.  On  the  accused 
begging  Laelius  to  make  a  third  speech,  he  replied :  *'  Out  of  con- 
sideration for  you  I  have  done  my  best  You  should  now  go  to 
Ser.  Galba,  who  can  defend  you  with  greater  warmth  and  vehemence 
than  L"  Galba,  from  respect  to  Laelius,  was  unwilling  to  under- 
take the  case;  but,  having  finally  agreed,  he  spent  the  short 
time  that  was  left  in  getting  it  by  hearty  retiring  into  a  vaulted 
chamber  with  some  highly  educated  slaves,  and  remaining  at  work 
till  after  the  consuls  had  taken  their  seat  Being  sent  for  he  at 
last  came  out,  and,  as  Eutilius  the  narrator  and  eye-witness 
declared,  with  such  a  heightened  colour  and  triumph  in  his  eyes 
that  he  looked  like  one  who  had  already  won  his  cause.     Laelius 

^  He  and  Scipio  are  thus  admirably  characterised  by  Horace,  Sal\L  1. 72 : 

•*  Vlrtui  ScipiadM  et  mitls  Mpient  Ja  Laeli.** 
'  •  Brut  zxL'88, 
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himself  was  present.  Tbe  adyocftte  spoke  with  such  foioe  and 
weight  that  scarcely  an  argument  passed  unapplauded.  Kot  only 
were  the  accused  released,  but  they  met  on  all  hands  with  sym- 
pathy and  compassion.  Cicero  adds  that  the  slaves  who  had 
helped  in  the  consultation  came  out  of  it  covered  with  bruises, 
such  was  the  vigour  of  body  as  well  as  mind  that  a  Eoman  brought 
to  bear  on  his  case^  and  on  the  unfortunate  instruments  of  its  pre- 
paration.^ 

Galba  (180-136  &a  1)  was  a  man  of  violence  and  bad  faith, 
not  for  a  moment  to  be  oompanxi  to  Laelius.  Hip  infamous 
cruelty  to  the  Lusitanians,  one  of  the  darkest  acts  in  all  history, 
has  covered  his  name  with  an  inefijBK)eable  stain.  Cato  at  eighty* 
five  years  of  age  stood  forth  as  his  accuser,  but  owing  to  his 
specious  art,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  Eome^  he  was  acquitted.^ 
Cicero  speaks  of  him  as  peringemUmta  sed  non  aatia  doctusy  and 
says  that  he  lacked  perseverance  to  improve  his  speeches  from  a 
literary  point  of  view,  beiog  contented  with  forensic  success. 
Yet  he  was  the  first  to  apply  the  right  sort  of  treatment  to  oratori- 
cal art ;  he  introduced  digressions  for  ornament,  for  pathos,  for 
information ;  but  as  he  never  re-wrote  his  speeches,  they  remained 
unfinished,  and  were  soon  forgotten — Heme  igiiur  oh  causaam 
videtur  Ladii  Tmena  spirare  eUam  in  acnpHSf  GcUbae  atiiem  via 
occidiese. 

Laelius  had  embodied  in  his  speeches  many  of  the  precepts  of 
the  Stoic  philosophy.  He  had  been  a  friend  of  the  celebrated 
Panaetius  (186-126  b.o.)  of  Ehodes,  to  whose  lectures  he  sent  his 
own  son-in-law,  and  apparently  others  too.  Eloquence  now  began 
to  borrow  philosophic  conceptions;  it  was  no  longer  merely 
practical,  but  admitted  of  illustration  from  various  theoretical 
sources.  It  became  the  ambition  of  cultivated  men  to  fuse 
enlightened  ideas  into  the  substance  of  their  oratory.  Instances 
of  this  are  found  in  Sp.  Mummiub,  Abmilius  Lspidub,  G,  Fannius, 
and  the  Augur  Muoius  Soabvola,  and  perhaps,  though  it  is 
diificult  to  say,  in  Carbo  and  the  two  Gracchi  These  are  the 
next  names  that  claim  our  notice. 

Cabbo  (164-119  &o.),  the  supporter  first  of  the  Gracchi,  and 
then  of  their  murderers,  was  a  man  of  the  most  worthless  char- 
acter, but  a  bold  speaker,  and  a  successful  patron.  In  his  time 
the  quaestUmea  perpetual  ^  were  constituted,  and  thus  he  had  an 

^  Cic.  Bmt  v^"'  Thio  narrator  from  whom  Cictdro  heard  it  was  Butilioa 
BofiiB. 

'  He  did  not  attempt  to  justify  himself,  bat  by  iMffading  his  little  chU- 
dinen  he  appealed  with  sncoess  to  tae  compassion  of  his  judges  1 

*  In  149  B.O.  Piso  established  a  permanent  commission  to  sit  thronghont 
the  year  for  hearing  all  charges  nnder  the  law  de  H^petundu,    Before  this 
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immense  opportnmity  of  enlarging  his  foreniac  experiencer  He 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  the  fiist  pleader  of  his  day ;  he 
was  fluent,  witty,  and  forcible,  and  was  noted  for  the  strength 
and  sweetness  of  his  voice.  Tacitus  also  mentions  him  with 
i-espect  in  his  dialogue  de  Oratorilnte^ 

The  two  Gragohi  were  no  less  distinguished  as  orators  than  as 
champions  of  the  oppressed.  Tiberitts  (169-133  ao.)  served  his 
first  campaign  with  Soipio  in  Africa,  and  was  present  at  the  fall 
of  Carthage.  His  personal  friendship  for  the  great  soldier  was 
cemented  by  Sdpio's  union  with  his  only  sister.  The  father  of 
Gracchus  was  a  man  of  sterling  worth  and  considerable  oratorical 
gifts;  his  mother's  virtue,  dignity,  and  wisdom  are  proverbial 
Her  literary  accomplishments  were  extremely  great ;  she  educated 
her  sons  in  her  own  studies,  and  watched  their  progress  with 
more  than  a  preceptor's  care.  The  short  and  unhappy  career  of 
this  virtuous  but  imprudent  man  is  too  well  known  to  need 
allusion  here;  his  eloquence  alone  will  be  shortly  noticed.  It 
was  formed  on  a  careful  study  of  Greek  authors.  Among  his 
masters  was  Diophanes  of  Mitylene,  who  dwelt  at  Home,  and 
paid  the  penalty  of  his  life  for  his  friendship  for  his  pupiL 
Tiberius's  character  was  such  as  to  call  for  the  strongest  expres> 
sions  of  reverence  even  from  those  who  disapproved  his  political 
conduct.  Cicero  speaks  of  him  as  Tiomo  aandtssimua,  and  Yelleius 
Faterculus  says  of  him,  ^*  vita  innoeentissimiis,  ingenio  fioreTdiasi- 
mu8j  propoeito  aanctissimiUy  tantia  demque  omattts  virtuHbuSj 
quamiaa  perfeda  et  natura  et  industria  mortalis  conditio  recipit.'^ 
His  appearance  formed  an  epoch  in  eloquence.  *'The  Gracchi 
employed  a  far  freer  and  easier  mode  of  speech  than  any  of 
their  predecessors."^  This  may  be  accounted  for  partly  through 
the  superiority  of  their  inherited  talent  and  subsequent  education, 
but  is  due  far  more  to  the  deep  conviction  which  stirred  their 
heart  and  kindled  their  tongue.  Cato  alone  presents  the  spectacle 
of  a  man  deeply  impressed  with  a  political  mission  and  carrying  it 
into  the  arena  of  political  conflict,  but  the  inspiration  of  Gracchus 
was  of  a  far  higher  order  than  that  of  the  harsh  censor.  It  was  in 
its  origin  moral,  depending  on  the  eternal  principles  of  right  and 
wrong,  not  on  the  accident  of  any  particular  state  or  party  in  it 
Hence  the  loftiness  of  his  speech,  firom  which  sarcasm  and  even 
passion  were  absent  In  estimating  the  almost  ideal  character  of 
the  enthusiasm  which  flred  him  we  cannot  forget  that  his  mother 

every  case  was  tried  by  a  special  conunission.     Under  Sulla  all  crimes  were 
brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  respective  commissions,  which  estab- 
lished the  complete  system  of  oonrts  of  law. 
^  Gh.  Si.  «  Brut.  97, 888. 
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was  the  daughter  of  Scipio,  of  him  who  believed  himself  the 
special  favourite  of  heaven,  and  the  communicator  of  divinely 
sent  ideas  to  the  world.  Unhappily  we  have  no  fragments  of  the 
orations  of  Gracchus ;  the  more  brilliant  fame  of  his  brother  has 
eclipsed  his  literary  renown,  but  we  may  judge  of  their  special 
features  by  those  of  their  author's  character,  and  be  sure  that 
while  lacking  in  genius  they  were  temperate,  earnest,  pure,  and 
dassicaL  In  fact  the  Gracchi  may  be  called  the  founders  of 
classical  Latin.  That  subdued  power  whose  subtle  influence 
penetrates  the  mind  and  vanquishes  the  judgment  is  unknown 
in  literature  before  them.  Whenever  it  appears  it  marks  the  rise 
of  a  high  art,  it  answers  to  the  vis  tempercUa  which  Horace  so 
warmly  commends.  The  younger  son  of  Cornelia,  C.  Gracchus 
(154-121  B.a),  was  of  a  different  temper  from  his  brother.  He 
was  less  of  the  moralist,  more  of  the  artist  His  feeling  was  more 
intense  but  less  profound.  His  brother's  loyalty  had  been  to  the 
state  alone ;  his  was  given  partly  to  the  state,  partly  to  the  shade 
of  his  brother.  In  nearly  every  speech,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  he  denounced  his  murder.  ^^Pessimi  Tiberium  meum 
fratrem,  optimum  virum,  interfecerunt"  Such  is  the  burden  of 
his  eloquence.  If  in  Tiberius  we  see  the  impressive  calmness  of 
reasoned  conviction,  in  Caius  we  see  the  splendid  impetuosity  of 
chivalrous  devotion.  And  yet  Caius  was,  without  doubt,  the 
greater  statesman  of  the  two.  The  measures,  into  which  his 
brother  was  as  it  were  forced,  were  by  him  well  understood  and 
deliberately  planned.  They  amounted  to  nothing  less  than  a  sub- 
version of  the  existing  state.  The  senate  destroyed  meant 
Gracchus  sovereign.  Under  the  guise  of  restoring  to  the  people 
their  supreme  power,  he  paved  the  way  for  the  long  succession  of 
tyrants  that  followed.  His  policy  mingled  patriotism  and  revenge. 
The  corruption  and  oppression  that  everywhere  marked  &e 
oligarchical  rule  roused  his  just  indignation;  the  death  of  bis 
brother,  the  death  he  foresaw  in  store  for  himself,  stirred  bim  into 
unholy  vengeance.  Many  of  his  laws  were  well  directed.  The 
liberal  attitude  he  assumed  towards  the  provinces,  his  strong 
desire  to  satisfy  the  just  claims  of  the  Italians  to  citizenship,  his 
breaking  down  the  exclusive  administration  of  justice,  these  are 
monuments  of  his  far-seeing  statesmanship.  But  his  vindictive 
legislation  with  regard  to  Popillius  Laenas,  and  to  Octavius  (from 
which,  however,  lus  mother's  counsel  finally  deterred  him),  and 
above  all  his  creation  of  the  curse  of  Home,  a  hungry  and  brutal 
proletariate,  by  largesses  of  com,  present  his  character  as  a  public 
man  in  darker  colours.  As  Mommsen  says,  "  Eight  and  wrong, 
iortime  and  misfortune,  were  so  inextricably  blended  in  him  that 
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it  may  well  beseem  history  in  this  case  to  leserve  her  judgment"^ 
The  discord  of  his  character  is  increased  by  the  story  that  an 
inward  impulse  dissuaded  him  at  first  from  public  life,  that  agree- 
ably to  its  monitions  he  served  as  Quaestor  abroad,  and  pursued  for 
some  years  a  military  career ;  but  after  a  time  his  brother's  spirit 
haunted  him,  and  u^;ed  him  to  return  to  Home  and  offer  his  life 
upon  the  altar  of  the  great  cause.  This  was  the  tuming-poiat  of 
his  career.  He  returned  suddenly,  and  from  that  day  became  the 
enemy  of  the  senate,  the  avenger  of  his  brother,  and  the  champion 
of  the  multitude.  His  oratory  is  described  as  vehement  beyond 
example ;  so  carried  away  did  he  become,  that  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  have  a  slave  behind  him  on  the  rostra,  who,  by  playing  a 
flute,  should  recall  him  to  moderation.^  Cicero,  who  strongly 
condemned  the  man,  pays  the  highest  tribute  to  his  genius,  say- 
ing in  the  Brutus :  *'  Of  the  loftiest  talent,  of  the  most  burning 
enthusiasm,  carefully  taught  from  boyhood,  he  yields  to  no  man 
in  richness  and  exuberance  of  diction."  To  which  Brutus  assents, 
adding,  **  Of  all  our  predecessors  he  is  the  only  one  whose  works 
I  read."  Cicero  replies,  ''You  do  right  in  reading  him;  Latin 
literature  has  lost  irreparably  by  his  early  death.  I  know  not 
whether  he  would  not  have  stood  above  every  other  name.  His 
language  is  noble,  his  sentiments  profound,  his  whole  style  grave. 
His  works  lack  ike  finishing  touch ;  many  are  admirably  begun, 
few  are  thoroughly  complete.  He  of  all  speakers  is  the  one  that 
should  be  read  by  the  young,  for  not  only  is  he  fit  to  sharpen 
talent,  but  also  to  feed  and  nourish  a  natural  gift"* 

One  of  the  great  peculiarities  of  ancient  eloquence  was  the 
frequent  opportunity  afforded  for  self-recommendation  or  self- 
praise.  That  good  taste  or  modesty  which  shrinks  from  men- 
tioning its  own  merits  was  far  less  cultivated  in  antiquity  than 
now.  Men  accepted  the  principle  not  only  of  acting  but  of 
speaking  for  their  own  advantage.  This  gave  greater  zest  to  a 
debate  on  public  questions,  and  certainly  sharpened  the  orator^s 
powers.  If  a  man  had  beoiefited  the  state  he  was  not  ashamed 
to  blazon  it  forth ;  if  another  in  injuring  the  state  had  injured 
him,  he  did  not  altogether  sacrifice  personal  invective  to  patriotic 
indignation.^  The  frequency  of  accusations  made  this  "  art  of  self- 
defence  "  a  necessity — ^and  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  Boman  people 
listened  with  admiration  to  one  who  was  at  once  bold  and  skilful 

»  Hist  Rom.  hk.  iv.  ch.  iu.  •  Cia  de  Or.  III.  Ix.  225. 

*  Brut,  zzxiii.  125. 

^  The  same  will  be  oliscrvo'l  in  Greece.  We  are  apt  to  think  that  the 
apace  devoted  to  personal  abi\se  in  the  i>e  Corona  is  too  long.  Bat  it  was 
t£e  umversal  coatom. 
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enougli  to  sound  his  own  praises  welL  Cicero's  excessive  vanity  led 
liim  to  overdo  his  part,  and  to  nauseate  at  times  even  well-disposed 
hearers.  From  the  fragments  of  Gracchus'  speeches  that  remain 
(unhappily  very  few)  we  should  gather  that  in  asserting  himself 
ne  was  without  a  rival  The  mixture  of  simplicity  and  art 
removes  him  at  once  from  Cato's  bald  literalism  and  Cicero's 
egotism.  It  was,  however,  in  impassioned  attack  that  Gracchus 
rose  to  his  highest  tones.  The  terms  OracrM  impetumy^  tumvl- 
tuator  GraccfitiSy^  among  the  Latin  critics,  and  siinilar  ones  from 
Plutarch  and  Dio  among  the  Greeks,  attest  the  main  character  of 
his  eloquence.  His  very  outward  form  paralleled  the  restlessness 
of  his  souL  He  moved  up  and  down,  bared  his  arm,  stamped 
violently,  made  fierce  gestures  of  defiance,  and  acted  through  real 
emotion  as  the  trained  rhetoricians  of  a  later  age  strove  to  act  by 
rules  of  art.  His  accusation  of  Piso  is  said  to  have  contained 
more  maledictions  than  charges;  and  we  can  believe  that  a 
temperament  so  fervid,  when  once  it  gave  the  reins  to  passion, 
lost  all  self -command.  It  ib  possible  we  might  think  less  highly 
of  Gracchus's  eloquence  than  did  the  ancients,  if  his  speeches 
remained.  Their  lack  of  finish  and  repose  may  have  been 
unnoticed  by  critics  who  could  hurl  themselves  in  thought  not 
merely  into  the  feeling  but  the  very  place  which  he  occupied ;  but 
to  modems,  whose  sympathy  with  a  state  of  things  so  opposite 
must  needs  be  impei^ect,  it  is  possible  that  their  power  might  not 
have  compensated  for  the  absence  of  relief.  Important  fragments 
from  the  speech  apud  Censores  (124  b.o.),  from  that  de  legibua  a 
86  promiUgaiis  (123  ro.),  and  from  that  de  MUhridate  (123  B.a)| 
are  given  and  commented  on  by  WordswortL 

Among  the  friends  and  opponents  of  the  Gracchi  were  many 
orators  whose  names  are  given  by  Cicero  with  the  minute  caie 
of  a  sympathising  historian ;  but  as  few,  if  any,  remains  of  their 
speeches  exist,  it  can  serve  no  purpose  to  recount  the  list  Three 
celebrated  names  may  be  mentioned  as  filling  up  the  interval 
between  C.  Gracchus  and  M.  Antonius.  The  first  of  these  is 
ABMiLitrs  ScAUBUs  (163-90?  B.O.),  the  haughty  chief  of  the  senate, 
the  unscrupulous  leader  of  the  oligarchical  party.  His  oratory  is 
described  by  Cicero*  as  conspicuous  for  dignity  and  a  natural  but 
irresistible  air  of  command ;  so  that  when  he  spoke  for  a  defen- 
dant, he  seemed  like  one  who  gave  his  testimony  rather  than  one 
who  pleaded.  This  want  of  flexibility  unfitted  him  for  success  at 
the  bar ;  accordingly,  we  do  not  find  that  he  was  much  esteemed 
as  a  patron ;  but  for  summing  up  the  debates  at  the  Senate,  or 
delivering  an  opinion  on  a  great  public  question,  none  could  be 

1  Tac.  Or.  26.  «  Fronto,  Ep.  ad  Ant  p.  114.  •  Qc.  Brut  xrix. 
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more  impressive.  Speeches  of  his  were  extant  in  Cicero's  time ; 
also  an  autobiography,  which,  like  Caesar's  Ccmvmentaries^  was 
intended  to  put  his  conduct  in  the  most  favourable  light ;  these, 
however,  were  little  read.  Scaurus  lived  to  posterity,  not  in  his 
writings,  but  in  his  example  of  stem  constancy  to  a  cause.^ 

A  man  in  many  ways  resembling  him  but  of  purer  conduct,  was 
EuTiuns  (158-78  b.c.),  who  is  said  by  Cicero  to  have  been  a  splendid 
example  of  many-sided  culture.  He  was  a  scholar,  a  philosopher, 
a  jurist  of  high  repute,  a  historian,  and  an  orator,  though  the 
severity  of  the  Stoic  sect,  to  which  he  adhered,  prevented  his 
striving  after  oratorical  excellence.  His  impeachment  for  mal- 
versation in  Afiia,  and  unjust  condemnation  to  banishment,  reflect 
strongly  on  the  formation  of  the  Eoman  law-courts.  His  pride, 
however,  was  in  part  the  cause  of  his  exile.  For  had  he  chosen 
to  employ  Antonius  or  Crassus  to  defend  him,  an  acquittal  would  at 
least  bave  been  possible ;  but  conscious  of  rectitude,  he  refused  any 
patron,  and  relied  on  his  own  dry  and  jejune  oratory,  and  such  assist- 
ance as  his  young  friend  Cotta  could  give.  Sulla  recalled  him  from 
Smyrna,  whither  he  had  repaired  after  his  condemnation ;  but  Euti- 
lius  refused  to  letum  to  the  city  which  had  unjustly  expelled  him. 

Among  the  other  aristocxatic  leaders,  Catulus,  tiie  "noble 
colles^ue "  of  Marius^  (cona.  102),  must  be  mentioned.  He  was 
not  a  Stoic,  and  therefoxe  was  free  to  choee  a  more  ornamental 
method  of  speaking  than  Butilius.  doero,  with  the  partiality  of 
a  senatorial  advocate,  gives  him  very  high  praisa  "He  was 
educated  not  in  the  oki  rough  style,  but  in  that  of  our  own  day, 
or  something  more  finished  and  elegant  stilL  He  had  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  literature,  the  highest  courtesy  of  life  and 
manners  as  well  as  of  discourse,  and  a  pare  stream  of  genuine 
Latin  eloquence.  This  is  conspicaous  in  all  his  works,  but  most 
of  ail,  in  his  autobiogmphy,  written  to  the  poet  A.  Furius,  in  a 
style  full  of  soft  grace  recalling  that  of  Xenophon,  but  now, 
unhappily,  little,  if  at  all,  read.  In  pleading  he  was  successful 
but  not  eminent  When  heard  alone,  he  seemed  excellent,  but 
when  contcasted  with  a  greater  rival,  his  &ults  at  once  appeued." 
Hk  chief  virtue  seems  to  have  been  the  purity  of  his  Latin  idiom. 
He  SiMther  copied  Greek  conatructions  nor  aifected  aiehaisms,  as 
Ratiliiis  Seaonifl,  Cotta,  and  so  many  others  in  his  own  time, 
and  Sallust,  lAicxetius,  and  Varro  in  a  later  age.'  The  absence 
of  any  recognised  standard  of  classical  diction  made  it  more  difficult 
than  at  first  appears  for  an  orator  to  fix  on  the  right  medium 
Ix^.wcen  affectation  and  colloquialism. 

'  Hor.  Od.  L  12.       '  Nobilis  oniatiu*  kuro  collega  secundii.  —Jav.  yiii.  253. 
'Sm!  Ikut.  auucv.  132,  «2- 
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The  era  inaugurated  by  the  Gracchi  was  in  the  highest  degree 
favourable  to  eloquence.  The  disordered  state  of  the  Republic,  in 
which  party-spirit  had  banished  patriotism  and  was  itself  surrender- 
ing to  armed  violence,  called  for  a  style  of  speaking  commensurate 
with  the  turbulence  of  public  life.  Never  in  the  world's  history 
has  fierce  passion  found  such  exponents  in  so  great  a  sphere. 
It  is  not  only  the  vehemence  of  their  language — ^that  may 
have  been  paralleled  elsewhere — ^it  is  the  reality  of  it  that  im- 
presses us.  The  words  that  denounced  an  enemy  were  not  idly 
ilung  into  the  forum ;  they  fell  among  those  who  had  the  power 
and  the  will  to  act  upon  them.  He  who  sent  them  forth  jnust 
expect  them  to  ruin  either  his  antagonist  or  himself.  Each  man 
chose  his  side,  with  the  daggers  of  the  other  party  before  his  face. 
His  eloquence,  like  his  sword,  was  a  weapon  for  life  and  death* 
Only  in  the  French  Eevolution  have  oratory  and  assassination  thus 
gone  hand  in  hand.  Demosthenes  could  lash  the  Athenians  into 
enthusiasm  so  great  that  in  delight  at  his  eloquence  they  forgot 
his  advice.  "  I  want  you,"  he  said,  "  not  to  applaud  me,  but  to 
march  against  Philip."^  There  was  no  danger  of  the  Eoman 
people  forgetting  action  in  applause.  They  rejoiced  to  hear  the 
orator,  but  it  was  that  he  might  impel  them  to  tumultuous 
activity ;  he  was  caterer  not  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  ears,  but 
for  the  employment  of  their  hands.  Thus  he  paid  a  heavy  price 
for  eminence.  Few  of  Eome's.greatest  orators  died  in  their  beds. 
Carbo  put  an  end  to  his  own  life ;  the  two  Gracchi,  Antoniua, 
Drusus,  Cicero  himself,  perished  by  the  assassin's  hand ;  Crassus 
was  delivered  by  sudden  illness  from  the  same  fate.  It  is  not 
wonderful  if  with  the  sword  hanging  over  their  heads,  Romau 
orators  attain  to  a  vehemence  beyond  example  in  other  nations. 
The  charm  that  danger  lends  to  daring  is  nowhere  better  shown 
than  in  the  case  of  Cioera  Timid  by  nature,  he  jiot  only  in  hi6 
speeches  hazarded  his  life,  but  even  when  the  dagger  of  Antony 
was  waiting  for  him,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  flee.  With 
the  civil  war,  however,  eloquence  was  for  a  time  suppressed. 
Neither  argument  nor  menace  could  make  head  against  the 
furious  brutality  of  Marius,  or  the  colder  butcheries  of  Sulla. 
But  the  intervening  period  produced  two  of  the  greatest  speakers 
Home  ever  saw,  both  of  whom  Cicero  places  at  fiie  very  summit 
of  their  art,  between  whom  he  professes  himself  unable  to  decide, 
and  about  whom  he  gives  the  most  authentic  and  copious  account. 
These  were  the  advocates  M.  Antomius  {143-87  B.a)  and 
M.  LioiNius  Crassus  (140-91  B.a). 

Both  of  ihem  spoke  in  the  senate  and  assembly  as  well  aa  in  the 

^  See  Dunlop,  yoL  ii  p.. 274. 
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eoTirts;  and  Crassus  was  perhaps  a  better  political  than  forensic 
orator.  Nevertheless  the  criticism  of  Cicero,  from  which  we  gain 
our  chief  knowledge,  is  mainly  directed  to  their  forensic  qualifica- 
tions ;  and  it  is  probable  that  at  the  period  at  which  they  flourished^ 
the  law-courts  offered  the  fullest  combination  of  advantages  for 
bringing  out  all  the  merits  of  a  speaker.  For  the  comitia  were 
moved  solely  by  passion  or  interest ;  the  senate  was  swayed  by 
party  considerations,  and  was  little  touched  by  argument ;  whereas 
the  courts  offered  just  enough  necessity  for  exact  reasoning  without 
at  all  resisting  appeals  to  popular  passion.  Of  the  two  kinds  of 
jttdicia  at  Eome,  the  civil  cases  were  little  sought  after ;  the  public 
criminal  trials  being  those  which  the  great  patrofd  delighted  to 
undertake.  A  few  words  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  on  the 
general  division  of  cases,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates, 
senate,  and  people,  as  it  is  necessaiy  to  understand  these  in  order 
to  appreciate  the  special  kind  of  oratory  they  developed. 

lliere  had  been,  previously  to  this  period,  two  praetors  in  Home, 
the  Praetor  UrhanuSy  who  adjudged  cases  between  citizens  in 
accordance  with  civil  law,  and  tiie  Praetor  Peregrimu,  who  pre- 
sided whenever  a  foreigner  or  alien  was  concerned,  and  judged 
according  to  the  principles  of  natural  law.  Afterwards  six  prae- 
tors were  appointed ;  and  in  the  time  of  Antonius  they  judged 
not  only  civil  but  criminal  cases,  except  those  concerning  the 
life  of  a  citizen  or  the  welfare  of  the  state,  which  the  people 
reserved  for  themselves.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  supreme 
judicial  power  was  vested  iu  the  sovereign  people  in  their  comitia ; 
that  they  delegated  it  in  public  matters  to  the  senate,  and  in 
general  legal  cases  to  the  praetor's  court,  but  that  in  every  capital 
charge  a  final  appeal  to  them  remained.  The  praetors  at  an  early 
date  handed  over  their  authority  to  other  judges,  chosen  either 
from  the  citizens  at  large,  or  from  the  body  of  Judices  Selecti,  who 
were  renewed  every  year.  These  subsidiary  judges  might  consist  of 
a  single  arbiter,  of  small  boards  of  three,  seven,  or  ten,  &c,  or  of  a 
larger  body  called  the  Centum  virij  chosen  from  the  thirty-five  tribes, 
who  sat  all  the  year,  the  others  being  only  appointed  for  the  special 
case.  But  over  their  decisions  the  praetor  exercised  a  superior 
supervision,  and  he  could  annul  them  on  appeal  The  authorities 
on  which  the  praetor  based  his  practice  were  those  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  and  the  custom-law ;  but  he  had  besides  this  a  kind  of  legis- 
lative prerogative  of  his  own.  For  on  coming  into  office  he  had  to 
issue  an  edict,  called  edictum  perpetuumy^  specifying  the  principles 
he  intended  to  guide  him  in  any  new  cases  that  might  arise.  If 
these  were  merely  a  continuation  of  those  of  his  predecessor,  his 
1  Le.  the  continuous  edict,  as  issned  afresh  with  every  fresh  praetor.  ' 
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edict  was  called  irdlaSeiumy  or  ''handed  on."  Bat  more  often 
they  were  of  ^n  independent  character,  the  result  of  his  knowledge 
or  his  prejudices ;  and  too  often  he  departed  widely  from  them  in 
the  course  of  his  year  of  office.  It  was  not  until  after  the  time  of 
Graasus  and  Antonius  that  a  law  was  passed  enforcing  consistency 
in  this  respect  (67  b.o.).  Thus  it  was  inevitable  that  great  loose- 
ness should  prevail  in  the  application  of  legal  principles,  from  the 
great  variety  of  supplementary  codes  (edicta),  and  the  instability 
of  case-law.  Moreover,  the  praetor  was  seldom  a  veteran  lawyer, 
but  generally  a  man  of  moderate  experience  and  ambitious  views, 
who  used  the  praetoiship  merely  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  higher 
offices  of  state.  Hence  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  he 
would  be  able  to  appreciate  a  complicated  technical  argument,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  more  popular  advocates  rarely  troubled 
themselves  to  advance  one. 

Praetors  also  generally  presided  over  capital  trials,  of  which  the 
proper  jurisdiction  lay  with  the  comitia.  In  Sulla's  time  their 
number  was  increased  to  ten,  and  each  was  chairman  of  the  quaestio 
which  sat  on  one  of  the  ten  chief  crimes,  extortion,  peculation, 
bribery,  treason,  coining,  forgery,  assassination  or  poisoning,  and 
violence.^  As  assessors  he  had  the  quaeaitor  or  chief  juror,  and  a 
certain  number  of  the  Judices  Sdeeti  of  whom  some  account  has 
been  already  given.  The  prosecutor  and  defendant  had  the  righ 
of  objecting  to  any  member  of  the  hst.  If  more  than  one  accuser 
offered,  it  was  decided  which  should  act  at  a  preliminary  trial 
called  Divinatio,  Owing  to  the  desire  to  win  fame  by  accusations, 
this  occurrence  was  not  unfrequent 

When  the  day  of  the  trial  arrived  the  prosecutor  first  spoke, 
explaining  the  case  and  bringing  in  the  evidence.  This  consisted 
of  the  testimony  of  free  citizens  voluntarily  given ;  of  slaves,  wrung 
from  them  by  torture ;  and  of  written  documents.  The  best  advo- 
cates, as  for  instance  Cicero  in  his  MUo,  were  not  disposed,  any 
more  than  we  should  be,  to  attach  much  weight  to  evidence  obtained 
by  the  rack ;  but  in  estimating  the  other  two  sources  they  differed 
from  us.  We  should  give  the  preference  to  written  documents ; 
the  Eomans  esteemed  more  highly  the  declarations  of  citizens. 
These  offered  a  grander  field  for  the  display  of  ingenuity  and  mis- 
representation ;  it  is,  therefore,  in  handling  these  that  the  celebrated 
advocates  put  forth  all  their  skill.  The  examination  of  evidence 
over,  the  prosecutor  put  forth  his  case  in  a  long  and  elaborate 
speech;  and  the  accused  was  then  allowed  to  defend  himself. 
Iloth  were,  as  a  rule,  limited  in  point  of  time,  and  sometimes  to  a 

^  De  repetundis,  de  peeulata,  de  ambitu,  de  maiestate,  de  nammiB  adul* 
teriiu%  de  fains  teatamentia,  de  eieaiiia,  de  vi 
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period  whicli  to  ns  would  seem  quite  inconsistent  with  jnstiee  to 
the  case.  Instead  of  the  strict  probity  and  perfect  independence 
which  we  associate  with  the  highest  mimsters  of  the  law,  tHe 
Homan  judices  were  often  canvassed,  bribed,  or  intimidated.  So 
flagitions  had  the  practice  become,  that  Cicero  mentions  a  whole 
bench  having  been  induced  by  indulgences  of  the  most  abominable 
kind  to  acquit  Clodius,  though  manifestly  guilty.  We  know  also 
that  Pompey  and  Antony  resorted  to  the  practice  of  packing  the 
forum  with  hired  troops  and  aRsafflius ;  and  we  learn  from  Cicero 
that  it  was  the  usual  plan  for  provincial  governors  to  extort  enough 
not  only  to  satisfy  their  own  rapacity,  but  to  buy  their  impunity 
from  the  judges.^ 

Under  circumstances  like  these  we  cannot  wonder  if  strict  law 
was  little  attended  to,  and  the  moral  principles  that  underlay  it 
still  less.  The  chief  object  was  to  inflame  the  prejudices  or  anger 
of  the  jurors ;  or,  still  more,  to  excite  their  compassion,  to  serve 
one's  party,  or  to  acquire  favour  with  the  leading  citizen.  For 
example,  it  was  a  rule  that  men  of  the  same  political  views  sliould 
appear  on  the  same  side.  Gcero  and  Hortensius,  though  often 
opposed,  stiU  retained  friendly  feelings  for  each  other )  but  when 
Cicero  went  over  to  the  senatorial  party,  the  last  bar  to  free  inter- 
course with  his  rival  was  removed,  since  henceforward  they  were 
always  retained  together; 

With  regard  to  moving  the  pity  of  the  judges,  many  instances 
of  its  success  are  related  both  in  Greece  and  Boma  The  best  are 
those  of  Gralba  and  Piso,  both  notorious  culprits,  but  both  acquitted ; 
the  one  for  bringing  forward  his  young  children,  the  other  for 
prostrating  himself  in  a  shower  of  rain  to  kiss  the  judges'  feet  and 
rising  up  with  a  countenance  bedaubed  with  mud !  Facts  like 
these,  and  they  are  innumerable,  compel  us  to  believe  that  the 
reverence  for  justice  as  a  sacred  thing,  so  inbred  in  Christian  civi- 
lization, was  foreign  to  the  people  of  Eoma  It  is  a  gloomy 
spectacle  to  see  a  mighty  nation  deliberately  giving  the  rein  to 
passion  and  excitement  heedless  of  the  miscarriage  of  justice.  The 
celebrated  law,  re-enacted  by  Gracchus,  **  That  no  citizen  should  be 
condemned  to  death  without  the  consent  of  the  people,"  bamshed 
justice  from  the  sphere  of  reason  to  that  of  emotion  or  caprice.  As 
progress  widens  emotion  necessarily  contracts  its  sphere ;  the  pure 
light  of  reason  raises  her  beacon  on  higL  When  Antonius,  the 
most  successful  of  advocates,  declared  that  his  success  was  due  not 
to  legal  knowledge,  of  which  he  was  destitute,  but  to  his  making 
the  judges  pleased,  first  with  themselves  and  then  with  himself,  we 
may  appreciate  his  honesty ;  but  we  gladly  acknowledge  a  state  of 

*  Verr.  i  14. 
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things  as  past  and  gone  in  which  he  could  wind  up  an  accusation^ 
with  these  words,  "  If  it  ever  was  excusable  for  the  Eoman  people 
to  give  the  reins  to  their  just  excitement,  as  without  doubt  it  often 
has  been,  there  has  no  case  existed  in  which  it  was  more  excusable 
than  now." 

Cicero  regards  the  advent  of  these  two  men,  M.  Antonius  and 
Crassus,  as  analogous  to  that  of  Demosthenes  and  Hypeiides  at 
Athens.  They  first  raised  Latin  eloquence  to  a  height  that 
rivalled  that  of  Greece.  But  though  their  merits  were  so  evenly 
balanced  that  it  was  impossible  to  decide  between  them,  their 
excellencies  were  by  no  means  the  same.  It  is  evident  that 
Cicero  preferred  Crassus,  for  he  assigns  him  the  chief  place  in  his 
dialogue  de  Oratore,  and  makes  him  the  vehicle  of  his  own  viewa 
Moreover,  he  was  a  man  of  much  more  varied  knowledge  than 
Antonius.  An  opinion  prevailed  in  Cicero's  day  that  neither  of 
them  was  familiar  with  Greek  literature.  This,  however,  was  a 
mistake.  Both  were  well  read  in  it  But  Antonius  desired  to  be 
thought  ignorant  of  it ;  hence  he  never  brought  it  forward  in  his 
speeches.  Crassus  did  not  disdain  the  reputation  of  a  proficient, 
but  he  wished  to  be  regarded  as  despising  it  These  relics  of  old 
Boman  narrowness,  assumed  whether  horn  conviction  or,  more 
probably,  to  please  the  people,  are  remarkable  at  an  epoch  so 
comparatively  cultured.  They  show,  if  proof  were  wanted,  how 
completely  the  appearance  of  Cicero  marks  a  new  period  in  litera- 
ture, for  he  is  as  anxious  to  popularise  his  knowledge  of  Greek 
letters  as  his  predecessors  had  been  to  hide  theirs.  The  advan- 
tages of  Antony  wore  chiefly  native  and  personal;  those  of 
Crassus  acquired  and  artificial.  Antony  had  a  ready  wit,  an 
impetuous  flow  of  words,  not  always  the  best,  but  good  enough 
for  the  purpose,  a  presence  of  mind  and  fertility  of  invention  that 
nothing  could  quench,  a  noble  person,  a  wonderful  memory,  and 
a  sonorous  voice  the  very  defects  of  which  he  turned  to  his 
advantage;  he  never  refused  a  case;  he  seized  the  bearings  of 
each  with  facility,  and  espoused  it  with  zeal ;  he  knew  from  long 
practice  all  the  arts  of  persuasion,  and  was  an  adept  in  the  use  of 
them ;  in  a  word,  he  was  thoroughly  and  genuinely  popular. 

Crassus  was  grave  and  dignified,  excellent  in  interpretation, 
definition,  and  equitable  construction,  so  learned  in  law  as  to  be 
called  the  best  lawyer  among  the  orators ; '  and  yet  with  all  this 
grace  and  erudition,  he  joined  a  sparkling  humour  which  was 
always  lively,  never  commonplace,  and  whose  brilliant  sallies  no 

.    1  That  Against  Caepio,  De  Or,  IL  43,  199. 

'  Elomientium  vMrigperiiisnmus:  Scaevola  was  iurisperiUrum  elojuewHan" 
mus, — Brat  145. 
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misfortune  could  check.  His  fiist  speech  was  an  accusation  of 
the  renegade  democrat  Carbo ;  his  last,  which  was  also  his  best, 
was  an  assertion  of  the  privileges  of  his  order  against  the  OYer- 
bearing  insolence  of  the  consul  Philippus.  The  consul,  stung  to 
fury  by  the  sarcasm  of  the  speaker,  bade  his  lictor  seize  his  pledges 
as  a  senator.  This  insult  roused  Crassus  to  a  supreme  effort. 
His  words  are  preserved  by  Cicero^ — "  an  tu,  quum  omnem  auctori- 
tatem  universi  ordinis  pro  pignore  putaris,  eamque  in  conspectu 
populi  Eomani  concideris,  me  his  existimas  pignoribus  posse 
terreri)  Non  tibi  ilia  sunt  caedenda,  si  Crassum  vis  coercere; 
haec  tibi  est  incidenda  lingua ;  qua  vel  evulsa,  spiritu  ipso  libidi- 
nem  tuam  libertas  mea  refutabit"  This  noble  retort,  spoken 
amid  bodily  pain  and  weakness,  brought  on  a  fever  which  within 
a  week  brought  him  to  the  grave  (91  B.C.),  as  Cicero  says,  by  no 
means  prematurely,  for  he  was  thus  preserved  from  the  horrors 
that  followed.  Antonius  lived  for  some  years  longer.  It  was 
under  the  tyrannical  rule  of  Marius  and  Cinna  that  he  met  his 
end.  Having  found,  through  the  indiscretion  of  a  slave,  that  he 
was  in  hiding,  they  sent  hired  assassins  to  murder  him.  The 
men  entered  the  chamber  where  the  great  orator  lay,  and  prepared 
to  do  their  bloody  work,  but  he  addressed  them  in  terms  of  such 
pathetic  eloquence  that  they  turned  back,  melted  with  pity,  and 
declared  they  could  not  kill  Antonius.  Their  leader  then  came  in, 
and,  less  accessible  to  emotion  than  his  men,  cut  off  Antonius' 
head  and  carried  it  to  Marius.  It  was  nailed  to  the  rostra, 
"exposed,"  says  Cicero,  "to  the  gaze  of  those  citizens  whose 
interests  he  had  so  often  defended." 

After  the  death  of  these  two  great  leaders,  there  appear  two 
inferior  men  who  faintly  reflect  their  special  excellences.  These  are 
C.  AuREUUS  CoTTA  (cousul  75  B.O.)  an  imitator  of  Antonius,  though 
without  any  of  his  fire,  and  P.  Sulpioius  Eufus  (fl.  121-88  b.c.) 
a  bold  and  vigorous  speaker,  who  tried,  without  success,  to  repro- 
duce the  high-bred  wit  of  Crassus.  He  was,  according  to  Cicero,* 
the  most  tragic  of  orators.  His  personal  gifts  were  remarkable, 
his  presence  commanding,  his  voice  rich  and  varied.  His  fault 
was  want  of  application.  The  ease  with  which  he  spoke  made 
him  dislike  the  labour  of  preparation,  and  shun  altogether  that  of 
written  composition*  Cotta  was  exactly  the  oposite  of  Sulpicius. 
His  weak  health,  a  rare  thing  among  the  Eomans  of  his  day, 
compelled  him  to  practise  a  soft  sedate  method  of  speech,  per- 
suasive rather  than  commanding.  In  this  he  was  excellent,  but 
that  his  popularity  was  due  chiefly  to  want  of  competitors  is 
shown  by  the  suddenness  of  his  eclipse  on  the  first  appearance  of 
1  De  Or.  ill.  l,i  .    •  Brat  It. 
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Hortensius.  The  gentle  courteous  character  of  Cotta  is  well  brought 
out  in  Cicero's  dialogue  on  oratory,  where  his  remarks  are  con- 
trasted with  the  mature  but  distinct  views  of  Crassus  and 
Antonius,  with  the  conservative  grace  of  Catulus,  and  the  mascu- 
line but  less  dignified  elegance  of  Caesar. 

Another  speaker  of  this  epoch  is  Carbo,  son  of  the  Carbo  already 
mentioned,  an  adherent  of  the  senatorial  party,  and  opponent  of 
the  celebrated  Livius  Drusus.  On  the  death  of  Drusus  he  de- 
livered an.  oration  in  the  assembly,  the  concluding  words  of  which 
are  preserved  by  Cicero,  as  an  instance  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
trochaic  rhythm.  They  were  received  with  a  storm  of  applause, 
as  indeed  their  elevation  justly  merits.^  **  0  Marce  Druaey  patrem 
appeUo ;  tu  dicere  solehas  sojcram  esse  rempublicam:  quicunque 
earn  violavisaent,  db  omnibus  esse  ei  poenas  persolutas,  Patria 
dictum  sapiens  t&merUasfilii  comprohavit:'  In  this  grand  sentence 
sounds  the  very  voice  of  Home ;  the  stem  patriotism,  the  rever- 
ence for  the  words  of  a  father,  the  communion  of  the  living  with 
their  dead  ancestors.  We  cannot  wonder  at  the  fondness  with 
which  Cicero  lingers  over  these  ancient  orators;  while  fully 
acknowledging  his  own  superiority,  how  he  draws  out  their 
beauties,  each  from  its  crude  environment ;  how  he  shows  them 
to  be  deficient  indeed  in  cultivation  and  learning,  but  to  ring  true 
to  the  old  tradition  of*  the  state,  and  for  that  very  reason  to  speak 
with  a  power,  a  persuasiveness,  and  a  charm,  which  all  the  rules 
of  polished  art  could  never  hope  to  attain. 

In  the  concluding  passage  of  the  De  OrcAore  Catulus  says  he 
wishes  HoRTENBius  (114-50  ro.)  could  have  taken  part  in 
the  debate,  as  he  gave  promise  of  excelling  in  all  the  quali- 
fications that  had  been  specified.  Crassus  replies — ''He  not 
only  gives  promise  of  being,  but  is  already  one  of  the  first  of 
orators.  I  thought  so  when  I  heard  him  defend  the  cause  of  the 
Africans  during  the  year  of  my  consulship,  and  I  thought  so  still 
more  strongly  when,  but  a  short  while  ago,  he  spoke  on  behalf  of 
the  king  of  Bithynia."  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  said  in 
91  B.O.,  the  year  of  Crassus's  death,  four  years  after  the  first 
appearance  of  Hortensius.  This  brilliant  orator,  who  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  spoke  before  Crassus  and  Scaevola  and  gained  their  unquali- 
fied approval,  and  who,  after  the  death  of  Antonius,  rose  at  once 
into  the  position  of  leader  of  the  Boman  bar,  was  as  remarkable 
for  his  natural  as  for  his  acquired  endowments.  Eight  years 
senior  to  Cicero,  "prince  of  the  courts"^  when  Cicero  began 
public  life,  for  some  time  his  rival  and  antagonist,  but  afterwards 
his  illustrious  though  admittedly  inferior  coadjutor,  and  towards  the 
^  Orator.  bdlL  218.  '  Jadicioram  rex.    Divin.  in  Ae.  Caecil.  7. 
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elose  of  botli  of  their  lives,  his  intimate  and  valued  friend,  Hor- 
tensins  is  one  of  the  few  men  in  whom  success  did  not  banish 
ei^'oyment,  and  displacement  by  a  rival  did  not  turn  to  bitterness. 
Without  presenting  the  highest  virtue,  his  career  of  forty-four  years 
is  nevertheless  a  pleasant  and  instructive  one.  It  showed  consist- 
ency, independence,  and  honour;  he  never  changed  sides,  he 
never  flattered  the  great,  he  never  acquired  wealth  unjustly.  In 
these  points  he  may  be  contrasted  with  Cicero.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  inactive,  luxurious,  and  effeminate ;  not  like  Cicero, 
fighting  to  the  last,  but  retiring  from  public  life  as  soon  as  he  saw 
the  domination  of  Fompey  or  Caesar  to  be  inevitable ;  not  even 
in  lus  professional  labours  showing  a  strong  ambition,  but  yielding 
with  epicurean  indolence  the  palm  of  superiority  to  his  young 
rival ;  still  less  in  his  home  life  and  leisure  moments  pursuing 
like  Cicero  his  self-culture  to  develop  his  own  nature  and  enrich 
the  minds  and  literature  of  his  countrymen,  but  regaling  himself 
at  luxurious  banquets  in  sumptuous  villas,  decked  with  everything 
that  could  delight  the  eye  or  charm  the  fancy ;  preserving  herds 
of  deer,  wild  swine,  game  of  all  sorts  for  field  and  feast ;  stocking 
vast  lakes  with  rare  and  delicate  fish,  to  which  this  brilliant 
epicure  was  so  attached  that  on  the  death  of  a  favourite  lamprey 
he  shed  tears;  buying  the  costliest  of  pictures,  statues,  and 
embossed  works;  and  furnishing  a  cellar  which  yielded  to  his 
unworthy  heir  10,000  casks  of  choice  Chian  wina  When  we 
read  the  pursuits  in  which  Hortensius  spent  his  time,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  he  was  soon  overshadowed ;  the  stuff  of  the  Eoman 
was  lacking  in  him,  and  gieat  as  were  his  talents,  even  they,  as 
Cicero  justly  remarks,  were  not  calculated  to  insure  a  mature  or 
lasting  fame.  They  lay  in  the  lower  sphere  of  genius  rather  than 
the  higher ;  in  a  bright  expression,  a  deportment  graceful  to  such 
a  point  that  the  greatest  actors  studied  from  him  as  he  spoke ;  in 
a  voice  clear,  mellow,  and  persuasive ;  in  a  memory  so  prodigious 
that  once  after  being  present  at  an  auction  and  challenged  to 
repeat  the  list  of  sale,  he  recited  the  entire  catalogue  without 
hesitation,  like  the  sailor  the  points  of  his  compass,  backwards. 
As  a  consequence  he  was  never  at  a  loss.  Everything  sug- 
gested itself  at  the  right  moment,  giving  him  no  anxiety  that 
might  spoil  the  ease  of  his  manner  and  his  matchless  confidence ; 
and  if  to  all  this  we  add  a  copiousness  of  expression  and  rich 
splendour  of  language  exceeding  all  that  had  ever  been  heard  in 
Eome,  the  encomiums  so  freely  lavished  on  him  by  Cicero  both  in 
speeches  and  treatises,  hardly  seem  exaggerated. 

There  are  few  things  pleasanter  in  the  history  of  literature  than 
the  friendship  of  these  two  great  men,  untinctured,  at  least  on 
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Hortensius's  part,  by  any  drop  of  jealousy;  and  on  Cicero's,  tHongli 
now  and  then  oyercast  by  unworthy  suspicions,  yet  asserted  aftei^ 
wards  with  a  wann  generosity  and  manly  confession  of  his  weak- 
ness which  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Though  there  were  but 
eight  years  between  them,  Hortensius  must  be  held  to  belong  to 
the  older  period,  since  Cicero's  advent  constitutes  an  era. 

The  chief  events  in  the  life  of  Hortensius  are  as  follows.  He 
served  two  campaigns  in  the  Social  War  (91  B.a),  but  soon  after 
gave  up  military  life,  and  took  no  part  in  the  civQ  struggles  that 
followed.  His  ascendancy  in  the  courts  dates  from  83  aa  and 
continued  till  70  a  a  when  Cicero  dethroned  him  by  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Yerres.  Hortensius  was  consul  the  following  year,  and 
afterwards  we  find  him  appearing  as  advocate  on  the  senatorial 
side  against  the  self-styled  champions  of  the  people,  whose  cause 
at  that  time  Cicero  espoused  U,g.  in  the  Gabinian  and  Mani- 
lian  laws).  When  Cicero,  after  his  consulship  (63  B.O.),  went  over 
to  the  aristocratic  party,  he  and  Hortensius  appeared  regularly  on 
the  same  side,  Hortensius  conceding  to  hun  the  privilege  of 
speaking  last,  thus  confessing  liis  own  inferiority.  The  party 
character  of  great  criminal  trials  has  already  been  alluded  to,  and 
is  an  important  element  in  the  consideration  of  them.  A  master 
of  eloquence  speaking  for  a  senatorial  defendant  before  a  jury  of 
equites,  might  hope,  but  hardly  expect^  an  acquittal ;  and  a  sena- 
torial orator,  pleading  before  jurymen  of  his  own  order  needed  not 
to  exercise  the  highest  art  in  order  to  secure  a  favourable  hearing. 
It  has  been  suggested^  that  his  fame  is  in  part  due  to  the  circum- 
stance, fortunate  for  him,  that  he  had  to  address  the  courts  as 
reorganised  by  Sulla.  The  coalition  of  Pompey,  Caesar,  and 
Crassus  (60  ac),  sometimes  called  the^r^  Triumvirate^  showed 
plainly  that  the  state  was  near  collapse;  and  Hortensius,  despairing 
of  its  restitution,  retired  from  public  life,  confining  himself  to  the 
duties  of  an  advocate,  and  more  and  more  addicting  himself  to 
refined  pleasures.  The  only  blot  on  his  character  is  his  unscrupu- 
lousness  in  dealing  with  the  judges.  Cicero  accuses  him^  of 
bribing  them  on  one  occasion,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  not 
contradicted,  though  his  rival  was  present,  makes  the  accusation 
more  than  probable.  The  fame  of  Hortensius  waned  not  only 
through  Cicero's  superior  lustre,  but  also  because  of  his  own  lack 
of  sustained  eifort.  The  peculiar  style  of  his  oratory  is  from  this 
point  of  view  so  ably  criticised  by  Cicero  that,  having  no  remains 
of  Hortensius  to  judge  by,  we  translate  some  of  his  remarks.' 

^  Diet  Biog.  8.  V.  Hortensius.    ForsytVs  ffortensitu,  and  an  article  on  him 
bv  M.  Charpentier  in  his  "  Writers  of  tiie  Empire,"  should  be  oonsnlted. 
'«  Div.  in  Q.  CaeoiL  »  Brut  xcv. 
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:  **  J£  we  inquire  why  Hortenains  obtaised  more  celebrity  in  bis 
youth  than  in  his  mature  age,  we  shall  find  there  are  two  good 
reasons.  First  because  his  style  of  oratory  was  the  Asiatic,  which 
is  more  becoming  to  youth  thsm  to  age.  Of  this  style  there  are  two 
divisions;  the  one  sententious  and  witty,  the  sentiments  neatly 
turned  and  graceful  rather  than  grave  or  sedate :  an  example  of 
this  in  history  is  Timaeus ;  in  oratory  during  my  own  boyhood 
there  was  Hierocles  of  Alabanda,  and  still  more  his  brother 
Menedes,  both  whose  speeches  are,  considering  their  style, 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  The  other  division  does  not  aim  at 
a  frequent  use  of  pilhy  sentiment,  but  at  rapidity  and  rush  of 
expression ;  this  now  prevails  throughout  Asia,  and  is  charac- 
tensed  not  only  by  a  stream  of  eloquence  but  by  a  graceful  and 
ornate  vocabulary :  Aeschylus  of  Cnidos,  and  my  own  contem- 
porary Aeschines  the  Milesian,  are  examples  of  it  They  possess  a 
fine  flow  of  speech,  but  they  lack  precision  and  grace  of  senti- 
ment Both  these  classes  of  oratory  suit  young  men  well,  but  in 
older  persons  they  show  a  want  of  dignity.  Hence  Hortensius, 
who  excelled  in  both,  obtained  as  a  young  man  the  most  tumul- 
tuous applause.  For  he  possessed  that  strong  leaning  for  polished 
and  condensed  muTiTna  which  Menecles  displayed ;  as  with  whom, 
so  with  Hortensius,  some  of  these  maximB  were  more  remarkable 
for  sweetness  and  grace  than  for  aptness  and  indispensable  use ; 
and  so  his  speech,  though  highly  strung  and  impassioned  without 
losing  finish  or  smoothness,  was  nevertheless  not  approved  by  the 
older  critics.  I  have  seen  Fhilippus  hide  a  snule,  or  at  other 
times  look  angry  or  annoyed ;  but  the  youths  were  lost  in  admira- 
tion, and  the  multitude  was  deeply  moved.  At  that  time  he  was 
in  popular  estimation  almost  perfect^  and  held  the  first  place 
without  dispute.  For  though  his  oratory  lacked  authority,  it  was 
thought  suitable  to  his  age ;  but  when  his  position  as  a  consular 
and  a  senator  demanded  a  weightier  style,  he  still  adhered  to  the 
same;  and  having  given  up  his  former  unremitting  study  and 
practice,  retained  only  the  neat  concise  sentiments,  but  lost  the 
rich  adornment  with  which  in  old  times  he  had  been  wont  to  clothe 
his  thoughts." 

The  Asiatic  style  to  which  Cicero  here  alludes,  was  affected,  as 
its  name  implies,  by  the  rhetoricians  of  Asia  Minor,  and  is  gene- 
rally distinguished  from  the  Attic  by  its  greater  profusion  of 
verbal  ornament,  its  more  liberal  use  of  tropes,  antithesis,  figures, 
&C.  and,  generally,  by  its  inanity  of  thought  Ehodes,  which  had 
been  so  well  able  to  appreciate  the  eloquence  of  Aeschines  and 
Demosthenes,  first  opened  a  crusade  against  this  false  taste,  and 
Cicero  (who  himself  studied  at  Ehodes  as  well  as  Athens)  brought 
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about  a  similar  return  to  purer  models  at  Eome.  The  Asiatic 
style  represents  a  permanent  tyipe  of  oratorical  effort^  the  desire  to 
use  word-painting  instead  of  life-painting,  turgidity  instead  of 
vigour,  allusiveness  instead  of  directness,  point  instead  of  wit, 
frigid  inflation  instead  of  real  passion.  It  borrows  poetical  effects, 
and  heightens  the  colour  without  deepening  the  shade.  In 
Greece  Aeschines  shows  some  traces  of  an  Asiatic  tendency  as 
contrasted  with  the  soberer  self-restraint  of  Demosthenes.  In  Eome 
Hortensius,  as  contrasted  with  Cicero,  and  even  Cicero  himself, 
according  to  some  critics,  as  contrasted  with  Brutus  and  Calvus, — 
though  thi9  charge  is  hardly  well-founded, — ^in  France  Bossuet^  in 
England  Burke,  have  leaned  towards  the  same  fault 

We  have  now  traced  the  history  of  Eoman  Oratory  to  the  time 
of  Cicero,  and  we  have  seen  that  it  produces  names  of  real 
eminence,  not  merely  in  the  history  of  Eome,  but  in  that  of 
humanity.  The  loss  to  us  of  the  speeches  of  such  orators  as  Cato, 
Gracchus,  Antonius,  and  Crassus  is  incalculable;  did  we  possess 
them  we  should  be  able  form  a  truer  estimate  of  Eoman  genius  than 
if  we  possessed  the  entire  works  of  Ennius,  Pacuvius,  or  Attiua.  For 
the  great  men  who  wielded  this  tremendous  weapon  were  all 
burgesses  of  Eome,  they  had  all  the  good  and  all  the  bad  qualities 
which  that  name  suggests,  many  of  them  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.  They  are  all  the  precursors,  models,  or  rivals  of  Cicero, 
the  greatest  of  Eoman  orators ;  and  in  them  the  true  structure  of 
the  language  as  well  as  the  mind  of  Eome  would  have  been  fully, 
though  unconsciously,  revealed.  If  the  literature  of  a  country  be 
taken  as  the  expression  in  the  field  of  thought  of  the  national 
character  as  pourtrayed  in  action,  this  group  of  orators  would 
be  considered  the  most  genuine  representative  of  Eoman  literature. 
The  permanent  contributions  to  human  thought  would  indeed 
have  been  few :  neither  in  eloquence  nor  in  any  other  domain  did 
Eome  prove  herself  creative,  but  in  eloquence  she  at  least  showed 
herself  beyond  expression  masculine  and  vigorous.  The  supreme 
interest  of  her  history,  the  massive  characters  of  the  men  that 
wrought  it^  would  here  have  shown  themselves  in  the  working ; 
men  whose  natures  are  a  riddle  to  us,  would  have  stood  out,  judged 
by  their  own  testimony,  clear  as  statues ;  and  we  should  not  have 
had  so  often  to  pin  our  faith  on  the  biassed  views  of  party,  or  the 
uncritical  panegyrics  of  school-bred  professors  or  courtly  rhetori- 
cians. The  next  period  shows  us  the  culmin<»tion,  the  short 
bloom,  and  the  sudden  fall  of  national  eloquence,  when  with  the 
death  of  Cicero  the  ''  Latin  tongue  was  silent^"  ^  and  as  he  himself 
says,  damatorea  not  orcdores  were  left  to  succeed  him. 

1  **Deflendu8  Cicero  est^  lAtiae<|ue  nlentia  liDgnae." — Sen^  SuasM, 


CHAPTEEXL 

Otheb  kinds  op  Prosb  Ltteraturb,  Grammar,  Hhstorio, 

AND  Philosofht  (147-63  B.a). 

Great  literary  activity  of  all  kinds  was,  after  the  third  Punio 
war,  liable  to  continual  interruption  front  political  struggles  or 
revolutions.  But  between  each  two  periods  of  disturbance  there 
was  generally  an  interval  in  which  philosophy,  law,  and  rhetoric 
were  carefully  studied.  As,  however,  no  work  of  this  period  has 
come  down  to  us  except  the  treatise  to  Herennius,  our  notice  of  it 
will  be  proportionately  general  and  brief.  We  shall  touch  on  the 
principsd  studies  in  order.  First  in  time  as  in  importance  comes 
Law,  the  earliest  great  representative  of  which  is  P.  Muoius  Scas- 
voLA,  consul  in  133  b.  a  but  better  known  as  Pontifex  Maximus. 
In  this  latter  office,  which  he  held  for  several  years,  Mucins  did 
good  service  to  literature.  He  united  a  high  technical  training 
with  a  liberal  mind,  and  superintended  the  publication  of  the 
Annales  Fordificum  from  the  earliest  period  to  his  own  date.  This 
was  a  great  boon  to  historians.  He  gave  another  to  jurists.  His 
responsa  were  celebrated  for  their  insight  into  the  principles  of 
Law,  and  for  the  minute  knowledge  they  displayed.  He  was 
conscientious  enough  to  study  the  law  of  every  case  before  he 
undertook  to  plead  it,  a  practice  which,  however  commendable, 
was  rare  even  with  advocates  of  the  highest  fame,  as,  for  example, 
M.  Antonius. 

The  jurisconsult  of  this  period  used  to  offer  his  services  without 
payment  to  any  who  chose  to  consult  him.  At  first  he  appeared 
in  the  forum,  but  as  his  fame  and  the  number  of  applicants 
increased,  he  remained  at  home  and  received  all  day.  His  replies 
were  always  oral,  but  when  written  down  were  considered  as 
authoritative,  and  often  quoted  by  the  orators.  Li  return  for  this 
laborious  occupation,  he  expected  the  support  of  his  clients  in  his 
candidature  for  the  offices  of  state.  An  anecdote  is  preserved  of  C 
Figulus,  a  jurisconsult,  who,  not  having  been  successful  for  the 
consulship,  addressed  his  consuUorea  thus,  ''You  know  how  to 
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consult  me,  but  not  (it  eeems)  how  to  make  me  consulJ^  In 
addition  to  the  parties  in  a  suit^  advocates  in  other  causes  often 
came  to  a  great  jurisconsult  to  be  coached  in  the  law  of  their  case. 
For  instance,  Antonius,  who,  though  a  ready  speaker,  had  no 
knowledge  of  jurisprudence,  often  went  to  Scaevola  for  this  pur- 
pose. Moreover  there  were  always  one  or  two  regular  pupils  who 
accompanied  the  jurisconsult^  attended  carefuUy  to  his  words,  and 
committed  them  assiduously  to  memory  or  writing.  Cicero  himself 
did  this  for  the  younger  Scaevola,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  clear  grasp  on  the  civil  law  which  was  so  great  a  help  to  him 
in  his  more  difficult  speeches.  It  was  not  necessaiy  that  the  pupil 
should  himself  intend  to  become  a  consuUvs;  it  was  enough  that  he 
desired  to  acquire  legal  knowledge  for  public  purposes,  although,  of 
course,  it  required  great  interest  to  procure  for  a  young  man  so 
high  a  privilege,  (^cero  was  introduced  to  Scaevola  by  the  orator 
Grassus.  The  family  of  the  Mucii,  as  noticed  by  Qcero,  were 
traditionally  distinguished  by  their  legal  knowledge,  as  that  of  the 
Appii  Claudii  were  by  eloquence.  The  Augur  Q.  Muoros  Scaevola 
who  comes  midway  between  Publius  and  his  son  Quintus  was 
somewhat  less  celebrated  than  either,  but  he  was  nevertheless  a  man 
of  eminence.  He  died  probably  in  87  B.O.,  and  Cicero  mentions 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  event  that  he  himself  became  a 
pupil  of  his  nephew.^ 

The  great  importance  of  Beligious  Law  must  not  be  forgotten  in 
estimating  the  acquirements  of  these  men.  Though  to  us  the  Jua 
Augurdle  and  Jus  Poniificium  are  of  small  interest  compared  with 
the  Jus  OivUe;  yet  to  the  Eomans  of  120  B.a,  and  especially  to 
an  old  and  strictly  aristocratic  family,  they  had  all  the  attraction 
of  exdusiveness  and  immemorial  authority.  In  all  countries 
religious  law  exercises  at  first  a  sway  far  in  excess  of  its  proper 
province,  and  Eome  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  publication 
of  civil  law  is  an  era  in  civili^tion.  Just  as  the  chancellorship 
and  primacy  of  England  were  often  in  the  hands  of  one  person 
and  that  an  ecclesiastic,  so  in  Home  the  pontifices  had  at  first  the 
making  of  almost  all  law.  What  a  canonist  was  to  Mediaeval 
Europe,  a  pontif  ex  was  to  senatorial  Bome.  In  the  time  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking  (133-63  B.O.),  the  secular  law  had  fully 
asserted  its  supremacy  on  its  own  ground,  and  it  was  the  dignity 
and  influence,  not  the  power  of  the  post,  that  made  the  pontificate 
so  great  an  object  of  ambition,  and  so  inaccessible  to  upstart 
candidates.    Even  for  Cicero  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  college  of 

^  An  V08  oonsnlere  scitis,  oooBiilem  facere  needtis  t    See  Tenffel,  B.  L. 
}  180,  6. 
'  Loci  L     Hia  diancter  generally  is  given.  Brut.  zxrL  102. 
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anguis  was  no  easy  task,  although  he  had  already  won  his  way  to 
the  consolship  and  been  hailed  as  the  saviour  of  his  country. 

The  younger  Q.  Scaevola  (Q.  Mucius  Scabvola),  who  had  been 
his  father's  pupil,^  and  was  the  most  eloquent  of  the  three,  was  bom 
about  135  B.a,  was  consul  95  with  Lidnius  Crassus  for  his  colleague, 
and  afterwards  Pontifez  Mazimus.  He  was  an  accomplii^ed 
Greek  scholar,  a  man  of  commanding  eloquence,  deeply  veised  in 
the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  of  the  highest  nobility  of  character.  As 
Long  well  says,  "  He  is  one  of  those  illustrious  men  whose  fame  is 
not  preserved  by  his  writings,  but'in  the  more  enduring  monument 
of  the  memory  of  all  nations  to  whom  the  language  of  Eome  is 
known."  His  chief  work,  which  was  long  extant,  and  is  highly 
praised  by  Cicero,  was  a  digest  of  the  civil  law.  *  Budorff  says  of 
it,^ ''  For  the  first  time  we  meet  here  with  a  comprehensive,  uniform, 
and  methodical  system,  in  the  place  of  the  old  interpretation  of 
laws  and  casuistry,  of  legal  opinions  and  prejudices."  Immediately 
on  its  publication  it  acquired  great  authority,  and  was  commented 
upon  within  a  few  years  of  the  death  of  its  author.  It  is  quoted  in 
the  Digest,  and  is  the  earliest  work  to  which  reference  is  there  made.' 
He  was  especially  clear  in  definitions  and  distinctions,^  and  the 
grace  with  which  he  invested  a  dry  subject  made  him  deservedly 
popular.  Though  so  profound  a  lawyer,  he  was  quite  free  from 
the  offensive  stamp  of  the  mere  prof essioi^  man.  His  urbanity, 
unstained  integrity,  and  high  position,  fitted  him  to  exercise  a 
widespread  influence.  He  had  among  his  hearers  Cicero,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  and  among  jurists  proper,  Aquillius  Grallus, 
Salbus  Ludlius,  and  others,  who  all  attained  to  eminence.  £[is 
virtue  was  such  that  his  name  became  proverbial  for  probity  as  for 
legal  eminence.  In  Horace  he  is  coupled  with  Gracchus  as  the 
ideal  of  a  lawyer,  as  the  other  of  an  orator. 

*'  GracchuB  nt  hio  illi  foret,  haio  at  MadnB  ille."* 

The  great  oratorical  activity  of  this  age  produced  a  corresponding 
interest  in  the  theory  of  eloquence.  We  have  seen  that  many  of 
the  orators  received  lessons  from  Greek  rhetoricians.  We  have 
seen  also  the  deep  attraction  which  rhetoric  possessed  over  the 
Boman  mind.  It  was,  so  to  speak,  the  form  of  thought  in  which 
their  intellectual  creations  were  almost  all  cast  Such  a  maxim  as 
that  attributed  to  Scaevola,  Fiai  vustiita :  ruat  cctelurrij  is  not  legal 
but  rhetorical  The  plays  of  Attius  owed  much  of  their  success 
to  the  ability  with  which  statement  was  pitted  against  counter- 

^  Q.  Madns  Scaevola,  PontifeZ|  son  of  Pablios,  nephew  of  Q.  Madva 
Beaevola,  Angnr. 
*  QaoMB  l^  Teaffel,  §  141»  2.  3  iXot.  Biog. 

«  See  De  Or.  i  68,  229.  »  Ed.  ii.  2,  89. 
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statement,  plea  against  plea.  The  philosophic  works  of  Cicero  are 
coloured  with  rhetoric  Gases  are  advanced,  refuted,  or  summed 
up,  with  a  view  to  presentability  {vert  simUe),  not  abstract  truth. 
The  history  of  livy,  the  epic  of  Virgil,  are  eminently  rhetorical. 
A  Eoman  when  not  fighting  was  pleading.  It  was,  then,  important 
that  he  should  be  well  grounded  in  the  art  Greek  rhetoricians, 
in  spite  of  Gato's  opposition,  had  been  steadily  making  way,  and 
increasing  the  number  of  their  pupils;  but  it  was  not  until  about 
93  B.a  that  Flotius  Gallus  taught  the  principles  of  Ehetoric  in 
Latin.  QuintUian  says,^ ''  JLoHnos  dicendi  jn'oeceptores  eactremis 
L.  Or 0881  temporibus  coepi88e  Oicero  aactor  est :  quorum  insignis 
maxime  Platius  fuU"  He  was  the  first  of  that  long  list  of  writers 
who  expended  wit,  learning,  and  industry,  in  giving  precepts  of  a 
mechanical  character  to  produce  what  is  unproduceable,  namely,  a 
successful  style  of  speaking.  Their  treatises  Are  interesting,  for 
they  show  on  the  one  hand  the  severe  technical  application  which 
the  Eomans  were  always  wiUiDg  to  bestow  in  order  to  imitate  the 
Greeks;  and  on  the  other,  the  complex  demands  of  Latin  rhetoric 
as  contrasted  with  the  simpler  and  more  natural  style  of  modem 
times. 

The  most  important  work  on  the  subject  is  the  treatise  dedicated 
to  Herennius  (80  B.G.),  written  probably  in  the  time  of  Sulla,  and 
for  a  long  time  reckoned  among  Cicero's  works.  The  reason  for 
this  confusion  is  twofold.  First,  the  anonymous  character  of  the 
work;  and,  secondly,  the  frequent  imitations  of  it  by  Cicero  in  his 
De  Inventione,  an  incomplete  essay  written  when  he  was  a  young 
man.  Who  the  author  was  is  not  agreed;  the  balance  of  proba- 
bility is  in  favour  of  Cobnifioius.  Kayser^  points  out  several  coin* 
cidences  between  Comificius's  views,  as  quoted  by  Quintilian,  and 
the  rhetorical  treatise  to  Herennius.  Tiie  author,  whoever  he  may 
be,  was  an  accomplished  man,  and,  while  a  warm  admirer  of  Greek 
eloquence,  by  no  means  disposed  to  concede  the  inferiority  of  his 
own  countrymen.  His  criticism  upon  the  inanitcu^  of  the  Greek 
manuals  is  thoroughly  just.  They  were  simply  guides  to  an 
elegant  accomplishment^  and  had  no  bearing  on  real  life.  It  was 
quite  different  with  the  Eoman  manuals.  These  were  intended 
to  fit  the  reader  for  forensic  contests,  and,  we  cannot  doubt,  did 
materially  help  towards  this  result.  It  was  only  in  the  imperial 
epoch  that  empty  ingenuity  took  the  place  of  activity,  and  rhetoric 
sunk  to  the  level  of  that  of  Greece.  There  is  nothing  calling  for 
special  remark  in  the  contents  of  the  book,  though  all  is  good. 

^  il.  4,  42.  •  See  Teuffel,  Rom.  Lit.  149,  §  4. 

*  Compare  Lxicr.  i  688.    Magis  inter  inanes  quamde  gravis  inter  Graios 
qui  vera  requinmti 
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The  chief  points  of  interest  in  this  subject  will  be  discussed  in  a 
later  chapter.  The  style  is  pure  and  copious,  the  Latin  that 
finished  idiom  which  is  the  finest  vehicle  for  Eoman  thought,  that 
spoken  by  the  highest  circles  at  the  best  period  of  the  language. 

The  science  of  Grammar  was  now  exciting  much  attention.  The 
Stoic  writers  liad  formulated  its  main  principles,  and  had  assigned 
it  a  place  in  their  system  of  general  philosophy.  It  remained  for 
the  Boman  students  to  apply  the  Greek  treatment  to  their  own 
language.  Apparently,  the  earliest  labours  were  of  a  desultory 
kind.  The  poet  Lucilius  treated  many  points  of  orthography, 
pronunciation,  and  the  like;  and  he  criticised  inaccuracies  of 
syntax  or  metre  in  the  poets  who  had  gone  before  him.  A  little 
later  we  find  the  same  mine  further  worked  Quintilian  observes 
that  grammar  began  at  Eome  by  the  exegesis  of  classical  authors. 
Octavius  Lampadio  led  the  van  with  a  critical  commentary  on  the 
Fuidca  of  Kaevius,  and  Q.  Vargonteius  soon  after  performed  the 
same  office  for  the  annals  of  Enniu&  The  first  scientific  gram- 
marian was  Aelius  Stilo,  a  Boman  knight  (144-70  B.O.).  His 
name  was  L.  Aelius  Praeconinus;  he  received  the  additional 
cognomen  SbHo  from  the  facility  with  which  he  used  his  pen, 
especially  in  writing  speeches  for  others  to  deliver.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  no  orator,  and  Cicero  implies  that  better  men  often 
used  his  compositions  through  mere  laziness,  and  allowed  them  to 
pass  as  their  own.^  Cicero  mentions  in  more  than  one  place  that 
he  himself  had  been  an  admiring  pupil  of  Aelius.  And  Lucilius 
addressed  some  of  his  satires  to  him,  probably  those  on  grammar, 

''  Has  res  ad  te  acr'ptas  Luci  misimiig  Aeli  ;'* 

80  that  he  is  a  bond  of  connection  between  the  two  epochs.  His 
learning  was  profound  and  varied.  He  dedicated  his  investigations 
to  Yarro,  who  speaks  warmly  of  him,  but  mentions  that  his  ety- 
mologies are  often  inconeetb  He  appears  to  have  bestowed  special 
care  on  Plautus,  in  which  department  he  was  followed  by  Yarro, 
some  of  the  results  of  whose  criticism  have  been  already  given. 

The  impulse  given  by  Stilo  was  rapidly  extended.  Grammar 
became  a  favourite  study  with  the  Eomans,  as  indeed  it  was  one 
for  which  they  were  eminently  fitted.  The  perfection  to  which 
they  carried  the  analysis  of  sentences  and  the  practical  rules  for 
correct  speech  as  well  as  the  systematization  of  the  accidence,  has 
made  their  grammaiB  a  model  for  all  modem  school-works.  It  is 
only  recently  that  a  deeper  scientific  knowledge  has  reorganised 
the  entire  treatment^  and  substituted  for  superficial  analogy  the 
true  basis  of  a  common  structure,  not  only  between  Greek  and 

*  Bmt  Itl  207. 
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Latin,  but  among  all  the  languages  of  the  IndoEuiopean  daas. 
Nevertheless,  the  Boman  giammanans  deserve  great  praise  for  their 
elaborate  results  in  the  sphere  of  correct  writing.  Ko  defects  of 
sjmtax  perplex  the  reader  of  the  classical  authors.  Imperfect  and 
unpliable  the  language  is,  but  never  inexact.  And  though  the 
meaning  is  often  hard  to  settle,  this  is  owing  rather  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  material  than  the  carelessness  of  the  writer. 

Side  hj  side  with  rhetoric  and  grammar,  Philosophy  made  its 
appearance  at  Borne.  There  was  no  importation  from  Greece  to 
which  a  more  determined  resistance  was  made  from  the  first  by  the 
national  party.  In  the  consulship  of  Strabo  and  Messala  (162  b.o.) 
a  decree  was  passed  baniflhing  philosophers  and  rhetoricians  from 
Eome.  Seven  years  later  took  place  the  embassy  of  the  three 
leaders  of  the  most  celebrated  schools  of  thought,  Diogenes  the  Stoic, 
Critolaus  the  Peripatetic,  and  Cameades  the  New  Academician. 
The  subtilty  and  eloquence  of  these  disputants  rekindled  the 
interest  in  philosophy  which  had  been  smothered,  not  quenched, 
by  the  vigorous  measures  of  the  senate.  There  were  two  reasons 
why  an  interest  in  these  studies  was  dreaded.  First,  they  tended 
to  spread  disbelief  in  the  state  religion,  by  which  the  ascendency 
of  ^e  oligarchy  was  in  great  measure  maintained ;  secondly,  they 
distracted  men's  minds,  and  diverted  them  from  that  exclusive 
devotion  to  public  life  which  the  old  rigime  demanded.  Never- 
theless, some  of  the  greatest  nobles  ardently  espoused  the  cause 
of  free  thought  After  the  war  with  Perseus,  and  the  detention 
of  the  AchaeiGm  hostages  in  Eome,  many  learned  Greeks  well  versed 
in  philosophical  inquiries  were  brought  into  contact  Mrith  their  con- 
querors in  a  manner  weU  calculated  to  promote  mutual  confidence. 
The  most  eminent  of  these  was  Polybius,  who  lived  for  years  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  Scipio  and  Laelius,  and  imparted  to  them 
his  own  wide  views  and  varied  knowledge.  From  them  may  be 
dated  the  real  study  of  Philosophy  at  Rome.  They  both  attained 
the  highest  renown  in  their  lifetime  and  after  their  death  for  their 
philosophical  eminence,^  but  apparently  they  left  no  philosophical 
writings.  The  spirit,  however,  in  which  they  approached  philos- 
ophy is  eminently  characteristio  of  their  nation,  and  determined 
the  lines  in  which  philosophic  activity  afterwards  moved. 

In  no  department  of  thought  is  the  difierence  between  the  Greek 
and  Boman  mind  more  clearly  seen ;  in  none  was  the  form  more 
completely  borrowed,  and  the  spirit  more  completely  missed.  The 
object  of  Greek  philosophy  had  been  the  attainment  of  absolute 
truth.    The  long  line  of  thinkers  from  Thales  to  Aristotle  had 
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approached  philosophy  in  the  belief  that  they  could  by  it  be 
^tfnabled  to  nndeistand  the  cause  of  all  that  i&  This  lofty  antici- 
^pation  pervades  all  their  theories,  and  by  its  fruitful  influence 
engenders  that  wondrous  grasp  and  fertility  of  thought  ^  which 
gives  their  speculations  an  undying  value.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
later  systems  this  consciousness  is  less  strongly  present  It 
struggles  to  maintain  itself  in  stoicism  and  epicureanism  against 
the  rising  claims  of  human  happiness  to  be  considered  as  the  goal 
of  philosophy.  In  the  Kew  Academy  (which  in  the  third  century 
before  Christ  was  converted  to  scepticism)  and  in  the  sceptical 
school,  we  see  the  first  confession  of  incapacity  to  discover  truth. 
Instead  of  certainties  they  offer  probabilities  sufficient  to  guide  us 
through  life ;  the  only  axiom  which  they  assert  as  incontrovertible 
being  the  fact  that  we  know  nothing.  Thus  instead  of  proposing 
as  the  highest  activity  of  man  a  life  of  speculative  thought,  they 
came  to  consider  inactivity  and  impassibility  ^  the  chief  attainable 
good  Their  method  of  proof  was  a  dialectic  which  strove  to  show 
the  inconsistency  or  uncertainty  of  their  opponent's  positions,  but 
which  did  not  and  could  not  arrive  at  any  constructive  result 
Philosophy  (to  use  an  ancient  phrase)  had  fallen  from  the  sphere 
of  knowledge  to  that  of  ojpinion.^ 

Of  these  qpiniona  there  were  three  which  from  their  definiteness 
were  well  calculated  to  lay  hold  on  the  Boman  mind.  The  first 
was  that  of  the  Stoics,  that  virtue  is  the  only  good ;  the  second 
that  of  the  Epicureans,  that  pleasure  is  the  end  of  man ;  the  third 
that  of  the  Academy,  that  nothing  can  be  known.*  These  were  by 
no  means  the  only,  far  less  the  exclusive  characteristics  of  each 
school ;  for  in  many  ways  they  all  strongly  resembled  each  other, 
particularly  stoicism  and  the  New  Academy ;  and  in  their  definitiou 
of  what  should  be  the  practical  result  of  their  principles  all  were 
substantially  agreed.^ 

But  what  to  the  Greeks  was  a  speculative  principle  to  be  drawn 
out  by  aigument  to  its  logical  conclusions,  to  the  Eomans  was  a 
practical  maxim  to  be  realized  in  life.  The  Eomans  did  not  under- 
stand the  love  of  abstract  truth,  or  the  charm  of  abstract  reasoning 
employed  for  its  own  sake  without  any  ulterior  end.  To  profess 
the  doctrines  of  stoicism,  and  live  a  life  of  self-indulgence,  was  to 

^  "  iy^pTiKh  vo'fi<r€t»s." — Plat,  Bep.  Bk.  iv.     '  hiriBua,  ara^a^to. 

'  hrurHiiuil  and  8^{a,  8   often  opposed  in  Plato  and  Anstotle. 

^  Sext  £mp.  Fyrra.  Hyp.  i.  284.  ('Apicco-Uatft)  Korh  filp  rh  vpSx^tpop 
wvpp^wtios  4^aiy€To  §lv€u  Kara  84  T^y  Ax^^f  lay  ^nyfuenKht  ^r*  So  Bacon  : 
Academia  nova  Acatalepriam  dogmatizavit 

*  That  is,  all  practically  considered  indifference  or  ineeruibiliiy  to  be  the 
thing  1)e8t  worth  striving  after. 
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be'  false  to  one's  convictions';  to  embrace  Epicurus's  system  mth- 
out  malring  it  subservient  to  enjoyment,  was  equally  foreign  to 
a  consistent  character.  In  Athens  the  daily  life  of  an  Epicurean 
and  a  Stoic  would  not  present  any  marked  difference ;  in  discuBsion 
they  would  be  widely  divergent,  but  the  contrast  ended  there.  In 
Eome,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  mode  of  life  which  made  the  chief 
distinction.  Men  who  laboured  for  the  state  as  jurists  or  senators, 
who  were  grave  and  studious,  generally,  if  not  always,  adopted 
the  tenets  of  Zeno;  if  they  were  orators,  they  naturally  turned 
rather  to  the  Academy,  which  offered  that  balancing  of  opioions 
60  congenial  to  the  tone  of  mind  of  an  advocate.  Among  public  men 
of  the  highest  character,  very  few  espoused  Epicurus's  doctrines. 

The  mere  assertion  that  pleasure  was  the  mimmur^  honum  for 
man  was  so  repugnant  to  the  old  Eoman  views  that  it  could 
hardly  have  been  made  the  basis  of  a  self-sacrificing  political 
activity.  Accordingly  we  find  in  the  period  before  Cicero  only 
men  of  the  second  rank  representing  epicurean  views. ,  Amafinius 
is  stated  to  have  been  the  fiyst  who  popularised  them.^  He  wrote 
some  years  before  Cicero,  and  from  his  lucid  and  simple  treatment 
immediately  obtained  a  wide  circulation  for  his  books.  The  multi- 
tude (says  Cicero),  hurried  to  adopt  his  precepts,^  finding  them 
easy  to  understand,  and  in  harmony  with  their  own  inclinations. 
The  second  writer  of  mark  seems  to  have  been  Eabirius.  He  also 
wrote  on  the  physical  theory  of  Epicurus  in  a  superficial  way.  He 
neither  divided  his  subject  mediodically,  nor  attempted  exact 
definitions,  and  all  his  arguments  were  drawn  from  the  world  of 
visible  things.  In  fact^  his  system  seems  to  have  been  a  crude 
and  ordinary  materialism,  such  as  the  vulgar  are  in  aU  ages  prone 
to,  and  beyond  which  their  minds  cannot  go.  The  refined 
Catulus  was  also  an  adherent  of  epicureanism,  though  he  also 
attached  himself  to  the  Academy.  Among  Greeks  resident  at 
Eome  the  best  known  teachers  were  Phaedrus  and  Zeno ;  a  book 
by  the  former  on  the  gods  was  largely  used  by  Cicero  in  the  first 
book  of  his  i>0  NoJtura  Deorum,  A  little  later  Philodemus  of 
Gadara,  parts  of  whose  writings  are  still  extant^  seems  to  have 
risen  to  the  first  place.  •  In  the  time  of  Cicero  this  system  obtained 
more  disciples  among  the  foremost  men.  Both  statesmen  and 
poets  cultivated  it,  and  gained  it  a  legitimate  place  among  the 
genuine  philosophical  creeds.' 

1  CSc.  Tuso.  iv.  8. 

'  Contrast  the  indifference  of  the  vulgar  for  the  tougher  parts  of  the 
frvstem.  Lncr.  "  Haec  lutio  Durior  esse  videtur .  . .  letroque  volgus  aUioiret 
al)  hac." 

'^  See  «  fdller  account  of  this  system  under  Xucre^iiM.    Book  IL  ch.  4. 
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Stoicism  was  far  more  congenial  to  the  national  character,  and 
many  great  men  professed  it  Besides  Laelius,  who  was  a  disciple 
of  Diocles  and  Panaetius,  we  have  the  names  of  Eutihus  Euf  us, 
Aelins  StUo,  Balbns,  and  Scaevola.  But  during  the  tumultuous 
activity  of  these  years  it  was  not  possible  for  men  to  cultivate 
philosophy  with  deep  appreciation.  Political  struggles  occupied 
their  minds,  and  it  was  in  their  moments  of  relaxation  only  that 
the  questions  agitated  by  stoicism  would  be  discussed.  We  must 
remember  that  as  yet  stoicism  was  one  of  several  competing 
systems.  Peripateticism  and  the  Academy,  as  has  been  said, 
attracted  the  more  sceptical  or  argumentative  minds,  for  their  dia- 
lectics were  far  superior  to  those  of  stoicism ;  it  was  in  its  moral 
grandeur  that  stoidsm  towered  not  only  above  these  but  above 
all  other  systems  that  have  been  invented,  and  the  time  for  the 
fuU  recognition  of  this  moral  grandeur  had  not  yet  come.  At 
present  men  were  occupied  in  discussing  its  logical  quibbles  and 
paradoxes,  and  in  balancing  its  claims  to  cogency  against  those 
of  its  rivals.  It  was  not  until  the  significance  of  its  central 
doctrine  was  tried  to  the  uttermost  by  the  dark  tyranny  of  the 
Empire,  that  stoicism  stood  erect  and  alone  as  the  sole  represen- 
tative of  all  that  was  good  and  great  Still,  the  fact  that  its  chief 
professors  were  men  of  weight  in  the  state,  lent  it  a  certain 
authority,  and  Cicero,  among  the  few  definite  doctrines  that  he 
accepts,  numbers  that  of  stoicism  that  virtue  is  sufficient  for 
happines& 

We  shall  close  this  chapter  with  one  or  two  remarks  on  the 
relation  of  philosophy  to  the  state  religion.  It  must  be  observed 
that  the  formal  and  unpliable  nature  of  the  Boman  cult  made  it 
quite  imable  to  meet  tike  requirements  of  advancing  enlighten- 
ment It  was  a  superstition,  not  a  religion ;  it  admitted  neither 
of  allegoric  interpretation  nor  of  poetical  idealisation.  Hence  there 
was  no  alternative  but  to  believe  or  disbelieve  it  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  aU  educated  Bomans  did  the  latter.  The  whole 
machinery  of  ritual  and  ceremonies  was  used  for  purely  political 
ends  ;  it  was  no  great  step  to  regard  it  as  having  a  purely  political 
basis.  To  men  with  so  slight  a  hold  as  this  on  the  popular  creed, 
the  religion  and  philosophy  of  Greece  were  suddenly  revealed. 
It  was  a  spiritual  no  less  than  an  intellectual  revolution.  Their 
views  on  the  question  of  the  unseen  were  profoundly  changed. 
The  simple  but  manly  piety  of  the  family  religion,  the  regular 
ceremonial  of  the  state,  were  confronted  with  the  splendid  hier^ 
archy  of  the  Greek  Pantheon  and  the  subtle  questionings  of  Greek 
intellect  It  is  no  wonder  that  Boman  conviction  was,  so  to 
speak,  taken  by  storm.     The  popular  faith  received  a  shock  from 
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whiGh  it  never  rallied  Angastufl  and  others  restored  the  ancient 
ritual,  but  no  edict  could  restore  the  lost  belief.  So  deep  had 
the  poison  penetrated  that  no  sound  place  was  left  With  super- 
stition they  cast  off  all  religion.  For  poetical  or  imaginative 
purposes  the  Greek  deities  under  their  Latin  dress  might  suffice^ 
but  for  a  guide  of  life  they  were  utterly  powerless.  The  nobler 
minds  therefore  naturally  turned  to  philosophy,  and  here  they 
found,  if  not  certaiuty,  a  least  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the 
problems  they  encountered.  Is  the  world  governed  by  law?  If 
so,  is  that  law  a  moral  onel  If  not,  is  the  ruler  chance?  What 
is  the  origin  of  the  gods)  of  mani  of  the  soull  Questions  like 
these  could  neither  be  resolved  by  the  Eoman  nor  by  the  Helleno- 
Eoman  systems  of  religion,  but  they  were  met  and  in  a  way 
answered  by  Greek  philosophy.  Hence  it  became  usual  for  every 
thinking  Eoman  to  attach  himself  to  the  tenets  of  some  sect, 
which  ever  best  suited  his  own  comprehension  or  prejudices.  But 
this  adhesion  did  not  involve  a  rigid  or  exclusive  devotion.  Many 
were  Eclectics,  that  is,  adopted  from  various  systems  such  elements 
as  seemed  to  them  most  reasonable.  For  instance,  Cicero  was  a 
Stoic  more  than  anything  else  in  his  ethical  theory,  a  New  Acade- 
mician in  his  logic,  and  in  other  respects  a  Platoidst  But  even 
he  varied  greatly  at  different  times.  There  was,  however,  no 
combination  among  professors  of  the  same  sect  with  a  view  to 
practical  work  or  dissemination  of  doctrines.  Had  such  been 
attempted,  it  would  at  once  have  been  put  down  by  the  state. 
But  it  never  was.  Philosophical  beliefs  of  whatever  kind  did 
not  in  the  least  interfere  with  conformity  to  the  state  religion. 
One  Scaevola  was  Pontifex  Maximus,  another  was  Augur ;  Cicero 
himself  was  Augur,  so  was  Caesar.  The  two  things  were  kept 
quite  distinct  Philosophy  did  not  influence  political  action  in 
any  way.  It  was  simply  a  refuge  for  the  mind,  such  as  aU 
thinking  men  must  have,  and  which  if  not  supplied  by  a  true 
creed,  will  inevitably  be  sought  in  a  false  or  impeif ect  one.  And 
the  noble  doctrines  professed  by  the  great  Greek  schools  were 
certainly  far  more  worthy  of  the  adhesion  of  such  men  as  Scaevola 
and  Laelius,  than  the  worn-out  cult  which  the  popular  ceremonial 
embodied. 
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PART  I. 

THE    REPUBLICAN    PERIOD. 


CHAPTEK  L 

YABBa 

Thb  period  embraced  hj  the  preeent  l)ook  contains  the  culmina- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  literatuie,  the  diama  alone  excepted.  It  falls 
natorally  into  two  divisions,  each  marked  by  special  and  dearly- 
defined  characteristics.  The  first  begins  with  the  recognition  of 
Cicero  as  the  chief  man  of  letters  at  Eome,  and  ends  with  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  a  year  after  his  death.  It  extends  over  a 
period  of  two  and  twenty  years  (about  63-42  B.G.),  though  many 
of  Cicero's  orations  are  anterior,  and  some  of  Yarro's  works  pos- 
terior, to  the  extreme  dates.  In  this  period  Latin  prose  writing 
attained  its  perfection.  The  storms  which  shook  and  finally 
overthrew  the  Eepublic  turned  the  attention  of  all  minds  to 
political  questions.  Oratory  and  history  were  the  prevailing 
forms  of  intellectual  activity.  It  was  not  until  the  dose  of  the 
period  that  philosophy  was  treated  by  Cicero  during  lus  com- 
pulsory absence  from  public  life ;  and  poetry  rose  once  more  into 
prominence  in  the  works  of  Lucretius  and  Catullus.  The  chief 
characteristics  of  the  literature  of  this  period  are  freedom  and 
vigour.  In  every  author  the  bold  spirit  of  the  Eepublic  breathes 
forth ;  and  in  the  greatest  is  happily  combined  with  an  extensive 
and  elegant  scholaxship,  equally  removed  from  pedantry  and 
dullness. 

The  second  division  (42  B.0.-14  a.d.)  begins  shortly  after  the 
battle  of  Fhilippi,  with  the  earliest  poems  of  Varius  and  Yirgil,  and 
closes  with  the  death  of  Augustus.     It  \b  pre-eminently  an  era  of 
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poets.  livy  alone  being  a  prose  'writer  of  the  first  rank,  and  is 
marked  by  all  tbe  characteristics  of  an  imperial  age.  The 
transition  from  the  last  poems  of  Gatallus  to  the  first  of  Yirgil  ir> 
complete.  Nevertheless,  many  republican  authors  lived  on  into 
this  period,  as  Vano,  Pollio,  and  Bibaculus.  But  their  character 
and  genius  belong  to  the  Bepublic,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Pollio,  they  will  be  noticed  under  the  republican  writers.  The 
entire  period  represents  the  full  maturity  and  perfection  of  the 
Latin  language,  and  the  epithet  damcdl  is  by  many  restricted  to 
the  authors  who  wrote  in  it  It  is  best,  however,  not  to  narrow 
unnecessarily  the  sphere  of  classicality ;  to  exclude  Terence  on  the 
one  hand  or  Tacitus  and  Pliny  on  l^e  other,  would  savour  of 
artificial  restriction  rather  than  that  of  a  natural  classification. 

The  first  writer  that  comes  before  us  is  M.  TiERBNTins  Yabbo, 
116-28  Ra  He  is  at  once  the  earliest  and  the  latest  of  the  series. 
His  birth  took  place  ten  years  before  that  of  Cicero,  and  his  death 
fifteen  years  after  Cicero's  murder,  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign 
of  Augustu&  His  long  life  was  devoted  almost  entirely  to  study, 
and  he  became  known  even  in  his  lifetime  as  the  most  learned  of 
the  Eomans.  This  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  offering 
his  services  to  the  state  when  the  state  required  them.  He 
served  more  than  once  under  Pompey,  acquitting  himself  with 
distinction,  so  that  in  the  civil  war  the  important  post  of  legatus 
was  intrusted  to  him  in  company  with  Petreius  and  Afranius  in 
Spain.  ButVarro  felt  from  the  first  his  inability  to  cope  with 
his  adversary.  Caesar  speaks  of  him  as  acting  coolly  in  Pompe/s 
interest  until  the  successes  of  Afranius  at  Ilerda  roused  him  to 
more  vigorous  measures ;  but  the  triumph  of  the  Pompeians  was 
shortlived ;  and  when  Caesar  convened  l^e  delegates  at  Corduba, 
Varro  found  himself  shut  out  from  all  the  fortified  towns,  and  in 
danger  of  being  deserted  by  his  army.^  He  therefore  surrendered 
at  discretion,  returned  to  Italy,  and  took  no  more  part  in  public 
affairs.  We  hear  of  him  occasionally  in  Cicero's  letters  as  studying  in 
his  country  seats  at  Tusculum,  Cumae,  or  Casinum,  indifferent  to 
politics,  and  preparing  those  great  works  of  antiquarian  research 
which  have  immortalised  his  name.  Caesar's  victorious  return 
brought  him  out  of  his  retreat  He  was  placed  over  the  library 
which  Caesar  built  for  public  use,  an  appointment  equally  com- 
plimentary to  Yarro  and  honourable  to  Caesar.  Antony,  how- 
ever, incapable  of  the  generosity  of  his  chief,  placed  Yarro's  name 
on  the  Ust  of  the  proscribed,  at  a  time  when  the  old  man  was  over 

^  Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  1^20.  From  i.  86,  we  learn  that  all  farther  Spain  had 
been  intmsted  to  him.  Varro  was  in  trath  no  partiaan ;  so  long  as  he  be- 
lieved Pompey  to  represent  the  state,  he  was  willing  to  act  for  hun. 
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seyenty  years  of  age,  and  had  long  ceased  to  havQ  any  weight  in 
politics.  Nothing  more  clearly  shows  the  abominable  motives 
that  swayed  the  triumvirs  than  this  attempt  to  murder  an  aged 
and  peaceful  citizen  for  the  sake  of  possessing  his  wealth.  For 
Yarro  had  the  good  or  bad  fortune  to  be  extremely  ricL  His 
Caaine  villa,  alluded  to  by  Cicero,  and  partly  described  by  him- 
self, was  sumptuously  decorated,  and  his  other  estates  were  large 
and  productive.  The  Gasine  villa  was  made  the  scene  of  Antony's 
revelry;  he  and  his  feUow-rioters  plundered  the  rooms,  emptied 
the  cellar,  burned  the  library,  and  carried  on  every  kind  of 
debauchery  and  excess.  Few  passages  in  all  eloquence  are  more 
telling  than  that  in  which  Cicero  with  terrible  power  contrasts  the 
conduct  of  the  two  successive  occupants.^  Yacro,  through  the 
zeal  of  his  friends,  managed  to  escape  Antony's  fury,  and  for  a 
time  lay  concealed  in  the  villa  of  Calenus,  at  which  Antony  was  a 
frequent  visitor,  little  suspecting  that  hiis  enemy  was  within  his 
grasp.  An  edict  was  soon  issued,  however,  exempting  the  old 
man  from  the  effect  of  the  proscription,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to 
live  in  peace  at  Eome  until  his  deatL  But  deprived  of  his  wealth 
(which  Augustus  afterwards  restored),  deprived  of  his  friends, 
and  above  all,  deprived  of  his  library,  he  must  have  felt  a  deep 
shadow  cast  over  his  declining  years.  Nevertheless,  he  remained 
cheerful,  and  to  all  appearance  contented,  and  charmed  those  who 
knew  hiTTi  by  the  vigour  of  his  conversation  and  his  varied  anti- 
quarian lore.  He  is  never  mentioned  by  any  of  the  Augustan 
writers. 

Yarro  belongs  to  the  genuine  type  of  old  Boman,  improved  but 
not  altered  by  Greek  learning,  with  his  heart  fixed  in  the  past, 
deeply  conservative  of  everything  national,  and  even  in  his  style 
of  speech  protesting  against  the  innovations  of  the  day.  If  we 
reflect  that  when  Yacro  wrote  his  treatise  on  husbandry,  Yirgil 
was  at  work  on  the  OeorgicSy  and  then  compare  the  diction  of  the 
two,  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  they  should  have  been  con- 
temporaries. In  all  literature  there  is  probably  no  such  instance  of 
rock-like  impenetrability  to  fashion;  for  him  Alexandria  might 
never  have  existed.  He  recalls  the  age  of  Cato  rather  than  that 
of  Cicero.  His  versatility  was  as  great  as  his  industry.  There 
was  scarcely  any  department  of  prose  or  poetry,  provided  it  was 
national,  in  which  he  did  not  excel  Hu  early  life  weU  fitted 
him  for  severe  application.  Bom  at  Beate,  in  the  Sabine  ter^ 
ritory,  which  was  the  nurse  of  all  manly  virtues,'  Yacro,  as  he 

»  Phfl.  ii  40.  41. 

*  Cf.  Hor.  £p.  2,  48,  <*Sftbiiia  qnalis  ant  pemsta  solibtu  Pemicii  uxor 
AppulL" 
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himeelf  tells  us»  bad  to  longli  it  as  a  boy ;  lie  went  barefoot  over 
the  monntam  side,  rode  without  saddle  or  bridle,  and  wore  but  a 
single  tunic.  ^  Bold,  frank,  and  saicastic,  he  had  all  the  qualities 
of  the  old-fashioned  country  gentleman.  At  Borne  he  became 
intimate  with  Aelius  Stilo,  whose  opinion  of  his  pupil  is  shown  by 
Aq  inscription  of  his  grammatioal  treatise  to  him.  Stilo's  mantle 
descended  on  Yarro,  but  with  seyenf  old  virtue.  Kot  only  gram* 
mar,  by  which  term  we  must  understand  philology  and  etymology 
as  well  as  syntax,  but  antiquities  secular  and  religious,  and  almost  all 
the  liberal  arts,  were  passed  under  review  by  his  encydopsedic  mind. 
At  the  same  time  lighter  themes  had  strong  attraction  for  him. 
He  possessed  in  a  high  degree  that  racy  and  caustic  wit  which  was 
a  special  Italian  product,  and  had  been  conspicuous  in  Cato  and 
Lucilius.  But  while  Cato  studied  to  be  oracular,  and  Lucilius  to 
be  critical,  Yarro  seems  to  have  indulged  his  vein  without  any 
special  object  Though  by  no  means  a  bom  poet,  he  had  the 
faculty  of  writing  terse  and  elegant  verse  when  he  chose,  and  in 
his  younger  days  composed  a  long  list  of  metrical  works.  There 
were  among  them  Pseudotragoediaey  which  Teufifel  thinks  were  the 
same  as  the  Hilarotragoediae^  or  Bhinihomeae,  so  called  from  their 
inventor  Ehinthon;  though  others  class  them  with  the  KcD/i<i>8o- 
rpaywSiai,  of  which  Plautus's  AmphHrtu)  is  the  best  known  instance. 
However  this  may  be,  they  were  mock-heroic  compositions  in 
which  the  subjects  consecrated  by  tragic  usage  were  travestied  or 
burlesqued.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  mere  literary  exercises 
designed  to  beguile  leisure  or  to  facilitate  the  labour  of  composition, 
like  the  closet  tragedies  composed  by  Cicero  and  his  brother 
Quintus;  and  Yarro  certainly  owed  none  of  his  fame  to  them. 
Other  poems  of  his  are  referred  to  by  Cicero,  and  perhaps  by  Quin- 
tilian;^  but  in  the  absence  of  definite  allusions  we  can  hfiuxUy 
characterize  them.  There  was  one  class  of  semi-poetical  composi- 
tion which  Yarro  made  peculiarly  his  own,  the  Satura  MenippeOy 
a  medley  of  prose  and  verse,  treating  of  all  kinds  of  subjects  just 
as  they  came  to  hand  in  the  plebeian  style,  often  with  much  gross- 
ness,  but  with  sparkling  point  Of  these  Saturae  he  wrote  no  less 
than  150  books,  of  wluch  fragments  have  been  preserved  amount- 
ing to  near  600  Hues.  Menippus  of  Gadara,  the  originator  of  this 
style  of  composition,  lived  about  280  ao.;  he  interspersed  jocular 
and  commonplace  topics  with  moral  Tnaxims  and  philosophical 
doctrines,  and  may  have  added  contemporary  pictures,  though  this 
is  uncertain. 

1  Ft.  of  Catas.    Cf.  Juvenal,  "  Uaque  adeo  nihil  est  quod  nostra  infantia 
caelum  bausit  Aventinam,  baca  nutrita  Sabina  f  *' 
»  i.  4,  4. 
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Vano  follo\yed  him;  we  find  him  in  the  Academicae  Quaestionea 
of  Ciceio,^  saying  that  he  adopted  th^  method  in  the  hope  of 
enticing  the  unlearned  to  lead  something  that  might  profit  them. 
In  these  saturae  topics  were  handled  with  the  greatest  freedom. 
They  were  not  satires  in  the  modem  sense.  They  are  rather  to  bo 
considered  as  lineal  descendants  of  the  old  aaturae  which  existed 
before  any  regular  literature.  They  nevertheless  embodied  with 
unmistakable  clearness  Yarrows  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
vailing luxury,  and  combined  his  thorough  knowledge  of  all  that 
best  befitted  a  Eoman  to  know  with  a  racy  freshness  which  we 
miss  in  his  later  works.  The  titles  of  many  are  preserved,  and 
give  some  index  to  the  character  of  the  contents.  We  have  some 
in  Greek,  e,g,  MarcoTroXi?  or  ircpl  &pyrf^,  a  sort  of  Yarro's  Republic, 
after  the  manner  of  Plato;  'IinroKvcov,  lS.wopprfnapy  and  others, 
satirizing  the  cynic  philosophy.  Some  both  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
as  Columnae  Herculis,  mpl  80^ ;  est  modus  matulae,  mpl  fUOr/^; 
others  in  Latin  only,  as  Marcipor  the  slave  of  Marcus  (i.a  Yarro 
himself).  Many  are  in  the  shape  of  proverbs,  e.g.  Longe  fugii  qui 
sum  fugity  yvco^t  o-cavr^v,  nescis  quid  vesper  serus  vekat.  Only  two 
fragments  are  of  any  length;  one  from  the  Mareipor,  in  graceful 
iambic  verse,^  the  otibier  in  prose  from  the  Tiescis  quid  vesper.^  It 
consists  of  directions  for  a  convivial  meeting  :  ''  Kam  multos  con- 
vivas  esse  non  convenit,  quod  turha  plerumque  est  turbulenta  ;  et 
Eomae  quidem  constat:  sed  et  Athenis;  nnsquam  enim  plures 
cubabant.^  Ipsum  deinde  convivium  constat  ex  rebus  quatuor,  et 
tum  deniqne  omnibus  suis  numeris  abeolutum  est;  si  belli  homun- 
cnli  coUecti  sunt,  si  lectus  locus,  si  tempus  lectiun,  si  apparatus 
non  neglectus.  Nee  loquaces  autem  conviva^  nee  mutos  legere 
oportet;  quia  eloquentia  in  foro  et  apud  subsellia;  silentium  vero 
non  in  convivio  sed  in  cubiculo  esse  debet.  Quod  prof  ecto  eveniet, 
si  de  id  genus  rebus  ad  communem  vitee  usum  pertinentibua  con- 
f abulemur,  de  quibus  in  foro  atque  in  negotiis  agendis  loqui  non  est 
otium.  Dominum  autem  convivii  esse  oportet  non  tarn  lautum 
quam  sine  sordibtts.  Et  in  convivio  legi  non  omnia  debent^  sed  ea 
potissimum  quae  simul  sunt  /Smo^cX^,^  et  delectent  potius,  nt  id 
quoque  videatur  non  superfuisse.  BeUaria  ea  maxime  sunt  meUitOj 
quae  meUUa  non  sunt,  wififAcunv  enim  et  'n-^ct  societas  infida." 
In  this  piece  we  see  the  fondness  for  pimning,  which  even  in  his 
eightieth  year  had  not  left  him.     The  last  pun  is  not  at  first 

^  Ac.  Post.  L  2,  8.    He  there  speaks  of  them  as  'oetera  nostra, 

'  Given  in  Appendix,  note  i.  *  Given  in  Anlns  Gellins,  ziii  zi.  1. 

^  V.  1.,  et  Eomae  qnidem  stat»  sedet  Athenis,  muquam  autem  cnbat. 

^  We  take  occasion  to  obeerye  the  frequent  insertion  of  Greek  words,  as  in 
Ladlins  and  in  Cicero's  letters.  These  all  recall  the  tone  of  high-bi«d  con- 
versation, in  which  Greek  terms  were  continwlly  employed. 

K 
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obylcms;  the  meaning  is  that  tlie  nicest  sweetmeats  are  those 
which  are  not  too  sweet,  for  made  dishes  are  hostile  to  digestion; 
or,  as  we  may  say,  paraphrasing  his  diction,  '*  Delicacies  are  con- 
daciye  to  delicacy."  It  was  from  this  saiura  the  celebrated  rule 
was  taken  that  gaests  should  be  neither  fewer  than  the  graces,  nor 
more  than  the  muses.  The  whole  subject  of  the  Menippean 
satires  is  brilliantly  treated  in  Mommsen's  Hidory  of  Borne,  and 
Eiese's  edition  of  the  satires,  to  both  which,  if  he  desire  further 
information,  we  refer  the  reader.^ 

The  genius  of  Yarro,  however,  more  and  more  inclined  him  to 
prose.  The  next  series  of  works  that  issued  from  his  pen  were 
probably  those  known  as  Logistotiei  (about  56-50  b.o.).  The 
model  for  these  was  furnished  by  Heraclides  Ponticus,  a  friend 
and  pupil  of  Plato,  and  after  his  death,  of  Aristotle.  He  was  a 
Toluminous  and  encyclopaBdic  writer,  but  too  indolent  to  apply  the 
vigorous  method  of  his  master.  Hence  his  works,  being  discursive 
and  easily  understood,  were  well  fitted  for  the  comprehension  of  the 
Eomans.  Yarro's  histories  were  short,  mostly  taken  from  his  own 
or  his  fnends'  experience,  and  centred  round  some  principle  of 
ethics  or  economics.  Gatus  de  Uberis  educandU,  Mariua  de  For- 
tuna,  &C.  are  titles  which  remind  us  of  Cicero's  Laelius  de  Ami- 
citia  and  Oaio  Major  de  Seneehtie,  of  which  it  is  extremely 
probable  they  were  the  suggesting  causes. 

Yarro  in  his  saturae  is  very  severe  upon  philosophers.  He  had 
almost  as  great  a  contempt  for  them  as  his  archetype  Cato.  And 
yet  Yarro  was  deeply  read  in  the  philosophy  of  Greece.  He  did 
not  yield  to  Cicero  in  admiration  of  her  illustrious  thinkers.  It 
is  probable  that  with  his  keen  appreciation  of  the  Boman  character 
he  saw  that  it  was  unfitted  for  speculative  thought;  that  in  most 
cases  its  cultivation  would  only  bring  forth  pedants  or  bypocrites. 
When  asked  by  Cicero  why  he  had  not  written  a  great  philosophical 
work,  he  replied  that  those  who  had  a  real  interest  in  the  study 
would  go  direct  to  the  fountain  head,  those  who  had  not  would  be 
none  the  better  for  reading  a  Latin  compendium.  Hence  he  pre- 
ferred to  turn  his  labours  into  a  more  productive  channel,  and  to 
instruct  the  people  in  their  own  antiquities,  which  had  never  been 
adequately  studied,  and,  now  that  Stilo  was  dead,  seemed  likely  to 
pass  into  oblivion.^  His  researches  occupied  three  main  fields, 
that  of  law  and  religion,  that  of  civil  history  and  biography,  and 
that  of  philology. 

Of  these  the  first  was  the  one  for  which  he  was  most  highly 
qualified,  and  in  which  he  gained  his  highest  renown.      His 

1  ICommsen,  voL  iv.  pt.  2,  p.  594 ;  Riese,  Men.  Satur.  Reliquiae,  Lips.  1865. 
*  See  the  interestlDg  discuseion  in  Cicero,  Acad.  Post  I. 
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croTniiiig  work  in  this  department  was  the  Antiquities  Divine  and 
Human,  in  41  book&^  lliis  was  the  greatest  monument  of  Eoman 
learning,  the  reference  book  for  all  subsequent  writers.  It  is 
quoted  continually  by  Pliny,  Gellius,  and  I^cian ;  and,  what  is 
more  interesting  to  us,  by  St  Augustine  in  the  fiftii  and  seventh 
books  of  his  Oivitas  Deiy  as  the  one  authoritative  work  on  the  subject 
of  the  national  religion.^  He  thus  describes  the  plan  of  the  work« 
It  consisted  of  41  books;  25  of  human  antiquities,  16  of  divine. 
In  the  human  part,  6  books  were  given  to  each  of  the  four  divi- 
sions ;  viz.  of  Agents,  of  Places,  of  Times,  of  Things.^  To  these 
24  one  prefatoiy  chapter  was  prefixed  of  a  general  character,  thus 
completing  the  number.  In  the  divine  part  a  similar  method  was 
f oUowed.  Three  books  were  allotted  to  each  of  the  five  divisions 
of  the  subject,  viz.  the  Men  who  sacrifice,  the  Places^  and  Times 
of  worship,^  the  Bites  performed,  and  finally  the  Diviue  Beiugs 
themselves.  To  these  was  prefixed  a  book  treating  the  subject 
comprehensively,  and  of  a  prefatory  nature.  The  five  triads  were 
thus  subdivided :  the  first  into  a  book  on  Fontifices,  one  on 
Augurs,  one  on  Quindecimviri  Sacrorum ;  the  second  into  books 
on  shrines,  temples,  and  sacred  spots,  respectively ;  the  third  into 
those  on  festivals  and  holidays,  the  games  of  tiie  circus,  and 
theatrical  spectacles;  the  fourth  treats  of  consecrations,  private 
rites,  and  public  sacnfices,  while  the  fifth  has  one  treatise  on  gods 
that  certainly  exist,  one  on  gods  that  are  doubtful,  and  one  on  the 
chief  and  select  deitiea 

We  have  given  the  particulars  of  this  division  to  show  the* 
almost  pedantic  love  of  system  that  Yarro  indulged.  Kearly  all 
his  books  were  parcelled  out  on  a  similar  methodical  plan.  He 
had  no  idea  of  following  the  natural  divisions  of  a  subject,  but 
always  imposed  on  his  subject  artificial  categories  drawn  from  his 
own  prepossessions.^  The  remark  has  been  made  that  of  all 
Bomans  Yarro  was  the  most  unphilosophicaL  Certainly  if  a  true 
classification  be  the  basis  of  a  truly  scientific  treatment,  Yarro 
can  lay  no  daim  to  it  His  erudition,  though  profound,  is 
cumbrous.     He  never  seems  to  move  easily  in  it     His  iUustra- 

^  Antiquitates  rerum  hwmana/rum  et  divinarum. 

*  He  also  quotes  the  Aeneid  as  a  source  of  religions  ideas.  Civ.  D.  v. 
18,  19,  et  al.    See  the  observations  on  p.  270. 

'  0.  D.  vi  3,  qui  agant,  nbi  iu;ant,  qnando  agant,  quid  agant 

^  Qui  ezhib€»nt  (sacra),  ubi  ezhibeanti  quando  ezhibeant,  quid  exhibeant, 
quibns  exhibeant. 

'  Plato  says,  luvoTrriKhs  6  9taK€KriKhs ;  the  true  philosopher  can  embrace  the 
whole  of  his  subject ;  at  the  same  time,  r4fiy€i  tear  ip0pa ;  he  carves  it  accord* 
ing  to  the  joints,  not  according  to  his  notions  where  the  joints  should  be 
(naedr,)    But  the  Romans  only  understood  Plato's  popular  side. 
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tions  are  far-f etched,  often  inopportune.  What,  for  isBtance,  can 
be  more  out  of  place  than  to  bring  to  a  dose  a  discussion  on 
farming  by  the  sudden  announcement  of  a  hideous  murder  ?  ^  His 
style  is  as  uncouth  as  his  arrangement  is  unnatural  It  abounds 
in  constructions  which  cannot  be  justified  by  strict  rules  of  syntax, 
e.g,  '^  hi  qui  jnieroe  in  ludum  mittuni^  idem  barbatos  .  .  .  Hon 
docehimua ?"^  " When  we  send  our  children  to  school  to  leani 
to  speak  correctly,  shall  we  not  also  correct  bearded  men,  when 
they  make  mistd^esT'  Slipshod  constructions  like  this  occur 
throughout  the  treatise  on  the  Latin  tongue,  though,  it  is  true, 
they  are  almost  entirely  absent  from  that  on  husbandry,  which  is 
a  much  more  finished  work.  Obscurity  in  explaining  what  the 
author  means,  or  in  describing  what  he  has  seen,  is  so  frequent  an 
accompaniment  of  vast  erudition  that  it  need  exdte  little  surprisa 
And  yet  how  different  it  is  from  the  matchless  deamess  of  Cicero 
or  Caesar  !  In  the  treatise  on  husbandry,  Yarro  is  at  great  pains, 
to  describe  a  magnificent  aviary  in  his  villa  at  Casinum,  but  his 
auditors  must  have  been  dear-headed  indeed  if  they  could  follow 
his  description.^  And  in  the  De  Lingtut  Latino^  wishing  to  show 
how  the  elephant  was  called  Luca  hoe  from  having  been  first  seen 
in  Lucania  with  the  armies  of  Pyrrhus,  and  from  the  ox  being 
the  largest  quadruped  with  which  the  Italians  were  then  acquainted, 
he  gives  us  the  following  involved  note — In  Virgilii  eommentario 
erat :  Ah  Lucanis  Lucas  ;  ah  eo  quod  nodri^  quotn  maximam  qua- 
drupedem,  quant  ipsi  habereni,  vocarent  hoveroj  et  in  Lucanis  Pyrrhi  • 
hello  jprimum  vidisserd  apvd  hodes  dephantoa^  Lucanum  hovem 
quod  putahant  Lucam  hovem  appeilaseeni. 

In  fact  Yairo  was  no  stylist  He  was  a  master  of  facts,  as 
Cicero  of  words.  Studiosum  rerum^  says  Augustine,  tantum  doeet^ 
quantum  studiomm  verhorum  Cicero  ddedai.  Hence  Cicero,  with 
all  his  proneness  to  exaggerate  the  excellences  of  his  friends, 
never  speaks  of  him  as  eloquent.  He  calls  him  omnium  facile 
acuiissimiLs,  et  sine  uUa  dvhitaiione  doctissimtisA  The  qualitieB 
that  shone  out  conspicuoudy  in  his  works  were,  besides  learning, 
a  genial  though  somewhat  caustic  humour,  and  a  thorough  contempt, 
for  effeminacy  of  all  kinds.  The  fop,  the  epicure,  the  warbling 
poet  who  gargled  his  throat  before  murmuring  his  recondite  ditty, 
the  purist,  and  above  all  the  mock-philosopher  with  his  nostrum, 
for  purifying  the  world,  these  are  all  caricatured  by  Yarro  in  his 
pithy,  good-humoured  way ;  the  spirit  of  the  Menippean  satires 
remained,  though  the  form  was  changed  to  one  more  befitting  the* 

^  See  the  end  of  the  Res  Raet.  Bk.  i. 

•  L.  L.  ix.  15  ;  of.  TL  82,  x.  16,  y.  88.  *  B.  B.  ill  6. 

«  Acad.  Po«t  i.  3. 
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graye  old  teacher  of  wisdonL  The  fragments  of  his  works  as  well 
as  the  notices  of  his  friends  present  him  to  ns  the  veiy  picture  of 
a  healthy-minded  and  healthy-bodied  man. 

To  return  to  the  consideration  of  his  treatise  on  Antiquities, 
from  which  we  hare  digressed.  The  great  interest  of  the  subject 
will  be  our  excuse  for  dwelling  longer  upon  it  There  is  no  Latin 
book  the  recovery  of  which  the  present  century  would  hail  with 
so  much  pleasure  as  this.  When  antiquarianism  is  leading  to 
such  fruitful  results,  and  the  study  of  ancient  religion  is  so 
earnestly  pursued,  the  aid  of  Yarro's  research  would  be  invaluable. 
And  it  is  the  more  disappointing  to  lose  it,  since  we  have  reason 
for  believing  that  it  was  in  existence  during  the  lifetime  of 
PetrarcL  He  declares  that  he  saw  it  when  a  boy,  and  afterwards, 
when  he  knew  its  value,  tried  all  means,  but  without  success,  to 
obtain  it  This  story  has  been  doubted,  chiefly  on  the  ground 
that  direct  quotations  from  the  work  are  not  made  after  the  sixth 
century.  But  this  by  itself  is  scarcely  a  sufficient  reason,  since 
the  Church  gathered  all  the  knowledge  of  it  she  required  from  the 
writings  of  St  Augustina  Prom  him  we  learn  that  Varro  feared 
the  entire  collapse  of  the  old  faith ;  that  he  attributed  its  decline 
in  some  measure  to  the  outward  representations  of  divine  objects ; 
and,  observing  that  Eome  had  existed  170  years  without  any 
image  in  her  temples,  instanced  Judea  to  prove  ^*  eos  qui  primi 
simulacra  deorum  populis  posuerurttf  eoe  cwitatihus  suia  et  metum 
dempsisgey  et  errorem  addtdisse.^  Other  fragments  of  deep  interest 
are  preserved  by  Augustine.  One,  showing  the  conception  of  the 
state  religion  as  a  purely  human  institution,  explains  why  human 
antiquities  are  placed  before  divine,  "  Sicui  prior  est  pictor  guam 
iabtda  picta^  prior  faher  guam  aedifidum  ;  ita  priores  sunt  civi- 
totes,  guam  ea  quae  a  civitatibus  instituta  surit**  Another  de- 
scribee the  different  classes  of  theology,  according  to  a  division 
first  made  by  the  Pontifez  Scaevola,^  as  poetical,  philosophical, 
and  political,  or  as  mythical,  physical,  and  civiL^  Against  the  first 
of  these  Varro  fulminated  forth  all  the  shafts  of  his  satire :  In  eo 
muUa  suTii  contra  dignitatem,  et  naturam  immmtalium  fida  . .  . 
quae  non  modo  in  TumUnem,  sed  etiam  quae  in  contemptissimum 
hominem  eadere  possunt.  About  the  second  he  did  not  say  much, 
except  guardedly  to  imply  that  it  was  not  fitted  for  a  popular 
ceremonial  The  third,  which  it  was  his  strong  desire  to  keep 
alive,  as  it  was  af terwaxds  that  of  Virgil,  seemed  to  him  the  chief 
glory  of  Bome.  He  did  not  scruple  to  say  (and  Polybius  had 
said  it  before  him)  that  the  grandeur  of  the  Republic  was  due  to 

»  av.  Dei  iv.  81.  «  Cic.  Dc  Or.  L  S9 ;  N.  D.  ii  24. 

*  Civ.  Dei  vi  5. 
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tlie  piety  of  tlie  Eepublic.  It  was  reeanred  for  the  plulosopher  of 
a  later  age^  to  asperse  with  bitter  ridicule  ceiemonieB  to  which  all 
before  hfrn  had  conformed  while  they  disbeheved,  and  had  respected 
while  seeing  through  their  object 

Yarro  dedicated  his  work  to  Caesar,  who  was  then  Pontif ex 
Maximus,  and  well  able  to  appreciate  the  chain  of  reasoning  it 
contained.  The  acute  mind  of  Yarro  had  doubtless  seen  in  Caesar 
a  disposition  to  rehabilitate  the  fallen  ceremonial,  and  foreseeing 
his  supremacy  in  the  state,  had  laid  before  him  this  great  manual 
for  his  guidajice.  Caesar  evinced  the  deepest  respect  for  Yairo, 
and  must  have  carefully  studied  his  views.  At  least  it  can  be  no 
mere  coincidence  that  Augustus,  in  carrying  out  his  predecessor's 
plans  for  the  restoration  of  public  worship^  should  have  followed 
so  closely  on  the  lines  which  we  see  from  Augustine  Yarro  struck 
out.  To  consider  Yarrows  labours  as  undirected  to  any  practical 
object  would  be  to  misinterpret  them  altogether.  No  man  was 
less  of  the  mere  savant  or  the  mere  lUtirateur  than  he. 

Besides  this  larger  work  Yarro  seems  to  have  written  smaEer 
ones,  as  introductions  or  pendants  to  it  Among  these  were  the 
A?ria,  or  rationale  of  Eoman  manners  and  customs,  and  a  work  de 
genie  poptdi  Bomani,  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  which  was  its 
chronological  calculation,  which  fixed  the  building  of  Eome  to 
the  date  now  generally  received,  and  called  the  Yarronian  Era 
(753  B.a).  It  contained  also  computations  and  theories  with 
regard  to  the  early  history  of  many  other  states  with  which  Eome 
came  in  contact,  e,g,  Athens,  Argos,  etc,  and  is  referred  to  more 
than  once  by  St  Augustine.^  The  names  of  many  other  treatises 
on  this  subject  are  preserved ;  and  this  is  not  surprising,  when  we 
learn  that  no  leas  than  620  books  belonging  to  74  different  works 
can  be  traced  to  his  indefatigable  pen,  so  that^  as  an  ancient  critic 
aayB,  "so  much  has  he  written  that  it  seems  impossibk  he  coidd 
have  read  anything,  so  much  has  he  read  that  it  seems  incredible 
he  could  have  written  anything.'' 

In  the  domain  of  history  and  biography  he  was  somewhat  less 
active.  He  wrote,  however,  memoirs  of  his  campaigns,  and  a 
short  biography  of  Pompey.  A  work  of  his^  first  mentioned  by 
Cicero,  to  which  peculiar  interest  attaches,  is  the  Imagines  or 
HehdomadeSy  called  by  Gcero ''  IlcirXoypa^  Yarronis."*  It  was  a 
series  of  portraite — 700  in  all— of  Greek  and  Eoman  celebrities,* 

^  Seneca.  *  Civ.  Dd  zriii  9, 10,  17. 

*  Ad  Att.  zvL  11.    The  Qreek  term  simply  means  "  a  galleiy  of  distiiH 

S.i8hed  persons,"  analogously  named  after  the  n^Xos  of  Athene,  on  which 
e  exploits  of  great  heroes  were  embroidered. 

*  That  on  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  is  preserved :  "Hio  Demetrius  ti/snmn  M 
aptuat  Qaot  luces  habet  annua  exsolutua"  (aen«w=:  bronze  ststuea]* 
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ivith  a  short  biogiaplij  attached  to  each,  and  a  metrical  epigram 
as  well  This  was  intended  to  be,  and  soon  became,  a  popular 
work.  An  abridged  edition  was  issued  shortly  after  the  first,  39 
B.a  no  doubt  to  meet  the  increased  demand.  This  work  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  as  embodying  a  new  and  most  acceptable  process,^ 
whereby  the  impressions  of  the  portraits  were  multiplied,  and  the 
reading  public  could  acquaint  themselves  with  the  physiognomy 
and  features  of  great  men.^  What  this  process  was  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  doubt  Some  think  it  was  merely  an  improved 
method  of  miniature  drawing,  others,  dwelling  on  the  general 
acceptableness  of  the  invention,  strongly  contend  that  it  was  some 
method  of  multiplying  the  portraits  like  that  of  copper  or  wood 
engraving,  and  this  seems  by  far  the  most  probable  view ;  but  what 
the  method  was  the  notices  are  much  too  vague  for  us  to  determine. 
The  next  works  to  be  noticed  are  those  on  practical  science. 
As  far  as  we  can  judge  he  seems  to  have  imitated  Cato  in  bringing 
out  a  kind  of  encyclopsBdia,  adapted  for  general  readers.  Augus- 
tine speaks  of  him  as  having  exhaustively  treated  the  whole 
circle  of  the  liberal,  or  as  he  prefers  to  call  it,  the  secular  arts.^ 
Those  to  which  most  weight  were  attached  would  seem  to  have 
been  grammar,  rhetoric,  arithmetic^  medicine,  and  geometiy. 
From  one  or  two  passages  that  are  preserved,  we  ^ould  be 
inclined  to  fancy  that  Yarro  attached  a  superstitious  (almost  a 
Pythagorean)  importance  to  numbers.^  He  himself  was  not  an 
adherent  of  any  system,  but  as  Mommsen  quaintly  expresses  it, 
he  led  a  blind  dance  between  them  all,  veering  now  to  one  now 
to  another,  as  he  wished  to  avoid  any  unpleasant  conclusion  or 
to  catch  at  some  attractive  idea.  Not  strictly  connected  with  the 
Encyclopaedia,  but  going  to  some  extent  over  the  same  ground 
though  in  a  far  more  thorough  and  systematic  way,  was  the 
great  treatise  De  Lingua  Latino,  in  twenty-five  books,  of  which  the 
first  four  were  dedicated  to  Septimius,  the  last  twenty-one  (to  the 
orator's  infinite  delight)  to  Ciceio.  Few  things  gave  Cicero 
greater  pleasure  than  this  testimony  of  Yarro's  regard.  With  his 
insatiable  appetite  for  praise,  he  could  not  but  observe  with 
regret  that  Yarro,  trusted  by  Pompey,  courted  by  Caesar,  and 
reverenced  by  aU  alike,  had  never  made  any  confidential  advancea 
to  him.  Probably  the  deeply-read  student  and  simple-natured 
man  failed  to  appreciate  the  more  brilliant,  if  less  profound^ 
scholarship  of  the  orator,  and  the  vacillation  and  complexity  of 

^  FHn.  zxxv.  2 ;  benigiussimnm  inyentam. 

*  See  Bekker's  Gflllnfi,  p.  80,  where  the  whole  subject  is  diacnsaed. 

»  Civ.  Dei,  vi.  2. 

^  AuL  GeU.  iii  10,  quotes  also  from  the  EMomades  in  support  of  thit« 
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ba  timaeta.  While  Cioero  loaded  him  with  pdsefl  andpro- 
iaOtMOt  of  frieodahip,  Toiro  appears  to  have  maintained  a  some- 
•wbaX  ami  or  distant  attitude.  At  last,  hoverer,  this  reeerre  was 
bokm  throogh.  In  47  B.a  he  seems  to  have  promised  Cicero  to 
tWlifto  ■  work  to  him,  which  by  its  magnitade  and  interest 
nqoind  caiefnl  labour.  In  the  letter  prefixed  to  the  posterior 
AttMiemica,  45  aa,  Cicero  evinces  much  impatience  at  having 
b«*B  kept  two  years  waiting  for  his  promised  boon,  and  inscribe 
h^  ovn  treatise  with  Tarro's  name  as  a  polite  reminder  which 
W  ht^ns  hia  friend  will  not  thinlr  immodest.  In  the  opening 
«fc«pteis  Ocaro  extols  Varro's  learning  with  that  warmth  of  beart 
anl  total  abaeDoe  of  jealousy  which  form  so  pleamng  a  trait  m 
U»  chuacber.  Their  difiiisenees  amusingly  contrasts  with  Varro  s 
hwvitT  in  his  dedication.  When  it  appeared,  there  occurred  not 
a  wgcd  <if  compl:'  ^  ■.     >  ™onfc    « 

■iii  ^  It  tcribtim 
C  a  MiiUet; 
i.v-mk'B  Uut  it  w 
fn<at  tW  wiHilsj 
IVwrvx  putly  bi 
Ywnu'ali"-  was 
tt  tk»  «vak,tbi 
Mklf  fi>r.  public 
ak.«w  Ibui  once 
(•.•ilK*  iWu  IB  U 
M{>btiB«(l  in  twi 
•A^xuvv  MkJ  from 
nuKuu,*  Again 
bwM  ttwMMns  c 

*^  kMt»KM«plM 

vi  «  uft^w  un)<(«rti 
><tMl;,  tiM>  iWad  < 

»<»[.  ;-i.;:>;wWlwilJ 
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theray  vhicltcuiiteithwb»pir>v«diKvili${Wii\-vil.     U  i*  MnnifAni* 

nalatogetbn  with  mora  cu«.   Tfa«r>Uititf  tLt>1vntrki•Mf^tlUtw*^— 
B(MA  L — On  th«  oiigiii  ot  tho  Latin  UnguMRn. 
Books  IL-Vn.    Tixak  Put— On  tho  imiHwitii)n  of  tm»*. 
"nius  rabdiTtded — 

a  n.-ir.    On  etymology,      ii.  What  ma  tw  auil  ngxinrt  tt 
iii.  WthtX  QMk  )m  mu(1  tilt  it 
iv.  About  ila  form  uid  cbAniclon 
6  T.-TiL    Otigin  of  woida.  t.  Names  of  plaoM  uid  k11  tlwt  ia  in 
them. 
Ti  Kuneaof  tinH^thln^tlikt1kAii|>ou 
_  in  timo,  Sn. 
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his  chaiacter.  While  Cicero  loaded  him  with  praises  and  pro- 
testations of  friendship,  Yairo  appears  to  hare  maintained  a  some- 
what cool  or  distant  attitude.  At  last,  however,  this  reserve  was 
broken  through.  In  47  B.a  he  seems  to  have  promised  Cicero  to 
dedicate  a  work  to  him,  which  by  its  magnitude  and  interest 
required  careful  labour.  In  the  letter  prefixed  to  the  posterior 
AcadenUca,  45  B.a,  Cicero  eviuces  much  impatience  at  having 
been  kept  two  years  waiting  for  his  promised  boon,  and  inscribes 
his  own  treatise  with  Yarro's  name  as  a  polite  reminder  which 
he  hopes  his  friend  will  not  think  immodest  In  the  opening 
chapters  Cicero  extols  Yarrows  learning  with  that  warmth  of  heart 
and  total  absence  of  jealousy  which  form  so  pleasing  a  trait  in 
his  character.  Their  diffuseness  amusingly  contrasts  with  Yairo's 
brevity  in  his  dedication.  When  it  appeared,  there  occurred  not 
a  word  of  compliment,  nothing  beyond  the  bare  announcement  In 
his  ad  te  scribam.^  Truly  Yano  was  no  '*  mutual  admirationist" 
C.  0.  Miiller,  who  has  edited  this  treatise  with  great  care,  is  of 
opinion  that  it  was  never  completely  finished.  He  argues  partly 
from  the  Yroidapolitiua  a  me  limantufTy  put  into  Yarro's  mouth  by 
Cicero,  partly  ham  the  dvil  troubles  and  the  penis  into  which 
Yarro's  li^^  was  cast,  partly  from  the  loose  unpolished  character 
of  the  work,  that  it  represents  a  first  draught  intended,  but  not 
ready  for,  publication.  For  example,  the  same  thing  is  treated 
more  than  once ;  Jvbar  is  twice  illustrated  by  the  same  quota- 
tion,^ CkinU  is  twice  derived  from  canere ;  ^  mercea  is  differently 
explained  in  two  places ;  ^  Lyrwjpha  is  derived  both  from  lapsus 
aqtiae,  and  from  Nympha  ;  ^  vaUdnari  from  vesanus  and  versibus 
fdendis.^  Again  nuu^^inal  additions  or  corrections,  which  have 
been  the  means  of  destroying  the  syntactical  connection,  seemed 
to  have  been  placed  in  the  text  by  tixe  author.^  Other  insertions 
of  a  more  important  character,  though  they  illustrate  the  point,  yet 
break  the  thread  of  thought ;  and  in  one  book,  the  seventh,  the 
want  of  order  is  so  apparent  that  its  finished  character  could  hardly 
be  maintained.  These  facts  lead  him  to  c<)nclude  that  the  book 
was  published  without  Yarro's  knowledge,  and  perhaps  against  his 

^  Miiller  notioes  with  iustioe  the  mlstiAe  of  Cioero  in  jDattin^  down  Yairo 
as  a  diBciple  of  Antiocnns,  whereas  the  frequent  phuosophical  remarks 
scattered  thronghont  the  De  Lingua  LaHna  point  to  the  conclusion  that  at 
this  time,  Varro  had  become  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  stoicism.  It  is . 
evident  that  there  was  no  real  intimacy  oetween  him  and  Cioeio.  See  ad 
Att.  ziii.  12,  19 ;  fam.  iz.  8. 

•  vi.  6,  Tii.  76.        »  f.  02,  viL  82.        *  v.  44,  178.       »  ▼.  71,  vii  87. 

•  Ti.  52,  vii.  86. 

^  viL  60 ;  where,  after  a  qnotation  from  Plautas,  we  hav»— "  hoc  itidem  in 
CoroUaria  Kaevins ;  idem  in  Cnrcnlione  ait," — ^where  the  words  from  hn6 
to. i\ra#v»i»ai»  an  after  addition*    Of,  vii  64, 
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mil,  by  those  who  pillaged  his  libiary.  It  is  obTioos  that  this  is  a 
theory  which  can  neither  be  proved  nor  disproyed.  It  is  an  ingeni- 
ous excuse  for  Yarro's  negligence  in  not  putting  his  excellent  mate- 
rials together  with  more  care.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  as  follows : — 
Book  L — On  the  origin  of  the  Latin  language. 
Books  EL-VIL  iliBt  Fart — On  the  imposition  of  names. 
Thus  subdivided — 

a  iL-ir.    On  etymology.      iL  What  can  be  said  against  it. 

iiL  What  can  be  said  for  it 
iy.  About  its  form  and  character. 
b  y.-yiL     Origin  of  wonLs.  y.  Names  of  places  and  all  that  is  in 

them. 
yl  Names  of  time^  things  that  happen 

in  time^  &e, 
yiL  Poetical  words. 
Books  VLLL-XHL     Second  Part — On  declension  and  inflec- 
tion.    Again  subdivided^ — 
a  viiL-z.     The  general  method  {discipUna)  of  declension. 

yiiL  Against  a  nniversal  analogy  ob- 
taining, 
ix.  In  favour  of  it 
X.  On  the  theory  of  declension. 
h  xL-xiiL     On  the  special  declensions. 

Books  XIY.-XXV.  Third  Part— On  syntax  (OueTiuufmocfum 
verba  inter  se  coniungantur). 

Of  this  elaborate  treatiBe  only  books  Y.-X.  remain^  and  those 
in  a  mutilated  and  unsatisfactory  condition,  so  that  we  are  unable 
to  form  a  dear  idea  of  the  value  of  the  whole.  Moreover,  much 
of  what  we  have  is  rendered  useless,  except  for  antiquarian  pur- 
poses, by  the  extremely  crude  notions  of  etymology  displayed. 
Caelum  is  from  ccants^  or  from  chaos;  terra  from  ten,  quia  teritur; 
Sol  horn  solus;  lepus  from  levipes^  &o.  The  seventh  book  must 
always  be  a  repertory  of  interesting  quotations,  many  of  which  are 
not  found  elsewhere;  and  the  essay  on  Analogia  in  books  IX.  and 
X.  is  well  worthy  of  study,  as  showing  on  what  sort  of  premises 
the  ancients  formed  their  grammatical  reasonings.  The  work  on 
grammar  was  followed  or  preceded  by  another  on  philosophy  on 
a  predsely  similar  plan.  This  was  studied,  like  so  many  of  his 
otiier  works,  by  TertuUian,  Jerome,  and  Augustine.  Its  store  of 
itustB  was  no  doubt  remarkable,  but  as  a  popular  exposition  of 
philosophical  ideas,  it  must  have  been  very  inferior  to  the 
treatises  of  Cicero. 

The  last  or  nearly  the  last  book  he  wrote  was  the  treatise  on 
agriculture,  De  Re  EusttcOf  which  has  fortunately  come  down  to  ua 
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entire ;  and  with  the  Hndied  works  of  Cato  and  Columella,  f  onna 
one  of  the  most  deeply  inteiesting  products  of  the  Eoman  mind. 
It  is  in  three  books :  the  first  dedicated  to  his  wife  Fundania,  the 
second  to  Turanius  Niger,  the  third  to  Pinnius.  Yarro  was  in  his 
81st  year  when  he  drew  upon  his  memory  and  experience  for  this 
congenial  work,  36  B.a  The  destruction  of  his  library  had  thrown 
him  on  his  own  resources  to  a  great  extent;  nevertheless,  the 
amount  of  book-lore  which  he  displays  in  this  dialogue  is  enor- 
mous. The  design  is  mapped  out,  as  in  his  other  treatiBes,  with 
stately  predsion.  He  meets  some  friends  at  the  temple  of  TeDus 
by  appointment  with  the  sacristan,  "db  aeditimo,  tU  dicere  didicimus 
a  patrtbtie  nostris  ;  id  eorrigimur  ah  receniibu8  tirhanisy  ah  aedituo. 
These  friends'  names,  Fundanius,  Agnofl^  and  Agrasius,  suggest  the 
nature  of  the  conveisatiQai,  which  turns  mainly  on  the  purchase 
and  cultiTBtion  of  land  and  stock.  They  are  soon  joined  by 
licinius  Stole  and  TremelUus  Scrofa,  the  last-mentioned  being  the 
highest  Uving  authority  on  agricultural  matters.  The  conversation 
is  earned  on  with  zest,  and  somewhat  more  naturally  than  in 
Cicero's  dialogues.  A  warm  eulogy  is  passed  on  the  soil,  dimate, 
and  cultivation  of  Italy,  the  whole  party  agreeing  that  it  exceeds 
in  natural  blessings  all  other  lands.  The  first  book  contains 
directions  for  raising  crops  of  all  kinds  as  weU  as  vegetables  and 
flowers,  and  is  brought  to  an  abrupt  termination  by  the  arrival  of 
the  priest's  freedman  who  narrates  the  murder  of  his  master.  The 
party  promise  to  attend  the  funeral,  and  with  the  sarcastic  reflection 
de  easu  humano  magis  querentes  quam  admirantes  id  Eomxie  factum^ 
the  book  ends.  The  next  treats  of  stock  (de  re  pecuana)^  and  one 
or  two  new  personages  are  introduced,  as  Mennas,  Murius,  and 
Yacdus  (the  last^  of  course,  taking  on  himself  to  speak  of  kine), 
andends  with  an  account  of  the  dairy  and  sheep-shearing.  Thethiid 
is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  preserves  (de  vUlicis  pajftumibua) 
which  indudes  aviaries,  whether  for  pleasure  or  profit,  fiuah-tanks, 
deer-forests,  rabbit-warrens,  and  all  such  luxuries  of  a  country 
house  as  are  independent  of  tillage  or  pasturage — and  a  most 
brilliant  catalogue  it  is.  As  Yarro  and  his  friends,  most  of  whom 
are  called  by  the  names  of  birds  (Merula,  Pavo,  Pica,  and  Passer), 
discourse  to  one  another  of  their  various  country  seats,  and  as  they 
mention  those  of  other  senators,  more  or  less  splendid  than  their 
own,  we  recognise  the  pride  and  grandeur  of  those  few  Soman 
families  who  at  this  time  parcelled  out  between  them  the  riches  of 
the  world.  Yano,  whose  life  had  been  peaceful  and  unambitious, 
had  realized  enough  to  possess  three  princely  viUas,  iu  one  of  which 
there  was  a  marble  aviary,  with  a  duck-pond,  bosquet,  rosary,  and 
two  spadous  colonnades  attached,  in  which  were  kept^  solely  f  oi 
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the  rnasWs  pleasure,  3000  of  the  choicest  songsten  of  the  wood. 
That  grosser  taste  which  fattened  these  beautiful  beings  for  the 
table  or  the  market  was  foreign  to  him ;  as  also  was  the  ajffectation 
which  had  made  Hortensius  sacrifice  his  career  to  the  enjoyment 
of  his  pets.  There  is  something  almost  terrible  in  the  thought 
that  the  costly  luxuries  of  which  these  haughty  nobles  talk  with 
80  much  urbanity,  were  wrong  from  the  wretched  provincials  by 
every  kind  ef  extortion  and  excess ;  that  bribes  of  untold  value 
passed  from  the  hands  ci  czinmng  monarchs  into  those  of  violent 
proconsuls,  to  minister  to  the  loBt  and  greed,  or  at  best  to  the 
wanton  luxury,  of  a  small  governing  daML  In  Yarro's  pleasant 
dialogue  we  see  the  bright  side  of  the  picture ;  in  the  speeches  of 
Cicero  the  dark  side.  Doubtless  there  is  a  charm  about  the  lofly 
pride  that  brooks  no  superior  on  earth,  and  almost  without  know- 
ing it,  treats  other  nations  as  mere  ministers  to  its  comfort :  but 
the  nemesis  was  close  at  hand ;  those  who  could  not  stoop  to  assist 
as  seconds  in  the  work  of  government  must  lie  as  victims  beneath 
the  assassin's  knife  or  the  h.'xl  of  the  upstart  freedman. 

The  style  of  this  work  is  much  more  pleasing  than  that  of  the 
Latin  Language.  It  is  brisk  and  pointed,  and  shows  none  of  the 
signs  of  old  age.  It  abounds  with  proverbs,^  patriotic  reflections, 
and  ancient  lore,^  but  is  nevertheless  disfigured  with  occasional 
faults,  especially  the  uncritical  acceptance  of  marvels,  such  as  the 
impregnation  of  mares  by  the  wind'  ("  an  incredible  thing  but  never- 
thdeas  true") ;  the  production  of  bees  from  dead  meat  (both  of  which 
puerilities  are  repeated  unquestioningly  by  Virgil),  the  custom  of 
wolves  plunging  swine  into  cold  water  to  cool  their  flesh  which  is  so 
hot  as  to  be  otherwise  quite  uneatable,  and  of  shrew  mice  occasionally 
gnawing  a  nest  for  themselves  and  rearing  their  young  in  the  hide 
of  a  fat  sow,  &c^  He  also  attempts  one  or  two  etymologies ;  the 
best  is  via  which  he  tells  us  is  for  vehoy  and  viUa  for  vekida ; 
capra  from  capere  is  less  plausible.  Altogether  this  must  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Eoman  treatises  on  husbandry  as  being 
at  once  the  work  of  a  man  of  practical  experience,  which  Cato  was, 
and  Columella  was  not,  and  of  elegant  and  varied  learning,  to 
which  Columella  might,  but  Cato  could  not,  pretend  There  is, 
indeed,  rather  too  great  a  parade  of  erudition,  so  much  so  as 
occasionally  to  encumber  the  work ;  but  the  general  effect  is  very 


^  E,g,  homo  bnUa-  -Di  fiunentes  adiavaiit — Romani  sedentes  Tincunt 
*  Yarro  refuses  to  invoke  the  Greek  gods,  but  tarns  to  the  old  mstic  di 
ConaenUs,  Jnpiter,  Tellus ;  Sol,  Luna ;  Robigns^  Flora ;  Minerya,  Yenoa 
liber,  Ceres ;  Lympha  and  Bonos  Eventos.    A  motley  catalogae ! 
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pleasing,  and  more  particiilarly  tlio  tliird  book,  which  shows  its  the 
calm  and  innocent  life  of  one,  who,  during  the  tiurbulent  and 
bloody  dimax  of  political  strife,  sought  in  the  great  recollections 
of  the  past  a  solace  for  evils  which  he  was  powerless  to  cure,  and 
whose  end  he  could  not  foresee. 


APPENDIX. 

NoTS  I. — The  Menippean  Satires  of  Plarro, 


\ 


The  reader  will  find  all  the  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  in  Riese'a  edition 
of  the  Menippean  SaUreSf  Leipsic, 
1866.  We  append  a  few  fragments 
ahowinff  their  style,  language,  and 
metridd  treatment. 

(1)  From  the  (ififtap  furpttg. 
**Qa€ni  secifntiir  cdm  mtdndis  riUibU  UifM 

Ante  siipuuif  qoAditfdsinifltUipinnfBMotl.** 

We  obaerve  here  the  rare  rhythm, 
analogous  to  the  iambic  scazon,  of  a 
trochaic  tetrameter  with  a  long  pen- 
ultimate syllable. 

(2)  From  the  *Ay$pvx^o\is. 

**  Kon  fit  fhesanrls  non  «m>  pectn'  solntiim; 
Non  demant  animte  eona  et  reUgioaet 
Penamm  montei,  non  atria  diyitl*  Oraid.** 

The  style  here  remimda  ns  strongly  of 
Horace. 

(8)  From  the  Bimarcus. 

«Tdno  rep^nte  caAltam  Atnm  t6nitri1nlt 
teropltim  tontficat, 
]£t  ftX4!r  di^tfiD  trifldlcaai  ftfliaea  tgid  tit- 

Tldo  4/ctio.n 
Mfttat  fn  tholtEm  macdU.** 

(4)  From  the  DoUwn  aut  Seria,  in 
anapaestics. 

**  Mnndui  domos  est  maxtma  homnlll 
Qnam  qninqne  altttooae  flunmigetaa 
Zonae  dngunt  per  qnam  Umbui 


Bis  sex  efenlt  stellnnilcantnms 
Apttu  in  obUqnn  aethere  Lnnae 
Blgai  eooepCak** 

The  sentiment  reminds  ns  of  Plato. 

(5)  From  the  JSsi  modiu  matuhie,  on 

wine. 

**  vino  nIhO  IncnndlQS  qnlaqnam  MMt 
Hoc  aegxltndinem  ad  medendam  InTeo^ 

mnt, 
Hoc  hllarltattB  dalce  Mmlnarinn. 
Hoe  contlnet  ooegnlnm  conTirla.** 

(6)  From  the  EummideB,  in  galH- 
ambics,  from  which  those  of  Catul- 
lus may  be  a  study. 

**'nbi  t^pana  non   tnines  eonitifs  Matri* 
Beffm 
Tonimif,  canlmn*  tM  nee  tibi  n^o  eeml- 

Tlrf; 
TereMm  oomam  Tokbrtem    lacMnt  tibl 
Galli" 

(7)  From  the  Mwreipor,  a  fine 
description. 

**  Repente  noolls  drdter  meridle 
Cnm  pictne  aer  f erridlB  lato  Ignlbos 
Gaeli  chorean  astrtoen  oetenderefc 
Kubee  aqnali  f rlgido  Telo  lorei 
Oaell  caTemas  anreaa  nibdttzerftnt 
Aqnam  Tomentea  inferam  mortellbos, 
Ventiqne  frlgido  se  ab  axe  empwenfi, 
Ptarenetlel  septentrionnm  fllll 
Secnxn  f  erentee  tcfrnlae  nunoe  eyrni. 
At  not  cadnci  nanfregl  nt  ciconiae, 

gnaniin  Uptnnle  fnlminls  plnmas  Taper 
ercoaalt,  alte  maeati  in  teRamceddlmna.'* 


Non  It-^Ths  LogittoriH, 


The  Logistoriei,  which,  as  we  have 
said,  were  imitated  from  HeracUdes 
Ponticua,  are  alluded  to  under  the 
name  *HpaicXffi8fibir  by  Cicero.  He 
sa^  (Att  XY.  27 f  %  Excudam  alU 
quid  *HfMuc\«it«ioy,  qwtd  laUtU  i» 
thuaurit  tuit  j  (xyi  2,  6)  'Hpac^ffi* 


9cibr,  ri  Brundisium  salvi,  adoriemur. 
In  zvi.  8, 1,  he  alludes  to  the  work  as 
his  Oato  Majw  de  S«tu<iute,  Yarro 
had  promised  him  a  'MfNucAeiSciby. 
Farro  .  »  »  a  juo  adkue  *Hfs  iUud 
nm  ab$tuH  (xvi  11,  8),  he  teoeinid 
it  (xTi  12). 


SrOTES. 
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Note  III. — Sotm  FragrMnda  of  Va/rro  Ataeinui* 


This  poet,  who  is  l^  later  writers 
often  confounded  with  V  srro  Reatinus* 
was  mnch  more  finished  in  his  style, 
and  therefore  more  read  by  the  Au- 
gustan writers.  Frequently  when 
they  speak  of  Varzo  it  is  to  him  that 
they  refer.  We  appepd  some  passages 
from  his  Chorographda: 


M  Vldlt  6t  aeCherio  nnradiun  torqaerier  axe 
£fe  Beptem  aetemis  tonltoni  dare  Toclbns 

orbes, 
Kltentes  aillB  allot  quae  maxima  dlvls 
Laetltla  eit.    At  tnoe  longe  graUaslma 

Phoebi 
Dextera    conalmlles    meditatnr    reddere 
Toceo.** 

n. 

**  Ergo  Inter  soils  statlonem  ad  sldera  septem 
Expofrrectalaoettellus:  bulcextfananncin 
Oceaol,  iDtarlor  Neptono  dngitnr  era.'* 

m. 

**  At  qatiupie  aatberUs  zonls  aoclngitar  orbis 
Ac  rastant  Imas  hiemos  medtamqne  oaloree: 


Sed  teirae  extremas  Inter  medlamqne  col> 

untnr 
Qnas  soils  TaKdo  numqnam  vis   atterat 

Igne'." 

From  the  Ephemeris,  two  passages 
which  Yiigil  has  copied  : 


**  Tnm  Uceat  pelagl  Tolucres  tardaeque  paln- 
dls 
Ceroere  inexjdeto  studio  gestire  lavandi 
£t  Telat  insolliam  pennis  infnndera  rorem. 
Ant  argnta  lacns  drcnmToUtarlt  bimndo." 

n. 

**  Et  Toa  Boaplciens  caelum  (mlrablle  Tisa) 
Naribns  aeriom  patuUs  decerpsit  odorem. 
Nee  tennis  formica  cavis  non  erehit  ora.'* 

An  epigram  attributed  to  him,  but 
probably  of  somewhat  later  date,  is 
as  follows : 

MMarmoreo  Idcinns  tnmnio  lacet,  at  Cato 
parvo; 
Pompeins  nnllo.    Gredimns  esse  deos  ?" 


NoTB  IV.— ^  the  Jurists^  CriHes,  and  Qrammariana  of  Uaa  note. 


The  study  of  law  had  receiyed  a 
great  impulse  f^m  the  labours  of 
Scaeyola.  But  amon^  his  successors 
none  can  be  named  beside  him, 
though  many  attained  to  a  respectable 
eminence.  The  business  of  public 
life  had  now  become  so  engrossing 
that  statesmen  had  no  leisure  to 
study  law  deeply,  nor  jurists  to  de- 
vote themselyes  to  politics.  Hence 
there  was  a  gradual  divergence  be- 
tween the  two  careers,  and  universal 
principles  began  to  make  themselves 
felt  in  jurisprudence.  The  chief  name 
of  this  period  is  SiUpicitis  Hi^ua  (bom 
105  B.O.),  who  is  mentioned  with 
great  resp^t  in  Cicero's  BnUus  as  a 
high-minded  man  and  a  cultivated 
student.  His  contribution  lav  rather 
in  methodical  treatment  than  in 
amassing  new  materiaL  Speeches 
are  also  attributed  to  him  (Quint  iv. 
2,  106),  though  sometimes  there  is 
an  uncertain^  whether  the  older 
orator  is  not  meant.  Letters  of  his 
are  preserved  among  those  of  Cicero, 
and  show  the  extreme  purity  of  lan- 


guage attained  by  the  highly  edu- 
cated (Ad  Fam.  iv.  5).  OtSer  jurists 
are  P.  Orbius^  a  pupil  of  JuveTiiitu, 
of  whom  Cicero  tnought  highly ; 
Ateiua,  probably  the  father  of  that 
Ateius  Capito  who  obtained  great 
celebrity  m  the  next  period,  and 
Pttewius  iMbeo,  whose  fame  was  also 
eclipsed  by  that  of  his  'son.  Some- 
what later  we  find  C.  TrebcUiius,  the 
friend  of  Cicero  and  recipient  of 
some  of  his  most  interesting  letters. 
He  was  a  brilliant  but  not  profound 
lawyer,  and  devoted  himself  more 
puiicularly  to  the  pontifical  law. 
His  dexterous  conduct  through  the 
civil  wars  enabled  him  to  preserve 
his  influence  under  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus. Horace  professes  to  ask  his 
advice  (Sat.  ii.  1,  4) : 

"DocteTrebatl, 
Quid  fadam,  praescribe.** 

Trebatius  replies:  "Cease  to  write, 
or  if  you  cannot  do  that,  celebrate 
the  exploits  of  Caesar."  This  cour- 
tier-like counsel  is  characteristic  of 
the  man,  and  helps  to  explain  the 
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high  position  he  was  enabled  to  take 
nnder  the  empire.  Two  other  jurists 
are  worthy  of  mention,  A,  Cdaoellius, 
a  contemporary  of  Trebatias,  and 
noted  for  nis  sarcastic  wit ;  and  Q, 
Aelius  Tubero^  who  wrote  also  on 
history  and  rhetoric,  but  finally  ffave 
himself  ezclnsively  to  legal  stadies. 

Among  grammatical  critics,  the 
most  importent  is  P.  Nigiditu  ^giUus 
(98-46  B.O.).  He  was,  like  Varro, 
conservative  in  his  views,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  Geliins  to  come  next  to 
him  in  emdition.  They  appear  to 
have  been  generally  coupled  together 
by  later  writers,  but  probably  from 
the  similarity  of  their  stadies  rather 
than  from  any  equality  of  talent. 
Nigidios  was  a  mystic,  and  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  Pytha^rean 
speculations,  and  the  celebration  of 
various  religious  mysteries.  His 
Convmentarii  treated  of  grammar, 
orthography,  etymology,  &c.  In  the 
latter  he  appears  to  have  copied  Varro 
in  deriving  all  Latin  words  from  native 
roots.  Besides  grammar,  he  wrote 
on  sacrificial  rites,  on  theology  {de 
di8\  and  natural  science.  One  or 
two  references  are  made  to  him  in 
the  curious  Apology  of  Apuleius.  In 
the  investigation  of  the  supernatural 
he  was  followed  by  CaednOt  who 
wrote  on  the  Etruscan  ceremonial, 
and  drew  np  a  theory  of  portents  and 
prodigies. 

The  younger  generation  TOodnced 
few  grammarians  of  merit.  We  hear 
of    AUiui   FraetextaUta^    who   was 


I  equtdly  well  known  as  a  rhetorican. 
He  was  bom  at  Athens,  set  free  for 
his  attainments,  and  cajled  himself 
PhUologus  (Suet.  De  Oram.  10).  He 
seems  to  have  had  some  inflnence 
with  the  young  nobles,  with  whom 
a  teacher  of  grammar,  who  was  also 
a  fluent  and  persuasive  speaker,  was 
always  welcome.  Another  instance 
is  found  in  VcUeritu  OeUo,  who  lost 
his  patrimony  when  quite  a  voutii 
by  tne  rapacity  of  Smla,  and  was 
compelled  to  teach  in  order  to  obtain 
a  livinff.  He  speedily  became  popu- 
lar, and  was  considered  an  excellent 
trainer  of  poets.    He  is  called — 

**  Cato  Qnunmsticni,  Latlna  Siren, 
Qui  solnt  legit  et  f adt  poetu.** 

Having  acquired  a  moderate  fortune 
and  bought  a  villa  at  Tusculnm,  he 
sank  through  mismanagement  again 
into  poverty,  from  which  he  never 
emerged,  but  died  in agarret,  destitute 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  His  fate 
was  the  subject  of  several  epipams, 
of  which  one  b^  Bibaculus  is  pre- 
served in  Suetonius  (De  Gr.  ii). 

The  only  other  name  worth  notice 
is  that  of  Santm,  who  is  called  by 
Martial  sdUbroaua.  He  seems  to 
have  written  chiefly  on  the  history 
of  Roman  literature,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, to  have  commented  on  the 
poems  of  Naevius.  Many  obscurer 
writers  are  mentioned  in  Suetonius's 
treatise^  to  which,  with  that  on 
rhetoric  by  the  same  author,  the 
reader  is  here  referred. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Oratobt  and  Philobopht — CiOKEO  (106-43  B.a). 

Maboub  TuLLina  Cioxbo,^  the  gieaitoot  name  in  Eoman  liteiatare, 
was  bom  on  his  father's  estate  near  Arpinmu,  3d  Jan.  106  b.  a 
AipinTun  had  received  the  citizenship  some  time  before,  bnt  his 
family  though  old  and  of  equestrian  position  had  never  held  any 
office  in  Borne.  Cicero  was  therefore  a  novu8  homo,  a  jparoenu^ 
as  we  should  say,  and  this  made  the  struggle  for  honours  which 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  his  career,  both  unusual  and  arduous. 
For  this  struggle,  in  which  his  extraordinary  talent  seemed  to 
predict  success,  his  father  determined  to  prepare  the  boy  by  an 
education  under  his  own  eye  in  Bome,  Marcus  lived  there  for 
some  years  with  his  brother  Quintus,  studying  under  the  best 
masters  (among  whom  was  the  poet  Archias),  learning  the  prin- 
ciples of  grammar  and  rhetoric^  and  storing  his  mind  with  the 
great  works  of  Greek  literature.  He  now  made  the  acquaintance  of 
&ie  three  celebrated  men  to  whom  he  so  often  refers  in  his  writings, 
the  Augur  Mucins  Scaevola,  and  the  orators  Crassus  and  Antonius, 
with  whom  he  often  conversed,  and  asked  them  such  questions  as 
his  boyish  modesty  permitted.  At  this  time  too  he  made  his  first 
essays  in  verse,  the  poem  called  PofnJtius  Glaucm^  and  perhaps  the 
Phaencmena  and  Prognostic^  of  Aratus.  On  ApanTniTig  the  manly 
gown  he  at  once  attached  himself  to  Scaevola  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  law,  attending  him  not  only  in  his  private  consultations, 
but  also  to  the  courts  when  he  pleaded,  and  to  the  assembly  when 
he  harangued  the  people.  His  industry  was  untiring.  As  he 
teUs  us  himself,  he  renounced  dissipation,  pleasure,  exercise,  even 
society ;  his  whole  spare  time  was  spent  in  reading,  writing,  and 
dedauning,  besides  daily  attendance  at  the  forum,  where  he 
drank  in  with  eager  zeal  t^e  fervid  eloquence  of  the  great  speakers. 
Naturally  keen  to  observe,  he  quickened  his  faculties  by  assiduous 
attention ;  not  a  tone,  not  a  gesture,  not  a  turn  of  speech  ever 

^  The  biographical  details  are  to  a  great  extent  drawn  from  Forsyth's  Life 
of  Cieera  ^  Or  lut^fitla. 
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escaped  him ;  all  were  noted  down  in  his  ready  memory  to  bo 
turned  to  good  account  when  his  own  day  should  come.  Mean- 
while he  prepared  himself  by  deeper  studies  for  rising  to  oratorical 
eminence.  He  attended  the  subtle  lectures  of  Philo  the  Academic, 
and  practised  the  minute  dialectic  of  the  Stoics  under  Diodotus, 
and  tested  his  command  over  both  philosophy  and  disputation  by 
declaiming  in  Greek  before  the  rhetorician  Molo. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  thought  himself  qualified  to  appear 
before  the  world.  The  speech  for  Quintius,^  delivered  81  B.a  is 
not  his  first,  but  it  is  one  of  his  earliest  In  it  he  appears  as  the 
opponent  of  Hortensius.  At  this  time  Sulla  was  all-powerful  at 
Eome.  He  had  crushed  with  pitiless  ferocity  the  remnants  of  the 
Marian  party;  he  had  reinstated  the  senate  in  its  privileges, 
abased  the  tribunate,  checked  the  power  of  the  knight^  and  still 
swayed  public  opinion  by  a  rule  of  terror.  In  his  twenty-seventh 
year,  Cicero,  by  defending  S.  Eoscius  Amerinus,^  exposed  himself 
to  tiie  dictator's  wratL  Eoscius,  whose  accuser  was  Sulla's' 
powerful  f reedman  Chrysogonus,  was,  though  innocent,  iti  immi- 
nent danger  of  conviction,  but  Cicero's  staunch  courage  and 
irnsistible  eloquence  procured  his  acquittal  The  efiect  of  this 
speech  was  instantaneous ;  the  young  aspirant  was  at  once  ranked 
among  the  great  orators  of  the  day. 

In  this  speech  we  see  Cicero  espousing  the  popular  side.  The 
change  which  afterwards  took  place  in  his  political  conduct  may 
perhaps  be  explained  by  his  strong  hatred  on  the  one  hand  for 
personal  domination,  and  by  his  enthusiasm  on  the  other  for  the 
great  traditions  of  tlie  past.  Averse  by  nature  to  all  extremes, 
and  ever  disposed  towards  the  weaker  cause,  he  became  a  vacillat- 
ing statesman,  because  his  genius  waa  literary  not  political,  and 
because  (being  a  scrupulously  conscientious  man,  and  without 
the  inheritance  of  a  family  political  creed  to  guide  him)  he  found 
it  hard  to  judge  on  which  side  right  lay.  The  three  crises  of  his 
life,  his  defence  of  Eoscius,  his  contest  with  Catiline,  and  his 
resistance  to  Antony,  were  precisely  the  three  occasions  when  no 
such  doubts  were  possible,  and  on  all  these  the  conduct  of  Cicero, 
as  well  as  his  genius,  shines  with  its  brightest  lustre.  To  the 
speech  for  Eoscius,  his  first  and  therefore  his  boldest  effort,  he 
always  looked  back  with  justifiable  pride,  and  drew  from  it 
perhaps  in  after  life  a  spur  to  meet  greater  dangers,  greater  because 
experience  enabled  him  to  foresee  them.' 

About  this  time  Cicero's  health  began  to  fail  from  too  constant 
study  and  over  severe  exertions  in  pleading.    The  tremendous 

1  Pro  Quiniio.  *  Pro  S.  Boodo  Amerino.  '  See  2>0  Off.  ii  14. 
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calls  on  a  Boman  orator's  physique  must  have  prevented  any  but 
robust  men  from  attaining  eminence.  The  place  where  he  spoke, 
girt  as  it  was  with  the  proudest  monuments  of  imperial  dominion, 
file  assembled  multitudes,  the  magnitude  of  the  political  issues  on 
which  in  reality  nearly  every  criminal  trial  turned,  all  these  roused 
the  spirit  of  the  speaker  to  its  utmost  tension,  and  awoke  a  corres- 
ponding vehemence  of  action  and  voice. 

Cicero  therefore  retired  to  Athens,  where  he  spent  six  months 
studying  philosophy  with  Antiochus  the  Academic,  and  with  Zeno 
and  Phaedrus  who  were  both  Epicureans.  His  brother  Quintus 
and  his  friend  Atticus  were  fellow-students  with  him.  He  next 
travelled  in  Asia  Minor,  seeking  the  help  and  advice  of  all  the 
celebrated  rhetoricians  he  met,  as  Menippus  of  Stratonice,  Diony- 
sius  of  Magnesia,  Aeschylus  of  Cnidos,  Xenodes  of  Adramyttium. 
At  Ehodes  he  again  placed  himself  under  Molo,  whose  wise 
counsel  checked  the  Asiatic  exuberance  which  to  his  latest  years 
Cicero  could  never  quite  discard ;  and  after  an  absence  of  over 
two  years  he  returned  home  thoroughly  restored  in  health,  and 
steadily  determined  to  win  his  place  as  the  greatest  orator  of  Bome 
(76  B.a).  Meanwhile  Sulla  had  died,  and  Cicero  no  longer 
incurred  danger  by  expressing  his  views.  He  soon  after  defended 
the  great  comedian  Eoscius^  on  a  change  of  fraud  in  a  civil  speech 
stiLl  extant,  and  apparently  towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  was 
married  to  Terentia,  a  lady  of  high  birth,  with  whom  he  lived  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years. 

In  76  B.C.  Cicero  was  elected  quaestor,  and  obtained  the  pro- 
vince of  Sicily  under  the  Praetor  Sextus  Peducaeus.  While  there 
he  conciliated  good  wiU  by  his  integrity  and  kindness,  and  on  his 
departure  was  loaded  with  honours  by  the  grateful  provindala 
But  he  saw  the  necessity  of  remaining  in  Bome  for  the  future,  if 
he  wished  to  become  known ;  consequently  he  took  a  house  near 
the  forum,  and  applied  himself  unremittingly  to  the  calls  of  his 
profession.  He  was  now  placed  on  the  list  of  senators,  and  in  the 
year  70  appeared  as  a  candidate  for  the  aedileship.  The  only 
oration  we  know  of  during  the  intervening  years  is  that  for  Tullius  * 
(71  B.O.) ;  but  many  cases  of  importance  must  have  been  pleaded 
by  him,  since  in  the  preliminary  speech  by  which  he  secured  the 
ccmduct  of  the  case  against  Yerres,'  he  triumphantly  brings  himself 
forward  as  the  only  man  whose  tried  capacity  and  unfailing  success 
makes  him  a  match  for  Hortensius,  who  is  retained  on  the  other 
side.  This  year  is  memorable  for  the  impeachment  of  Yerres,  the 
only  instance  almost  where  Cicero  acted  as  public  prosecutor,  hia 

'  Fro  JUf&do  Oomocda,        *  Fro  if.  Tullio,       '  DivinaUo  in  Caeeilvum. 
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kindly  nature  being  apter  to  defend  than  to  accuse ;  but  on  Hob 
occasion  lie  burned  with  righteous  indignation,  and  spared  no 
labour  or  expense  to  ransack  Sicily  for  evidence  of  the  infamous 
praetor's  guilt. 

Cicero  was  tied  to  the  Sicilians,  whom  he  called  his  clients,  by 
acts  of  mutual  kindness,  and  he  now  stood  forth  to  avenge  them 
with  a  good  wilL  The  friends  of  Yeires  tried  to  procure  a 
PraevaricatiOy  or  sham  accusation,  conducted  by  a  friend  of  the 
defendant,  but  Cicero  stopped  this  by  his  brilliant  and  withering 
invective  on  Caecilius,  the  unlucky  candidate  for  this  dishonourable 
office.  The  judges,  who  were  all  senators,  oould  not  but  award 
the  prosecution  to  Cicero,  who,  determined  to  obtain  a  conviction, 
conducted  it  with  the  utmost  despatcL  Waiving  his  right  to 
speak,  and  bringing  on  the  witnesses  contrary  to  custom  at  the 
outset  of  the  trial,  he  produced  evidence  so  crushing  that  Yerres 
absconded,  and  the  splendid  orations  which  remain^  had  no 
occasion  to  be,  and  never  were,  delivered.  It  was  Cicero's  justifi- 
able boast  that  he  obtained  all  the  offices  of  state  in  the  first  year 
in  which  he  could  by  law  hold  them.  In  69  b.o.  he  was  elected  at 
the  head  of  the  poll  as  Curule  Aedile,  a  post  of  no  special  dignity, 
something  between  that  of  a  mayor  and  a  commissioner  of  works, 
but  admitting  a  liberal  expenditure  on  the  public  shows,  and  so 
useful  towards  acquiring  th^  popularity  necessary  for  one  who 
aspired  to  the  consulship.  To  1^  year  are  to  be  referred  the 
extant  speeches  for  Fonteius  ^  and  Caecina,'  and  perhaps  the  lost 
ones  for  Matridius  ^  and  Oppius.^  Cicero  contrived  without  any 
great  expenditure  to  make  his  sedileship  a  success.  The  people 
were  well  disposed  to  him,  and  regarded  him  as  their  most  brilliant 
representative. 

The  next  year  (68  b.o.)  is  important  for  the  historian  as  that  in 
which  begins  Cicero's  Correspondence — a  mine  of  information 
more  trustworthy  than  anything  else  in  the  whole  range  of  an- 
tiquity, and  of  exquisite  Latinity,  and  in  style  unsurpassed  and 
unsurpassable.  The  wealth  that  had  fiowed  in  from  various 
sources,  such  as  bequests,  presents  from  foreign  potentates  or 
grateful  clients  at  home,  loans  probably  from  the  same  source,  to 
which  we  must  add  his  wife's  considerable  dowry,  he  proceeded  to 
expend  in  erecting  a  villa  at  Tusculum.  Such  villas  were  the  fairest 
ornaments  of  Italy,  "  ocdli  Italiaej"  as  Cicero  calls  them,  and  their 
splendour  may  be  inferred  from  the  descriptions  of  Yarro  and 
Pliny.     Cicero's,  however,  though  it  contained  choice  works  of 

^  In  Verrem.    The  titles  of  the  separate  speeches  are  De  PrcLetura  Urbana, 
J>e  TuriadictioniK  Sieilieniri,  De  FrumsfUo,  De  Signis,  De  Supplieiia. 
*ProF<mUio.  *  Pro  Caecina.    *  2^  MiUridio  {lost).    *  Pro  Oppio  (ioti). 
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art  and  many  rare  books,  could  not  challenge  comparison  with 
those  of  great  nobles  such  as  Catulus,  LncuUus,  or  Grassus,  but  it 
was  tastefully  laid  out  so  as  to  resemble  in  miniature  the  Academy 
of  Athens,  where  seyeral  of  his  happiest  hours  had  been  spent, 
and  to  which  in  thought  he  often  returned  Later  in  life  he 
purchased  other  country-seats  at  Antium,  Asturia,  Sinuessa, 
Arpinum,  Eonniae,  Cumae,  Puteoli,  and  Pompeii;  but  the  Tus- 
culan  was  always  his  favourite. 

In  the  year  67  Cicero  stood  for  the  praetorship,  the  election  to 
which  was  twice  put  ofE^  owing  to  the  disturbances  connected  with 
Grabinius'  motion  for  giving  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  to 
Pompey,  and  that  of  Otho  for  assigning  separate  seats  in  the 
theatre  to  the  knights.  But  the  third  election  ratified  the  results 
of  the  two  previous  ones,  and  brought  in  Cicero  with  a  lai^ 
majority  as  Frctetor  Urhanus  over  the  heads  of  seven,  some  of 
them  very  distinguished,  competitors.  He  entered  on  his  office 
66  B.O.  and  signalised  himself  by  his  high  conduct  as  a  judge; 
but  this  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  exercising  his  pro- 
fession as  an  advocate,  for  in  this  year  he  defended  Fundanius  ^ 
in  a  speech  now  lost,  and  duentius  ^  (who  was  accused  of  poison- 
ing) in  an  extremely  long  and  complicated  argument,  one  of  the 
most  difficult,  but  from  the  light  it  IJirows  on  ^e  depraved  morala 
of  the  time  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  his  speeches. 
Another  oration  belonging  to  this  year,  and  the  first  political 
harangue  which  Cicero  delivered,  was  that  in  favour  of  the  Mani- 
lian  law,^  which  conferred  on  Pompey  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  Mithridates.  The  bill  was  highly  popular ;  Caesar  openly 
favoured  it,  and  Cicero  had  no  difficulty  in  carrying  the  entire 
assembly  with  him.  It  is  a  singularly  happy  effort  of  his  eloquence, 
and  contains  a  noble  panegyric  on  Pompey,  the  more  admirable 
because  there  was  no  personal  motive  behind  it.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  praetorian  year  he  had  the  option  of  a  province,  which  was 
a  means  of  acquiring  wealth  eagerly  coveted  by  the  ambitious ;  but 
Cicero  felt  the  necessity  of  remaining  at  Bome  too  strongly  to  be 
tempted  by  such  a  bribe.  "  Out  of  sights  out  of  mind,"  was  no- 
where so  true  as  at  Bome.  If  he  remained  away  a  year,  who 
could  tell  whether  his  chance  for  the  Consulship  might  not  be 
irretrievably  compromised  % 

In  the  following  year  (65  B.O.)  he  announce^ijiimself  as  a  can- 
didate  for  this,  the  great  object  of  his  ambiticfn,  and  received  from 
his  brother  some  most  valuable  suggestions  in  the  essay  or  letter 
known  as  De  Petitiane  Consulaftis,     This  manual  (for  so  it  might 

1  Pro  Fmdanio  (lost).  *  Pro  A,  Clumtio  HaUto. 

*  Pro  lege  ManUia, 
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be  called)  of  electioneering  tcustics,  gives  a  curioiiB  inBight  into  the 
customs  of  the  time,  and  in  xmion  with  many  shrewd  and  per- 
tinent remarks,  contains  independent  testimony  to  the  evil  char- 
acters of  Antony  and  Catiline.  But  Cicero  relied  more  on  his 
eloquence  than  on  the  arte  of  canvassing.  .  It  waa  at  this  juncture 
that  he  defended  the  ex-tribune  Cornelius,^  who  had  been  accused  of 
maiestaSy  with  such  surpassing  skill  as  has  drawn  forth  from  Quin- 
tnian  a  special  tribute  of  praise.  This  speech  is  unfortunately 
lost.  His  speech  in  the  white  gown^  of  which  a  few  fragments 
are  preserved  by  Asconius,  was  delivered  the  following  year,  only 
a  few  days  before  the  election,  to  support  the  senatoricd  measure 
for  checking  corrupt  canvassing.  When  the  comiHa  were  held, 
Cicero  was  elected  by  a  unanimous  vote,  a  fact  which  reflects 
credit  upon  those  who  gave  it  For  the  candidate  to  whom  they 
did  honour  had  no  claims  of  birth,  or  wealth,  or  military  glory  ; 
he  had  never  flattered  them,  never  bribed  them ;  his  sole  title  to 
their  favour  was  his  splendid  genius,  his  unsullied  character,  and 
his  defence  of  their  rights  whenever  right  was  on  their  side. 
The  only  trial  at  which  Cicero  pleaded  during  this  year  was  that 
of  Q.  Gellius,^  in  which  he  was  successful 

The  beginning  of  his  consulship  (63  B.a)  was  signalised  by 
Ihree  great  oratorical  displays,  viz.  the  speeches  against  the  agra- 
rian law  of  Kullus^  and  the  extempore  speech  delivered  on  behalf 
of  Eoscius  Otho.  The  populace  on  seeing  Otho  enter  the  theatre, 
rose  in  a  body  and  greeted  him  with  hisses  :  a  tumult  ensued ; 
Cicero  was  sent  for ;  he  summoned  the  people  into  an  adjoining 
temple,  and  rebuked  them  with  such  sparkling  wit  as  to  restore 
completely  their  good  humour.  It  is  to  this  triumph  of  eloquence 
that  Virgil  is  thought  to  refer  in  the  magnificent  simile  {Aen,  i  1 48)^: 

*^  Ao  yeluti  magno  in  populo  cum  saepe  coorta  est 
Seditio,  saeyitqae  animis  ignoblle  yolgos  ; 
lamque  faces  et  aaza  volant,  furor  arma  ministntt; 
Turn  pietate  gravem  ac  meritis  si  forte  vimm  quern 
Aspezere  silent  arrectisque  auribus  adstant ; 
Ille  regit  dictis  animos  et  pectora  mulcet." 

The  next  speech,  which  still  remains  to  us,  is  a  defence  of  the 
senator  Babirius;^  that  on  behalf  of  Calpumius  Piso  is  loet^ 
But  the  efforts  which  make  this  year  forever  memorable  are  the 
four  orations  against  Catiline.^  These  were  almost  extemporaneous, 
and  in  their  trenchant  vigour  and  terrible  mastery  of  invective  are 
unsurpassed  except  by  the  second  Philippic     In  the  very  heat  of 

1  Pro  C,  OomelicK  (lost).  ■  In  toga  Candida,      «  Pro.  Q,  Odlio  (lost). 
^DoUuo  Agraria.  ^  Pro  0.  Habirio.      •  Pro  Calpvmiio  Piaone  (loat). 
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the  cziflifl^  however,  Qceio  found  time  to  defend  his  friend 
Muraeiia^  in  a  brilliant  and  jocose  speecJi,  which  shows  the  mar- 
vellous yeisatility  of  the  man.  That  warm  Italian  nature,  open 
to  eveiy  gust  of  feeling,  over  which  impressions  came  and  went 
like  summer  clouds,  could  turn  at  a  moment's  notice  from  the 
hand-to-hand  grapple  of  a  deadly  duel  to  the  lightest  and  most 
delicate  rapier  practice  of  the  fencing  school 

As  soon  as  Cicero  retired  from  office  (62  B.a)  he  found  enemies 
ready  to  accuse  him.  Metellus  the  Tribune  declared  that  he  had 
violated  the  Constitution.  Cicero  replied  to  him  in  a  spirited 
speech,  which  he  alludes  to  under  the  name  Or<Uio  Metellina,  but 
he  felt  himself  on  insecure  ground.  Catiline  was  indeed  crushed, 
but  the  ramifications  of  the  'conspiracy  extended  far  and  wida 
Autronius  and  Sulla  were  implicated  in  it;  the  former  Cicero 
refused  to  aid,  the  latter  he  defended  in  a  speech  which  is  lost 
to  us.^  The  only  other  speech  of  this  year  is  that  on  behalf  of 
the  poet  Archias,^  who  had  been  accused  of  usurping  the  rights 
of  a  Boman  citizen.  In  the  following  year  (61  B.a)  occurred  the 
scandal  about  Clodius.  This  profligate  demagogue  would  have 
been  acquitted  on  cm  cUibif  had  it  not  been  for  Cicero's  damaging 
evidence ;  he  nevertheless  contrived  to  procure  a  final  acquittal  by 
the  most  abominable  means,  but  determined  to  wreak  his  ven- 
geance by  working  Cicero's  ruin.  To  this  resolution  the  personal 
taunts  of  the  great  orator  no  doubt  contributed.  We  have  aa 
account  from  Cicero's  pen  of  the  scenes  that  took  place  in  the 
senate  during  the  trial — the  invectives  poured  forth  by  Clodius 
and  the  no  less  fiery  retorts  of  liis  opponent  We  must  not  imagine 
our  orator's  talent  as  always  finding  vent  in  the  lofty  strain  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  himu  On  the  contrary,  his 
attacks  at  times  were  pitched  in  another  key,  and  he  would  fre- 
quently exchange  sarcastic  jests  in  a  way  that  we  should  regard  as 
incompatible  with  decency,  and  almost  with  self-respect.  On  one 
occasion,  for  instance,  he  had  a  skirmish  of  wit,  which  was  vocifer- 
ously applauded  by  an  admiring  senate:  ''You  have  bought  a 
house,"  says  Clodius.  (We  quote  from  ForsytL)  ''One  would 
think,"  rejoins  Cicero,  ''that  you  said  I  had  bought  a  jury."  "They 
did  not  believe  you  on  your  oath  ! "  exclaims  Clodius.  "  Yes," 
retorted  Cicero,  "twenty-five  of  the  jury  did  believe  me,  but 
thirty-one  did  not  believe  you^  for  they  took  care  to  get  their 
money  beforehand  1 "  These  and  similar  pleasantries,  however 
they  may  have  tickled  the  ears  of  the  senate,  awoke  in  Clodius 
an  implacable  hatred,  which  could  only  be  satisfied  with  Cicero's 

^  Fro  Muracna,         *  Pro  CcmtUo  Sulla  (lost).  '  Pro  Arehiapoeta, 
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fall;  and  the  better  to  strike  at  Mm  he  made  an  attempt  (un- 
successful at  first,  but  carried  out  somewhat  later)  to  be  made  a 
plebeian  and  elected  tribune  of  the  people  (60  B.O.). 

Meanwhile  Cicero  had  returned  to  his  profession,  and  defended 
Scipio  Nasica ;  ^  he  had  also  composed  a  history  of  his  consulship 
in  Oreek,  on  which  (to  use  his  own  expression)  he  had  emptied  all 
the  scent-boxes  of  Isocrates,  and  touched  it  lightly  with  the  brush 
of  Aristotle ;  moreover,  he  collected  into  one  volume  the  speeches 
he  had  delivered  as  consul  under  the  title  of  Constdar  Oratians.^ 
At  this  time  the  coalition  known  as  the  First  Triumvirate  was 
formed,  and  Cicero,  disgusted  at  its  unscrupulous  conduct,  left 
Home  for  his  Tusculan  villa,  where  he  meditated  writing  a  work 
on  universal  geography.  Soon,  however,  impatient  of  retirement,  he 
returned  to  Eome,  defended  A.  Themius  ^  twice,  and  both  times 
successfully,  and  afterwards,  aided  by  Hortensius  (with  whose 
party  he  had  now  allied  himself),  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  (59  &a).^ 

But  Clodius's  vengeance  was  by  this  time  imminent,  and 
Fompey's  assurances  did  not  quiet  Cicero's  mind.  He  retired  for 
some  months  to  his  Antian  villa,  and  announced  his  intention  of 
publishing  a  collection  of  anecdotes  of  contemporary  statesmen,  in 
the  style  of  Theopompus,  which  would  be,  if  we  possessed  it,  an 
extremely  valuable  work.  On  his  return  to  Eome  (58  B.a)  he 
found  the  feeling  strongly  against  him,  and  a  bill  of  dodius's  was 
passed,  interdicting  him  from  fire  and  water,  confiscating  his  pro- 
perty, and  outlawing  his  person.  The  pusillanimity  he  shows 
in  his  exile  exceeds  even  the  measure  of  what  we  could  have 
believed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  love  of  country  was  a 
passion  with  the  ancients  to  a  degree  now  difficult  to  realise ;  and 
exile  from  it,  even  for  a  time,  was  felt  to  be  an  intolerable  evil 
But  Cicero's  exile  did  not  last  long ;  in  August  of  the  following 
year  (57  B.a)  he  was  recalled  with  no  dissentient  voice  but  that 
of  Qodius,  and  at  once  hastened  to  Eome,  where  he  addressed 
the  senate  and  people  in  terms  of  extravagant  compliment 
These  are  the  fine  speeches  **  on  his  return,"^  in  the  first  of  which 
he  thanks  the  senate,  and  in  the  second  the  people ;  in  the  third  he 
addresses  the  pontiffs,  trying  to  persuade  them  that  he  has  a  right 
to  reclaim  the  site  of  his  house,^  in  the  fourth^  which  was  delivered 
early  the  next  year,  he  rings  the  changes  on  the  same  subject 

l^e  next  year  (56  B.a)  is  signalised  by  several  important 
speeches.     Whatever  we  may  think  of  his  political  conduct  during 

^  Pro  Seip.  Nariea,  *  Orationea  Consular^t. 

*ProA.  Themio  (lost).  *  Pro  Flaeeo, 

*  OrcUiunsi  pod  ridUum,  They  are  ad  Senatum^  and  ad  Populum, 

*  Jk  domo  ma.  ^  De  haruapicum  rutponsia. 
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tliis  trying  period,  his  professional  activity  was  most  remarkable. 
He  defended  L.  Bestia^  (wlio  was  accused  of  electoral  corruption 
when  candidate  for  the  praetorship)ybut  unsuccessfully ;  and  also  P. 
Sextius,^  on  a  charge  of  bribery  and  illegal  violence,  in  which  he  was 
supported  by  Hortensius.  Soon  after  we  find  him  in  the  country 
in  correspondence  with  Lucceius,  on  the  subject  of  the  history  of  his 
consulship ;  but  he  soon  returned  to  Home  and  before  the  year 
ended  dehvered  his  fine  speech  on  the  consular  provinces,^  in 
which  he  opposed  the  curtailment  of  Caesar's  command  in  Gaul ; 
and  also  that  on  behalf  of  Coelius,^  a  lively  and  elegant  oration 
which  has  been  quoted  to  prove  that  Cicero  was  indifferent  to 
purity  of  morals,  because  he  palliates  as  an  advocate  and  a  friend 
the  youthful  indiscretions  of  his  client 

In  55  B.O.  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  Caninius  Gallus,^  in  a  suc- 
cessful speech  now  lost,  and  attacked  the  ex-consul  Fiso^  (who 
had  long  roused  his  resentment)  in  terms  of  the  most  unmeasured 
and  unworthy  invective.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  he  com- 
pleted his  great  treatise,  De  Oratorey  the  most  finished  and  fault- 
less of  all  his  compositions;  and  so  active  was  his  mind  at 
this  epoch,  that  he  offered  to  write  a  treatise  on  Britain,  if 
Quintus,  who  had  been  there  with  Caesar,  would  furnish  him 
with  the  materials.  His  own  poems,  de  Consvlatu  and  de  Tem- 
poribus  8UIS  had  been  completed  before  this,  and,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Letters,  were  highly  approved  by  Caesar.  Next  year  (54  b.o.) 
he  defended  Plancius^  and  Scaurus,^  the  former  of  which  orations 
is  still  extant;  and  later  on,  Rabirius  Fostumus,^  who  was 
accused,  probably  with  justice,  of  extortion.  This  year  had  wit- 
nessed another  change  in  Cicero's  policy ;  he  had  transferred  his 
allegiance  from  Pompey  to  Caesar.  In  52  b.o.  occurred  the  cele- 
brated trial  of  Milo  for  the  murder  of  Clodius,  in  which  Cicero, 
who  appeared  for  the  defendant,  was  hampered  by  the  presence  of 
Pompey's  armed  retainers,  and  made  but  a  poor  speech;  the 
magnificent  and  exhaustive  oratorical  display  that  we  possess  ^^ 
having  been  written  after  Mile's  condemnation  and  sent  to  him  in 
his  exile  at  Marseilles,  where  he  received  it  with  sarcastic  praise. 
At  the  close  of  this  year  Cicero  was  appointed  to  the  government 
of  the  province  of  Cilicia,  where  he  conducted  himself  with  an 
integrity  and  moderation  little  known  to  Eoman  pro-consub,  and 
returned  in  50  b.g.  scarcely  richer  than  he  had  set  out 

During  the  following  years  Ciceio  played  a  subordinate  part 

*  Pro  L,  Bestia.    *  Pro  Seaetio,  •  De  Provindia  Coruularilma, 

*  Pro  Coelio,         •  Pro  Can,  Gallo  (lost).    •  In  Pis(men. 

^  Pro  Plcmaio,       «  Pro  Scauro  (lost).  *  ProO,  Halnrio  Postumo  (lost). 

^  Pro  T,  Annio  MUcm, 
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In  the  great  conyulsionB  that  were  sliaking  the  state  men  of  a 
different  sort  were  required ;  men  who  poss^sed  the  first  requisite 
for  the  statesman,  the  one  thing  that  Cicero  lacked,  firmness. 
Had  Cicero  heen  as  firm  as  he  was  clear-sighted,  he  might  have 
headed  the  statesmanship  of  Bome.  But  while  he  saw  the  drift 
of  affairs  he  had  not  courage  to  act  upon  his  insight ;  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  made  the  tool,  now  of  Fompey,  now  of  Caesar,  till 
both  were  tired  of  him.  "  I  wish,"  said  Pompey,  when  Cicero 
joined  him  in  Epims,  "  that  Cicero  would  go  over  to  the  other 
side ;  perhaps  he  would  then  be  afraid  of  us. "  The  only  speeches  we 
possess  of  this  period  wero  delivered  subsequently  to  the  victorious 
entry  of  Caesar,  and  exhibit  a  prudent  but  most  unworthy  adulation. 
That  for  MarceUus^  (46  b.o.)  was  uttered  in  the  senate,  and  from  its 
gross  flattery  of  the  dictator  was  long  supposed  to  be  spurious ;  the 
others  on  behalf  of  ligarius^  and  King  Deiotarus^  are  in  a  scarcely 
more  elevated  strain.  Cicero  was  neither  satisfied  with  himself  nor 
with  the  world;  he  remained  for  the  most  time  in  retirement,  and 
devoted  his  energies  to  other  literary  laboura  But  his  absence  had 
proved  his  value.  I^o  sooner  is  Caesar  dead  than  he  appears  once 
more  at  the  head  of  the  state,  and  surpasses  all  his  former  efforts 
in  the  final  contest  waged  with  the  brutal  and  unscrupulous 
Antony.  On  the  history  of  this  eventful  period  we  shidl  not 
touch,  but  merely  notice  the  fourteen  glorious  orations  called 
PhUippicae^  (after  those  of  Demosthenes),  with  which  as  by  a 
bright  halo  he  encircled  the  closing  period  of  his  life. 

The  first  was  delivered  in  the  senate  (2d  September,  44  b.c.) 
and  in  it  Cicero,  who  had  been  persuaded  by  Brutus,  most  fortu- 
nately for  his  glory,  to  return  to  Bome,  excuses  his  long  absence 
from  affairs,  and  complains  with  great  boldness  of  Antony's 
threatening  attitude.  This  roused  the  anger  of  his  opponent,  who 
delivered  a  fierce  invective  upon  Cicero,  to  which  the  latter  replied 
by  that  tremendous  outburst  of  mingled  imprecation,  abuse,  self- 
justification,  and  exalted  patriotism,  whidi  is  known  as  the 
Second  Philippic.  This  waa  not  published  until  Antony  had  left 
Bome ;  but  it  is  composed  as  if  it  had  been  delivered  immediately 
after  the  speech  which  provoked  it  Kever  in  all  the  history  of 
eloquence  has  a  traitor  been  so  terribly  denounced,  an  enemy  so 
mercilessly  scourged.  It  has  always  been  considered  by  critics  as 
Cicero's  crowning  masterpiece.  The  other  Philippics,  some  of 
which  were  uttered  in  the  senate,  while  others  were  extempore 
harangues  before  the  people,  were  delivered  in  quick  succession 
between  December  44  B.a  and  April  43  sic.     They  cost  the 

*  Pro  Afareello,  •  Pro  Q.  Liffario, 

*  Pro  JUge  Deiotaro,  ^  OrtUionea  PfUlippicM  in  M,  Antonium  xiv. 
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orator  his  life.  When  Antony  and  Octavins  entered  Borne 
together,  and  each  sacrificed  his  friends  to  the  other's  bloodthirsty 
vengeance,  Cicero  was  surrendered  by  Ootavius  to  Antony's 
minions.  He  was  apprised  of  the  danger,  and  for  a  while  thought 
of  escaping,  but  nobler  thoughts  prevailed,  and  he  determined  to 
meet  his  fate,  and  seal  by  death  a  life  devoted  to  his  country. 
The  end  is  well-known ;  on  the  7th  of  December  he  was  mur- 
dered by  Fopillius  Laenas,  a  man  whom  he  had  often  befriended, 
and  his  head  and  hands  sent  to  Antony,  who  nailed  them  to  the 
rostra,  in  mockery  of  the  immortal  eloquence  of  which  that  spot 
had  so  often  been  the  scene,  and  which  was  now  for  ever  hushed, 
leaving  to  posterity  the  bitter  reflection  that  Freedom  had  perished, 
and  with  her  Eloquence,  her  legitimate  and  noblest  child. 

The  works  of  this  many-sided  genius  may  be  classed  under 
three  chief  divisions,  on  each  of  which  we  shall  offer  a  few  critical 
remarks ;  his  Orations,  his  Philosophical  and  Ehetorical  Tteatises, 
and  his  Correspondence. 

Cicero  was  above  all  things  an  Orator.  To  be  the  greatest 
orator  of  Bome,  the  equal  of  Demosthenes,  was  his  supreme 
desire,  and  to  it  all  other  studies  were  made  subservient.  Poetry, 
history,  law,  philosophy,  were  regarded  by  him  only  as  so  many 
qualifications  without  which  an  orator  could  not  be  perfect.  He 
could  not  conceive  a  great  orator  except  as  a  great  man,  nor  a  good 
orator  except  as  a  good  man.  The  int^;rity  of  his  public  conduct, 
the  purity  of  his  private  life,  wonde^ul  if  contrasted  with  the 
standard  of  those  around  him,  arose  in  no  small  degree  from  the 
proud  consciousness  that  he  who  was  at  the  head  of  Boman 
eloquence  must  lead  in  all  respects  a  higher  life  than  other  men. 
The  cherished  theory  of  Quintilian,  that  a  perfect  orator  would  be 
the  best  man  that  earth  could  produce,  is  reaUy  but  a  restatement 
of  Cicero's  firm  belief.  His  highest  faculties,  his  entire  nature, 
conspired  to  develop  the  powers  of  eloquence  that  glowed  within 
him ;  and  though  to  us  his  philosophical  treatises  or  his  letters  may 
be  more  refreshing  or  full  of  richer  interest  than  his  speeches,  yet 
it  IB  by  these  that  his  great  fame  has  been  mainly  acquired,  and  it 
is  these  which  beyond  comparison  best  display  his  geniua 

Of  the  eighty  or  thereabouts  which  he  is  known  to  have  com- 
posed, fifty-nine  are  in  whole  or  in  part  preserved.  They  enable 
us  to  form  a  complete  estimate  of  his  excellences  and  defects,  for 
they  belong  to  almost  every  department  of  eloquence.  Some,  as 
we  have  seen,  are  deHberative,  others  judicial,  others  descriptive, 
others  personal ;  and  while  in  the  two  latter  dasses  his  talents 
are  nobly  conspicuous,  the  first  is  as  ill-adapted  as  the  second  is 
pre-eminently  suitable  to  his  special  gif t&     As  pleader  for  an 
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accused  person,  Cicero  cannot,  we  may  say  could  not,  be  surpassed. 
It  was  this  exercise  of  his  talent  that  gave  him  the  deepest  plea- 
sure, and  sometimes,  aa  he  says  with  noble  pride,  seemed  to  lift 
him  almost  above  the  privileges  of  humanity;  for  to  help  the 
weak,  to  save  the  accused  from  death,  is  a  work  worthy  of  the 
gods.  In  invective,  nothwithstanding  his  splendid  anger  against 
Catiline,  Antony,  and  Piso,  he  does  not  appear  at  his  happiest ; 
and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  haa  often  been  laid  to  his 
reproach  that  he  corresponded  and  even  held  friendly  intercourse 
with  men  whom  he  holds  up  at  another  time  to  the  execration  of 
mankind.  Catiline,  Antony,  Clodius,  not  to  mention  other  less 
notorious  criminals,  had  all  had  friendly  relations  with  him. 
And  even  at  the  very  time  of  his  most  indignant  speeches,  we 
know  from  his  confidential  correspondence  that  he  often  meditated 
advances  towards  the  men  concerned,  which  showed  at  least  an 
indulgent  attitude.  The  truth  is,  that  his  character  was  all  sym- 
pathy. He  had  so  many  points  of  contact  with  every  human 
being,  he  was  so  full  of  human  feeling,  that  he  could  in  a  moment 
put  himself  into  each  man's  position  and  draw  out  whatever  plea 
or  excuse  his  conduct  admitted.  It  was  not  his  nature  to  feel 
anger  long ;  it  evaporates  almost  in  the  speaking ;  he  soon  returns 
to  the  kind  and  charitable  construction  which,  except  for  reasons 
of  argument,  he  was  always  the  foremost  to  assume.  No  man 
who  lived  was  ever  more  forgiving.  And  it  is  this,  and  not  moral 
blindness  or  indifference,  which  explains  the  glaring  inconsistencies 
of  his  relations  to  others.  It  will  follow  £rom  this  that  he  was 
pre-eminently  fitted  for  the  oratory  of  panegyric  And  beyond 
doubt  he  has  succeeded  in  this  difficult  department  better  than 
any  other  orator,  ancient  or  modem.  Whether  he  praises  his 
country,  its  reUgion,  its  laws,  its  citizens,  its  senate,  or  its  in- 
dividual magistrates,  he  does  it  with  enthusiasm,  a  splendour,  a 
geniality,  and  an  inconceivable  richness  of  felicitous  expression 
which  make  us  love  the  man  as  much  as  we  admire  his  geniu&^ 

And  here  we  do  not  find  that  apparent  want  of  conviction  that 
so  painfully  jars  on  the  impression  of  reality  which  is  the  first 
testimony  to  an  orator's  worth.  When  he  praises,  he  praises  with 
all  his  heart  When  he  raises  the  strain  of  moral  indignation  wo 
can  almost  always  beneath  the  orator^s  enthusiasm  detect  the 
rhetorician's  art.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  in  a  future  page 
the  distressing  loss  of  power  which  at  a  later  period  this  affecta- 
tion of  moral  sentiment  involved.  In  Cicero  it  does  not  intrude 
upon  the  surface,  it  is  only  remotely  present  in  the  background, 

^  Such  are  the  speeches  for  the  ManUiaii  law,  for  Marcellua,  Archiaa,  and 
some  of  the  later  Philipplos  in  praise  of  Octayios  an^  SarioB  Solpicius. 
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and  to  the  Eomans  themselves  no  doubt  appeared  an  excellence 
rather  than  a  defect  Kevertheless,  if  we  compai'e  Cicero  with 
Demosthenes  in  this  respect,  we  shall  at  once  acknowledge  the 
decisiye  superiority  of  the  latter,  not  only  in  his  never  pretending 
to  take  a  lofty  tone  when  he  is  simply  abusing  an  enemy,  but  in 
his  immeasurably  deeper  earnestness  when  a  question  of  patriotism 
or  moral  right  calls  out  his  highest  powers.  Cicero  has  always 
an  array  of  common-places  ready  for  any  subject ;  every  case 
which  he  argues  can  be  shown  to  involve  such  issues  as  the  belief 
in  a  divine  providence,  the  loyalty  to  patriotic  tradition,  the 
maintenance  of  the  constitution,  or  the  sanctity  of  family  life; 
and  on  these  well-worn  themes  he  dilates  with  a  magnificent  pro- 
digality of  pathetic  ornament  which,  while  it  lends  splendour  to 
his  style,  contrasts  most  unfavourably  with  the  curt,  business-like, 
and  strictly  relevant  arguments  of  Demosthenes. 

For  deliberative  eloquence  it  has  been  already  said  that  Cicero 
was  not  well  fitted,  since  on  great  questions  of  state  it  is  not  so 
much  the  orator's  fire  or  even  his  arguments  that  move  as  the 
authority  which  attaches  to  his  person.  And  in  this  lofty  source 
of  influence  Cicero  was  deficient  It  was  not  by  his  fiery  in- 
vective, or  his  impressive  pictures  of  the  peril  of  the  state,  that 
the  senate  was  persuaded  to  condemn  the  Gatilinarian  conspirators 
to  death  without  a  trial ;  it  was  the  stem  authoritative  accents  of 
Cato  that  settled  their  wavering  resolution.  Cicero  was  always 
applauded ;  men  like  Crassus,  Pompey,  or  Caesar,  were  followed. 

Even  in  his  own  special  department  of  judicial  eloquence 
Cicero's  mind  was  not  able  to  cope  with  the  great  principles  of 
law.  Such  fundamental  questions  as  ''  Whether  law  may  be  set 
aside  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  state  1 "  ''  How  far  an  illegal 
action  which  has  had  good  results  is  justifiable  t "  questions  which 
concern  the  statesman  and  philosopher  as  much  as  the  jurist,  ho 
meets  with  a  superficial  and  merely  popular  treatment  Without 
any  firm  basis  of  opinion,  either  philosophical  like  Cato*s,  personal 
like  Caesar's,  or  tnulitional  like  that  of  the  senate,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  judge  questions  by  the  results  which  he  could  foresee  at 
the  moment,  and  by  the  floating  popular  standard  to  which,  as  an 
advocate,  he  had  naturally  turned. 

But  while  denying  to  Cicero  the  highest  legal  attributes,  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  jury  before  whom  he  pleaded  demanded 
eloquence  rather  than  profound  knowledge.  The  orations  to 
which  they  were  accustomed  were  laid  out  according  to  a  fixed 
rhetorical  plan,  the  plan  proposed  in  the  treatise  to  Herennius  and 
in  Cicero's  own  youthful  work,  the  De  Inventume,  There  is  the 
introduction,  containing  the  preliminary  statement  of  the  case^  and 
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the  ethical  proof ;  the  body  of  the  speech,  the  argument,  and  the 
peroration  addressing  itself  to  the  passions  of  the  judge.  No 
better  instance  is  found  of  this  systematic  treatment  than  the 
speech  for  Milo,^  declared  by  native  critics  to  be  faultless,  and  of 
which,  for  the  aake  of  illustration,  we  give  a  succulct  analysis.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  he  has  a  bad  case.  He  commences 
with  a  few  introductory  remarks  intended  to  recommend  him- 
self and  conciliate  his  judges,  dilating  on  the  special  causes 
which  make  his  address  less  confident  than  usual,  and  claiming 
their  indulgence  for  it.  He  then  answers  certain  a  priori  ob- 
jections likely  to  be  offered,  as  that  no  homicide  deserves 
to  live,  which  is  refuted  by  the  legal  permission  to  kill  in  self- 
defence;  that  Milo's  act  had  already  been  condemned  by  the 
senate,  which  is  refuted  by  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  senators 
praised  it  \  that  Pompey  had  decided  the  question  of  law,  which 
is  refuted  by  his  permitting  a  trial  at  all,  which  he  would  not 
have  done  unless  a  legal  defence  could  be  entertained.  The 
objections  answered,  and  a  special  compliment  having  been  judi- 
ciously paid  to  the  presiding  judge,  he  proceeds  to  the  Exposition 
or  statement  of  facts.  In  this  particular  case  they  were  by  no 
means  advantageous ;  consequentiy,  Cicero  shows  his  art  by  cloak- 
ing them  in  an  involved  narration  which,  while  apparently 
plausible,  is  in  reality  based  on  a  suppression  of  truth.  Having 
rapidly  disposed  of  these,  he  proceeds  to  sketch  the  line  of  defence 
with  its  several  successive  arguments.  He  declares  himself  about 
to  prove  that  so  far  from  being  the  aggressor,  Milo  did  but  defend 
himself  against  a  plot  laid  by  Qodius.  As  this  was  quite  a  new 
light  to  the  jury,  their  minds  must  be  prepared  for  it  by  persuasive 
grounds  of  probability.  He  first  shows  that  Qodius  had  strong 
reasons  for  wishing  to  be  rid  of  Milo,  Milo  on  the  contrary  had 
still  stronger  ones  for  not  wishing  to  be  rid  of  Clodius ;  he  next 
shows  that  Clodius's  life  and  character  had  been  such  as  to  make 
assassination  a  natural  act  for  him  to  commit,  while  Milo  on  the 
contrary  had  always  refused  to  commit  violence,  though  he  had 
many  times  had  the  power  to  do  so ;  next,  that  time  and  place 
and  circumstances  favoured  Qodius,  but  were  altogether  against 
Milo,  some  plausible  objections  notwithstanding,  which  he  states 
with  consummate  art,  and  then  proceeds  to  demolish;  next,  that 
the  indifference  of  the  accused  to  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  is 

^  It  will  be  rexaembered  that  Milo  and  Clodius  had  encountered  each 
other  on  the  Appian  Road,  and  in  the  scuffle  that  ensued,  the  latter  had 
heen  killed.  Cicero  tries  to  prove  that  Milo  was  not  the  aju^ressor,  but  that, 
even  if  he  had  been,  he  woula  have  been  jtutified,  since  C£>dlu8  was  a  iicr- 
nidous  citizen  dangerous  to  the  state. 
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snrely  incompatible  with  guilt;  and  lastly,  that  even  if  his 
innocence  could  not  be  proved,  as  it  most  certainly  can,  still  he 
might  take  credit  to  himself  for  having  done  the  state  a  service  by 
destroying  one  of  its  worst  enemiea  And  then,  in  the  peroration 
that  follows,  he  rouses  the  passions  of  the  judges  by  a  glowing 
picture  of  Qodius's  guilt,  bedanced  by  an  equally  glowing  one  of 
Milo's  virtues ;  he  shows  that  Providence  itself  had  intervened  to 
bring  the  sinful  career  of  Clodins  to  an  end,  and  sanctified  Milo 
by  making  him  its  instrument;  and  he  concludes  with  a  brilliant 
avowal  of  love  and  admiration  for  his  cHent,  for  whose  loss,  if  he 
is  to  be  condemned,  nothing  can  ever  console  him.  But  the  judges 
will  not  condemn  him ;  they  will  follow  in  the  path  pointed  out 
by  heaven,  and  restore  a  faithful  citizen  to  that  country  which  longs 
for  his  service. — Had  Cicero  but  had  the  courage  to  deliver  this 
speech,  there  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt  what  the  result  would  have 
been.  Neither  senate,  nor  judges,  nor  people,  ever  could  resist,  or 
ever  tried  to  resist,  the  impassioned  eloquence  of  their  great  orator. 
In  the  above  speech  the  argumentative  and  ethical  portions  are 
highly  elaborated,  but  the  descriptive  and  personal  are,  compara- 
tively speaking,  absent  Yet  in  nothing  is  Cicero  more  conspicu- 
ous than  in  his  clear  and  lifelike  descriptions.  His  portraits  are 
photographic  Whether  he  describes  the  money-loving  Chaerea 
with  his  shaven  eye-brows  and  head  reeking  with  cunning 
and  malice  ;^  or  the  insolent  Yerres,  lolling  on  a  litter  with  eight 
bearers,  like  an  Asiatic  despot,  stretched  on  a  bed  of  rose-leaves  ;^ 
or  Yatinins,  darting  forwanl  to  speak,  his  eyes  starting  from  his 
head,  his  neck  swollen,  and  his  muscles  rigid ;'  or  the  Gaulish  and 
Greek  witnesses,  of  whom  the  former  -swagger  erect  across  the 
forum,^  the  latter  chatter  and  gesticulate  without  ever  looking  up  ;^ 
we  see  in  each  case  the  master's  powerful  hand.  Other  descriptions 
are  longer  and  more  ambitions ;  the  confusion  of  the  Catilinarian 
conspirators  after  detection;^  the  character  of  Catiline;^  the 
debauchery  of  Antony  in  Yarro's  villa;®  the  scourging  and  cruci- 
fixion of  Gavius;^  the  grim  old  Censor  Appius  frowning  on 
Clodia  his  degenerate  descendant  ;^^  the  tissue  of  monstrous  crime 
which  fills  page  after  page  of  the  Oluerdius^^  These  are  pictures 
for  all  time ;  they  combine  the  poet's  eye  with  the  stem  spirit  of 
the  moralist  His  power  of  description  is  equalled  by  the  readi- 
ness of  his  wit  Baillery,  banter,  sarcasm,  jest,  irony  light  and 
grave,  the  whole  'artillery  of  wit,  is  always  at  his  command ;  and 
tiiough  to  our  taste  many  of  his  jokes  are  coarse^  others  dull,  and 

1  Ro8c.  Com.  7.     "  In  Verr.  ii.  v.  11.    »  In  Vatin.  2.     *  Pro  Font  11. 

•  Pro  Rabir.  Poat  18.     •  Cat.  lit  8.      'Pro  CoeL  8.      »  PhiL  v   O. 

•  In  Verr.  v.  66.  ^  Pro  Coel.  6.  *^  Pro  auent.  pass. 
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others  unfair  or  in  bad  taste,  yet  the  Eomans  were  never  tired  of 
extolling  them.  These  are  varied  with  digressions  of  a  graver  cast : 
philosophical  sentiments,  patriotic  allusions,  gentie  moralisings,  and 
rare  gems  of  ancient  legend,  succeed  each  other  in  the  kaleidoscope 
of  his  shifting  fancy,  whose  combinations  may  appear  irregular,  but 
are  generally  bound  together  by  chains  of  the  most  dehcate  art 

His  chief  faults  are  exaggeration,  vanity,  and  an  inordinate  love 
of  words.  The  former  is  at  once  a  conscious  rhetorical  artifice, 
and  an  unconscious  effect  of  his  vehement  and  excitable  tempera* 
ment  It  probably  did  not  deceive  his  hearers  any  more  than  it 
deceives  us.  His  vanity  is  more  deplorable ;  and  tiie  only  pallia- 
tion it  admits  is  the  fact  that  it  is  a  defect  which  rarely  goes  with 
a  bad  heart  Had  Cicero  been  less  vain,  he  might  have  been 
more  ambitious ;  as  it  was,  his  ridiculous  self-<K)nceit  injured  no  one 
but  himself.  His  wordiness  is  of  aU  his  faults  the  most  seductive 
and  the  most  conspicuous,  and  procured  for  him  even  in  his  life- 
time the  epithet  of  Asiatic  He  himself  was  sensible  that  his 
periods  were  overloaded.  As  has  been  well  said,  he  leaves  nothing 
to  the  imagination.^  Later  critics  strongly  censured  him,  and 
both  Tacitus  and  Quintilian  think  it  necessary  to  assert  his  pre- 
eminence. His  wealth  of  illustration  chokes  the  idea,  as  creepers 
choke  the  forest  tree ;  both  are  beautiful  and  bright  with  flowers, 
but  both  injure  what  they  adorn. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  are  to  judge  his  oratory  by  its  effect  on  those 
for  whom  it  was  intended,  and  to  whom  it  was  addressed ;  as  the 
vehement,  gorgeous,  impassioned  utterance  of  an  Italian  speaking 
to  Italians  his  countrymen,  whom  he  knew,  whom  he  charmed, 
whom  he  mastered ;  we  shidl  not  be  able  to  refuse  him  a  place  as 
equal  to  the  greatest  of  those  whose  eloquence  has  swayed  the 
destinies  of  the  world. 

We  now  turn  to  consider  Cicero  as  a  Philosopher,  in  which 
character  he  was  allowed  to  be  the  greatest  teacher  that  Home  ever 
had,  and  has  descended  through  the  Middle  Ages  to  our  own  time 
with  his  authority,  indeed,  shaken,  but  his  popularity  scarcely 
diminished.  We  must  first  observe  that  philosophy  formed  no 
part  of  his  inner  and  real  life.  It  was  only  when  inactivity  in 
public  afiEairs  was  forced  upon  him  that  he  devoted  himself  to  its 
pursuit  During  the  agitation  of  the  first  triumvirate,  he  composed 
the  De  Reptiblica  and  De  LegibuSy  and  during  Caesar's  dictatorship 
and  the  consulship  of  Antony,  he  matured  the  great  works  of  hiis 
old  age.  But  the  moment  he  was  able  to  return  with  honour  to 
his  post,  he  threw  aside  philosophy,  and  devoted  himself  to  politics, 
thus  clearly  proving  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  solace  for  leisure  or  a 

^  Forsyth ;  p.  644. 
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refuge  from  misfortune,  rather  than  as  the  serious  bnsmess  of  life. 
The  system  that  would  alone  be  suitable  to  such  a  character  would 
be  a  sober  scepticism,  for  scepticism  in  thought  corresponds  exactly 
to  vacillation  in  conduct  But  though  his  miud  inclined  to  scep- 
ticism, he  had  aspirations  far  higher  than  his  intellect  or  lus 
conduct  could  attain ;  in  his  noblest  moments  he  half  rises  to  the 
grand  Stoic  ideal  of  a  self-sufficient  and  aU-wise  virtue.  But  he 
cannot  maintain  himself  at  that  height,  and  m  general  he  takes 
the  view  of  the  Academy  that  all  truth  is  but  a  question  of  more 
or  less  probability. 

To  understand  the  philosophy  of  Cicero,  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  both  his  own  mental  training,  and  the  condition  of 
those  for  whom  he  wrote.     He  himself  regarded  philosophy  as 
food  for  eloquenoe,  as  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  of  a  perfect 
orator.     And  his  own  mind,  which  by  nature  and  practice  had 
been  cast  in  the  oratorical  mould,  naturally  leaned  to  that  system 
which  best  admitted  of  presenting  truth  under  the  form  of  two 
competing  rhetorical  demonstrations.     His  readers,  too,  would  be 
most  attracted  by  this  form  of  truth.     He  did  not  write  for  the 
original  thinkers,  the  Catos,  the  Yairos,  and  the  Scaevolas  ;^  he 
'wrote  for  the  great  mass  of  intelligent  men,  men  of  the  world, 
whom  he  wished  to  interest  in  the  lofty  problems  of  which  philo- 
sophy treata     He  therefore  above  aU  things  strove  to  make  philo- 
sophy eloquent     He  read  for  this  purpose  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
almost  aU  the  great  masters  who  ruled  the  schools  in  his  day ;  but 
being  on  a  level  with  his  age  and  not  above  it,  he  naturally  tunied 
rather  to  the  thinkers  nearest  his  own  time,  whose  clearer  treat- 
ment also  made  them  most  easily  understood.     These  were  chiefly 
Epicureans,  Stoics,  and  Academicians;  and  from  the  different 
placita  of  these  schools  he  selected  such  views  as  harmonised 
with  his  own  prepossessions,  but  neither  chained  himself  down  to 
any  special  doctrine,  nor  endeavoured  to  force  any  doctrine  of  his 
own  upon  others.     In  some  of  his  more  popular  works,  as  those 
on  pohtical  science  and  on  moral  dutii)s,^  he  does  not  employ  any 
strictness  of  method ;  but  in  his  more  systematic  treatises  he  both 
recognises  and  strives  to  attain  a  regular  process  of  investigation. 
We  see  this  in  the  TqpicOj  the  De  Finibu8y  and  the  Tuaadanae 
DiapuiattoneSf  in  aU  of  which  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  the 
Academic  point  of  view  which  strove  to  reconcile  philosophy  with 
the  dictates  of  common  sense.     A  purely  speculative  ideal  such  as 

1  He  himself  quotes  with  approval  the  sentiment  of  Lneilius : 

nte  doetUHmUf 
Manimn  PerHwn  hate  legtr^rmlof  lutdum  Congum  voh, 

*  De  JUpublica,  D$  Legibus  and  Ik  Ojficiis, 
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that  of  Aristotle  or  Plato  had  already  ceased  to  be  propojimded 
even  by  the  Greek  systems ;  and  Eoman  philosophy  carried  to  a 
much  more  thorough  development  the  practical  tendency  of  the 
later  Greek  schools.  In  the  HortendvSy  a  work  unfortunately 
lost,  which  he  intended  to  be  the  introduction  to  his  great  philo- 
sophical course,  he  removed  the  current  objections  to  the  study, 
and  showed  philosophy  to  be  the  only  comforter  in  affliction  and 
the  true  guide  of  life.  The  pursuit  of  virtue,  iQieref ore,  being  l^e 
proper  end  of  wisdom,  such  speculations  only  should  be  pursued  as 
are  within  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge.  Nevertheless  he  is 
inconsistent  with  his  own  programme,  for  he  extends  his  investiga- 
tions far  beyond  the  limits  of  ethics  into  the  loftiest  problems 
which  can  exercise  the  human  mind.  Carried  away  by  the 
enthusiasm  which  he  has  caught  from  the  great  Greek  sages,  he 
asserts  in  one  place^  that  the  search  for  divine  truth  is  preferable 
even  to  the  duties  of  practical  life ;  but  this  is  an  isolated  state- 
ment His  strong  Eoman  instinct  calls  him  back  to  recognise  the 
paramount  claims  of  daily  life ;  and  he  is  nowhere  more  himself 
than  when  he  declares  thieit  every  one  would  leave  philosophy  to 
take  care  of  herself  at  the  first  summons  of  duty.^  This  subordi- 
nation of  the  theoretical  to  the  practical  led  him  to  confuse  in  a 
rhetorical  presentation  the  several  parts  of  philosophy,  and  it  seeks 
and  finds  its  justification  to  a  great  extent  in  the  endless  disputes 
in  which  in  every  department  of  thought  the  three  chief  schools 
were  involved.  Physics  (as  the  term  was  understood  in  his  day) 
seemed  to  hinn  the  most  mysterious  and  doubtful  portion  of  the 
whole.  A  knowledge  of  the  body  and  its  properties  is  difficult 
enough ;  how  much  more  unattainable  is  a  knowledge  of  such 
entities  as  the  Deity  and  the  soul !  Those  who  pronounce  abso- 
lutely on  points  like  these  involve  themselves  in  the  most  inex- 
tricable contradictions.  While  they  declare  as  certainties  things 
that  obviously  differ  in  the  general  credence  they  meet  with,  they 
forget  that  certainty  does  not  admit  of  degrees,  whereas  probability 
does.  How  much  more  reasonable  therefore  to  regard  such  questions 
as  coming  within  the  sphere  of  the  probable,  and  varying  between 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  degrees  of  probability.^ 

In  his  moral  theory  Cicero  shows  greater  decision.  He  is 
unwavering  in  his  repudiation  of  the  Epicurean  view  that  virtue 
and  pleasure  are  one,'*  and  generally  adheres  to  that  of  the  other 
schools,  who  here  agree  in  declaring  that  virtue  consists  in 
following  nature.  But  here  occurs  the  difficulty  as  to  what 
place  is  to  be  assigned  to  external  goods.     At  one  time  he  inclines 

1 K.  D.  ii.  1,  fin.  * De  Off.  i.  48.  'Sea  Acad.  Port. ii.  41. 

*  De  Off.  i.  2.  •  De  fin.  ii  12. 
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to  the.  lofty  view  of  the  Stoic  that  Tirtue  is  in  itself  sufficient  fur 
happiness;  at  another,  struck  by  its  inapplicability  to  practical 
life,  he  thinks  this  less  true  than  the  Peripatetic  theory,  which 
takes  account  of  external  circumstances,  and  though  considering 
tiiem  as  inappreciable  when  weighed  in  tiiie  balance  against  virtue, 
nevertheless  admits  that  within  certain  limits  they  are  necessary 
to  a  complete  life.  Thus  it  appears  that  both  in  physics  and 
morals  he  doubted  the  reality  of  the  great  abstract  conceptions  of 
reason,  and  came  back  to  the  presentations  of  sense  as  at  all 
events  the  most  indisputably  probable.  This  would  lead  us  to 
infer  that  he  rested  upon  tiie  senses  as  the  ultimate  criterion  of 
truth.  But  if  he  adopts  them  as  a  criterion  at  all,  he  does  so  with 
great  reservations.  He  allows  the  senses  indeed  the  power  of 
judging  betwen  sweet  and  bitter,  near  and  distant,  and  the  like, 
but  he  never  allows  them  to  determine  what  is  good  and  what  is 
eviL^  And  similarly  he  allows  the  intellect  the  power  of  judg- 
ment on  genera  and  species,  but  he  does  not  deny  that  it  some- 
times spins  out  problems  which  it  is  wholly  unable  to  solve.^ 
Since  therefore  neither  the  senses  nor  the  intellect  are  capable  of 
supplying  an  infallible  criterion,  we  must  reject  the  Stoic  doctrine 
that  there  are  certain  sensations  so  forcible  as  to  produce  an  irre- 
sistible  conviction  of  their  truth.  For  these  philosophers  ascribe 
the  full  possession  of  this  conviction  to  the  sage  alone,  and  he  is 
not^  nor  can  he  be,  one  of  the  generality  of  mankind.  Hence 
Cicero,  who  writes  for  these,  gives  his  opinion  that  there  are 
certain  sensuous  impressions  in  which  from  their  permanence  and 
force  a  man  may  safely  trust,  though  he  cannot  assert  them  to  be 
absolutely  true.^  This  liberal  and  popular  doctrine  he  is  aware  will 
be  undermined  by  the  absolute  scepticism  of  the  New  Academy-* 
but  he  is  willing  to  risk  this,  and  to  put  Ids  view  forward  as  the 
best  possible  approximation  to  trutL 

With  these  idtimate  principles  Cicero,  in  his  De  NaJtma  Deanmiy 
approaches  the  questions  of  the  existence  of  God  and  of  the  human 
souL  The  bias  of  his  own  nobler  nature  led  him  to  hold  fast 
these  two  vital  truths,  but  he  is  ivSlj  aware  that  in  attempting*  to 
prove  them  the  Stoics  have  used  arguments  which  are  not  convinc- 
ing.    In  the  Tusculan  disputations^  he  acknowledges  the  necessity 

1  De  Fin.  u.  12. 

'  E.g.  the  sopbismB  of  the  Liar,  the  Sorites,  and  those  on  Motion. 

»  Ac.  Post.  20. 

^  De  Leg.  i.  13  fin.  Peitnrbatricem  antem  harnm  omninm  rerttoi  Aca- 
demitm  hano  ab  Arcesila  et  Carneade  reoentem  ezoremufi  at  sileat.  Nam  si 
invaaerit  in  haec,  quae  satis  scite  nobis  instraota  et  composita  ridentur, 
nimias  edet  riiinas.    Qaam  qnidem  ego  placaro  cnpio,  sabmovere  non  andeow 

*i28. 
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of  assuming  one  snpieme  Creator  or  Euler  of  all  things,  endued 
with  eternal  motion  in  himself ;  and  he  connects  this  view  with 
the  affinity  which  he  everywhere  assumes  to  subsist  between  the 
human  and  divine  spirit  With  r^;ard  to  the  essence  of  the 
human  soul  he  has  no  clear  views;  but  he  strenuously  asserts  its 
existence  and  phenomenal  manifestation  analogous  to  those  of  the 
Deity,  and  is  disposed  to  ascribe  to  it  immortality  also.^  Free 
WUl  he  considers  to  be  a  truth  of  peculiar  importance,  probably 
from  the  practical  consideration  that  on  it  responsibility  and, 
therefore,  morality  itself  ultimately  rest. 

From  this  brief  abstract  it  will  be  seen  that  Cicero's  speculative 
beliefs  were  to  a  great  extent  determined  by  his  moral  convictions, 
and  by  his  strong  persuasion  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 
This  leads  him  to  combat  with  vigour,  and  satirise  with  merciless 
wit,  the  Epicurean  theory  of  life ;  and  while  his  strong  common 
sense  forbids  ^™  to  accept  the  Stoic  doctrine  in  aU  its  defiant 
harshness,  he  strengthens  the  Peripatetic  view,  to  which  he  on  the 
whole  leans,  by  introducing  elements  drawn  from  it  The  peculiar 
combination  which  he  thus  strives  to  form  takes  its  colour  from 
his  own  character  and  from  the  terms  of  his  native  language.  Tho 
Greeks  declare  that  the  beautiful  (to  koXov)  is  good ;  Cicero  dedareu 
that  the  honourable  (honesium)  alone  is  good.  Where,  therefore, 
the  Greeks  had  spoken  of  to  koA^f,  and  we  should  speak  of  moral 
good,  Cicero  speaks  of  Jumestum,  and  founds  precisely  similar  argu- 
ments upon  it  This  conception  implies,  besides  self-regarding 
rectitude,  the  praise  of  others  and  the  rewards  of  glory,  and  hence 
is  eminently  suited  to  the  public^irited  men  for  whom  he  wrote. 
To  it  is  opposed  the  base  (turpe),  that  disgraceful  evil  which  all 
good  men  would  avoid.  But  as  his  whole  moral  theory  is  built 
on  observation  as  much  as  on  reading  or  reflection,  he  never 
stretches  a  rule  too  tight ;  he  makes  allowance  for  overpowering 
circumstances,  for  the  temper  and  bent  of  the  individual  Applic- 
able to  all  who  are  engaged  in  an  honourable  career  with  the 
stimulus  of  success  before  them,  his  ethics  were  especially  suited 
to  the  noble  families  of  £ome  to  whom  the  approval  of  their  con- 
science was  indeed  a  necessity  of  happiness,  but  the  approval  of 
those  whom  they  respected  was  at  least  equally  so. 

The  list  of  his  philosophical  works  is  interesting  and  may  well 
be  given  here.    The  Paradaxa  (written  46  B.a),^  explains  certain 

^  Tasc.  L  12,  a  very  celebrated  and  beautiful  passage. 

"  The  Paradozeii  are— (1)  5t«  fA6yop  rh  xaKhv  it.'^6¥^  (2)  Sti  wrdpiaisiikper^ 
vphs  MatfAOi^liw,  (8)  5rc  t<ra  r&  afiaprfifiaTa  irol  rh  traropBiifiara,  (4)  Zrt  9as 
&ippvr  ficdvrrcu.  We  remember  the  treatment  of  this  in  Horace  <S.  ii.  8).  (5) 
tri  iU¥Qt  6  copht  iKM^pos  «a2  rai  6.^pm¥  9ov\os,  (6)  Zri  fUros  6  ffo^hf 
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paradoxes  of  the  Stoics.  The  Consolatio  (45  aa)  was  written 
soon  after  the  death  of  his  daughter  Tullia,  whom  he  tenderiy 
loved.  It  is  lost  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments.  The 
same  fate  has  befallen  the  Hortendiis,  which  would  have  b^n  an 
extremely  interesting  treatise.  The  Dejinibus  honorum  et  malorumy 
in  five  books,  was  composed  in  45  b.  a  In  the  first  part  M.  Manlius 
Torquatus  expounds  the  Epicurean  views,  which  Cicero  confutes 
(books  L  iL)  j  in  the  seconc^  Cato  acts  as  champion  of  the  Stoics, 
who  are  shown  by  Cicero  to  be  by  no  means  so  exclusive  as  they 
profess  (books  iiL  iv.) ;  in  the  third  and  last  Piso  explains  the 
theories  of  the  Academy  and  the  Lyceum.  The  Academica  was 
issued  in  two  editions ;  the  firsts  called  Lucidltis^  is  stiU  extant ; 
the  second,  dedicated  to  Yarro,  exists  in  a  considerable  portion. 
The  Tusctdan  DisputcdumSy  Timaeua  (now  lost),  and  the  De 
Naiura  Deorumy  were  all  composed  in  the  same  year  (45  B.G.). 
The  latter  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Yelleius  the  Epicu- 
rean, Balbus  the  Stoic,  and  Cotta  tihe  Academic,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  held  in  77  b.0.  The  following  year  were  produced 
Ladius  or  De  AmieiHay  De  Divinationey  an  important  essay,  De 
FatOy  Cato  Major  or  De  SenecitUe,  De  Gloria  (now  lost),  De 
Officiisy  an  excellent  moral  treatise  addressed  to  his  son,  and  De 
VirtutibuSy  which  with  the  Oeeojumucs  and  Protagoras  (transla- 
tions from  the  Greek),  and  the  De  Auguriis  (51  b.o.  1)  complete 
the  list  of  his  strictly  philosophical  works.  Political  science  is 
treated  by  him  in  the  De  JRepublicay  of  which  the  first  two  books 
remain  in  a  tolerably  complete  state,  the  other  four  only  in  frag- 
ments,^ and  in  the  De  Legilmsy  of  which  three  books  only  remain. 
The  former  was  commenced  in  the  year  54  B.0.  but  not  published 
until  two  years  later,  at  which  time  probably  the  latter  treatise  was 
written,  but  apparently  never  published.  While  in  these  works 
the  form  of  dialogue  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  the  argument 
is  strongly  coloured  by  his  patriotic  sympathies.  He  proves  that 
the  Boman  polity,  which  fuses  in  a  happy  combination  the  three 
elements  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  is  the  best 
suited  for  organic  development  and  external  dominion;  and  he 
treats  many  constitutional  and  legal  questions  with  eloquence  and 
insight  Our  loss  of  the  complete  text  of  these  books  is  to  be 
deplored  rather  on  account  of  the  interesting  information  and 
numerous  allusions  they  contained,  than  from  their  value  as  an. 
exposition  of  the  principles  of  law  or  government  The  style  is 
highly  elaborated,  and  its  even  flow  is  broken  by  beautiful  quota- 
tions from  the  old  poets,  especially  the  AmiaU  of  Ennius. 

^  A  well-known  fragment  of  the  aixth  book,  the  Somniium  Seipionis,  is  pre* 
served  in  Macrohius. 
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The  rhetorical  works  of  Cicero  are  both  numerous  and  impop 
tant  A  practical  science,  of  which  the  principles  were  of  a  nature 
intelligible  to  all,  and  needed  only  a  clear  exposition  and  the 
authority  of  personal  experience,  was,  of  all  literary  subjects,  the 
best  suited  to  bring  out  the  rich  qualities  of  Cicero's  mind.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  even  in  his  early  manhood  he  attempted  to 
propound  a  theory  of  oratory  in  the  unfbiished  work  De  Inventione^ 
or  BhetoricOy  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  This  was  compiled  partly 
from  the  Greek  authorities,  partly  from  the  treatise  Ad  HerervMumj 
which  we  hare  noticed  under  the  last  period.  But  he  himself  was 
quite  conscious  of  its  deficiencies,  and  alludes  to  it  more  than  once 
as  an  unripe  and  youthful  work.  The  fruits  of  his  mature  judg- 
ment were  preserved  in  the  De  Oratore^  a  dialogue  between  some 
of  the  great  orators  of  former  days,  in  three  books,  written  55  B.a 
The  chief  speakers  are  Crassus  and  Antonius,  and  we  infer  from 
Cicero's  identifying  himself  with  the  former's  views  that  he 
regarded  him  on  the  whole  as  the  higher  orator.  The  next  work 
in  the  series  is  the  invaluable  Brutus  eive  de  darts  Oraioribus^  a 
vast  mine  of  information  on  the  history  of  the  Eoman  bar,  and  the 
progress  of  oratorical  excellence.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Tusculan 
villa,  where  Cicero  meets  some  of  his  younger  friends  shortly  after 
the  death  of  Hortensius.  In  his  criticism  of  orators,  past  and 
present)  he  pays  a  touching  tribute  to  the  character  and  splendid 
talents  of  his  late  rival  cuoid  at  the  same  time  intimate  friend,  and 
laments,  what  he  foresaw  too  well,  the  speedy  downfall  of  Boman 
eloquence.^  All  these  works  of  his  later  years  are  tinged  with  a 
deep  sadness  which  lends  a  special  charm  to  their  graceful  periods ; 
his  political  despondency  drove  him  to  seek  solace  in  literary 
thought,  but  he  could  not  so  far  lose  himself  even  among  his 
beloved  worthies  of  the  past  as  to  throw  off  the  cloud  of  gloom 
that  softened  but  did  not  obscur^  his  genius.  The  Orator  ad  M. 
BnUum  is  intended  to  give  us  his  ideal  of  what  a  perfect  orator 
should  be ;  its  treatment  is  brilliant  but  imperfect  The  PartUir 
ones  Oratoriae,  or  Catechism  of  the  Art  of  Oratory,  in  questions 
and  answers,  belongs  to  the  educational  sphere;  and,  after  the 
example  of  Cato's  books,  is  addressed  to  his  son.  The  Topiea^ 
written  in  44  B. a,  contains  an  account  of  the  invention  of  argu- 
ments, and  belongs  partly  to  logic,  partly  to  rhetoric.  The  last 
work  of  this  class  is  the  De  Optimo  Qenere  Oratorumy  which 
stands  as  a  preface  to  the  crown  speeches  of  Demosthenes  and 
Aeschinesy  which  Cicero  had  translated.     Its  chief  interest  oon- 

^  Latrant  homines,  non  loquuntur  if  his  strong  expression,  end  in  another 
place  lie  calls  the  modern  speakeie  damatorea  non  orcUores, 
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sists  in  the  discusBion  it  raises  on  the  compaiatiye  merits  of  the 
Attic  and  Asiatic  styles. 

In  all  these  works  theie  reigns  throughout  a  magnificence  of 
language  and  a  calm  grandeur  of  tone  well  befitting  the  literaiy 
representative  of  the  ^'assembly  of  kings."  Nowhere  perhaps 
in  all  literature  can  be  found  compositions  in  which  so  many 
sources  of  permanent  attraction  meet;  dignity,  sweetness,  an 
inexpressible  and  majestic  eloquence,  drawing  the  reader  along 
until  he  seems  lost  in  a  sea  of  grand  language  and  lofty  thoughts, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  sympathetic  human  feeling,  a  genial  desire 
to  persuade,  a  patient  perseverance  in  illustration,  an  inimitable 
clearness  of  expression;  admirable  qualities,  whose  rich  harmonious 
combination  is  perhaps  incompatible  with  the  profoundest  philo- 
sophic wisdom,  but  which  have  raised  Cicero  to  take  the  lead 
among  those  great  popular  teachers  who  have  expressed,  and  by 
expressing  furthered,  the  growing  enlightenment  of  mankind. 

The  Letters  of  Cicero  are  among  the  most  interesting  remains  of 
antiquity.  The  ancients  paid  more  attention  to  letter-writing  than 
we  do;  they  thought  their  friends  as  worthy  as  the  public  of 
well-weighed  expressions  and  a  careful  style.  But  no  other 
writer  who  has  come  down  to  us  can  be  compared  with  Cicero,  for 
the  grace,  the  naturalness^  and  the  unreserve  of  his  communications. 
Seneca  and  Pliny,  Walpole  and  Pope,  wrote  for  the  world,  not  for 
their  correspondenta  Among  the  modems  Mme.  de  Sevign6 
approaches  most  nearly  to  tlie  excellences  of  Cicero. 

In  the  days  when  newspapers  were  unknown  a  Eoman  provin- 
cial goTemor  de]  tended  for  information  solely  upon  private  letters. 
It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  he  should  hear  from  the 
capital  and  be  able  to  convey  his  own  messages  to  it.  Yet,  unless 
he  was  able  to  maintain  couriers  of  his  own,  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible  to  send  or  receive  news*  In  such  cases  he  had  to  depend  on 
the  fidelity  of  chance  messengers,  a  precarious  ground  of  confi- 
dence. We  find  that  all  the  great  nobles  retained  in  their  service 
one  or  more  of  these  tabeUani,  Cicero  was  often  disquieted  by 
the  thought  that  his  letters  might  have  miscarried;  at  times  he 
dared  not  write  at  all,  so  great  was  the  risk  of  accident  or  foul 
play. 

Letten  were  sometimes  written  on  parchment  with  a  reed^  dipped 
in  ink,*  but  far  more  fluently  on  waxen  tablets  with  the  stUiis. 
Wax  was  preferred  to  other  material,  as  admitting  a  swifter  hand 
and  an  easier  erasure.  When  Cicero  wrote,  his  ideas  came  so  fast 
that  his  handwriting  became  illegible.    His  brother  more  than  once 

^  Galamna.  *  Atmmentiiin. 
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complainsof  thisdefect  Wehearof  his  writing  three  letters  to  Attlcus 
in  one  day.  Familiar  missives  like  these  were  penned  at  any  spare 
moment  during  the  day's  business,  at  the  senate  during  a  dull  speech, 
at  the  forum  when  witnesses  were  being  examined,  at  the  bath,  or 
oftener  still  between  the  courses  at  dinner.  Thrown  off  in  a 
moment  while  the  impression  that  dictated  them  was  still  fresh, 
they  bear  witness  to  every  changing  mood,  and  lay  bare  the  inmost 
soul  of  the  writer.  £ut^  as  a  rule,  few  Eomans  were  at  the  pains 
to  write  their  letters  with  their  own  hand.  They  delegated  this 
mechanical  process  to  slaves.^  It  seems  strange  that  nothing 
similar  to  our  running  hand  should  have  been  invented  among 
them.  Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  the  abundance  of  these  humble 
aids  to  labour.  From  the  constant  use  of  amanuenses  it  often 
resulted  that  no  direct  evidence  of  authorship  existed  beyond  the 
appended  seaL  When  Antony  read  before  the  senate  a  private 
letter  from  Cicero,  the  orator  replied,  '^What  madness  it  is  to 
bring  forward  as  a  witness  against  me  a  letter  of  which  I  might 
with  perfect  impunity  deny  the  genuineness."  The  seal,  stamped 
with  the  signet-ring,  was  of  wax,  and  laid  over  the  fastening  of 
the  thread  which  bound  the  tablets  together.  Hence  the  many 
ingenious  devices  for  obliterating,  softening,  or  imitating  the 
impression,  which  are  so  aften  alluded  to  by  orators  and  satirists. 
Many  of  the  more  important  letters,  such  as  Cicero's  to 
Lentulus,  that  of  Quintus  to  Cicero,  &c.  were  political  pamphlets, 
which,  after  they  had  done  their  work,  were  often  pubUshed,  and 
met  with  a  ready  sale.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  approximately 
the  amount  of  copying  that  went  on  in  Home,  but  it  was  probably 
far  less  than  is  generally  supposed.  There  is  nothing  so  cramping 
to  the  inventive  faculty  as  the  existence  of  slave  labour.  How  else 
can  we  account  for  the  absence  of  any  machinery  for  multiplying 
copies  of  documents,  an  inconvenience  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
(zda  diumoy  as  well  as  of  important  letters,  must  have  been  keenly 
felt?  Even  shorthand  and  cipher,  though  known,  were  rarely 
practised.  Caesar,^  however,  used  them ;  but  in  many  points  he 
was  beyond  his  age.  In  America,  where  labour  is  refractory, 
mechanical  substitutes  for  it  are  daily  being  invented.  A  calcula- 
ting machine,  and  a  writing  machine,  which  not  only  multiplies 
but  forms  the  original  copy,  are  inventions  so  simple  as  to  indicate 
that  it  was  want  of  enterprise  rather  than  of  ingenuity  which  made 
the  Eomans  content  with  such  an  imperfect  apparatus. 

'^  Called  Lihrarii  or  A  manu, 

*  Caesar  generally  used  as  his  cipher  the  substitution  of  d  for  a,  and  bo  on 
throughout  the  alphabet.  It  seems  strange  that  so  extremely  simple  a 
device  should  have  served  his  purpose. 
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To  write  a  letter  well  one  must  have  the  desire  to  please.  This 
Ciceio  possessed  to  an  almost  feminine  extent  He  thiisted  for 
the  approbation  of  the  good,  and  when  he  could  not  get  that  he 
put  up  with  the  applause  of  the  many.  And  thus  his  letters  ate  full 
of  that  heartiness  and  vigour  which  comes  from  the  determination 
to  do  everything  he  tries  to  do  welL  They  have  besides  the  most 
perfect  and  unmistakable  reality.  Every  foible  is  confessed;  every 
passing  thought,  even  such  as  one  would  rather  not  confess  even 
to  oneself,  is  revealed  and  recorded  to  his  friend  It  is  from  these 
letters  to  a  great  extent  that  Cicero  has  been  so  severely  judged. 
He  stands,  say  his  critics,  self -condemned  This  is  true;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  ingenuity  which  pieces  together  a  mosaic  out 
of  these  scattered  fragments  of  evidence,  and  labels  it  The  character 
of  CicerOy  is  altogether  misapplied  One  man  may  reveal  every- 
thing; another  may  reveal  nothing;  our  opinion  in  either  case 
must  be  based  on  the  inferences  of  common  sense  and  experience 
of  the  world,  for  neither  of  such  persons  is  a  witness  to  be  trusted 
Weakness  and  inconedstency  are  visible  indeed  in  aU  Cicero's  letters ; 
but  who  can  imagine  Caesar  or  Crassus  writing  such  letters  at  all  ? 
The  perfect  unreserve  which  gives  them  their  charm  and  their 
value  for  us  is  also  the  highest  possible  testimony  to  the  upright- 
ness of  their  author. 

The  collection  comprises  a  great  variety  of  subjects  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  conespondents.  The  most  important  are 
those  to  Atticus,  which  were  already  published  in  ^e  time  of 
Kepos.  Other  large  volumes  existed,  of  which  only  one,  that 
entitled  ad  Fawdliares  has  come  down  entire  to  us.  Like  the 
volume  to  Atticus,  it  consists  of  sixteen  books,  extending  from  the 
year  after  his  consulship  until  that  of  his  death.  The  collection 
was  made  by  Tiro,  Cicero's  freedman,  after  his  death,  and  was 
perhaps  the  earliest  of  the  series.  A  small  collection  of  letters  to 
his  brother  {ad  Quivium  FratrerrC)^  in  six  books,  stUl  remains,  and 
a  correspondence  between  Cicero  and  Brutus  in  two  books.  The 
former  were  written  between  the  years  60  and  54  B.a  the  latter 
in  the  period  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Caesar.  The  letters  to 
Atticus  give  us  information  on  all  sorts  of  topics,  political,  pecuni- 
ary, personal,  literary.  Everything  that  occupied  Cicero's  mind  is 
spoken  of  with  freedom,  for  Atticus,  though  cold  and  prudent,  had 
l^e  rare  gift  of  drawing  others  out  Tins  quality,  as  well  as  his 
prudence,  is  attested  by  Cornelius  Nepos;  and  we  observe  that  when 
he  advised  Cicero  his  counsel  was  almost  always  wise  and  ri^ht. 
He  sustained  him  in  his  adversity,  when  heart-broken  and  helpless 
he  contemplated,  but  lacked  courage  to  commit  suicide ;  and  he 
sympathised  with  his  succesef,  as  well  as  aided  him  in  a  more  ta^* 
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giMe  sense  with  the  lesonices  of  his  vast  f  ortnne.  Among  the 
many  things  diBcussed  in  the  letters  we  are  stnick  by  the  total 
absence  of  the  philosophical  and  lehgious  questions  which  in  other 
places  he  describes  as  his  greatest  deUght.  Eeligion,  as  we  under- 
stand it^  had  no  place  in  his  heart.  If  we  did  not  possess  the 
letters,  if  we  judged  only  by  his  dialogues  and  his  orations^  we 
should  have  imagined  him  deeply  interested  in  all  that  concerned 
the  national  faith ;  but  we  see  that  in  his  genuine  moments  he 
never  gave  it  a  thought  Politics,  letters,  art,  his  own  fame,  and 
the  success  of  his  party,  such  are  the  points  on  which  he  loves  to 
dwelL  But  he  is  also  most  communicative  on  domestic  matters, 
and  shows  the  tenderest  f anuly  feeling.  To  his  wife,  until  the 
unhappy  period  of  his  divorce,  to  his  brother,  to  his  unworthy  son, 
but  above  all  to  his  daughter,  his  beloved  TuHiolOy  he  pours  forth 
aU  the  warmth  of  a  deep  affection ;  and  even  his  freedman  Tiro 
comes  in  for  a  share  of  kindly  banter  which  shows  the  friendly 
footing  on  which  the  great  man  and  his  dependant  stood.  Cicero 
was  of  all  men  the  most  humane.  While  accepting  slavery  as  an 
institution  of  his  ancestors,  he  did  all  he  could  to  make  its  burden 
lighter ;  he  conversed  with  his  slaves,  assisted  them,  mourned  their 
death,  and,  in  a  word,  treated  them  as  human  beings.  We  learn 
from  the  letters  that  in  this  matter,  and  in  another  of  equal  import- 
ance, the  gladiatorial  shows,  Cicero  was  far  ahead  of  the  feeling  of 
his  time.  When  he  listened  to  his  heart,  it  always  led  him  right. 
And  if  it  led  him  above  all  things  to  repose  complete  confidence 
on  his  one  intimate  friend,  that  only  draws  us  to  him  the  more ; 
he  felt  like  Bacon  that  a  crowd  is  not  company,  and  faces  are  but 
a  gaUery  of  pictures,  and  talk  is  but  a  tinkling  cymbal,  where 
there  is  no  love. 

It  only  remains  very  shortly  to  mention  his  poetry.  He  him- 
self knew  that  he  had  not  the  poetic  afflatus,  but  his  immense 
facility  of  style  which  made  it  as  easy  for  him  to  write  in  verse  as 
in  prose,  and  his  desire  to  rival  the  Greeks  in  every  department  of 
composition,  tempted  him  to  essay  his  wiogs  in  various  flights  of 
0ong.  We  have  mentioned  his  poem  on  Marius  and  those  on,  his 
consulship  and  tunes^  which  pleased  himself  best  and  drew  forth 
from  others  the  greatest  ridicula  He  wrote  also  versions  from  the 
Iliad^  of  which  he  quotes  several  in  various  works ;  heroic  poems 
ealled  H€Ueyon^  and  Oimon,  an  elegy  called  TamdasHSf^  a  LibeUus 
iocuHarie^  about  which  we  have  no  certain  inf  ormation,  and  various 

^  ThiB  ia  Serrius's  spelling.  Othen  read  Temelastis,  or  TdUmgaia.  Orelli 
tliinks  perhaps  the  title  may  been  rh  iv  Mff^t  {Taenelasi,  corrupted  to 
Tamelatiis)  i.^  de  profectione  sua,  about  which  he  tells  us  in  tiis  ii»t 
Philippic. 
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epigrams  to  Tiro,  Caninius,  and  others.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
refer  to  some  of  these  works  on  a  futore  page.  We  shall  there- 
fore pass  ihsm  by  here,  and  conclude  the  chapter  with  a  short 
notice  of  the  principal  orators  who  were  younger  contemporaries 
of  Cicero. 

CoBLius,  with  whom  Cicero  was  often  brought  into  relations,  was 
a  quick,  polished,  and  sometimes  lofty  speaker;^  Calidius  a 
delicate  and  harmonious  one.  On  one  occasion  when  Calidius 
was  accusing  a  man  of  conspiriug  against  his  life,  he  pleaded 
with  such  smoothness  and  languor,  that  Cicero,  who  was  for  the 
defence,  at  once  gained  his  cause  by  the  argumentum  ad 
kominem,  Tu  ietttc  M,  Calidi  nisi  Jlngerea  sic  ageres  f  pra&- 
sertim  cum  ista  doquerdia  alienorum  kcminum  perictdU 
defenders  acerriTne  soleasy  tuum  negligereat  Ubi  dolor  f  vbi 
ardor  animij  qui  etiam  ex  infantium  ingeniie  dicere  voces  d 
querdas  sold  9  Nulla  perlurbatio  animij  nulla  corporis :  frans 
non  percussaf  nan  femur ;  pedis,  quod  minimum  ed,  nuUa  sup- 
plosio.  Itaque  tantum  abfuit  td  imfUmmares  ardmm  nodros, 
somnum  ido  locovix  tenebamus,^  Cubio  he  describes  as  bold  and 
flowing ;  Calvus  from  affectation  of  Attic  purity,  as  cold,  cautious, 
and  jejune.  His  dry,  sententious  style,  to  which  Brutus  also 
inclined,  was  a  reaction  from  the  splendour  of  Cicero,  a  splendour 
which  men  Kke  these  could  never  hope  to  reach ;  and  perhaps  it 
was  better  that  they  should  reject  aU  ornament  rather  than  mis- 
apply it.  It  seems  that  after  Cicero  oratory  had  lost  the  fountain 
of  its  life ;  he  responded  so  perfectly  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
popular  taste  and  the  possibilities  of  the  time,  that  after  hJTn  no 
new  theory  of  eloquence  could  be  produced,  while  to  improve 
upon  his  practice  was  evidently  hopelesa  Thus  the  reaction  that 
comes  after  literary  perfection  conspired  with  the  decay  of  free- 
dom to  make  Cicero  the  last  as  well  as  the  greatest  of  those  who 
deserved  the  name  of  orator ;  and  we  acknowledge  the  justice  of 
the  poet's  epigram,^  questioned  as  it  was  at  the  time. 


1  Brut  75.  •  Brat  80. 

'  SextUiiu  Ena,  a  poet  of  Cofdnba.   The  story  Is  told  in  SeDeea,  Snas.  vi. 
See  note  on  p.  128. 
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APPENDIX. 

Poetry  of  Oioero. 


The  poems  of  Cicero  are  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  student 
of  Latin  versification.  His  great 
facility  and  formal  polish  made  him 
successful  in  producmg  a  much  more 
finished  and  harmonious  cadence 
than  had  before  been  attained. 
Coming  between  Ennius  and  Lucre- 
tius, and  eyidentlj  studied  by 
the  latter,  he  is  an  important 
link  in  metrical  development.  We 
propose  in  this  note  merely  to  give 
Eibme  examples  of  his  yeraification 
that  the  student  may  judge  for  him- 
self, and  compare  them  with  those 
of  Lucretius,  Catullus,  and  Virgil. 
They  are  quoted  from  the  edition  of 
Orelli  (voL  iv.  p.  1012  aqq,). 

From  the  MaritLs  (Cic.  de  Legg.  I. 

i.  §2): 

*'  Hie  Jovls  altlMHii  inblto  ptnnat«  iatelles 
▲rborls  e  tninco  aerpentlB  sanda  monm 
Subrlgit,  IpM  ferlB  tnuisflgou  nngoibas, 

anguem 
Semianimuin  et  Taria  gravlter  cervice 

micantem, 
Qnem  se  Intorqaentem  lanians  roafeitHpie 

craentans, 
lam  aatiata  anhnoa,  iam  dnroa  olta  dolores, 
Abiecit  ecflantem  et  laceraium  adfllglt  In 

unda, 
Seqne  obita  a  aolia  nltidos  conTertlt  ad 

ortna. 
Hano  nbl  pnepetibus  pennls  lapsoqne 

TOlantem 
Conapezlt  Uariaa,  dlTtnl  nmninls  angnr, 
Faostaqne  aigoa  auae  landls  redltoaqae 

noCayit, 
Partibtui  Intonolt  caeli  pater  ipse  atnlstria. 
SlcaquJlae  clarom  flrmavit  Japplter  omen." 

Praises  of  himself,  from  the  poem  on 
his  consulship  (Diy.  I.  ii.  §  17  »qq.) : 

■^Haec   tardata    dla    ^edei    mnltumque 

morata 
Connile  te  tandem  oelsa  est  In  sede  locata, 
Atque  una  flxl  ac  aiKnati  temporia  hora, 
Jnppiterexcelaa  clarabat  aoeptracofaimna; 
Et  dades  patriae  ilamma  ferroqoe  parata 
Vodbna  AUobrognm  patrlbua  popnloqae 

patebat 
Rite  igitur  Teterea  qnoram  moniimenta 

tenetia, 
Qni  popoloa  nrbiaque  modo  ac  Tiitnte 

regebant, 
Riteetiam  vestri.qnonim  pietaaqae  fldeaque 
Praeatttlt  ac  longe  vicit  aaplentia  canctoa 
Praectpne  colnere  Tigentl  nmnlne  diToa. 
Haec  adeo  penitaa  cura  videre  sagad 
Otia  qni  itndiia  laeti  tenvere  deooria, 
Inqne    Academla    nmbiifera   nltidoqae 

Ljeeo 


Fademnt  daraa  fecnndl  pectona  artis: 
E  qnlbna  ereptnm  primo  iam  a  flora  la- 

Tentae, 
Te  patria  In  media  Tirtntam  mole  locavit. 
Tn  tamen  anzlferas  cnraa  reqnlete  relazans 
Quod  patriae  yacat  id  atndtla  noblaqna 

dediatL*" 

We  append  some  verses  by  Quintus 
Cicero^  who  the  orator  declared  would 
make  a  better  poet  than  himself. 
They  are  on  the  twelve  constellations, 
a  well-worn  but  apparently  attactive 
subject: 

**  Flomlna  rema  dent  obecnro  Ivmlne  Pisopi, 
Cnrricnlnmqve  Ariea    aeqnat    noctiaqae 

dleqne, 
Gomna  quern  oomvnt  flomm  praennntla 

Tanil, 
Arldaqne    aestatis     Gemini     prlmordia 

pandnnt, 
Lonnqna  iam  mlnnit  praedama  lumina 

Cancer, 
Langniflcoeqne    Leo    proflat    ferns   ore 

calorea. 
Poet  modicnm  qoatlena  Virgo  f  ngat  orta 

vaporem. 
Avtomnl  reaerat  portas  aeqnatqne  dlnma 
Tempera  noctnmlB  diaperso  aidere  Libra, 
£t  f  etoa  ramoa  denudat  flamma  Nepal. 
Pigra  saglttipotens  iacnlatur  frlgora  terrla. 
Brnma  geln  glarlana  inbare  splrat  Capri- 

coml: 
Qnam  aeqnltnr  nebnlaa  rorana  liqnor  altna 

Aqnari; 
Tanta  aupra  drcaqne  vlgent  nbl  flnmina. 

Uundl 
At  dextra  laeraqne  dot  rota  fnlgida  Solla 
Mobile  cnrricnlnm,  et  Lunae  almnlacra 

femntor. 
Sqnama    sub    aetemo   conapedn   torta 

Draconis 
Eminet:    banc  inter    fnlgentem  sldera 

aepiem 
Magna  qnatlt  steDana,  qnam  aenrana  sema 

in  alta 
Condltnr  Ooeanl  ripa  com  Inoe  Bootea.** 

This  is  poor  stuff;  two  epigrams 
ore  more  interesting : 

**Crede  ratem  Tentia,  antmum  ne  erede 
pnellia: 
Namqne  eat  f  eminea  tntior  unda  Ada.** 

u. 

**  Femlna  nnUa  bona  eat,  et,  al  bona  con- 
tlgltnlla, 
Neado  qno  f  ato  rea  mala  Ikcta  bona." 

We  observe  the  entire  lack  of 
inspiration,  combined  with  eonsider- 
able  smoothness,  but  both  in  a 
feebler  degree,  which  are  character- 
istic of  his  brother's  poems. 


CHAPTER   IIL 

HiSTORIOAL  AND  BlOGRAPHIOAL  COMPOSITION — CaBSAR — ^NkPOS — 

Sallust. 

It  is  well  known  that  Ciceio  felt  strongly  tempted  to  write  a 
history  of  Eome.  Considering  the  stirring  eyents  among  which  he 
lived,  the  grandeur  of  Bome's  past^  and  the  exhaustless  literary 
resources  which  he  himself  possessed,  we  are  not  surprised  either 
at  his  conceiving  the  idea  or  at  his  friends  encouraging  it  Never- 
theless it  is  fortunate  for  his  literary  fame  that  he  abandoned  the 
proposal,^  for  he  would  have  failed  in  history  almost  more  signally 
ihak  he  did  in  poetry.  His  mind  was  not  adapted  for  the  kind 
of  research  required,  nor  his  judgment  for  weighing  historic  evi- 
dence. When  Lucceius  announced  his  intention  of  writing  a 
history  which  should  include  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  Cicero 
did  not  scruple  to  beg  him  to  enlarge  a  little  on  the  truth.  ^'  Tou 
must  grant  something  to  our  friendship;  let  me  pray  you  to  delineate 
my  exploits  in  a  way  that  shall  reflect  the  greatest  possible  glory 
on  myself."^  A  lax  conception  of  historical  responsibility,  which 
is  not  peculiar  to  Cicero.  He  is  but  an  exaggerated  type  of  his 
nation  in  this  respect  Ko  Eoman  author,  unless  it  be  Tacitus,  has 
been  able  fully  to  grasp  the  extreme  complexity  as  well  as  difficulty 
of  the  historian's  task  Even  the  sage  Quintilian  maintaiTiB  the 
popular  misconception  when  he  says,  ^'  History  is  closely  akin 
to  poetry,  and  is  written  for  purposes  of  narration  not  of  proof ; 
being  composed  with  the  motive  of  transmitting  our  fame  to 
posterity,  it  avoids  the  dulness  of  continuous  narrative  by  the  use 
of  rarer  words  and  freer  periphrasea"^   We  may  conclude  that  this 

^  Cicero  went  so  far  as  to  write  eome  short  oommentarii  on  his  consnlship 
in  Gieek,  and  perhaps  in  Latin  also ;  but  they  were  not  edited  antii  after 
his  death,  and  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  histories. 

*  Cf.  ad,  Fam,  v.    12,  1,  and  vi.  2,  8. 

*  X.  i.  81.    He  calls  it  Carmm  SoliUwn, 
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criticism  is  based  on  a  careful  study  of  tlie  greatest  recognised 
models.  This  false  opinion  arose  no  doubt  from  the  narrowness  of 
yiew  which  persisted  in  regarding  all  kinds  of  literature  as  merely 
exercises  in  style.  For  instance  accuracy  of  statements  was  not 
regarded  as  the  goal  and  object  of  the  writer's  labours,  but  rather 
as  a  useful  means  of  obtaining  deamess  of  arrangement;  abundant 
information  helped  towards  condenaaiion;  original  observation 
towards  vivacity;  personal  experience  of  the  events  towards  pathos 
or  eloquence. 

So  unfortunately  prevalent  was  this  view  that  a  writer  was  not 
called  a  historian  unless  he  had  considerable  pretensions  to  style. 
Thus,  men  who  could  write,  and  had  written,  in  an  informal  way, 
excellent  historical  accounts,  were  not  studied  by  their  countrymen 
as  historians.  Their  writings  were  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  anti- 
quarian remains.  The  habit  of  writing  notes  of  their  campaigns, 
memoranda  of  their  public  conduct^  copies  of  their  speeches,  &c. 
had  for  some  time  been  usual  among  the  abler  or  more  ambitious 
nobles.  Often  these  were  kept  by  them^  laid  by  for  future  elabora- 
tion; oftener  still  they  were  published,  or  sent  in  the  form  of  letters 
to  the  author's  friends.  The  letters  of  Cicero  and  his  numerous 
correspondents  present  such  a  series  of  raw  materials  for  history ; 
and  in  reading  any  of  the  antiquarian  writers  of  Rome  we  are 
struck  by  the  large  number  of  monographs,  essays,  pamphlets, 
rough  notes,  commentaries,  and  the  like,  attributed  to  public  men, 
to  which  they  had  accesSi 

It  is  quite  dear  that  for  many  years  these  documents  had  existed, 
and  equally  clear  that^  unless  their  author  were  celebrated  or  their 
style  elegant^  the  m^ority  of  readers  entirely  neglected  them. 
Neverthdess  they  formed  a  rich  material  for  the  diligent  and 
capable  historian.  In  using  them,  however,  we  could  not  expect 
him  to  show  the  same  critical  acumen,  the  same  impartiality,  as  a 
modem  writer  trained  in  sdentific  criticism  and  the  broad  culture 
of  international  ideas;  to  expect  this  would  be  to  expect  an 
impossibility.  To  look  at  events  from  a  national  instead  of  a 
party  point  of  view  was  hard;  to  look  at  them  from  a  human  point 
of  view,  as  Polybius  had  done,  was  still  harder.  Thus  we  cannot 
expect  from  Eepublican  Eome  any  historical  work  of  the  same 
scope  and  depth  as  those  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides;  neither 
the  dramatic  genius  of  the  one  nor  the  philosophic  insight  of  the 
other  was  to  be  gained  there.  All  we  can  look  for  is  a  dear  com-^ 
prehensive  narrative,  without  flagrant  misrepresentation,  of  some 
of  the  leading  episodes,  and  such  we  fortunately  possess  in  the 
memoirs  of  Caesar  and  the  biogvaphii  al  essays  of  Sallusi 

The  immediate  object  of  the  Commentaries  of  Julius  CA£dAR 
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(100-44  B.a),  muB  so  doubt  to  funush  the  senate  with  an 
authentic  military  leport  on  the  Gallic  and  Civil  Wars.  But  they 
had  also  an  ulterior  purpose.  They  aspired  to  justify  their  author 
in  the  eyes  of  Borne  and  of  posterity  in  his  attitude  of  hostility  to 
the  constitution. 

Pompey  was  perhaps  quite  as  desirous  of  supreme  power  as 
Caesar,  and  was  equally  ready  to  make  all  patriotic  motives 
subordinate  to  self-interest  Nevertheless  he  gained,  by  his  con- 
nexion with  the  senate,  the  reputation  of  defender  of  the  consti- 
stution,  and  thought  fit  to  appropriate  the  language  of  patriotism. 
Caesar,  in  his  Commentaries — ^which,  though  both  unfinished  and, 
historically  speaking,  unconnected  with  one  another,  reveal  the 
deeper  connexion  of  successive  products  of  the  same  creative 
policy — ^labours  throughout  to  show  that  he  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  forms  of  the  constitution  and  for  the  general  good  of 
Borne.  This  he  does  not  as  a  rule  attempt  to  prove  by  argument 
Occasioiudly  he  does  so,  as  when  any  serious  accusation  was 
brought  against  the  legitimacy  of  his  acts ;  and  these  are  among 
the  most  important  and  interesting  chapters  in  his  work.^  But 
his  habitual  method  of  exculpating  himself  is  by  his  persuasive 
moderation  of  statement,  and  his  masterly  collocation  of  events. 
In  reading  the  narrative  of  the  Civil  War  it  is  hard  to  resist  the 
conviction  that  he  was  unfairly  treated.  Without  any  terms  of 
reprobation,  with  scarcely  any  harsh  language,  with  merely  that 
wondrous  skill  in  manipulating  the  series  of  facts  which  genius 
possesses,  he  has  made  his  readers,  even  against  their  prepossession, 
disapprove  of  Pompey's  attitude  and  condemn  the  bitter  hostility 
of  the  senate.  So,  too,  in  the  report  of  the  Grallic  War,  where 
diplomatic  caution  was  less  required,  the  same  apparent  candour, 
the  same  perfect  statement  of  his  case,  appears.  In  every  instance 
of  aggressive  and  ambitious  war,  there  is  some  equitable  proposal 
refused,  some  act  of  injustice  not  acknowledged,  some  infringe- 
ment of  the  dignity  of  the  Boman  people  committed,  which  makes 
it  seem  only  natural  that  Caesar  should  exact  reprisals  by  the 
sword.  On  two  or  three  occasions  he  betrays  how  little  regard  he 
had  for  good  faith  when  barbarians  were  in  consideration,  and 
how  completely  absent  was  that  generous  clemency  in  the  case  of 
a  vanquished  foreign  prince,  winch  when  exercised  towards  his 
own  countrymen  procured  him  such  enviable  renown.^  His 
treacherous  conduct  towards  the  Usipetes  and  Tenchteri,  which  he 
relates  with  perfect  sang  froid^  is  such  as  to  shock  us  beyond 

1  See  Bdl.  Oiv.  I  4,  6,  8,  80  ;  iii.  1. 

'  "  Olemmtia  tua  "  was  the  way  ia  which  he  caneed  himself  to  be  addressed 
on  occasions  of  ceremony.  *  B.  G.  iv.  12. 
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descriptioii ;  his  biutal  yengeance  upon  the  Ataatici  and  Veneti  :^ 
all  whose  leading  men  he  murdered,  and  sold  the  rest,  to  the 
number  of  53,000,  by  auction ;  his  <sruel  detention  of  the  noble 
Yercingetoiiz,  who,  after  acting  like  an  honourable  foe  in  tht)  field, 
voluntarily  gave  himself  up  to  appease  the  conqueror's  wrath  -? 
these  are  blots  in  Caesar's  scutcheon,  which,  if  they  do  not  place 
him  below  the  recognised  standard  of  action  of  the  time,  prevent 
him  from  being  placed  in  any  way  above  it  The  theory  that 
good  faith  is  unnecessary  with  an  uncivilised  foe,  is  but  the  other 
side  of  the  doctrine  that  it  is  merely  a  thing  of  expediency  in  the 
case  of  a  civilised  one.  And  neither  Home  herself,  nor  many  of 
her  greatest  generals,  can  free  themselves  from  the  grievous  stain 
of  perfidious  dealing  with  those  whom  they  found  themselves 
powerful  enough  so  to  treat 

But  if  we  can  neither  approve  the  want  of  principle,  nor  accept 
the  ex  parte  statements  which  are  embodied  in  Caesar's  Commen- 
tariesy  we  can  admire  to  the  utmost  the  incredible  and  almost 
superhuman  activity  which,  more  than  any  other  quality,  enabled 
him  to  overcome  his  enemies.  This  is  evidently  the  means  on 
which  he  himself  most  relied.  The  prominence  he  has  given  to 
it  in  his  writings  makes  it  almost  equivalent  to  a  precept  The 
burden  of  lus  achievements  is  the  contiaual  repetition  of  guam 
cderrime  coniendendum  ToiuSy — maadmia  cUissimisque  itinerihue 
•jprofectiiSy — and  other  phrases  describing  the  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ments. By  this  he  so  terrified  the  Pompeians  that,  hearing  he 
was  en  route  for  Eome,  they  fled  in  such  dismay  as  not  even  to 
take  the  money  they  had  amassed  for  the  war,  but  to  leave  it  a 
prey  to  Caesar.  And  by  the  want  of  this,  as  he  sarcastically 
observes,  the  Pompeians  lost  their  only  chance  of  crushing  Tn'm^ 
when,  driven  from  Dyrrhachium,  with  his  army  seriously  crippled 
and  provisions  almost  exhausted,  he  must  have  succumbed  to  the 
numerous  and  well-fed  forces  opposed  to  him.'  He  himself  would 
never  have  committed  such  a  mistake.  The  after-work  of  his 
victories  was  frequently  more  decisive  than  the  victories  them- 
selves. He  always  pursued  his  enemies  into  their  camp,  by 
storming  which  he  not  only  broke  their  spirit,  but  made  it  difficult 
for  them  to  retain  their  unity  of  action.  Ko  man  ever  knew  so 
well  the  truth  of  the  adage  "nothing  succeeds  like  success; "  and 
his  Commentaries  from  firat  to  last  are  instinct  with  a  triumphant 
consciousness  of  this  knowledge  and  of  his  having  invariably  acted 
upon  it 

I  B.  G.  ii.  84,  and  lii.  16.  «  lb.  see  vii  82. 

*  It  was  then  that,  as  Saetonius  tellfl  ns,  Caesar  declared  that  Pompey 
knew  not  how.  to  use  a  victory. 
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A  feature  whicli  strikes  every  reader  of  Caesar  is  the  admiration 
and  respect  h»  has  for  his  soldier&  Though  unsparing  of  their 
lives  when  occasion  demanded,  he  never  spe^  of  them  as  "  food 
for  powder."  Once,  when  his  men  clamoured  for  battle,  but  he 
thought  he  could  gain  his  point  without  shedding  blood,  he  refused 
to  fight,  though  the  discontent  became  alarming:  ''Cur,  etiam 
secundo  praelio,  aliquas  ex  suis  amitteretl  Cur  vulnerari  pateretur 
optime  mentos  de  se  militesl  cur  denique  fortunam  periclitaretur, 
praesertim  cum  non  minus  esset  imperatoris  consilio  superare 
quam  gladiol "  This  consideration  for  the  lives  of  his  soldiers, 
when  &e  storm  was  over,  won  him  gratitude ;  and  it  was  no  single 
instance.  Everywhere  they  are  mentioned  with  high  praise,  and 
no  small  portion  of  the  victory  is  ascribed  to  them.  Stories  of 
individual  valour  are  inserted,  and  several  centurions  singled  out 
for  special  commendation.  Caesar  lingers  with  delight  over  the 
exploits  of  his  tenth  legion.  Officers  and  men  are  all  fondly 
remembered.  The  heroic  conduct  of  Pulfio  and  Yarenus,  who 
challenge  each  other  to  a  display  of  valour,  and  by  each  saving 
the  other^s  life  are  reconciled  to  a  friendly  instead  of  a  hostile 
rivalry;^  the  intrepidity  of  the  veterans  at  Lissus,  whose  self- 
reliant  bravery  calls  forth  one  of  the  finest  descriptions  in  the 
whole  book  ;^  and  the  loyal  devotion  of  all  when  he  announces 
his  Gritical  position,  and  asks  if  they  will  stand  by  him,^  are 
related  with  glowing  pride.  Numerous  other  merely  incidental 
notices,  scattered  through  both  works,  confirm  the  pleasing  impres- 
sion that  commander  and  commanded  had  full  confidence  in  each 
other;  and  he  relates^  with  pardonable  exultation  the  speak- 
ing fact  that  among  all  the  hardships  they  endured  (hardships  so 
terrible  that  Pompey,  seeing  the  roots  on  which  they  subsisted, 
declared  he  had  beasts  to  fight  with  and  not  men)  not  a  soldier 
except  Labienus  and  two  Gaulish  officers  ever  deserted  his  cause, 
though  thousands  came  over  to  him  from  the  opposite  side.  It  is 
the  greatest  proof  of  his  power  over  men,  and  thereby,  of  his 
military  capacity,  that  perhaps  it  is  possible  to  show. 

Besides  their  clear  description  of  military  manoeuvres,  of  engin- 
eering, bridge-making,  and  all  kinds  of  operations,  in  which  they 
may  be  compared  with  the  despatches  of  the  great  generals  of 
modem  times,  Caesar's  Commentaries  contain  much  useful  infor- 
mation regarding  the  countries  he  visited.  There  is  a  wonderful 
freshness  and  versatility  about  his  mind.  While  primarily  con- 
sidering a  country,  as  he  was  forced  to  do,  j&om  its  strategical 
features,  or  its  capacity  for  fiumshing  contingents  or  tribute,  he 

»  B.  G.  r.  86.  •  lb.  iii  25.  •  lb.  i.  6,  7.  *  lb.  iil  59. 
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wf»  litfveiihelefls  keenly  aliTs  to  all  objects  of  inteiest;  whether  hi 
nature  or  in  hiunan  caatoma.     The  inquiring  cnrioaity  with  which 
Lucan  upbraids  him  doling  his  visit  to  Egypt^  if  it  were  not  on 
that  occasion  assumed,  as  some  think,  to  hide  his  real  projeots^  was 
one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  his  mind.    As  soon  as  he  thought 
Graul  was  quiet  he  hurried  to  Qlyria,^  animated  by  the  desire  to 
see  those  nations,  and  to  observe  their  customs  for  himself.     His 
journey  into  Britain,  though  by  Suetonius  attributed  to  avarice^ 
which  had  been  kindled  by  the  report  of  enormous  pearls  of  fine 
quality  to  be  found  on  our  coasts,  is  by  himself  attributed  to  his 
desire  to  see  so  strange  a  country,  and  to  be  the  first  to  conquer  it^ 
His  account  of  our  iidand,  though  imperfect^  is  extremely  interest- 
ing^    He  mentions  many  of  our  products.     The  existence  of  lead 
and  iron  ore  was  known  to  him;  he  does  not  allude  to  tin,  but  ita 
occurrence  can  hardly  have  been  tmknown  to  him.     He  remarks 
that  the  beech  and  pine  do  not  grow  in  the  south  of  England, 
which  is  probably  an  inaccuracy,**  and  he  falls  into  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  the  north  of  Scotland  enjoys  in  winter  a  period  of 
thirty  days  total  darkness.     His  account  of  Gaul,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  Grermany,  is  more  explicit     He  gives  a  fine  description 
of  the  Druids  and  their  mysterious  religion,  noticing  in  particular 
the  firm  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  begot  indiJQTe- 
rence  to  death,  and  was  a  great  incentive  to  bravery.^    The  effects 
of  this  belief  are  dwelt  on  by  Lucan  in  one  of  his  most  effective 
passages,^  which  is  greatly  borrowed  from  Caesar.   Their  knowledge 
of  letters,  and  their  jealous  restriction  of  it  to  themselves  and 
express  prohibition  of  any  written  literature,  he  attributes  partly 
to  their  desire  to  keep  the  people  ignorant,  the  common  feeling  of 
a  powerful  priesthood,  and  partly  to  a  conviction  that  writing 
injures  the  memory,  which  among  men  of  action  should  be  kept 
in  constont  exercise.     His  acquaintance  with  Overman  civilization 
is  more  superficial,  and  shows  that  incapacity  for  scientific  criticism 

1  B.  G.  iii.  7* 

'  Saetonios  thns  speaks  {Vit.  Caes.  24)  of  his  wanton  aggressioii,  "3r«s 
deinde  uUa  belli  oecatione  ns  imtuH  qtridem  ae  periculori  aibstinuit  taim  ftde^ 
Talis  tarn  ifnfesUs  a^fma  g$ntibui  uUro  laesaaUia, "  An  excellent  comment  on 
Roman  lost  of  dommion. 

'  I  am  told  by  Professor  Rolleston  that  Caesar  is  here  mistaken.  The 
Dine,  by  which  he  presumably  meant  the  Scotch  fir,  certainly  existed  in  the 
nrst  century  b.o.;  and  as  to  the  beech,  Bumham  beeches  were  then  fine 
young  trees.  Donbtlees  changes  have  come  over  our  vegetation.  The  linden 
or  lime  is  perhaps  native,  the  small-leaTed  species  certainly  so ;  more  doubts 
ful  is  the  English  elm,  which  has  now  developed  specific  differences  which 
have  caused  botanists  to  rank  it  apart  There  is,  perhaps,  some  uncertainty 
as  to  the  exact  import  of  the  ^ora  fagtu, 

«  B.  O.  vi  U,  m*  '  I'hars.  L  445-457. 
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wliich  was  common  to  all  antiquity.^  His  testimony  to  the  chastity 
of  the  Grerman  race,  confinned  dN^rwards  by  Tacitus,  is  interest- 
ing as  showing  one  of  the  causes  which  hare  oontribnted  to  its 
greatness.  He  relates,  with  apparent  belief,  the  existence  of  seyeral 
extraordinary  quadrupeds  in  the  vast  Hercynian  forest,  such  as  the 
unicorn  of  heraldry,  which  here  first  appears ;  the  elk,  which  has 
no  joints  to  its  legs,  and  cannot  lie  down,  whose  bulk  he  depreci- 
ates as  much  as  he  exaggerates  that  of  the  urus  or  wild  bull,  which 
he  describes  as  hardly  inferior  to  the  elephant  in  size.  To  have 
slain  one  of  these  gigantic  animals,  and  carried  off  its  horns  as  a 
trophy,  was  almost  as  great  a  glory  as  the  possession  of  the  grizzly 
befu^s  claws  among  the  Indians  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  Some 
of  his  remarks  on  the  temper  of  the  Crauls  might  be  applied  almost 
without  change  to  their  modem  representative&  The  French  €lan 
is  done  ample  justice  to,  as  well  as  the  instability  and  self-esteem 
of  that  great  people.  ''  Ut  ad  bdla  stiscipienda  GaUorum  alaeer 
et  promptus  est  animuBj  sic  mollis  ac  minime  resistens  ad  calami- 
iaies  jperferendas  meris  eorum  est.^  And  again,  **  quod  sunt  in 
capessendis  cansUiis  mobiles  et  novis  plerumque  rebus  student."* 
He  notices  the  tall  stature  of  both  Gauls  and  Germans,  which  was 
at  first  the  cause  of  some  terror  to  his  soldiers,  and  some  contemp- 
tuousness  on  their  part«  <'  Plerisgue  hominibus  GaUis  pros  mag- 
idtvdine  corporum  suorum  brevitas  nostra  contemptui  est" 

Caesar  himself  Vas  of  commanding  presence,  great  bodily  endu- 
rance, and  heroic  personal  daring.  These  were  qualities  which  his 
enemies  knew  how  to  respect  On  one  occasion,  when  his  legions 
were  blockaded  in  Germany,  he  penetrated  at  night  to  his  camp 
disguised  as  a  Graul;  and  in  more  than  one  battle  he  turned  the 
fortune  of  the  day  by  his  extraordinary  personal  courage,  fighting 
on  foot  before  his  wavering  troops,  or  snatching  the  standard  from 
the  centurion's  timid  grasp.  He  took  the  greatest  pains  to  collect 
accurate  information,  and  frequently  he  teUs  us  who  his  informants 
were.^  Where  there  was  no  reason  for  the  suppression  or  mis- 
representation of  truth,  Caesar's  statements  may  be  implicitly  relied 
on.  No  man  knew  human  nature' better,  or  how  to  decide  between 
conflicting  assertions.  He  rarely  indulges  in  conjecture,  but  in 
inyestigating  the  motives  of  his  adversaries  he  is  penetrating  and 
unmerciful  At  the  commencement  of  the  treatise  on  the  civil 
war  he  gives  his  opinion  as  to  the  considerations  that  weighed  with 
Lentulus,  Cato,  Scipio,  and  Pompey;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
man  that  of  all  he  deals  most  h^^y  with  Cato,  whose  pretensions 
annoyed  him,  and  in  whose  virtue  he  did  not  believe.    To  the 

1  B.  G.  vi.  19.        «  lb.  Ui.  20.        •  lb.  ir.  6.         Mb.  see  i,  80;  iL  Sa 
^  lb.  ii.  17;  v.  5.    lb.  iii  16,  49,  and  many  other  paafagen^ 
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bzayest  of  his  Gallic  enemies  he  is  not  unjust  The  Nervii  in  par- 
ticular, by  their  courage  and  self-devotion,  excite  his  warm  admi- 
ration,^ and  while  he  felt  it  necessary  to  exterminate  them,  they 
aeem  to  have  been  among  the  very  few  that  moved  his  pity. 

As  to  the  style  of  these  two  great  works,  no  better  criticism  can 
be  given  than  that  of  Cicero  in  the  BnUua  ;*  "  They  are  worthy  of 
all  praise :  they  are  unadorned,  straightforward,  and  elegant,  every 
ornament  being  stripped  off  as  it  were  a  garment  While  he  desired 
to  give  others  the  material  out  of  which  to  create  a  history ;  he 
may  perhaps  have  done  a  kindness  to  conceited  writers  who  wish  to 
trick  them  out  with  meretricious  graces ; '  but  he  has  deterred  all 
men  of  sound  taste  from  touchix^  them.  For  in  history  a  pure 
and  brilliant  conciseness  of  style  is  the  highest  attainable  beauty.'' 
Condensed  as  they  are,  and  often  almost  bald,  they  have  that  match- 
less clearness  which  marks  the  mind  that  is  master  of  its  entire 
subject  We  have  only  to  compare  them  with  the  excellent  but 
immeasurably  inferior  commentaries  of  Hirtius  to  estimate  their 
value  in  this  respect  Precision,  arrangement,  method,  are  qualities 
that  never  leave  them  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  they  are  so  imperfect  and  that  the  text  is  not  in  a  better 
state.  In  the  Civil  War  particularly,  gaps  frequently  occur,  and  both 
the  beginning  and  the  end  are  lost  They  were  written  during  the 
campaign,  though  no  doubt  cast  into  their  present  form  in  the  in- 
tervals of  winter  leisure.  Hirtius,  who,  at  Caesar's  request,  appended 
an  eighth  book  to  the  CroUic  War,  tells  us  in  a  letter  to  Balbus,  how 
rapicSy  he  wrote.  "  I  wish  that  those  who  will  read  my  book 
could  know  how  unwillingly  I  took  it  in  hand,  that  I  might 
acquit  myself  of  folly  and  arrogance  in  completing  what  Caesar  had 
begun.  For  all  agree  that  the  elegance  of  these  commentaries  sur^ 
passes  the  most  laborious  efforts  of  other  writer&  They  were 
edited  to  prevent  historians  being  ignorant  of  matters  of  such  high 
importance.  But  so  highly  are  they  approved  by  the  univerKd 
verdict  that  the  power  of  amplifying  them  has  been  rather  taken 
away  than  bestowed  by  their  publication.^  And  yet  I  have  a  right 
to  marvel  at  this  even  more  than  others.  For  while  others  know 
how  faultiessly  they  are  written,  I  know  with  what  ease  and 
rapidity  he  dashed  them  off  For  Caesar,  besides  the  highest  con- 
ceivable literary  gift,  possessed  the  most  perfect  skill  in  explain- 
ing his  designs."    Tins  testimony  of  his  most  intimate  friend  is 

»  B.  G.  ii  16,  207.  "  Brut.  Ixxv.  262. 

s  '*  Calamtstris  iniurtre,**  a  metanbor  from  curling  the  hair  with  hot  irons. 
The  entire  description  is  in  the  language  of  sculpture,  by  which  Cicero 
implies  that  Caesar's  style  is  statuesque. 

*  "  Praerepia  non praebUn  facuUas.** 
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confirmed  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  works,  the  elaboration  of  which, 
tihough  very  great,  consists,  not  in  the  execution  of  details,  but  in 
the  carefully  meditated  design.  The  Commentaries  have  always 
been  a  favourite  book  with  soldiers  as  with  scholars.  Their  Let- 
tinity  is  not  more  pure  than  their  tactics  are  instructive.  'Nor  are 
the  loftier  graces  of  composition  wanting.  The  speeches  of  Cuho 
rise  into  eloquence.^  Petreius's  despair  at  the  impending  desertion 
of  his  army^  is  powerfully  drawn,  and  the  contrast,  brief  but 
effective,  between  the  Pompeians'  luxury  and  his  own  army's 
want  of  common  necessaries,  assumes  all  the  grandeur  of  a  moral 
warning.^ 

The  example  of  their  general  and  their  own  devotion  induced 
other  distinguished  men  to  complete  his  work.  A.  Hirtius  (consul 
43  B.a),  who  served  with  him  iu  the  Gallic  and  Civil  Wars,  as  we 
have  seen,  added  at  his  request  an  eighth  book  to  the  history  of 
the  former ;  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  best  critics  the  Alexandrine 
War  IB  also  by  his  hand.  From  these  two  treatises,  which  are 
written  in  careful  imitation  of  Caesar's  manner,  we  form  a  high 
conception  6f  the  literary  standard  among  men  of  education.  For 
Hirtius,  though  a  good  soldier  and  an  efficient  consul,  was  a  literary 
man  only  by  accident  It  was  Caesar  who  ordered  him  to  write, 
first  a  reply  to  Cicero's  panegyric  on  Cato,  and  then  the  GaUic 
Commentary.  ^Nevertheless,  his  two  books  show  no  inferiority  in 
taste  or  diction  to  those  of  his  illustrious  chief.  They  of  course 
lack  his  genius ;  but  there  is  the  same  purity  of  style,  the  same 
perfect  moderation  of  language. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  admirable  taste  of  the  highest 
conversational  language  at  Eome  in  the  seventh  century  of  the 
Bepublic.  Kot  only  Hirtius,  but  Matius,  Balbus,  Sulpicius, 
Brutus,  Cassius  and  other  correspondents  of  Cicero,  write  to  him 
in  a  dialect  as  pure  as  his  own«  It  is  true  they  have  not  his 
grace,  his  inimitable  freedom  and  copiousness.  Most  of  them  are 
somewhat  laboured,  and  give  us  the  impression  of  having  acquired 
with  difficulty  the  control  of  their  inflexible  material  But  an 
intimate  study  of  the  noble  language  in  which  they  wrote  compels 
us  to  admit  that  it  was  fully  equal  to  the  clear  exposition  of  the 
severest  thought  and  the  most  subtle  diplomatic  reasoning.  But 
its  prime  was  already  passing.  Even  men  of  the  noblest  family 
could  not  without  long  discipline  attain  the  lofty  standard  of  the 
best  conversational  requirements.  Sextus  Pompeius  is  said  to  have 
been  sermone  barbarus,^    On  this  Niebuhr  well  remarks :  "  It  is 

1  B.C.  ii.  27,  28.  «  Ih.  I  67. 

*  lb.  iii.  78.  Compare  also  the  brilliant  doBcription  of  the  siege  of  Salonae, 
liL  7.  *  Veil.  Pat.  u.  73. 
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remarkable  to  see  how  at  that  time  men  who  did  not  receive  a 
thorough  education  neglected  their  mother-tongue,  and  spoke  a 
corrupt  form  of  it  The  urbanitas,  or  perfection  of  the  language, 
easily  degenerated  unless  it  were  kept  up  by  careful  study.  Cicero  ^ 
speaks  of  the  aermo  urhanus  in  the  time  of  Laelius,  and  obserres 
Uiat  the  ladies  of  that  age  spoke  exquisitely.  But  in  Caesar's 
time  it  had  begun  to  decay."  Caesar,  in  one  of  his  writings,  tells 
his  reader  to  shun  like  a  rock  every  unusual  form  of  speech.^ 
And  this  admirable  counsel  he  has  himself  generally  followed — 
but  few  provincialisms  or  archaisms  can  be  detected  in  his  pages.^ 
In  purity  of  style  he  stands  far  at  the  head  of  all  the  Latin  his- 
toriana  The  authorship  of  the  African  War  is  doubtful ;  it  seems 
best,  with  Mebuhr,  to  assign  it  to  Oppius.  The  Spanish  War  is 
obviously  written  by  a  person  of  a  different  sort  It  may  either 
be,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  the  work  of  a  centurion  or  military  tribune 
in  the  common  rank  of  life,  or,  as  we  incline  to  think,  of  a  pro- 
vincial, perhaps  a  Spaniard,  who  was  well  read  in  the  oider  literature 
of  Eome,  but  could  not  seize  the  complex  and  delicate  idiom  of  the 
beau  monde  of  his  day.  With  vulgansms  like  bene  magniy  in  opere 
diMenti,^  and  inaccuracies  like  ad  ignoscendum  for  ad  ae  excusar^ 
dum^  qaam  opimam  for  quam  optiinamy^  he  combines  quotations 
from  F7nnius,  e,g.  hie  pee  pede  premttur^  armis  terwniur  arma^  and 
rhetorical  constructions,  e.</.  alteri  cdteris  non  eolum  mortem  morti 
exaggerdbanty  eed  tumvloe  tumvlie  exaequabant.^  He  quotes  the 
words  of  Caesar  in  a  form  of  which  we  can  hardly  believe  the 
dictator  to  have  been  guilty  :  "  Gaeear  gives  conditions :  he  never 
receives  them .''^^  and  again,  "/  am  Caesar:  I  keep  mj^/aitli."^^ 
Points  like  these,  to  which  we  may  add  his  fondness  for  dwelling 
on  hoirid  details  ^^  (always  omitted  by  Caesar),  and  for  showy 
^descriptions,  as  that  of  the  single  combat  between  Turpio  and 
Niger,^^  seem  to  mark  him  out  as  in  mind  if  not  in  race  a  SpaniardL 
These  are  the  very  features  we  find  recurring  in  Lucan  and  Seneca, 
which,  joined  to  undoubted  talent^  brought  a  .most  pernicious 
element  into  the  Latin  style. 

To  us  Caesar's  literary  power  is  shown  in  the  sphere  of  history. 
But  to  his  contemporaries  he  was  even  more  distinguished  in  other 
fields.  As  an  orator  he  was  second,  and  only  second,  to  Cicero.^' 
His  vigorous  sense,  dose  argument,  brilliant  wit,  and  perfect  oom- 

2  De  Or.  iii.  12.  *  See  AtU,  Oell  i.  10. 

sThe  word  arnbaeius  {^ctiefis);  and  the  forms  malacutf  detrifMiUosus^ 
UberttUi  (abL),  Senatu  (dat.).    Bat  them  last  can  be  paralleled  from  Cicero. 

*  B.  H.  5.  »  Id.  6.  •  Id.  88.  ^  id.  81.  •  Id.  6. 

•  Id.  16.  1*  Id.  19.  "  Kg,  20.  "  lb. 

^  Tao.  De  Or.  21.     '*  Non  alioB  contra  Ciceronem  aomuiaretur."    Quint, 
z.  L  114. 
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mand  of  language,  made  him,  from  Ms  first  appearance  as  aocoser 
of  Dolabella  at  the  age  of  22,  one  of  the  foremost  orators  of  Rome. 
And  he  possessed  also,  though  he  kept  in  check,  that  greatest 
weapon  of  eloquence,  the  power  to  stir  the  passions.  But  with  hiir 
eloquence  was  a  means,  not  an  end.  He  spoke  to  gain  his  point, 
not  to  acquire  fame ;  and  thus  thought  less  of  enriching  than  of 
enforcing  his  arguments.  One  ornament  of  speech,  however,  he 
pursued  with  the  greatest  zeal,  namely,  good  taste  and  refinement;^ 
and  in  this,  according  to  Cicero,  he  stood  ahove  all  his  rivals. 
Unhappily,  not  a  single  speech  remains ;  only  a  few  characteristio 
fragments,  from  which  we  can  but  feel  the  more  how  much  we 
have  lost* 

Besides  speeches,  which  were  part  of  his  pubUc  life,  he  showed 
a  deep  interest  in  science.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  grammar, 
de  AnalogiOy  for  which  he  found  time  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his 
busiest  campaigns^  and  dedicated  to  Cicero,^  much  to  the  orator*s 
delight  In  the  dedication  occur  these  generous  words,  "  If  many 
by  study  and  practice  have  laboured  to  express  their  thoughts  in 
noble  language,  of  which  art  I  opnsider  you  to  be  almost  the 
author  and  originator,  it  is  our  duty  to  regard  you  as  one  who 
has  well  deserved  of  the  name  and  dignity  of  the  Eoman  people." 
The  treatise  was  in^nded  as  an  introduction  to  philosophy  and 
eloquence,  and  was  itself  founded  on  philosophical  principles;'^ 
and  beyond  doubt  it  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  jihat  luminous 
arrangement  which  was  inseparable  from  Caesar's  mind.  Some  of 
his  conclusions  are  curious ;  he  lays  down  that  the  genitive  of 
dies  is  die;^  the  genitive  plural  oipanisy  para ;  panum,  partump 
the  accusative  of  twrho^  turbonem  ;^  the  perfect  of  mordeo  and  the 
like,  memordi  not  momordi  ;•  the  genitive  of  PompeiuSy  PompeiiV^ 
The  forma  maximu8y  opHmuSy  murdctpiurn^^^  &c  which  he  intro- 
duced, seem  to  have  been  accepted  on  his  authority,  and  to  have 
established  themselves  finally  in  the  language. 

As  chief  pontifex  he  interested  himself  with  a  digest  of  the 
Auspices,  which  he  carried  as  far  as  sixteen  books.^  The  Augur' 
idiOy  which  are  mentioned  by  Priscian,  are  perhaps  a  second  part 
of  Uie  same  treatise.     He  also  wrote  an  essay  on  Divination^ 

^  EleganUiOy  Brnt  72,  252. 

'  The  best  will  be  found  in  Snet  Jul.  Caes.  vi.  Aul.  Gel.  v.  18,  xiiL  8. 
Val.  Max.  r.  8.  Besides  we  can  form  some  idea  of  them  from  the  analysis 
of  them  in  his  own  Commentaries. 

*  De  Analogiay  in  two  books,  Suet.  56.  ^  Brut.  IxxiL 

*  See  the  long  quotation  in  OelL  ziz.  8.  *  Cell.  ix.  li. 
'  Charis.  L  114.  •  Ibid. 

»  GclL  vii.  9.  »  PriHO.  i.  645. 

11  CassiocL  ex  Annaeo  Comato.— De  Otihog,  col.  2228.     *'  Macrob.  i  Id. 
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like  that  of  Cicero.  In  this  he  probably  dlBcloeed  his  real 
opinions,  which  we  know  from  other  sources  were  those  of  the 
extremest  scepticism.  There  seemed  no  incongruity  in  a  man 
who  disbelieyed  the  popular  religion  holding  the  sacred  office  of 
pontif  ex.  The  persuasion  that  religion  was  merely  a  department 
of  the  civil  order  was  considered,  even  by  Cicero,  to  absolve  men 
from  any  conscientious  allegiance  to  it  After  his  elevation  to 
the  perpetual  dictatorship  he  turned  his  niind  to  astronomy,  owing 
to  the  necessities  of  the  calendar ;  and  composed,  or  at  least  pub- 
lished, several  books  which  were  thought  by  no  means  unsoientific, 
and  are  frequently  quoted.^  Of  his  poems  we  shall  speak  in 
another  place.  The  only  remaining  works  are  his  two  pamphlets 
against  Cato,  to  which  Juvenal  refers  :^ 

**  Maiorem  qnam  snnt  duo  Caesaiis  Anticatones." 

These  were  intended  as  a  'reply  to  Cicero's  laudatory  essay,  but 
though  written  with  the  greatest  ability,  were  deeply  prejudiced 
and  did  not  carry  the  people  with  them.®  The  witty  or  proverbial 
sayings  of  Caesar  were  coUected  either  during  his  life,  or  after  his 
death,  and  formed  an  interesting  collection.  Some  of  them  attest 
his  pride,  as  "ify  word  is  law;"^  ^^ I  am  not  Tang,  but  Caesar;"^ 
others  his  clemency,  as,  ^^ Spare  the  citizens;"^  others  his  greatness 
of  soul,  as,  "  Caeaai^a  wife  must  he  above  suspicion."'^ 

Several  of  his  letters  are  preserved;  they  are  in  admirable 
taste,  but  do  not  present  any  special  points  for  criticism.  With 
Caesar  ends  the  collection  of  genuine  letter-writers,  who  wrote  in 
conversational  style,  without  reference  to  publicity.  In  after 
times  we  have  indeed  numerous  so-called  letters,  but  they  are  no 
longer  the  same  class  of  composition  asthese;  nor  have  any  modem 
letters  the  vigour,  grace,  and  freedom  of  those  of  Cicero  and  Caesar. 

A  friend  of  many  great  men,  and  especially  of  Atticus, 
Cornelius  Nepos  (74  ?~24  b.o.)  owes  his  fame  to  the  kindness  of 
fortune  more  than  to  his  own  achievements.  Had  we  possessed 
only  the  account  of  him  given  by  his  friends,  we  should  have  be- 
wailed the  loss  of  a  learnt  and  eloquent  author.®  Fortunately  we 
have  the  means  of  judging  of  his  talent  by  a  short  fragment  of  his 
work  On  llhistrioua  Men^  which,  though  it  relegates  him  to  the 
second  rank  in  intellect,  does  credit  to  his  character  and  heart^  It 

1  E.g.  Macrob.  Sat  i.  W.    Plin.  xviii.  36.  ■  Sat.  vi.  884. 

*  Cicero  caUs  them  VituperaUoTieSt  ad  Att.  ziL  41.  ^  Suet  Caea.  77. 

*  Suet  79.  «  lb.  76.    Flor.  iv.  11,  60. 

7  lb.  74.  B  Dgetia  lupitert  et  labariosis.  Cat  i.  7. 

*  More  particularly  the  life  of  bis  friend  Atticus,  wbich  oreathes  a  really 
beautiful  spirit,  thougb  it  suppresses  some  traits  in  his  character  whi(^  a 
perfectly  truthful  account  would  not  have  suppressed. 
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consists  of  the  lives  of  sereial  Greek  generals  and  statesmen,  written 
in  a  compendions  and  popular  style,  adapted  especially  for  school 
reading,  where  it  has  always  been  in  great  request  Besides  these 
there  are  short  accounts  of  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal,  and  of  the 
Eomans,  Gato  and.  Atticus.  The  last-mentioned  biography  is  an 
extract  from  a  lost  work,  De  Historieis  Latinis,  among  whom 
friendship  prompts  him  to  class  the  good-natured  and  cultivated 
banker.  The  series  of  illustrious  men  extended  over  sixteen 
books,  and  was  divided  under  the  headings  of  kings,  generals, 
lawyers,  orators,  poets,  historians,  philosophers,  and  grammarians. 
To  each  of  these  two  books  were  devoted,  one  of  Greek,  and  one 
of  Latin  examples.^  Of  those  we  possess  the  life  of  Atticus  is  the 
only  one  of  any  historical  value,  the  rest  being  mere  super- 
ficial compilations,  and  not  always  from  the  best  authorities. 
Besides  the  older  generation,  he  had  friends  also  among  the 
younger.  Catullus,  who  like  him  came  from  Grallia  Gisalpina, 
pays  in  his  first  poem  a  tribute  of  gratitude,  due  probably  to 
his  timely  patronage.  The  work  mentioned  there  as  that  on  which 
the  fame  of  Nepos  rested  was  called  Chronica,  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  laborious  attempt  to  form  a  comparative  chronology  of  Greek 
and  Eoman  History,  and  to  have  contained  three  books.  Subse- 
quently, he  preferred  biographical  studies,  in  which  field,  besides 
his  chief  work,  he  edited  a  series  of  JSasempla,  or  patterns  for 
imitation,  of  the  character  of  our  modem  Self  Heip,  and  intended 
to  wean  youthful  minds  from  the  corrupt  f asluons  of  their  time.  A 
Life  of  Oicero  would  probably  be  of  great  use  to  us,  had  fortune 
spared  it ;  for  I^epos  knew  Cicero  well,  and  had  access  through 
Atticus  to  all  his  correspondence.  At  Atticus's  request  he  wrote 
also  a  biography  of  Cato  at  greater  length  than  the  short  one  which 
we  possess.  It  has  been  observed  by  Merivale^  that  the  Bomans 
wore  specially  fitted  for  biographical  writing.  The  rhetorical  cast 
of  their  minds  and  their  disposition  to  reverence  commanding 
meiit  made  them  admirable  panegyrists ;  and  few  would  celebrate 
where  they  did  not  mean  to  praise.  Of  his  general  character  as 
a  historian  Mr  Oscar  Browning  in  his  useful  edition  says :  "  He  is 
most  untrustworthy.  It  is  often  difficult  to  disentangle  the 
wilful  complications  of  his  chronology ;  and  he  tries  to  enhance 
the  value  of  what  he  is  relating  by  a  foolish  exaggeration  which 
is  only  too  transparent  to  deceive.^  His  style  is  clear,  a  merit 
attributable  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and,  as  a  rule,  elegant, 
though  verging  here  and  there  on  prettiness.  Though  of  the  same 
age  as  Caesar  he  adopts  a  more  modem  Latinity.    We  miss  the 

^  ThiB  is  Nipperdey's  arrangement  *  Hiat  Rom.  voL  viiL 
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qoairied  marble  which  polish  haidens  but  does  not  wear  away. 
Kepos's  language  is  a  softer  substance,  and  becomes  thin  beneath 
the  file.  He  is  occasionally  inaccurate.  In  the  Phodan^  we  have 
a  sentence  incomplete ;  in  the  Chabrias^  we  have  an  accusative 
(Agetilaum)  with  nothing  to  govern  it ;  we  have  utUb  se  for  arvte 
eiinij  a  fault,  by  the  way,  into  which  almost  every  Latin  writer  is 
apt  to  fall,  since  the  rules  on  which  the  true  practice  is  built  are 
among  the  subtiest  in  any  language.^  We  have  poetical  construc- 
tions, as  tollere  conailia  iniit ;  popular  ones,  as  infitiaa  it^  dum 
with  the  perfect  tense,  and  colloquialisms  like  impraeserUiarum ; 
we  have  Graecizing  words  like  deuteretury  aiUomatias,  and  curious 
inflexions  such  as  Thuynis^  Cotiy  Datdmi^  genitives  of  Thuys^ 
CotySy^  and  Datamesy  respectively.  We  see  in  ITepos,  as  in  Xeno- 
phon,  the  first  signs  of  a  coming  change.  He  forms  a  link 
between  the  exclusively  prosaic  style  of  Cicero  and  Caesar,  and 
prose  softened  and  coloured  with  poetic  beauties,  which  was 
brought  to  such  perfection  by  Livy. 

After  the  life  of  Hannibal,  in  the  MS.,  occurred  an  epigram  by 
the  grammarian  Aemilius  Probus  inscribing  the  work  to  Theo- 
dosius.  By  this  scholars  were  long  misled.  It  was  Lambinus 
who  first  proved  that  the  pure  Latinity  of  the  lives  could  not, 
except  by  magic,  be  the  product  of  the  Theodosian  age ;  and  as 
ancient  testimony  amply  justified  the  assignment  of  the  life  of 
Atticus  to  Nepos,  and  he  was  known  also  to  have  been  the  author 
of  just  such  a  book  as  came  out  under  Probus's  name,  the  great 
scholar  boldly  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  series  of  biographies 
we  possess  were  the  veritable  work  of  Nepos.  For  a  time  con- 
troversy raged.  A  via  media  was  discovered  which  regarded 
them  as  an  abridgment  in  Theodosius's  time  of  the  fuller  original 
work.  But  this  view,  which  was  but  a  concession  to  prejudice^ 
is  now  generally  abandoned,  and  few  would  care  to  dispute  the 
accuracy  of  Lambinus's  penetrating  criticism.^ 

The  first  artistic  historian  of  Eome  is  C.  SALLUSiinB  Crispus 
(86-34  B.a).  This  great  writer  was  bom  at  Amitemum  in  the 
year  in  which  Marius  died,  and,  as  we  know  from  himself,  he 
came  to  Eome  burning  with  ambition  to  ennoble  his  name,  and 
studied  with  that  purpose  the  various  arts  of  popularity.  He  rose 
steadily  through  the  quaestorship  to  the  tribuneship  of  the  plebs 
(52  B.a),  and  so  became  a  member  of  the  senate.   From  this  position 

1  ii.  2.  « i.  2. 

'They  are  folly  ezpoonded  in  the  second  volmne  of  Roby*8  Latin 
Gramnuur. 

*  Unless  Cottu  be  thonght  a  more  accurate  representative  of  the  Greek. 

*  Nipperdey,  xxzvi.-xxxyiii.  quoted  by  TenneL 
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he  was  degraded  (50  B.a)  on  the  plea  of  adultery,  committed 
some  years  before  witli  the  wife  of  Annius  Milo,  a  disgrace  he 
seems  to  have  deeply  felt,  although  it  was  probably  instigated  by 
political  and  not  moral  disapprobation.  For  Sallust  was  a  warm 
admirer  and  partisan  of  Caesar,  who  in  time  (47  B.a)  made  him 
praetor,  thus  restoring  his  rank ;  and  assigned  him  (46  B.a)  the 
province  of  Numidia,  from  which  he  carried  an  enormous  fortune, 
for  the  most  part,  we  fear,  unrighteously  obtained.  On  his  return 
(45  B.a),  content  with  his  success,  he  sank  into  private  life ;  and 
to  the  leiBure  and  study  of  his  later  jeaxs  we  owe  the  works  that 
have  made  him  famous.  He  employed  his  wealth  in  ministering 
to  his  comfort  His  favourite  retreats  were  a  villa  at  Tibur  which 
had  once  been  Caesar's,  and  a  magnificent  palace  which  he  built 
in  the  suburbs  of  Eome,  surrounded  by  pleasure-grounds,  after- 
wards well-known  as  the  '^  Grardens  of  Sallust,"  and  as  the  residence 
of  successive  emperor&  The  preacher  of  ancient  virtue  was  an 
adept  in  modem  luxury.  Augustus  chose  the  historian's  dwelling 
as  the  scene  of  his  most  simiptuous  entertainments ;  Vespasian  pre- 
ferred it  to  the  palace  of  the  Caesars ;  Nerva  and  Aurelian,  stem 
as  they  were,  made  it  their  constant  abode.^  And  yet  Sallust  was 
not  a  happy  man.  The  inconsistency  of  conduct  and  the  whirl- 
wind  of  political  passion  in  which  mostmen  then  lived,  seem  to  have 
sapped  the  springs  of  life  and  worn  out  body  and  mind  before  their 
time.  Caesar's  activity  had  at  his  death  b^;un  to  make  him  old ;' 
Sallust  lived  only  to  the  age  of  52 ;  Lucretius  and  Catullus  were 
even  younger  when  they  died.  And  the  views  of  life  presented 
in  their  works  are  far  from  hopefuL  Sallust,  indeed,  praises 
virtue ;  but  it  is  an  ideal  of  the  past,  colossal  but  extinct,  on  which 
his  gloomy  eloquence  is  exhausted.  Among  his  contemporaries 
he  finds  no  vestige  of  ancient  goodness;  honour  has  beeome  a 
traffic,  ambition  has  turned  to  avarice,  and  envy  has  taken  the 
place  of  public  spirit  From  this  scene  of  turpitude  he  selects  two 
men  who  in  diverse  ways  recall  the  strong  features  of  antiquity. 
These  are  Caesar  and  Cato ;  the  one  the  idol  of  the  people,  whom 
with  real  persuasion  they  adored  as  a  god  ;^  the  other  the  idol  of 
the  senate,  whom  the  Pompeian  poet  exalts  even  above  the  gods.^ 
The  contrast  and  balancing  of  the  virtues  of  these  two  great  men 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  passages  in  Sallust^ 

From  his  position  in  public  life  and  from  his  intimjacy  with 
Caesar,  he  had  gained  excellent  opportunities  of  acquiring  correct 
information,  ^e  desire  to  write  history  seems  to  have  come  on 
him  in  later  life.     Success  had  no  more  illusions  for  hint    The 

1  Dnnlop,  iL  p.  146.  Snet  Caes.  45.  •  lb.  66. 

^  yidrix  causa  de    placuii,  Bed  tnda  CaUmi^Vhm.  L  128.     ^  Catil  58. 
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bitterness  with,  wliicli  he  touclies  on  his  early  misfortunes  ^  shows 
that  their  memory  still  rankled  within  him.  And  the  pains  with 
which  he  justifies  his  historical  pursuits  indicates  a  stifled  anxiety 
to  enter  once  more  the  race  for  honours,  which  yet  experience  teUs 
him  is  but  vanity.  The  profligacy  of  his  youth,  grossly  overdrawn 
by  malice,'  was  yet  no  doubt  a  ground  of  remorse ;  and  though 
the  severity  of  his  opening  chapters  is  somewhat  ostentatious,  there 
is  no  intrinsic  mark  of  insincerity  about  theuL  They  are,  it  is 
true,  quite  superfluous.  Jogurtha's  trickery  can  be  understood 
without  a  preliminary  discourse  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul ; 
and  Catiline's  character  is  not  such  as  to  suggest  a  preface  on  the 
dignity  of  writing  history.  But  with  all  their  inappropriateness, 
these  introductions  are  valuable  specimens  of  the  writer's  best 
thoughts  and  concentrated  vigour  of  language.  In  the  CaiUiney 
his  earliest  work,  he  announces  his  intention  of  subjecting  certain 
episodes  of  Eoman  history'  to  a  thorough  treatment,  omitting 
those  parts  which  had  been  done  justice  to  by  former  writers. 
Thus  it  is  improbable  that  Sallust  touched  the  period  of  Sulla^^ 
both  from  the  high  opinion  he  formed  of  Sisenna's  account,  and 
from  the  words  neque  alio  loco  de  Sidlae  rebuts  dicturi  sumus  ;^ 
nevertheless,  some  of  the  events  he  selected  doubtless  fell  within 
Sulla's  lifetime,  and  this  may  have  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that 
he  wrote  a  history  of  the  dictator.  Though  Sallust's  Htstoriae 
are  generally  described  as  a  consecutive  work  from  the  premature 
movements  of  Lepidus  on  Sulla's  death^  (78  b.o.)  to  the  end  of  the 
Mithridatic  war  (63  B.a),  this  cannot  be  proved.  It  is  equally 
possible  that  his  series  of  independent  historical  cameos  may  have 
been  published  together,  arranged  in  chronological  order,  and  under 
the  common  title  of  Historiae,  The  Jugurtha  and  CaiUinOj  how- 
ever, are  separate  works;  they  are  always  quoted  as  such,  and 
formed  a  kind  of  commencement  and  finish  to  the  intermediate 
studies. 

Of  the  histories  (in  five  books  dedicated  to  the  younger  Lucul- 
lus),  we  have  but  a  few  fragments,  mostly  speeches,  of  which  the 

^  Cat,  8.    The  chapter  is  yery  characteristic ;  Jug.  3,  scarcely  less  so. 

'  Suet.  Gram.  15,  teUs  ns  uiat  a  freedman  of  Pompey  named  Lenaens 
vilified  Sallust ;  he  qnotes  one  sentence :  Nebuhnem  vUa  acriptisque  mondro- 
sum;  proiterea priacorum  CaUmiaqus  ifMrudUusimum Jwrefni,  Of.  Pseudo- 
Cic.  DecL  in  Sail.  8 ;  Dio  Hist.  Bom.  48,  9. 

*  Re»  gedaa  earptim  ui  quaeque  memaria  digna  videbanhtr,  pemeribert. 
Cat  4. 

^  Ansor.  Id,  i7.  ad  Nepotem  implies  that  he  began  his  histoxy  90  b. a 
Cf.  Plutarch,  Compar,  of  Svlla  and  Lyaantder.  And  see  on  this  controversy 
riot  Biog.  B.  V.  SaUuiL  *  Jag.  95.  •  Suet  J.G.  8. 
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style  seems  a  litQe  fuller  than  usual  Our  jndgment  of  the  Mrriter 
must  be  based  upon  the  two  essays  that  have  reached  us  entire, 
that  on  the  war  with  Jugurtha,  and  that  on  the  Catilinarian  con- 
spiracy. Sallust  takes  credit  to  himself,  in  words  that  Tacitus 
has  aknost  adopted,^  for  a  strict  impartiality.  Compared  with  his 
predecessors  he  probably  toas  impartial,  and  considering  the  close- 
ness of  the  events  to  his  own  time  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  one 
could  have  been  more  so.  For  he  wisely  confined  himself  to 
periods  neither  too  remote  for  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  nor 
too  recent  for  the  disentanglement  of  truth.  When  Catiline  fell 
(63  a  a)  the  historian  was  twenty-two  years  old,  and  this  is  the 
latest  point  to  which  his  studies  reacL  As  a  friend  of  Caesar  he 
was  an  enemy  of  Cicero,  and  two  declamations  are  extant,  the 
productions  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,^  in  which  these  two  great 
men  vituperate  one  another.  But  no  vituperation  is  found  in 
Sallust's  works.  There  is,  indeed,  a  coldness  and  reserve,  a  dis- 
inclination to  praise  the  conduct  and  even  the  oratory  of  the 
consul  which  bespeaks  a  mind  less  noble  than  Cicero's.^  But 
&cts  are  not  perverted,  nor  is  the  odium  of  an  unconstitutional 
act  thrown  on  Cicero  alone,  as  we  know  it  was  thrown  by 
Caesar's  more  unscrupulous  partisans,  and  connived  at  by  Caesar 
himself.  The  veneration  of  Sallust  for  his  great  chief  is  con- 
spicuous. Caesar  is  brought  into  steady  prominence ;  his  influence 
is  everywhere  implied.  But  Sallust,  however  clearly  he  betrays 
the  ascendancy  of  Caesar  over  himself,^  does  not  on  all  points 
follow  his  lead.  While,  with  Caesar,  he  believes  fortune,  or 
more  properly  chance,  to  rule  human  affairs,  he  retains  his  belief 
in  virtue  and  immortality,^  both  of  which  Caesar  rejected.  He 
can  not  only  admit,  but  glorify  the  virtues  of  Cato,  which  Caesar 
ridiculed  and  denied.  But  he  is  anxious  to  set  the  democratic 
policy  in  the  most  favourable  light  Hence  he  depicts  Cato 
rather  than  Cicero  as  the  senatorial  champion,  because  his  imprac- 
ticable views  seemed  to  justify  Caesar's  opposition;®  he  throws  into 
fierce  relief  the  vices  of  Scaurus  who  was  princepa  Senahis  ;  ^  and 
misrepresents  the  conduct  of  Turpilius  through  a  desire  to  screen 
Marius.^  As  to  his  authorities,  we  find  that  he  gave  way  to  the 
prevailing  tendency  to  manipulate  them.     The  speeches  of  Caesar 

^  A  spe,  metu^  pariQnu^  liber, — Cat.  4 ;  cf.  Tac.  Hist  LI.    So  in  the 
Annals,  tine  ira  et  duduK 
'  This  is  not  certain,  bat  the  consensus  of  scholars  is  in  faToor  of  it 

*  Gat  81,  Cioero*s  speech  is  called  luculenta  atque  iiiiUa  Beipublieae,  cL 
ch.  4S. 

«  lb.  8,  41,  compared  with  Gaes.  6.  C.  ii.  8  ;  iii.  58,  60« 

*  lb.  1,  compared  with  62  (Caesar's  speech). 

*  See  esp.  Cat  64.  '  Jug.  16.  *  lb.  67. 
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and  Cato  in  the  senate,  which  he  surely  might  have  transcribed, 
he  prefers  to  remodel  according  to  his  own  ideas,  eloquently  no 
doubt,  but  the  originals  would  have  been  in  better  place,  and 
entitled  him  to  our  gratitude.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
speech  of  Marius.  That  of  Memmius^  he  professes  to  give  intact ; 
but  its  genuineness  is  doubtful  The  letter  of  Catiline  to  Catulus, 
that  of  Lentulus  and  his  message  to  Catiline,  may  be  accepted  as 
original  documents.^  In  the  sifting  of  less  accessible  authorities 
he  is  culpably  careless.  His  account  of  the  early  history  of  Africa 
is  almost  worthless,  though  he  speaks  of  having  drawn  it  from  the 
books  of  King  Hiempsal,  and  taken  pains  to  insert  what  was 
generally  thought  worthy  of  credit.  It  is  in  the  delineation  of 
character  that  ^aUust's  penetration  is  unmistakably  shown. 
Besides  the  instances  already  given,  we  may  mention  the  admir- 
able sketch  of  Sulla^^  and  the  no  less  admirable  ones  of  Catiline^ 
and  Jugurtha.^  His  power  of  depicting  the  terrors  of  conscience 
is  tremendou&  No  language  can  surpass  in  condensed  but  lifelike 
intensity  the  terms  in  which  he  paints  the  guilty  noble  carrying 
remorse  on  his  countenance  and  driven  by  inwcuid  agony  to  acts 
of  desperation.* 

His  style  is  peculiar.  He  himself  evidently  imitated,  and  was 
thought  by  Quintilian  to  rival,  Thucydides.^  But  the  resem- 
blance is  in  language  only.  The  deep  insight  of  the  Athenian 
into  the  connexion  of  events  is  far  removed  from  the  popular 
rhetoric  in  which  the  Roman  deplores  the  decline  of  virtue.  And 
the  brevity,  by  which  both  are  characterised,  while  in  the  one  it 
is  nothing  but  the  incapacity  of  the  hand  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rush  of  thought,  in  the  other  forms  the  artistic  result  of  a  careful 
process  of  excision  and  compression.  While  the  one  kindles 
reflection,  the  other  baulks  it  Nevertheless  the  style  of  Sallust 
has  a  special  charm  and  will  always  find  admirers  to  give  it 
the  palm  among  Latin  hiBtorie&  llie  archaisms  which  adorn  or 
deface  it,  the  poetical  constructions  which  tinge  its  classicality,  the 
rough  periods  without  particles  of  connexion  which  impart  to 
it  a  masculine  hardness,  are  so  fused  together  into  a  harmonious 
fabric  that  after  the  first  reading  most  students  recur  to  it  with 
genuine  pleasure.^    On  the  whole  it  is  more  modem  than  that  of 

>  Jog.  81.  *  Cat.  85,  43 ;  cf.  also  ch.  49.  *  Jog.  95. 

*  Cat  5.  *  Jug.  6,  sqq.  ^  Cat.  15,  and  very  similarly  Jug.  73. 

'  Quint  z.  1,  Nee  opponere  Thucudidi  Satlvatiwm  vtrear.  The  moRt 
obvious  imitations  are,  Cat  12,  18,  where  the  general  decline  of  virtue  seems 
based  on  Thuc.  ilL  82,  88  ;  and  the  speeches  which  obviously  take  his  for  a 
model. 

^  As  instances  we  give — mvUo  maaeime  migerabiU  (Cat  86),  ineuUus,  iU 
(54),  negltgiaaet  (Jug.  40),  discordiotus  (66),  &o.    Poetical  constructions  ore 
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Nepoe,  and  resembles  more  than  any  other  that  of  Tacitus.  Its 
bievity  raiely  falls  into  obscurity^  though  it  sometimes  borders  on 
affectation.  There  is  an  appearance  as  if  he  was  never  satisfied, 
but  always  straining  after  an  excellence  beyond  his  powers.  It 
is  emphatically  a  cultured  style,  and,  as  such  often  recalls  older 
authors.  Now  it  is  a  reminiscence  of  Homer :  ctliud  dattsum  in 
pectoref  cdiud  in  lingita  promptum  habere;^  now  of  a  Latin 
tragedian :  seeundae  res  sapientium  animoa  foHgard,  Much  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  Sallust's  defects,  when  we  remember  that 
no  model  of  historical  writing  yet  existed  at  Home.  Some  of  the 
aphorisms  which  are  scattered  in  his  book  are  wonderfully  con- 
densed, and  have  passed  into  proverbs.  Concordia  parvae  res 
erescwat  from  the  lugurtha;  and  idem  vdle,  idem  noUcy  ea  demum 
firma  amicitia  est,  from  the  Ckxtiline,  are  instances  familiar  to  all. 
The  prose  of  Sallust  differs  from  that  of  Cicero  in  being  less 
rhythmical;  the  hexametrical  ending  which  the  orator  rightly 
rejects,  is  in  him  not  infrequent  It  is  probably  a  concession  to 
Greek  habit^  SaUust  did  good  service  in  pointing  out  what  his- 
torical writing  should  be,  and  his  example  was  of  such  service  to 
livy  that,  had  it  not  been  for  him,  it  is  possible  the  great  master- 
history  would  never  have  been  designed. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  period  was  fruitful  in  historians. 
Tubero  (49-47  B.a)  is  the  only  other  whose  works  are  men- 
tioned j  the  convulsions  of  the  state,  the  short  but  sullen  repose, 
broken  by  Caesar^s  death  (44  B.a),  the  bloodthirsty  sway  of  the 
triumvirs,  and  the  contests  which  ended  in  the  final  overthrow  at 
Actium  (31  B.O.),  were  not  favourable  to  historical  enterprise.  But 
private  notes  were  carefully  kept,  and  men's  memories  were 
strengthened  by  silence,  so  that  circumstances  naturally  inculcated 
waitmg  in  patience  until  the  time  for  speaking  out  diould  have 
arrived.* 

— Iftf,  for  gerund,  often ;  pUraque  nchUiUu  for  maxima  pan  nobUium  (Cat 

17).     For  cuyTuUton  of.  Cat  6,  et  taepisa. 
^  Cat  10.    The  well-knownjline  Zs  x  cTcpoy  k\p  icc^0oi  M  ^fMfflf,  Awo  ik 

fidCot,  Ib  the  originaL 
'  Ib.  L  1,  virtus  dara  aetemaque  habelur;  obedientia  finsciL 
'  It  should  perhaps  be  noticed  that  many  MSS.  apeU  the  name  Saliutiiia. 
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APPENDIX. 

On  the  Ada  Diwma  and  Ada  Senaius, 


It  U  well  known  that  there  was  a 
sort  of  journal  at  Rome  analogoos, 
perhaps,  to  our  Oaxdte,  but  its  nature 
and  origin  are  somewhat  uncertain. 
Suetonius  (Caes.  20)  haa  this  account : 
"  Iniio  honore,  primus  omnium  indi- 
tuttf  ut  tarn  Stnatus  quam  popult  di- 
wma ada  eof^fieerentur  d  publicaren- 
tUTf**  which  seems  naturally  to  imply 
that  the  people's  ada  had  been  pub- 
lished every  day  before  Caesar's  consul- 
ship, and  that*he  did  the  same  thing 
for  the  (Ida  of  the  senate.  Before 
investigating  these  we  must  distin- 
guish them  m>m  certain  other  acta: — 
(1)  Oivilia,  containing  a  register  of 
births,  deaths,  marriages,  and  divor- 
ces, called  iivoypa/^ai  by  Polybius,  and 
alluded  to  by  Cicero  {ad  Fam.  viiL  7) 
and  others.  These  were  at  first  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  the  censors, 
afterwards  to  the  praefecti  aerarii.  (2) 
Forensia,  comprising  lists  of  laws, 
plebiscites,  elections  of  aediles,  tri- 
Dunes,  &c  like  the  9fifi6<na  ypd/ifiara 
at  Athens,  placed  among  the  archives 
annexed  to  various  temples,  especially 
that  of  Saturn.  (8)  ludiciaria,  tibe 
legal  reports,  often  called  geda,  kept 
in  a  special  tabularium,  under  the 
chai^  of  military  men  discharged 
from  active  service,  (i)  Jfilitaria, 
which  contained  reports  of  aU  the  men 
employed  in  war,  their  height,  age, 
conduct,  accomplishments,  &c  These 
were  entrusted  to  an  officer  called  lHh 
rarius  kgionia  (Veg.  ii.  l9),  or  some- 
times tdbularius  eaairensis,  but  so  only 
in  the  later  Latin.  Other  less  strictly 
formal  documents,  aa  lists  of  cases, 
precedents,  &c.  seem  to  have  been  also 
called  ada,  but  the  above  are  tiie 
regular  kinds. 

The  Ada  Senaius  or  deliberations  of 
the  senate  were  not  published  until 
Caesar.  They  were  kept  jealously 
secret,  aa  is  proved  by  a  quaint  stor^ 
by  Cato,  quoted  in  Aulus  Gellius  (i. 
28).  At  all  important  deliberations 
A  senator,  usually  the  praetor  as  being 


one  of  the  junior  members,  acted  ai 
secretary.  In  the  imperial  times  this 
functionary  was  always  a  confidant  of 
the  emperor.  The  ada  were  some- 
times inscribed  on  tabuUu  fmblicae 
(Cic  pro  SulL  14,  16),  but  only  on 
occasions  when  it  was  held  expedient 
to  make  them  known.  As  a  rule  the 
publication  of  the  resolution  (Senattu 
C<msultum)  was  the  first  intimation 
the  people  had  of  the  decisions  of  their 
rulers.  In  the  times  of  the  emperors 
there  were  also  ada  of  each  emperor, 
apparently  the  memoranda  of  state 
councils  held  by  him,  and  communi- 
cated to  the  senate  ifor  them  to  act 
upon.  There  apjiear  also  to  have 
been  ada  of  private  families  when  the 
estates  were  large  enough  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  keep  them.  These  aro 
alluded  to  in  Petronius  Arbiter  (ch. 
58).  We  are  now  come  to  the  Ada 
Diuma,  Populi,  Urhana  or  Fubliea, 
by  all  which  names  the  same  thing  is 
meant  The  earliest  allusion  to  them 
is  a  passage  of  Sem  ronius  AseUio, 
who  aistin|i^hes  the  annals  from  the 
diaria,  which  the  Greeks  call  i^fitpls 
(ap.  A.  Gell.  V.  18).  When  about 
the  year  181  b.o.  the  Annales  were 
redacted  into  a  complete  fonn,  ^e 
ada  probably  began.  When  Servius 
(ad.  Aen.  i.  878)  says  that  the  ^TinaZe* 
registered  each  day  all  noteworthy 
events  that  had  occurred,  he  is  ap- 
parently confounding  them  with  the 
ada^  which  seem  to  have  quietly 
taken  their  place.  During  the  time 
that  Cicero  was  absent  in  Cilicia  (62 
B.O.)  he  received  the  news  of  town 
from  his  friend  Coelius  (Cic.  Fam. 
viii.  1,  8, 12,  &c.).  These  news  com- 
prised aU  the  topics  which  we  should 
find  now-a-days  in  a  daily  paper.  As- 
conius  Pedianus,  a  commentator  on 
Cicero  of  the  time  of  Claudius,  in  hia 
notes  on  the  Milo  (p.  47,  ed.  OrelL 
1838),  quotes  several  passages  from 
the  ada,  on  the  authority  of  which 
he  bases   some   of  his   arguments. 
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Among  them  are  analvBes  of  forensic 
orations,  political  and  judicial;  and 
it  is  theraore  prolMible  that  these 
formed  a  regular  portion  of  the  daily 
journal  in  the  latest  age  of  the  Re- 
public When  Antony  offered  Caesar 
a  crown  on  the  feast  of  the  Lupercalia, 
Caesar  ordered  it  to  be  notea  in  the 
ada  (Dio  xliv.  11);  Antony,  as  we 
know  from  Cicero,  even  entered  the 
fact  in  the  FaaU,  or  religious  calendar. 
Augustus  continued  the  publication  of 
the  Acta  PopuXi,  under  certain  limita- 
flons,  analogous  to  the  control  exer- 
cised over  journalism  by  the  govern- 


ments of  modem  £urope ;  but  he  in- 
terdicted that  of  the  Acta  SencUtu 
(Suet  Aug.  86).  Later  emperors 
abridged  even  this  liberty.  A  portico 
in  Rome  having  been  in  danser  of  fall- 
ing and  shored  up  by  a  skmul  archi- 
tect, Tiberius  forbade  the  publication 
of  his  name  (Dio  Ivii.  21).  Nero  re- 
laxed the  supervision  of  the  press,  but 
it  was  afterwards  re-established.  For 
the  genuine  fragments  of  the  Acta,  see 
the  treatise  by  Vict.  Le  Clerc,  sttr  lea 
joumaux  chez  lea  Bomaina^  fn.>m 
which  this  notice  is  taken. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

TUK   HiJSTORT   Of   POBTBT    TO    THB   ClOSB    Of   TUB   KePUBLIO^- 
EiBB  Of  AlBZANDBINISM — ^LUGBBTIUS — GaTULLUS. 

As  long  as  the  drama  was  ciQtiyated  poetry  had  not  ceased  to  he 
popular  in  its  tone.  But  we  have  already  mentioned  that  coinci- 
dentally  with  the  rise  of  Sulla  dramatic  productiveness  ceased. 
We  hear,  indeed,  that  J.  Caesab  Strabo  ^ahout  90  aa)  wrote 
tragedies,  hut  they  were  prohahly  never  performed  Comedy,  as 
hitherto  practised,  was  ahnost  equally  mute.  The  only  forms 
that  lingered  on  were  the  AteUanaey  and  those  few  pleheian  types 
of  comedy  known  as  Togata  and  Tahemaria*  But  even  these 
had  now  withered.  The  present  epoch  hrings  hef ore  us  a  fresh 
type  of  composition  in  the  Mime,  which  now  first  took  a  literary 
shape.  Mimes  had  indeed  existed  in  some  sort  from  a  very  early 
period,  hut  no  art  had  heen  applied  to  their  cultivation,  and 
they  had  held  a  position  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  national 
farce.  But  several  circumstances  now  conspired  to  hring  them 
into  greater  prominence.  Firsts  the  great  increase  of  luxury  and 
show,  and  Tnth  it  the  appetite  for  the  gaudy  trappings  of  the 
tepedade;  secondly,  the  failure  of  legitimate  drama,  and  the  fact 
that  the  AteUanae,  with  their  patrician  surroxmdings,  were  only 
half  popular;  and  lastly,  the  familiarity  with  the  different  offshoots 
of  Greek  comedy,  thrown  out  in  rank  profusion  at  Alexandria, 
and  capahle  of  assimilation  with  the  plastic  materials  of  the  Mimus. 
These  worthless  products,  issued  \mder  the  names  of  Ehinthon, 
Sopater,  Sciras,  and  Timon,  were  conspicuous  for  the  entire 
ahsence  of  restraint  with  which  they  treated  serious  suhjects,  as 
well  as  for  a  merry-andrew  style  of  humour  easily  natur^ised,  if 
it  were  not  already  present^  among  the  huge  concourse  of  idlers 
who  came  to  sate  their  appetite  for  indecency  without  altogether 
sacrificing  the  pretence  of  a  dramatic  spectacle.  Two  things 
marked  off  the  Mimua  from  the  Atdlana  or  national  farce  \  the 
players  appeared  without  masks,^  and  women  were  allowed  to  act 
^  The  tcton  in  the  AUUaruu  not  only  wore  maakB  bat  had  the  privily 
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Ihis  opened  the  gates  to  licentiousness.  We  find  from  Cicero 
that  Mimae  bore  a  disreputable  character,^  but  from  their  personal 
charms  and  accomplishments  often  became  the  chosen  companions 
of  the  profligate  nobles  of  the  day.  Under  the  Empire  this  was 
still  more  the  case.  Kingsley,  in  his  Hypatia,  has  given  a  lif  elik9 
sketch  of  one  of  these  elegant  but  dissolute  femedes.  To  these 
seductive  innovations  the  Mime  added  some  conservative  features. 
It  absorbed  many  characteristics  of  legitimate  comedy.  The  actors 
were  not  necessarily  planipedes  in  fact,  though  they  remained  so 
in  name;^  they  might  wear  the  soccus^  and  the  Greek  dress*  of  the 
higher  comedy.  The  Mimes  seem  to  have  formed  at  this  time 
interludes  between  the  acts  of  a  regular  drama.  Hence  they  were 
at  once  simple  and  short,  seasoned  with  as  many  coarse  jests  as 
could  be  crowded  into  a  limited  compass,  with  plenty  of  music, 
dancing,  and  expressive  gesture-language.  Their  plot  was  always 
the  same,  and  never  failed  to  please;  it  struck  the  key-note  of  all 
decaying  societies,  the  discomfiture  of  the  husband  by  the  wife.^ 
Nevertheless,  popular  as  was  the  Mime,  it  was,  even  in  Caesar's 
time,  obliged  to  share  the  palm  of  attractiveness  with  bear-fights, 
boxing  matches,  processions  of  strange  beasts,  foreign  treasures, 
captives  of  uncouth  aspect^  and  other  curiosities,  which  passed 
sometimes  for  hours  across  the  stage,  feeding  the  gaze  of  an 
unlettered  crowd,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  drama  and  interlude 
alike.  Thirty  years  later,  Horace^  declares  that  against  such  com- 
petitors no  play  could  get  a  silent  hearing. 

of  refcising  to  take  them  off  if  they  acted  badly,  which  was  the  penally 
exacted  from  thuse  actors  in  the  legitimate  drama  who  failed  to  satiBiy  their 
audience.  Masks  do  not  appear  to  have  been  used  even  in  the  drama  until 
about  100  B.O. 

^  Second  Philippic.  *  Planipedes  audit  FaMos.    Juv.  viii  190. 

s  *^OrJ<m8<nC8lea/rmd9oek'be<mJ**  Milton  here  adopts  the  Latin  synonyme 
.for  comedy.  ^  The  Pallium,    This,  of  course,  was  not  always  worn. 

*  Ovid's  account  of  the  MiTWUs  is  drawn  to  the  life,  and  is  instructive  as 
showing  the  moral  food  provided  for  the  people  under  the  paternal  govern- 
ment of  the  emperors  (Tr.  ii.  497).  As  an  excuse  for  his  own  free  limguage 
he  says,  Quid  si  seripsissem  Mimos  obscaena  iocanUs  Qui  semper  vetiti  crimen 
amoris  hdbent;  In  quibus  assidue  cuUus  procedit  adulter ^  Verhaque  dot  stuUo 
eallida  nupta  vvro  t  NuHlis  haec  virgo,  matroiuique,  virqus,  puerque  Speetat, 
et  ex  magna  parte  Senatus  adest.  NeG  satis  incestis  temerari  vocibtu  aures; 
Assuescunt  oculi  multa  pudenda  pati  .  .  .  Quo  mimis  prodest,  scaena  est 
hicrosa  poetaej  &c  The  laxity  of  the  modem  ballet  is  a  &iDt  shadow  of  the 
indecency  of  the  Mime. 

*  The  passage  is  as  follows  (Ep.  ii  1,  185):  Media  inter  earmina  poscunt 
Aut  wrsvm  aut  pugiUs :  his  nam  pUbecuUt  plaudit.  Verum  squitis  quoqve 
iam  miravit  aJb  aure  voluptas  Omnis  adineertosoculos  .  .  .  Captivumpor- 
tatursburf  eaptiva  Corinthus :  Esseda  festviumU^  piUnta^  petorrita^  naves  .  .  . 
lUderet  Bemocritus,  et  .  .  ,  Spsctaret  populum  ludis  attentius  ipsis  Ut  siU 

O 
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This  being  the  hunentable  state  of  things,  we  are  snxprised  to 
find  that  Mune  writing  was  practised  by  two  men  of  yigoroos 
talent  and  philosophic  colture,  whose  fragments,  so  far  from 
betraying  any  concession  to  the  prevailing  depravity,  are  above  the 
ordinary  tone  of  ancient  comic  morality.  They  are  the  knight 
D.  Labbrius  (106-43  &a)  and  Pubulius  Stbus  (fl.  44  &a),  an 
enfranchised  Syrian  slave.  It  is  probable  that  Caesar  lent  his 
countenance  to  these  writers  in  the  hope  of  raising  their  art  His 
patronage  was  valuable;  but  he  put  a  great  indig^ty  (45  B.a)  on 
Laberius.  The  old  man,  for  he  was  then  sixty  y^ais  of  age,  had 
written  Mimes  for  a  generation^  but  had  never  acted  in  them  him- 
self. Caesar,  whom  he  may  have  offended  by  indiscreet  allusionay^ 
recommended  him  to  appear  in  person  against  his  rival  Syra& 
This  recommendation,  as  he  wdl  knew,  was  equivalent  to  a 
command.  In  the  prologue  he  expresses  his  sense  of  the 
affit>nt  with  great  manlineas  and  force  of  languaga  We  quote 
some  lines  from  it^  as  a  specimen  of  the  best  plebeian  Latin ; 

**  Keoeflflltas,  coins  cunos  traDsverei  impetmn 
Yolaemnt  mnlti  effogere,  paaci  potnenmt, 
Quo  me  detnisit  paene  extrexniB  aeoflibua  f 
Quern  nulla  ambitio,  nulla  unquam  laigitio, 
Nullns  timor,  via  nulla,  nulla  auctoritas 
Movere  potuit  in  iuventa  de  statu. 
Ecoe  in  senecta  ut  facile  labefecit  loco 
Viri  ezcellentis  mente  clemente  edita 
Summissa  placide  blandiloqnens  oiatio! 
£t  enim  ipsi  di  negare  cui  nil  potuerunt, 
Hominem  me  dene^are  quia  posset  pati  t 
Ego  blB  trioenis  actia  annis  sme  nota, 
Eques  Romanus  e  lare  egressus  meo, 
Domum  reverter  mimus — ^ni  mimm  hoc  die 
Uno  plus  vixi  mihi  quam  Tivendum  fuit 
•  •  •  •  •  t  0 

Porro,  Quirites,  libertatem  perdimus.'*  * 

In  these  noble  lines  we  see  the  native  eloquence  of  a  free  spirit. 
But  the  poet's  wrathful  muse  roused  itself  in  vain.  Caesar 
awarded  the  prize  to  Syrus,  saying  to  Laberius  in  an  impromptu 
verse  of  polite  condescension, 

"  Favente  tibi  me  victus,  Laberi^  es  a  Syio."* 

From  this  time  the  old  knight  surrendered  the  stage  to  his 
younger  and  more  polished  rival 

pmebentem  mimo  spedaeula  vlura^  etc.  From  certain  remarks  in  Cicero  wo 
gather  that  things  were  not  much  better  even  in  his  day. 

-  This  is  what  Gellins  (xrii.  14,  2)  says. 

*  The  whole  is  preserved,  Macrob.  S.  li  7,  and  is  well  worth  Nadino. 

8  Cic.  ad  Att  xii.  18.  ^ 
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Syms  was  a  native  of  Aiitiocb,  and  remarkable  from  bis  child- 
hood  for  the  beauty  of  bis  person  and  bis  sparkling  wit^  to  which  he 
owed  bis  freedom.  His  talent  soon  raised  biTn  to  eminence  as  an 
improvisatore  and  dramatic  declaimer.  He  trusted  mostly  to 
extempore  inspiration  when  acting  his  Mimes,  but  wrote  certain 
episodes  where  it  was  necessary  to  do  so.  His  works  abounded 
with  moral  apophthegms,  tersely  expressed.  We  possess  857 
yerses,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  ascribed  to  birn^  of  which 
perhaps  half  are  genuine.  This  collection  was  made  early  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  it  was  much  used  for  purposes  of  education. 
AVe  append  a  few  examples  of  these  sayings :  ^ 

'*  Beneficium  dando  acdpit,  qui  digno  dediL" 

"  Furor  fit  laesa  saepioB  patientia. " 

*'  Comes  facondns  in  via  pro  yehicnlo  est" 

**  Nimium  altercando  yeritas  amittitiir." 

"  Iniuriamm  remediam  est  obUyio.** 

"  Malum  est  consilium  quod  mntari  non  i>otest.'' 

**  Nunqxuun  peridum  sine  perido  yincitur." 

Horace  mentions  Laberius  not  uncomplimentorily,  though  he  pro- 
J esses  no  interest  in  the  sort  of  composition  he  represented.^ 
rerhaps  he  judged  him  by  his  audience.  Besides  these  two  men^ 
(/N.  Matius  (about  44  b.c.)  also  wrote  Mirmarnbi  about  the  same 
date.  They  are  described  as  Mimicae  fahdae^  versibua  plerunque 
iambids  conscriptaey^  and  appear  to  have  differed  in  some  way 
from  the  actual  mimes,  probably  in  not  being  represented  on  the 
stage.  They  reappear  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  whose  friend 
Yeboinius  Rokanus  (he  tells  ns  in  one  of  his  letters^)  wrote 
Mimiambi  tenuiter,  argute,  venuste,  et  in  hoc  geriere  eioquenitssime. 
This  shows  that  for  a  long  time  a  certain  refinement  and  elabora- 
tion was  compatible  with  the  style  of  Mime  writing.* 

The  Pantmaimi  have  been  confused  with  the  Mimi;  but  they 
differed  in  being  dancers,  not  actors ;  they  represent  the  inevitable 
development  of  the  mimic  art,  which,  as  Ovid  says  in  his 
Tristia^  even  in  its  earlier  manifestations,  enlisted  the  eye  as 
mucb  as  the  ear.  In  Imperial  times  they  almost  engrossed  the 
stage.  Ptladbs  and  Bathtllub  are  monimients  of  a  depraved 
taste,  which  could  raise  these  men  to  offices  of  state,  and  seek 

^  See  App.  note  2,  for  more  about  Syms. 

'  Hor.  Sat.  i  x.  6,  where  he  compares  bim  to  Lucilins. 

*  Examples  quoted  bv  Gellius,  x.  24  ;  xv.  26.  *  vf.  21, 

*  We  should  infer  this  also  from  allusions  to  Pythagorean  tenets,  and 
>ther  philosophical  questions,  which  occur  in  the  extant  fragments  d' 
Mimes.  •  Tr.  iL  503,  4. 
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their  society  with  such  zeal  that  the  empeiors  weie  compelled 
to  issue  stringent  enactments  to  forbid  it.  Tiobllius  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  of  these  effeminati;  he  is  satirised  bj  Horace,^ 
but  his  influence  was  inappreciable  compared  with  that  of  his 
successors.  The  pantomimus  aspired  to  render  the  emotions  of 
terror  or  love  more  speakingly  by  gesture  than  it  was  possible 
to  do  by  speech;  and  ancient  critics,  while  deploring,  seem  to 
have  admitted  this  claim.  The  moral  effect  of  such  exhibitions 
may  be  imagined.^ 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  in  Cicero's  time  the  interpretation  of 
the  great  dramatists'  conceptions  exercised  the  talents  of  several 
illustrious  actors,  the  two  best-known  of  whom  are  Aesopus,  the 
tragedian  (1 22-54  B.a),  and  EosciU8,the  comic  actor(120-611  B.a).^ 
After  the  exhaustion  of  dramatic  creativeness  a  period  of  splendid 
representation  naturally  follows.  It  was  so  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, it  was  so  at  Eome.  Of  the  two  men,  Eoscius  was  the 
greater  master ;  he  was  so  perfect  in  his  art  that  his  name  became 
a  synonym  for  excellence  in  any  brancL*  Neither  of  them,  how- 
ever, embraced,  as  Garrick  did,  both  departments  of  the  art ;  their 
provinces  were  and  always  remained  distinct.  Both  had  the  privi- 
lege of  Cicero's  friendship ;  both  no  doubt  lent  him  the  benefit  of 
their  professional  advice.  Such  interchange  of  hints  between  an 
orator  and  an  actor  was  not  unexampled.  When  Hortensius 
spoke,  Eoscius  always  attended  to  study  his  suggestive  gestures, 
and  it  is  told  of  Cicero  himself  that  he  and  Eoscius  strove  which 
could  express  the  higher  emotious  more  perfectly  by  his  art. 
Eoscius  was  a  native  of  Solonium,  a  Latin  town,  his  praenomen 
was  Quintus ;  Aesopus  appeeirs  to  have  been  a  freedman  of  the 
Claudia  gens.  Of  other  actors  few  were  well-known  enough  to 
merit  notice.  Some  imagine  Dossbnnus,  mentioned  by  Horace,^ 
to  have  been  an  actor;  but  he  is  much  more  likely  to  be  the 
Fabius  Dossennus  quoted  as  an  author  of  Atdlanae  by  Pliny  in 
his  Natural  History.^  The  freedom  with  which  popular  actors 
were  allowed  to  treat  their  original  is  shown  by  Aesopus  on  one 

*  S,  1-8,  et  aL 

*  Yell.  Pat.  ii.  88,  where  Plancus  dancing  the  character  of  Glaacos  is 
descrihed,  cf.  Juv.  vi.  68. 

*  Quae  gravis  Aesopus,  quae  dodus  Eoscius  egit  (£p.  ii.  1,  82).  Qnintilian 
(Tn^.  Or.  zi.  8)  says,  HoKius  cUalior,  Aesopus  graviorfaU,  quod  iUe  amwt' 
dias,  hie  tragoedias  egit. 

^  Cic.  de  Or.t  28,  ISO.  As  Cicero  in  his  oration  for  Sextins  mentions  the 
expression  of  Aesopus's  eyes  and  face  while  acting,  it  is  supposed  that  he  did 
not  alwa3r8  wear  a  mask. 

»  Ep.  il  1,  178. 

'  ziY.  15.  Others  again  think  the  name  expresses  one  of  the  standing 
oharacters  of  the  Atellanae,  like  the  Macctis,  etc 
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occasion  (62  b.o.  1)  changing  the  words  Bruhta  qui  patriam  stabiH- 
verat  to  IkUlius,  a  change  which,  falling  in  with  the  people's 
humour  at  the  moment,  was  vociferously  applauded,  and  gratified 
Cicero's  vanity  not  a  Httla^  Aesopus  died  soon  aiter  (54  &a) ; 
EosciuB  did  not  live  so  long.  His  marvellous  beauty  when  a  youth 
is  the  subject  of  a  fine  epigram  by  Lutatius  Catulus,  already 
referred  to.^  Both  amassed  large  fortunes^  and  lived  in  princely 
style. 

While  the  stage  was  given  up  to  Mimes,  cultured  men  wrote 
tragedies  for  their  improvement  in  command  of  language.  Both 
Cicero  and  his  brother  wrought  assiduously  at  these  frigid  imitsr 
tions.  Caesar  followed  in  their  steps ;  and  no  doubt  the  practice 
was  conducive  to  copiousness  and  to  an  e£fective  simulation  of 
passion.  Their  appearance  as  orators  before  the  people  must  have 
called  out  such  different  mental  qualities  from  their  cold  and  cal- 
culating intercourse  with  one  another,  that  tragedy  writing  as  well 
as  declaiming  may  have  been  needful  to  keep  themselves  ready 
for  an  emergency.  Cicero,  as  is  well  known,  tried  hard  to  gain 
fame  as  a  poet  The  ridicule  which  all  ages  have  lavished  on  his 
unhappy  efibrts  has  been  a  severe  punishment  for  his  want  of 
self-knowledge.  Still,  judging  from  the  verses  that  remain,  we 
cannot  deny  him  the  praise  of  a  correct  and  elegant  versateur. 
Besides  several  translations  from  Homer  and  Euripides  scattered 
through  his  works,  and  a  few  quotations  by  hostile  critics  from 
his  epic  attempts,"  we  possess  a  large  part  of  his  translation  of 
Aratus's  Phaenomena,  written,  indeed,  in  his  early  days,  but  a 
graceful  specimen  of  Latin  verse,  and,  as  Munro^  has  shown, 
carefully  studied  and  often  imitated  by  Lucretius.  The  most 
noticeable  point  of  metre  is  his  disregard  of  the  final «,  no  less 
tlian  thrice  in  the  first  ninety  Hues,  a  practice  which  in  later  life 
he  stigmatised  as  subrusticurru  In  other  respects  his  hexameters 
are  a  decided  advance  on  those  of  Ennius  in  point  of  smoothness 
though  not  of  strengtL  He  still  aflfects  Greek  caesuras  which  are 
not  suited  to  the  Latin  cadence,^  and  his  rhythm  generally  lacks 
variety, 

'  Pro  Sext  68.  «  See  Book  L  chapter  viii, 

*  These  were  doubtless  maeh  the  worst  of  his  poetical  effusions.  It  was 
in  them  that  the  mach-abosed  lines  Ofartunatam  natam  meeongule  Bomam^ 
and  Cedant  arma  iogae,  concedcU  laurea  laudi^  occurred.  See  Forsyth,  Yit. 
Cic  p.  10,  11.  His  Otda  McurU  was  the  tribute  of  an  admiring  fellow- 
townsman.  ^  In  the  pre&ce  to  his  LucreHua, 

'  E.g.  Inferior  patUo  ut  Arie»  el  flunun  ad  AvMri  Inelinatior,  Atqm 
ttiam,  etc.  v.  77  ;  and  he  gives  countless  examples  of  that  hreak  after  the 
Xoorth  foot  which  Lucretius  also  affects,  e.g.  Arcturus  lumme  daro.  Two  or 
three  lines  are  imitated  by  Vix^l,  e.g.  v.  1,  ab  Jove  Aftuarum  pHmordia;  so 
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Caesai^s  pen  was  neatly  as  piolifia  He  wrote  besides  an  Oedipus 
a  poem  called  Laudea  HereidiSj  and  a  metrical  account  of  a  journey 
into  Spain  called  lier.^  Spoitive  effusions  on  yarious  plants  aie 
attributed  to  him  by  Pliny.  ^  All  these  Augustus  wisely  refused 
to  publish;  but  there  remain  two  excellent  epigrams,  one  on 
Terence,  already  alluded  to,  which  is  undoubtedly  genuine,*  the 
other  probably  so,  though  others  ascribe  it  to  Grermanicus  or  Domi- 
tian.^  But  the  rhythm,  purity  of  language,  and  continuous 
structure  of  the  couplets  seom  to  point  indisputably  to  an  earlier 
age.     It  is  as  follows—- 

'*  Thraz  pner,  astricto  glacie  dum  ludit  in  Uebro, 

Frigore  concretas  pondcre  rupit  aquas. 
Qunmque  imae  partes  rapido  tnherentur  ab  amne^ 

Abscidit,  hea  1  tenenun  labrica  testa  caput. 
Orba  quod  inventum  mater  dum  conderet  urna, 

'Hoc  peperi  flammis,  cetera,'  dixit,  'aquis.'" 

This  is  evidently  a  study  from  the  Greek,  probably  from  an 
Alexandrine  writer. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  mention  the 
influence  of  Alexandria  on  Eoman  literature.  Since  the  fall  of 
Carthage  Home  had  had  much  intercourse  with  the  capital  of  the 
Greek  world.  Her  thought,  erudition,  and  style,  had  acted 
strongly  upon  the  rude  imitators  of  Greek  refinement.  But 
hitherto  the  Bomans  had  not  been  ripe  for  receiving  these  influ- 
ences in  fuIL  In  Cicero's  time,  however,  and  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  his  labou;rs,  Latin  composition  of  all  kinds  had  advanced 
so  far  that  writers,  and  especially  poets,  began  to  feel  capable  •  of 
rivalling  their  Alexandrian  models.  This  type  of  Hellenism  was 
so  eminently  suited  to  Boman  comprehension  that,  once  introduced, 
it  could  not  fail  to  produce  striking  results.  The  results  it 
actually  produced  were  so  vast,  and  in  a  way  so  successful,  that 
we  must  pause  a  moment  to  contemplate  the  rise  of  the  city  which 
was  so  closely  connected  with  thenu 

Alexander  did  not  err  in  selecting,  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  for 
the  capital  that  should  perpetuate  his  name.  Its  site,  its  asso- 
ciations, religious,  artistic,  and  scientific,  and  the  tide  of  commerce 
that  was  certain  to  flow  through  it,  all  suggested  the  coast  of 
Egypt  as  the  fittest  point  of  attraction  for  the  industry  of  the 
Eastern  world,  while  the  rapid  fall  of  the  other  kingdoms  that 

T.  21,  obsUpum  eofnU  et  ttreti  cemice  reJUxum.  The  rhythm  of  v.  S,  cwn 
caeloqw  simul  nottfgqw  dUt^ue  fvnimiur^  suggests  a  well-knowu  line  in  the 
eiffhth  Aeneid,  olli  remigvo  nodenngue  dimnqv/e  fatigami, 

^  Suet  J.  C.  66.         *  N.  H.  ziz.  7.  *  Suet  vit  Ter.  see  page  51. 

^See  Bernhardy  Gmndr.  der  B.  L.  Aani,  200,  also  Caes.  Op.  ed.  £L 
COai-ke,  111^ 
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rose  from  (he  rains  of  his  Empire  contributed  to  make  the  new 
Merchant  City  the  natnial  inheritor  of  his  great  ideas.     The 
Ptolemies  well  fulfilled  the  task  which  Alexander's  foresight  had 
set  before  them.     They  aspired  to  make  their  capital  the  centre 
not  only  of  commercial  but  of  intellectual  production,  and  the 
repositozy  of  all  that  was  most  venerable  in  religion,  literature, 
and  art     To  achieve  this  end,  they  acted  with  the  magnificence,  but 
also  with  the  unscrupulousness  of  great  monarchs.     At  their  com- 
mand, a  princely  city  rose  from  the  sandhills  and  rushes  of  the 
Ganopic  mouth;  stately  temples  uniting  Greek  proportion  with 
Egyptian  grandeur,  long  quays  with  sheltered  docks,  ingenious 
contrivances  for  purifying  tiie  Nile  water  and  conducting  a  supply 
to  every  considerable  house  ;^  in  short,  every  product  of  a  luxu- 
rious civilisation  was  found  there,  except  the  refreshing  shade  of 
green  trees,  which,  beyond  a  few  of  the  commoner  kmds,  could 
not  be  forced  to  grow  on  the  shifting  sandy  soiL     The  great 
glory  of  Alexandria,  however,  was  its  public  library.     Founded 
by    Soter    (306-285    B.O.),  greatly  extended  by  Philadelphus 
(285-247  &a),  under  whom  grammatical  studies  attained  their 
highest  development,  enriched  by  Euergetes  (247-212  b.o.)  with 
genuine  MSS.  of  authors  fraudulently  obtained  from  their  owners 
to  whom  he  sent  back  copies  made  by  his  own  librarians,^  this 
collection  reached  under  Ihe  last-named  sovereign  the  enormous 
total  of  532,800  volumes,  of  which  the  great  majority  were  kept 
in  the  museum  which  formed  part  of  the  royal  palace,  and  about 
50,000  of  the  most  precious  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  the  patron 
deity  of  the  dty.^      Connected  with  the  museum  were  various 
endowments  analogous  to  our  professorships  and  fellowships  of 
colleges ;   under  the  Ptolemies  the  head  librarian,  in  after  times 
the  professor  of  rhetoric,  held  the  highest  post  within  this  ancient 
university.     The  librarian  was  usually  chief  priest  of  one  of  the 
greatest  gods,  Isis,  Osiris,  or  Serapis.^    His  appointment  was  for 
life,  and  lay  at  the  disposal  of  the  monarch.    Thus  the  museum 
was  essentially  a  court   institution,  and  its  savants  and  littera- 
teurs were  accomplished  courtiers  and  men  of  the  world.    Learn- 
ing being  1|lus  nursed  as  in  a  hot-bed,  its  products  were  rank, 

1  De  BelL  Alex.  4. 

'  Whenever  a  ship  touched  at  Alexandria,  Eneijgetes  sent  for  any  MSS. 
the  captain  might  have  on  board.  These  were  detained  in  the  nuuenm  and 
labellM  rh  U  rmv  vKotrnw. 

*  The  mnseom  was  aitoated  in  the  qaarter  of  the  dty  called  Brtuheium 
(Spartian.  in  fladr.  20).  Hee  Don.  and  MiUler,  Hist.  Ok.  lit  voL  ii. 
chap.  46. 

^  The  school  of  Alexandria  did  not  become  a  religions  centre  nntil  a  later 
date.    The  priestly  functions  of  the  librartans  are  historically  unimportant. 
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Imt  neiiher  baidy  nor  natniaL  Tbey  took  the  f  oxm  of  reocmdito 
mythological  eniditioii,  graimiur  and  exegeoBy  and  laborious 
imitation  of  the  ancients.  In  science  only  was  there  a  healthy 
spirit  of  research.  Mathematics  weie  splendidly  represented  by 
Eadid  and  ArRhimedes^  Geography  by  Eratosthenes,  Astnmomy 
by  B^parchus ;  for  these  men,  though  not  all  residents  in  Alex- 
andria, all  gained  their  principles  and  method  from  stady  within 
her  walls.  To  Aristarchns  {fl.  180  &a)  and  lus  contempo* 
raries  we  owe  the  final  revision  of  the  Greek  classic  texts ;  and 
the  service  thns  done  to  scholarship  and  literature  was  incalcolablQ. 
But  the  earlier  Alexandrines  seem  to  have  been  overwhelmed  by 
the  vastness  of  material  at  their  command.  Except  in  pastoral 
poetry,  which  in  reality  was  not  Alexandrine,^  there  was  no  crea- 
tive talent  shown  for  centuries.  The  true  importance  of  Alexan- 
dria in  the  history  of  thought  dates  from  Plotinus  (about  200  A.n.)» 
who  first  clearly  taught  that  mystic  philosophy  which  under  the 
name  of  Neoplakminn^  has  had  so  enduring  a  fascination  for  the 
human  spirit.  It  was  not^  however,  for  philosophy,  science^ 
or  theology  that  the  Romans  went  to  Alexandria.  It  was  for 
literary  models  which  should  less  hopelessly  defy  imitation  than 
those  of  old  Greece,  and  for  general  views  of  life  which  should 
approve  themselves  to  their  growing  enlightenment  These  they 
found  in  the  half-Greek,  half -cosmopolitan  culture  which  had 
there  taken  root  and  spread  widely  in  the  East  Even  beftnre 
Alexander's  death  there  had  been  signs  of  the  internal  break-up 
of  Hellenism,  now  that  it  had  attained  its  perfect  development 
Out  of  Athens  pure  Hellenism  had  at  no  time  been  able  to 
express  itself  successfully  in  literature.  And  even  in  Athens  the 
burden  of  Atticism,  if  we  may  say  so,  seems  to  have  become  too 
great  to  hoar.  We  see  a  desire  to  emancipate  both  thought  and 
expression  from  the  exquisite  but  confining  proportions  within 
which  they  had  as  yet  moved.  The  student  of  Euripides  observes 
a  struggle,  ineffectual  it  is  true,  but  pregnant  with  meaning, 
against  all  that  is  most  specially  recognised  as  conservative  and 
ZiationaL'  He  strives  to  pour  new  wine  into  old  bottles ;  but  in 
this  ease  the  bottles  are  too  strong  for  him  to  burst  The  Atticism 
which  had  guided  and  comprehended,  now  began  to  cramp  deve- 
lopment   To  make  a  worid-wide  out  of  a  Hellenic  form  of  bought 

*  It  \b  true  Theocritos  stayed  long  in  Alexandria.  Bat  his  inspirttion  is 
altogether  Sicilian,  and  as  mich  was  hailed  by  delight  by  the  AlezandriBea, 
who  were  tired  of  pedantry  and  compliment,  and  longed  for  nataralneas 
tfaongh  in  a  rustic  garb. 

*  This  is  the  true  gronnd  of  Aristophanes'  rooted  antipathy  to  Enripidea. 
The  two  minds  were  of  an  incompatible  order.  Aristophanes  represents 
Athena{  Euripides  the  human  spirit 
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It  is  neoeffiary  to  go  ontfiide  the  chaimed  soil  of  Greece.  Only  on 
the  bonks  of  the  Kile  will  the  new  culture  find  a  shiinO)  whose  re- 
mote and  mysterions  authority  frees  it  from  the  spell  of  Hellenism, 
now  no  longer  the  exponent  of  the  world's  thought,  while  it  is  near 
«i]on^  to  the  arena  where  human  progress  is  fightmg  its  way 
onwiod,  to  inspire  and  be  inspired  by  the  mighty  nation  that  is 
«uoo6eding  Greece  as  the  representative  of  mauldnd. 

The  contribution  of  Alexandria  to  human  progress  consists,  then, 
in  its  recoil  from  Greek  exclusiyeness,  in  its  sifting  of  what  was 
universal  in  Greek  thought  from  what  was  national^  and  present- 
ing the  former  in  a  systematised  form  for  the  enlightenment  of 
those  who  received  it  This  is  its  nobler  side ;  the  side  which 
inen  like  Ennius  and  Scipio  seized,  and  welded  into  a  harmoniouf 
imiokL  with  the  higher  national  tradition  of  Borne,  out  of  which 
union  arose  that  complex  product  to  which  the  name  humanitaa 
tms  80  happily  civen.  But  Alexandrian  culture  was  more  than 
cosmopolitan.  It  was  in  a  sense  anti-national.  Egyptian  super- 
stition, theurgy,  magic,  and  charlatanism  of  eveiy  sort,  tried  to 
amalgamate  with  the  imported  Greek  culture.  In  Greece  itself 
&ey  had  never  done  thi&  The  clear  light  of  Greek  intellect  had 
no  fellowship  with  the  obscure  or  the  mysterious.  It  drove  them 
into  comers  and  let  them  mutter  in  secret  But  the  moment  the 
lamp  of  culture  was  given  into  other  hands,  they  started  up  again 
unabashed  and  undismayed.  The  Alexandrine  thinkers  struggled 
to  make  Greek  influences  supreme,  to  exclude  altogether  those  of 
the  East ;  and  their  efforts  were  for  three  centuries  successful : 
neither  mysticism  nor  magic  reigned  in  the  museum  of  the 
Ptolemies.  But  this  victory  was  purchased  at  a  severe  cost  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  Alexandrian  scholars  had  made  them  pedants. 
They  gradually  ceased  to  care  for  the  thought  of  literature,  and 
busied  themselves  only  with  questions  of  learning  and  of  form. 
Their  multifarious  reading  made  them  think  that  tiiey  too  had  a 
Hterary  gift  Philetas  was  not  only  a  profound  logician,  but  ho 
effected  to  be  an  amatory  poet^  Callimachus,  the  brilliant  and 
courtly  librarian  of  Philadelphns,  wrote  nearly  every  kind  of 
poetry  that  existed.  Aratus  treated  the  abstruse  investigations  of 
Eudoxus  in  neat  verses  that  at  once  became  popular.  While  in 
the  great  periods  of  Greek  art  each  writer  had  been  content  to 
excel  in  a  single  branch,  it  now  became  the  fashion  for  the  same 
]K)et  to  be  Epicist,  Lyrist^  and  Elegy-writer  at  once. 

^  He  must  have  had  snine  real  beauties,  else  Theocritns  (rii.  40)  would 
Iiardly  praise  him  so  highly:  **  oh  yap  «-«  Kar*  ifihv  v6ov  o&Si  rhw  iffKhv 
'XtKtXiBop  fiiai/u  rhv  iic  "liyM  M^  ^tX^roy  AciSwv,  fidrpax9S  8i  vox'  ixpiias 
&s  rif  ip[ffZ». 
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Besides  the  new  treatment  of  old  forms,  there  were  three  hbuSk 
of  poetry,  first  developed  or  perfected  at  Alexandria,  which  have 
special  interest  for  ns  from  the  great  celebrity  they  gained  when 
imported  into  Borne.  They  are  the  didactic  poem,  the  erotic  elegy, 
and  the  epigram.  The  maxim  of  Callimachas  {characteristic  as  it 
is  of  his  narrow  mind)  /ifyi  PifiXLw  /x^  kojcof,  ''a  great  book  is  a 
great  eyil,"^  was  the  rule  on  which  these  poetasters  generally  acted 
The  didactic  poem  is  an  illegitimate  cross  between  science  and 
poetry.  In  the  creative  days  of  Greece  it  had  no  place.  Hesiod^ 
Pacmenides,  and  Empedocles  were,  indeed,  cited  as  examples.  But 
in  their  days  poetry  was  the  only  vehicle  of  literary  effort^  and  he 
who  wished  to  issue  accurate  information  was  driven  to  embody 
it  in  verse.  In  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  things  were  altogether 
different  It  was  consistent  neither  with  the  exactness  of  science 
nor  with  the  grace  of  the  Muses  to  treat  astronomy  or  geography 
as  subjects  for  poetry.  Still,  the  best  masters  of  this  style 
undoubtedly  attained  great  renown,  and  have  found  brilliant 
imitators,  not  only  in  Eoman,  but  in  modem  times. 

AaATUS  (280  &o.),  known  as  the  model  of  Cicero's,  and  in  a 
later  age  of  Domitian's^  youthful  essays  in  verse,  was  bom  at  Soli 
in  Gilicia  about  three  hundred  years  before  Christ  He  was  not 
a  scientific  man,'  but  popularised  in  hexameter  verse  the  astrono- 
mical works  of  Eudoxus,  of  which  he  formed  two  poems,  the 
Phaenomena  and  the  DiosemiOy  or  Prognostics,  lliese  were 
extravagantly  praised,  and  so  far  took  the  place  of  their  original 
that  commentaries  were  written  on  them  by  learned  men,^  while 
the  works  of  Eudoxus  were  in  danger  of  being  forgotten.  Nioan- 
DEB  (230  &a  ?),  still  less  ambitious,  wrote  a  poem  on  remedies  for 
vegetable  and  mineral  poisons  (a>Lc^c^ap^ouca),  and  for  the  bite? 
of  beasts  (9rjpuiKa)y  and  another  on  the  habits  of  birds  (opviBoyovCa). 
These  attracted  the  imitation  of  Macer  in  the  Augustan  age.  But 
the  most  celebrated  poets  were  Callimachxjs  (260  &a)  and  PmuB- 
TAB*  (280  B.a),  who  formed  the  models  of  I^pertius.  To  them 
we  owe  the  Erotic  Elegy,  whether  personal  or  mythological,  and 

^  Even  an  epic  poem  was,  if  it  extended  to  any  length,  now  considered 
tedioQs ;  'Er^AXio,  or  miniature  epics,  in  one,  two,  or  three  books,  became  the 
fashion. 

*  Others  assign  the  poem  which  has  come  down  to  ns  to  Gennanicna  the- 
fiither  of  Caligof a,  perhaps  with  better  reason. 

»  Cic.  De  Or.  I.  xvi.  69. 

^  Ovid  (Amor,  i,  15, 16)  expresses  the  high  estimate  of  Aratns  commoft. 
in  his  day:  Nulla  SophocUo  veniet  iaetura  eothumo.  Cum  sole  ei  luna 
semper  AreUus  erit  He  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  Alexandrine,  as  he 
Hred  at  the  court  of  Antigonns  in  Macedonia ;  bat  he  represents  tlie  sam* 
school  of  thought. 

'  They  are  generally  mentioned  together.    Prop  lY.  i  1,  &c 
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all  the  pedantic  omament  of  fictitiouB  paesioii  whicli  sncli  writings 
generally  display.  More  will  be  said  about  tbem  when  we  come 
to  the  elegiac  poeta.  Callimachus,  howeyer,  seems  to  have  carried 
his  art^  such  as  it  was,  to  perfection.  He  is  generally  considered 
the  prince  of  Greek  elegists,  and  his  extant  fragments  show  great 
nicety  and  finish  of  expression.  The  sacrilegious  theft  of  the  locks 
of  Berenice's  hair  from  the  temple  where  she  had  offered  them,  wus 
a  subject  too  well  suited  to  a  courtier's  muse  to  escape  treatment. 
Its  celebrity  is  due  to  the  translation  made  by  Catullus,  and  to  the 
appropriation  of  the  idea  by  Pope  in  his  Rape  of  the  Lock.  The 
short  epigram  was  also  much  in  vogue  at  Alexandria,  and  neat 
examples  abound  in  the  Anthology,  But  in  all  these  departments 
the  Eomans  imitated  with  such  zest  and  vigour  that  they  left 
their  masters  far  behind.  Ovid  and  Martial  are  as  superior  in 
their  way  to  Pluletas  and  Callimachus  as  Lucretius  and  Virgil  to 
Aratus  and  ApoUonius  Ehodiua.  This  last-mentioned  poet,  AfoIt 
LONius  Ehodius  (fi.  240  B.a),  demands  a  short  notice.  He  was 
the  pupil  of  Callimachus,  and  the  most  genuinely-gifted  of  all  the 
Alexandrine  school ;  he  incurred  the  envy  and  afterwards  the 
rancorous  hatred  of  his  preceptor,  through  whose  influence  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  Alexandria  and  seek  fame  at  Bhodes.  Here  he 
remained  all  his  life  and  wrote  his  most  celebrated  poem,  the  Epic 
of  the  Argonauts,  a  combination  of  sentiment^  learning,  and  grace- 
ful expression,  which  is  less  known  than  it  ought  to  be.  Its  chief 
interest  to  us  is  the  use  made  of  it  by  Yiigil,  who  studied  it  deeply 
and  drew  much  from  it.  We  now  observe  the  passion  of  love  as 
a  new  element  in  heroic  poetry,  scarcely  treated  in  Greece,  but 
henceforth  to  become  second  to  none  in  prominence,  and  through 
Dido,  to  secure  a  place  among  the  very  highest  flights  of  song.^ 
Jason  and  Medea,  the  nero  and  heroine  who  love  one  another, 
create  a  poetical  era.  An  epicist  of  even  greater  popularity  was 
EupHORioN  of  Chalcis  (274-203  B.G.),  whose  affected  prettineas 
and  rounded  cadences  charmed  the  ears  of  the  young  nobles.  He 
had  admirers  who  knew  him  by  heart,  who  declaimed  him  at  the 
baths,^  and  quoted  his  pathetic  passages  ad  nauseam.  He  was 
the  inventor  of  the  historical  romance  in  verse,  of  which  Home 
was  so  fruitful  A  Lucan,  a  Silius,  owe  their  inspiration  in  part 
to  him.     Lastly,  we  may  mention  that  the  drama  could  find  no 

*  Nothing  can  show  this  more  Btrikingly  than  the  fact  that  the  Poritan 
Milton  introdaces  the  Iotus  of  Adam  aud  £ye  in  the  central  part  of  hia 
poem. 

'  The  Cantares  Eupkoridniis  and  despiaers  of  Enoins,  with  whom  Cicero 
was  greatly  wroth.  Alluding  to  them  he  says  : — Jta  beUe  nM$  *'  Flavit 
ab  l4>iro  lenissimos  Onchesmitea."  ffunc  away^idCoyra  si  cui  vis  r&p 
^•mTtpwwpro  tuo  vendita.    Ad.  Att  vii.  2«  1. 
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place  at  Alexandria.  Only  learned  compilationB  of  recondite 
legend  and  frigid  declamation,  almost  unintelligible  from  the  rare 
and  obsolete  words  with  which  they  were  crowded,  were  sent 
forth  under  the  name  of  plays.  The  Casaandra  or  Alexandra  of 
Lycophron  is  the  only  specimen  that  has  come  to  us.  Its  thorny 
difficulties  deter  the  reader,  but  Fox  speaks  of  it  as  breathing  & 
rich  vein  of  melancholy.  The  Thyestes  of  Varius  and  the  Medea 
of  Ovid  were  no  doubt  greatly  improved  copies  of  dramas  of  this 
sort. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  survey  of  Alexandrine  letters  that  the 
better  side  of  their  influence  was  soon  exhausted.  Any  breadth 
of  view  they  possessed  was  seized  and  far  exceeded  by  the  nobler 
minds  that  imitated  it ;  and  all  their  other  qualities  were  such  as 
to  enervate  rather  than  inspire.  The  masculine  rudeness  of  the 
old  poets  now  gave  way  to  pretty  finish ;  verbal  conceits  took  the 
place  of  condensed  thoughts ;  the  rich  exuberance  of  the  native 
style  tried  to  cramp  itself  into  the  arid  allusiveness  which,  instead 
of  painting  straight  from  nature,  was  content  to  awaken  a  long 
line  of  literary  associations.  Nevertheless  there  was  much  in  their 
manipulation  of  language  from  .which  the  Eomans  could  learn  a 
useful  lesson.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  catch  the  original 
impulse  of  the  divine  seer — ^ 

From  poverty  of  genius  they  were  forced  to  draw  less  flowing 
draughts  from  the  Castalian  spring.  The  bards  of  old  Greece 
were  hopelessly  above  them.  The  Alexandrines,  by  not  over- 
powering their  efforts,  but  offering  them  models  which  they  felt 
they  could  not  only  equal  but  immeasurably  excel,  did  real  service 
in  encouraging  and  stimulating  the  Eoman  muse.  Great  critics 
like  Mebulir  and,  within  certain  limits,  Munro,  regret  the  mingling 
of  the  Alexandrme  channel  with  the  stream  of  Latin  poetry,  but 
without  it  we  should  perhaps  not  have  had  Catullus  and  certainly 
neither  Ovid  nor  VirgiL 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  the  national  party,  whether  in 
politics  or  letters,  would  set  themselves  with  elL  their  might  to 
oppose  the  rising  current  The  great  majority  surrendered  them- 
selves to  it  with  a  good  wilL  Ajnong  the  stem  reactionists  in 
prose,  we  have  mentioned  Varro ;  in  poetry,  by  far  the  greatest 
name  is  Lucretius.  But  little  is  known  of  Lucretius's  life ;  even 
the  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain.  St.  Jerome,  in  the  Eusebian 
chronicle,^  gives  95  kg.     Others  have  with  more  probability 

^  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  introductorv  chapter  of  Sellar's  BamanPoeta 
of  the  JUpublie,  where  this  passage  is  quoted. 
*  The  reader  is  again  referred  to  the  preface  to  Manro*8  LtKretiua 
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assigned  an  earlier  date.  It  is  from  Jerome  that  we  learn  those 
facts  which  have  cast  a  strong  interest  round  the  poet^  viz.  that 
he  was  driven  mad  bj  a  love  potion,  that  he  composed  in  the 
intervals  of  insanity  his  poem,  which  Cicero  afterwards  corrected, 
and  that  he  perished  by  his  own  hand  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of 
his  age.  Jerome  does  not  quote  any  contemporary  authority ;  his 
statements,  coming  500  years  after  the  events  must  go  for  what 
they  are  worth,  but  may  perhaps  meet  with  a  qualified  acceptance. 
The  intense  earnestness  of  the  poem  indicates  a  mind  that  we  can 
well  conceive  giving  way  under  the  overwhelming  thoughts  which 
stirred  it ;  and  the  example  of  a  philosopher  anticipating  the  stroke 
of  nature  is  too  often  repeated  in  Boman  history  to  make  it 
incredible  in  this  case.  Tennyson  with  a  poet's  sympathy  has 
surrounded  this  story  with  the  deepest  pathos,  and  it  will  probably 
remain  the  accepted,  if  not  the  established,  version  of  his  death. 

Though  born  in  a  high  position,  he  seeius  to  have  stood  aloof 
from  society.  From  first  to  last  his  book  betrays  the  dose  and 
eager  student  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  worthless 
C.  Memmius,  whom  he  extols  in  a  manner  creditable  to  his  heart 
but  not  to  his  judgment^  But  he  was  no  flatterer,  nor  was 
Memmius  a  patron.  Poet  and  statesman  lived  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality.  Of  the  date  of  his  work  we  can  so  far  conjecture  that 
it  was  certainly  unfinished  at  his  death  (55  &o.),  and  from  its  scope 
and  information  must  have  extended  over  some  years.  The 
allusion — ^ 

''  Nam  neque  nos  agere  hoc  patriai  tempore  iniqao 
PosBumus  aequo  animo,  nee  Memmi  clara  propago 
Talibos  in  rebas  communi  desse  saluti," 

is  considered  by  Prof.  Sellar  to  point  to  the  praetorship  of  Mem- 
mius (58  Rc).  The  work  was  long  thought  to  have  been  edited 
by  Cicero  after  the  poet's  death ;  but  though  he  had  read  the 
poem,^  and  admitted  its  talent,  he  would  doubtless  have  mentioned, 
at  least  to  Atticus,  the  fact  of  the  editing,  had  it  occurred.  Some 
critics,  arguing  from  Cicero's  silence  and  known  opposition  to  the 
Epicurean  tenets,  have  thought  that  Jerome  referred  to  Q.  Cicero 
the  orator's  brother,  but  for  this  there  is  no  authority.  The  poem 
is  entitled  De  Rerum  NaturOj  an  equivalent  for  the  Greek  wept* 
rhwrtui^,  the  usual  title  of  the  pre-Socratic  philosophers'  works. 
The  form,  viz.  a  poem  in  heroic  hexameters,  containing  a  carefully 

^  Quern  tUf  dM,  tempore  in  omni  Ommbus  omatum  voluiati  eoootlUre  rebus, 

•  1,  41. 

'  £p.  ad  Q.  Fr.  H.  11.  It  seems  best  to  read  muUia  ingewii  Iwminibus^ 
Aon  muUae  tamen  urtia  than  to  put  the  non  before  muUis.  The  originai 
text  has  no  turn;  if  we  keep  to  that,  tame»  will  mean  and  ewen. 
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leasoned  exposition,  in  which  regard  was  had  above  all  to  the 
claims  of  the  subject-matter,  was  borrowed  from  the  Sicilian 
thinker  Empedocles^  (460  rc).  But  while  Aristotle  denies 
Empedodes  the  title  of  'poe^  on  account  of  his  scientific  subject, 
no  one  could  think  of  applying  the  same  criticism  to  Lucretius 
A  general  view  of  nature,  as  the  Power  most  near  to  man,  and 
most  capable  of  deeply  moving  his  hearty  a  Power  whose  beauty, 
variety,  and  mystery,  are  the  source  of  his  most  perplexing 
struggles  as  well  as  of  his  purest  joys ;  a  desire  to  hold  communion 
with  her,  and  to  learn  from  her  lips,  oi)ened  only  to  the  ear  of  faith, 
those  secrets  which  are  hid  from  the  vain  world;  this  was  the  grand 
thought  that  stirred  the  depths  of  Lucretius's  mind,  and  made  him 
the  herald  of  a  new  and  enduring  form  of  verse.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  didactic  poetry  was  the  field  in  which  the  Roman  was 
best  fitted  to  succeed.  It  was  in  harmony  with  his  utilitarian 
character.^  To  give  a  practically  useful  direction  to  its  labour  was 
almost  demanded  from  the  highest  poetry.  To  say  nothing  of 
Horace  and  Lucilius,  Virgil's  Aeneid,  no  less  than  his  Greorgics, 
has  a  practical  aim,  and  to  an  ardent  spirit  like  Lucretius,  poetry 
would  be  the  natural  vehicle  for  the  truths  to  which  he  longed 
to  convert  mankind 

In  the  selection  of  his  models,  his  choice  fell  upon  ihe  oldei 
Greek  writers,  such  as  Empedocles,  Aeschylus,  Thucydides,  mep 
renowned  for  deep  thought  rather  than  elegant  expression ;  and 
among  the  Eomans,  upon  Ennius  and  Pacuvius,  the  giants  of  a 
ruder  past  Among  contemporaries,  Cicero  alone  seems  to  have 
awakened  his  admiration.  Thus  he  stands  altogether  aloof  from 
the  fashionable  standard  of  his  day,  a  solitary  beacon  pointing  to 
landmarks  once  well  known,  but  now  crumbling  into  decay.* 

Lucretius  is  the  only  Roman  in  whom  the  love  of  speculative 
truth*^  prevails  over  every  other  feeling.  In  his  day  philosophy 
had  sunk  to  an  endless  series  of  disputes  about  words.^    Friva- 

^  Lucr.  had  a  great  veneration  for  his  eenioB,  see  ii.  728  :  *(luiit  (Sicilia) 
nt7  hoc  habuAsat  viro  praedariiu  in  se  Nee  sanctum  Tnagis  ei  mirum  car- 
umque  videtur,     Carmina  quinetiam  divini  pectoris  Hus  Vociferantur,  et 
taBpomiTil  praeclixra  repertu,  Ut  vix  humana  videaJtwr  stirpe  crealvs, 
.    '  In  his  treatise  de  Poetica  he  calls  him  ^wrioxAyov  fjMhXov  ^  woiiiriir, 

■A  French  writer  justly  says — ^^  VutiXUS  c^est  leprincipe  eriateur  de  la 
litUrature  romaiiie'** 

*  Mommsen  has  observed  that  the  martial  imai^ry  of  Lncretins  is  taken 
from  the  old  warfare  of  the  Panic  wars,  not  from  tnat  of  his  own  time.  He 
speaks  of  elephants,  of  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  as  if  they  were  the  heroes  roost 
present  to  his  mind. 

'  The  llpcos  ^ixSrofos,  so  beantifully  described  by  Plato  in  the  Symposium, 

*  A  Scotch  acquaintance  of  the  writer's  when  asked  to  define  a  certain 
tj'pe  of  theology,  replied,  *'  An  interminable  argument." 
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lous  quibbles  and  captious  logical  proofs,  comprised  the  highest 
exercises  of  the  speculative  faculty.^  The  mind  of  Lucretius 
harks  back  to  the  glorious  period  of  cieatiye  enthusiasm,  when 
Democritus,  Empedocles,  Anaxagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Zeno,  and 
Epicurus^  successively  believed  that  they  had  solved  the  great 
questions  of  being  and  knowing.  Amid  the  zeal  and  confidence 
of  that  mighty  time  his  soul  is  at  home.  To  Epicurus  as  the 
inventor  of  the  true  guide  of  life  he  pays  a  tribute  of  reverential 
praise,  calling  him  the  pride  of  Greece,^  and  exalting  him  to  the 
position  of  a  god.*  It  is  clear  to  one  who  studies  this  deeply  a 
interesting  poet  that  his  mind  was  in  the  highest  degree  reveren- 
tial No  error  could  have  been  more  fatal  to  bis  enjoyment  of 
that  equanimity,  whose  absence  he  deplores,  than  to  select  a 
creed,  at  once  so  joyless  and  barren  in  itself,  and  so  unsuited  to  '' 
his  ardent  temperament 

When  Lucretius  wrote,  belief  in  the  national  religion  had 
among  the  upper  dasees  become  almost  extinct  Those  who 
needed  conviction  as  a  support  for  their  life  had  no  resource  but 
Greek  philosophy.  The  speculations  of  Plato,  except  in  his  more 
popular  works,  were  not  attractive  to  the  Bomans;  those  of 
Anstotle,  brought  to  light  in  Cicero's  time  by  the  transference  of 
Apellicon's  library  to  Bome,^  were  a  sealed  book  to  the  majority, 
though  certain  works,  probably  dialogues  after  the  Platonic  manner, 
gained  the  admiration  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian.  The  pre-Socratic 
thinkers,  occupied  as  they  were  with  physical  questions  which 
had  little  interest  for  Eomans,  were  stiU  less  likely  to  be  resorted 
to.  The  demand  for  a  supreme  moral  end  made  it  inevitable  that 
their  choice  should  fall  on  one  of  the  two  schools  which  oifered 
such  an  end,  those  of  the  Porch  and  the  Garden.  Which  of  the 
two  would  a  man  like  Lucretius  prefer)  The  answer  is  not  so 
obvious  as  it  appears.  For  Lucretius  has  in  him  nothing  of  the 
Epicurean  in  our  sense.  His  austerity  is  nearer  to  that  of  the 
Stoic.  It  was  the  speculative  basis  underlying  the  ethical 
system,  and  not  the  etiiical  system  itself,  that  determined  his 
choice.  Epicurus  had  allied  his  theory  of  pleasure^  with  the 
atomic  theory  of  Democritus.  Stoicism  had  espoused  the  doc- 
trine of  Heraclitus,  that  fire  is  the  primordial  element     Epicurus 

*  Philetas  wore  himself  to  a  shadow  by  striving  to  solve  the  sophistic 
riddle  of  the  "Liar."    His  epitaph  alludes  to  this:  Ec7yc,  ^i\^as  c//ii, 

'  iii.  8.     "  Te  sequor,  o  Graiae  gentis  decus  !" 

'  V.  8,  where,  thongh  the  words  are  general,  the  reference  is  to  Epicnros. 

^  By  Sulla,  84  b.c. 

*  He  defined  it  as  a  \tla  icd^o-iiy  or  smooth  gentle  motion  of  the  atoms 
which  compose  the  souL 
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had  denied  tlie  indestructibility  of  the  bovI  and  the  divine  govern- 
ment of  the  world ;  his  gods  were  unconnected  with  mankind, 
and  lived  at  ease  in  the  vacant  spaces  between  the  worlds. 
Stoicism  on  the  contrary,  had  incorporated  the  popular  theology, 
bringing  it  into  conformity  with  the  philosophic  doctrine  of  a 
single  Deity  by  means  of  allegorical  interpretation-  Its  views  of 
Divine  Providence  were  reconcilable  with,  while  they  elevated, 
the  popular  superstition. 

Lucretius  had  a  strong  hatred  for  the  abuses  into  which  state- 
craft and  luxury  had  allowed  the  popular  creed  to  fall ;  he  was 
also  fimdy  convinced  of  the  sufficiency  of  Democritus's  two  postu- 
lates (Atoms  and  the  Void)  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  universe.  Hence  he  gave  his  unreserved  assent  to  the 
Epicurean  system,  which  he  expounds,  mainly  in  its  physical  out- 
lines, in  his  work ;  the  ethical  tenets  being  interwoven  with  the 
bursts  of  enthusiastic  poetry  which  break,  or  the  countless  touches 
which  adorn,  the  sustained  course  of  his  argument 
.  The  defects  of  the  ancient  scientific  method  are  not  wanting  in 
hinL  Generalising  from  a  few  superficial  instances,  reasoning  d 
priori,  instead  of  winning  his  way  by  observation  and  compaiisou 
up  to  the  Universal  truth,  fancying  that  it  was  possible  for  a 
single  mind  to  grasp,  and  for  a  system  by  a  few  bold  hypotheses 
to  explain,  the  problem  of  external  nature,  of  the  soul,  of  the 
existence  of  the  gods:  such  are  the  obvious  defects  which 
Lucretius  shares  with  his  masters,  and  of  which  the  experience  of 
ages  has  taught  us  the  danger  as  well  as  the  charm.  But  the 
atomic  system  has  features  which  render  it  specially  interesting 
at  the  present  day.  Its  materialism,  its  attribution  to  nature  of 
power  sufficient  to  carry  out  all  her  ends,  its  analysis  of  matter 
into  ultimate  physical  individtta  incognisable  by  sense,  while  yet 
it  insists  that  the  senses  are  the  fountains  of  all  knowledge,^  are 
points  which  bring  it  into  correspondence  with  hypotheses  at 
present  predominant  Its  theory  of  the  development  of  society 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  without  break  and  without 
divine  intervention,  and  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in 
the  struggle  for  existence,  its  denial  of  design  and  claim  to 
explain  everything  by  natural  law,  are  also  points  of  resemblance. 
Pinall J,  the  lesson  he  draws  from  this  comfortless  creed,  not  to 
sit  wiUi  folded  hands  in  silent  despair,  nor  to  "  eat  and  drink  for 
to-morrow  we  die,"  but  to  labour  steadily  for  our  greater  good  and 

^  The  doctrine  of  inherited  aptitudes  \a  a  great  advance  on  the  ancient 
statement  of  this  theory,  inasmuch  as  it  partly  gets  rid  of  the  inconsistency 
of  regarding  the  senses  as  the  fountains  of  knowled^  while  admitting  the 
inconceivability  of  their  cognising  the  ultimate  constituents  of  matter. 
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to  cultivate  virtae  in  acooidance  with  reason,  equally  free  from 
ambition  and  aloth,  is  strikingly  like  the  teaching  of  that  scientific 
school^  which  claims  for  its  system  a  motive  as  potent  to  inspire 
self-denial  as  any  that  a  more  spiritoal  philosophy  can  give. 

Lucretius,  therefore,  gains  moral  elevation  by  deserting  the 
conclusion  of  Epicurus.  While  he  does  full  justice  to  the  poetical 
side  of  pleasure  as  an  end  in  itself,'  he  never  insists  on  it  as  a 
motive  to  action.  Thus  he  retains  the  conception  as  a  noble  orna- 
ment of  his  verse,  but  reserves  to  himself,  as  every  poet  must,  the 
liberty  to  adopt  another  tone  if  he  feels  it  higher  or  more  appro- 
priate. Indeed,  logical  consistency  of  view  would  be  out  of  place 
in  a  poem ;  and  Lucretius  is  nowhere  a  truer  poet  that  when  he 
sins  agaiost  his  own  canona^  His  instinct  told  him  how  difficult 
it  was  to  combine  dear  reasoning  with  a  poetical  garb,  especially 
as  the  Latin  language  was  not  yet  broken  to  the  purposes  of  philo- 
sophy.^ KeverQieless  so  complete  is  his  mastery  of  the  subject 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  difficulty  arising  from  want  of  clearness  of 
expression  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  poem.  There  are  occa- 
sional lacunae^  and  several  passages  out  of  place^  which  were  either 
gtop-gaps  intended  to  be  replaced  by  lines  more  appropriate^  or 
additions  made  after  the  first  draft  of  the  work,  which,  had  the 
author  lived,  would  have  been  wrought  into  the  context.  The 
first  three  books  are  quite  or  nearly  quite  finished,  and  from  them  ' 
we  can  judge  his  power  of  presenting  an  argument 

His  chief  object  he  states  to  be  not  the  discovery,  but  the  ex  ^ 
position  of  trutj^  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  men's  minds  from  re-  ^ 
ligious  terrors.  This  he  announces  immediately  after  the  invoca- 
tion toYenus,  '^Mother  of  the  Aeneadae,"  with  which  thepoemopens. 
He  then  addresses  himself  to  Memmius,  whom  he  intreats  not  to 
be  deterred  from  reading  him  by  the  reproach  of  ^'rationalism."^ 
He  next  states  his  first  principle,  which  is  the  denial  of  creation: 

"  NaUam  rem  e  nilo  gigni  diTinitus  imquam, ' 

and  asks.  What  then  is  the  original  substance  out  of  which  existing 
things  have  arisen )  The  answer  is,  ''  Atoms  and  the  Void,  and 
beside  them  nothing  else :"  these  two  principles  are  solid,  self- 
existent^  indestructible,  and  invisible.    He  next  investigates  and 

^  Prof,  Maudesley's  books  are  a  good  example. 

*  Dux  vitae^  dia  volupUu  (ii.  171).    So  tne  invocation  to  Yenos  with     k 
which  tiie  poem  opens. 

>  As  where  he  inyokes  Yeniu,  deacribea  the  mother  of  the  gods,  or  deifies 
the  founder  of  true  wisdom. 

^  Nee  sum  ammi  dufnus  Oraiorum  obseura  reperta  DiffidU  inhutrart 
LaiiniB  vernbus  esse  ;  MuUa  novis  verbis  praessrHm  cum  sU  agendum  lYofisr 
egeUaUm  linguae  et  rsnun  navitatem  (i  180).  *  L  J$» 
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tefutes  tihe  fint  piinoiples  of  other  philosophers,  notably  Hera- 
clitus,  Empedocles,  and  Anaxagoias ;  and  the  book  ends  with  a 
short  proof  that  the  atoms  aire  infinite  in  number,  and  space  in- 
finite in  extent  The  Second  Book  opens  with  a  digression  on  the 
folly  of  ambition ;  but,  returning  to  the  atoms,  treats  of  the  com- 
bination which  enables  them  to  form  and  perpetuate  the  present 
Taziety  of  things.  AH  change  is  ultimately  due  to  the  primordial 
motion  of  the  atoms.  This  motion,  naturally  in  a  straight  line, 
is  occasionally  deflected ;  and  this  deflection  accounts  for  the  many 
variations  from  exact  law.  Moreover,  atoms  differ  in  ioan,  some 
being  rough,  others  smool^  some  round,  others  square,  &c.  They 
are  combined  in  infinite  ways,  which  combinations  give  rise  to  the 
so-called  secondary  properties  of  matter,  colour,  heat^  smell,  &c. 
Innumerable  other  worlds  besides  our  own  exist ;  this  one  will 
probably  soon  pass  away ;  atoms  and  the  void  alone  are  eternal 
In  the  Third  Book  the  poet  attacks  what  he  considers  the  strong- 
hold of  superstition.  The  soul,  mind,  or  vital  principle  is  care* 
fully  discussed,  and  declared  to  be  material,  being  composed,  in- 
deed, of  the  finest  atoms,  as  is  shown  by  its  rapid  movement,  and 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  add  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  but  in  no 
wise  mil  geneTiSy  or  differing  in  kind  from  other  matter.  It  is 
united  wi^  the  body  as  the  perfume  with  the  incense,  nor  can  they 
be  severed  witibLOut  destruction  to  both.  They  are  bom  together, 
grow  together,  and  perish  together.  Death  therefore  is  the  end  of 
being,  aod  life  beyond  the  grave  is  not  only  impossible  but  incon- 
ceivable. Book  IV.  treats  of  the  images  or  idols  cast  off  from  the 
surface  of  bodies,  borne  continually  through  space,  and  sometimes 
seen  by  sleepers  in  dreams,  or  by  sick  people  or  others  in  waking 
visions.  They  are  not  illusions  of  the  senses ;  the  illusion  arises 
from  the  wrong  interpretation  we  put  upon  them.  To  these  images 
the  passion  of  love  is  traced ;  and  widi  a  brilliant  satire  on  the 
effects  of  yielding  to  it  the  book  closea  The  Fifth  Book  examines 
the  origin  and  formation  of  the  solar  system,  which  it  treats  not  as 
eternal  after  the  manner  of  the  Stoics,  but  as  having  had  a  definite 
beginning,  and  as  being  destined  to  a  natural  and  inevitable  decay. 
He  applies  his  principle  of  "Fortuitous  Concurrence"  to  thos 
part  of  his  subject  with  signal  power,  but  the  faultiness  of  his 
method  interferes  with  the  effect  of  his  argument  The  finest 
part  of  the  book,  and  perhaps  of  the  whole  poem,  is  his  account  of 
the  "  origin  of  species,"  and  the  progress  of  human  society.  His 
views  read  like  a  hazy  forecast  of  the  evolution  doctrine.  He 
applies  his  principle  with  great  strictness;  no  break  occurs; 
experience  alone  has  been  the  guide  of  life.  If  we  ask,  however, 
»  whether  he  had  any  idea  oi  progress  as  we  understand  i^  we  must 
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answer  no.  He  did  not  belieye  in  the  perf ectiHlify  of  mioi,  ot  in 
the  ultimate  prevalence  of  vjitae  in  the  world.  The  last  Book 
tries  to  show  the  natural  origin  of  the  rarer  and  more  gigantic 
physical  phenomena,  thundeistonns,  volcanoes,  earthquakeai,  pesti- 
lences &C.  and  terminates  with  a  long  description  of  the  plagae 
of  Athens,  in  which  we  trace  many  imitations  of  Thucydides. 
This  book  is  obviously  unfinished ;  but  the  aim  of  the  work  may 
be  said  to  be  so  far  complete  that  nowhere  is  the  central  object 
lost  sight  of,  viz.,  to  expel  the  belief  in  divine  interventions,  and 
to  save  mankind  from  all  fear  of  the  supematuiaL 

The  value  of  the  poem  to  us  consists  not  in  its  contributions  to 
science  but  in  its  intensity  of  poetic  feeling.  Kone  but  a  student 
will  read  through  the  disquisitions  on  atoms  and  void.  All  who 
love  poetry  will  feel  the  charm  of  the  digressions  and  introductions. 
These,  which  are  sufficiently  numerous,  are  either  resting-places 
in  the  process  of  proof,  when  the  writer  pauses  to  reflect,  x)r  bursts  I 
of  eloquent  appeal  which  his  earnestness  cannot  repress.  Of  the 
first  kind  are  tiie  account  of  spring  in  Book  L  and  the  enumeration  \ 
of  female  attractions  in  Book  lY. ;  of  the  second,  are  the  sacrifice 
of  Iphigenia,^  the  tribute  to  Empedocles  and  Epicurus,^  the  de- 
scription of  himself  as  a  solitary  wanderer  among  trackless  haunts 
c^  tibie  Muses,^  the  attack  on  ai^bition  and  luxury,^  the  pathetic 
description  of  the  cow  bereft  of  har  cal^^  the  indignant  remon- 
strance with  the  man  who  fears  to  die.^  In  these,  as  in  innumer- 
able single  touches,  the  poet  of  original  genius  is  revealed.  Virgil 
often  works  by  allusion :  Lucretius  never  does.  All  his  effects 
are  gained  by  the  direct  presentation  of  a  distinct  image.  He  has 
in  a  high  degree  the  "seeing  eye,"  which  needs  only  a  steady 
hand  to  body  forth  its  visions.  Take  the  picture  of  Mars  in  love, 
yielding  to  Yenus's  prayer  for  peace.^  What  can  be  more  truly  • 
statuesque  1 

"  Belli  fera  moenera  Mayors 
Armipotens  regit,  in  gremiam  qui  saepe  taum  se 
Beiicit  aetemo  devictus  volnere  amons : 
Atqne  ita  suapiciens  tereti  cervice  repoeta 
Pascit  amore  aridos  inhians  in  te,  dea,  visas, 
Eqne  tao  pendet  resupini  spiritns  ore. 
Huno  tn  diva  tao  recabantem  corpore  saneto 
Circomf  osa  super  saavis  ex  ore  lo^uellas 
Fande  petens  placidam  Romanis,  inclata,  pacem.** 

Or,  again,  of  nature's  freedom : 

"  Libera  continao  dominis  privata  saperbia." 

>  La.  i.  66-95.     •  lb.  i  710-785 ;  iii.  1-80.    •  lb.  i.  912-941.    *  lb.  u.  1-60. 
•  lb.  11  864-866.  •  lb.  iii  1086  sqq,  »  lb.  J.  82-40. 
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Wlio  can  fail  in  this  to  catch  the  tones  of  the  Eepublic  f    Again, 
take  his  description  of  the  transmission  of  existence, 

*'  £t  quasi  cursores  yitai  lampsda  tradant  ^ 

OT  of  the  helplessness  of  medicine  in  time  of  plague^ 

**  Mussabat  tacito  medicina  timore." 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  a  power  present  throughout,  filling 
his  reasonings  with  a  vivid  reality  far  removed  from  the  conven- 
tional rhetoric  of  most  philosopher  poets.  ^  His  language  is  Thucy- 
didean  in  its  chiselled  outline,  its  quanied  strength,  its  living 
expressiveness.  Kor  is  his  moral  earnestness  inferior.  The  end 
of  life  is  indeed  nominally  pleasure,^  ''  dux  vitas  dia  voluptas/*  but 
reaUy  it  is  a  pure  heart,  "  At  bene  non  poterat  sine  puro  pectore 

^  vivi.'*^  He  who  first  showed  the  way  to  this  was  the  true  deity.*  The 
contemplation  of  eternal  law  will  produce,  not,  as  the  strict  Epicu- 

,  leans  say,  indifference,^  but  resignation.^  This  happiness  is  in  our 
own  power,  and  neither  gods  nor  men  can  take  it  away.  The  ties 
of  family  life  are  depicted  with  enthusiasm,  and  thou£^  the  active 
duties  of  a  citizen  are  not  recommended,  they  are  certainly  not 
discouraged.     But  the  knowledge  of  nature  alone  can  satisfy 

'  man's  spirit^  or  enable  him  to  lead  a  life  worthy  of  the  immortals, 
and  see  with  his  mind's  eye  their  mansions  of  eternal  rest.^ 
Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  light  treatment  of  deep  problems 

'  current  among  Epicureans  than  the  solemn  earnestness  of  Lucre- 
tius. He  cannot  leave  the  world  to  its  vanity  and  enjoy  Tn'nnflAlf 
He  seeks  to  bring  men  to  his  views,  but  at  the  same  time  he  sees 
how  hopeless  is  the  task     He  becomes  a  pessimist:  in  Boman 

f     language^  lie  despairs  of  the  Eepublic.      He  is  a  lonely  spirit, 

*  religious  even  in  his  anti-religionism,  full  of  reverence,  but  ignorant 
what  to  worship ;  a  splendid  poet,  feeding  his  spirit  on  the  husks 
of  mechanical  causation. 

With  regard  to  his  language,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  It 
is  at  times  harsh,  at  times  redundant,  at  times  prosaic  ;  but  at  a 
time  when  '^  Greek,  and  often  debased  Greek,  had  made  fatal  in- 
roads into  the  national  idiom,"  his  Latin  has  the  puilty  of  that  of 
Cicero  or  Terence.  Like  Lucilius,  he  introduces  single  Greek 
words,®  a  practice  which  Horace  wisely  rejects,^  but  which  is 

^  Contrast  him  with  Maniliua,  or  with  Ovid  in  the  laat  book  of  the 
MetamonthoseSf  or  with  the  author  of  Etna,    The  difference  is  immenae. 
«  Ln.  u.  871.  ■  lb.  V.  18.  *  lb.  lb.  v.  8. 

•  lb.  iiwdeua  •  lb.  v.  1201,  sqg. 

-.        7  The  passage  in  which  they  are  described  is  perhaps  the  most  beaatiM 

in  Latin  poetry,  iii.  18,  sqq,    Cf.  ii.  644. 
^      '  S,g.  dtioioniptut,  and  various  terms  of  endearment,  iv.  1154-68. 

•  S.  i.  10. 
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revived  in  the  poetry  of  tlie  Empire.^  Hk  poetical  ornaments 
are  those  of  the  older  writers,  .^haism,^  alliteration,^  and  as- 
sonance abonnd  in  his  pages.  These  would  not  have  heen  regarded 
as  defects  by  critics  like  Cicero  or  Yarro ;  they  are  instances  of  his 
determination  to  give  way  in  nothing  to  the  fashion  of  his  day. 
.  "Hjb  «tyle^  is  ^^esh,  strong,  and  impetuous,  but  frequently  and 
intentionally  rugged.  Repetitions  occasionally  wearisome,  and 
prosaic  oonstructions,  occur.  Poetry  is  sacrificed  to  logic  in  the 
innumerable  particles  of  transition,^  and  in  the  painful  precision 
which  at  times  leaves  nothing  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 
But  his  vocabulary  is  not  prosaic ;  it  is  poetical  to  a  degree  ex* 
ceeding  that  of  all  other  Latin  writers.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
he  did  not  oftener  allow  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  '^stroke  of 
the  thyrsus,"  which  impelled  him  to  strive  for  the  meed  of  praise.^ 
He  is  not  often  mentioned  in  later  literature.  Quintilian  charao* 
te^jses  him  as  elegant  buidiffiisult;^  Ovid  and  Statius  warmly  praise 
him;^  Horace  alludes  to.  him  as  his  own  teacher  in  philosophy;^ 
Virgil,  though  he, never  mentions  his  name,  refers  to  him  in  a 
celebrated  passage,  and  shows  in  all  hjs  wprks  traces  of  a  profound 
study  of,  and  admiratipn  for,  his  poetry.  ^^ ,  Qvid  draws  largely  from 
him  in  the  MetamorphoseSy  and  Manilius  .had  evidently  adopted 
him  as  a  model  The  writer  of  Etna  echoes  his  language  and 
sentiments,  and  Tacitus,  in  a  later  generation,  speaks  of  critics 
who  even  preferred  him  to  Yii^  The. irreligious  tendency  of 
his  work  seems  to  have  brought  his  name,  under  a  cloud;  and 
those  who  copied  him  may  have  thought  it  wiser  not  to  acknow- 
ledge their  debt  The  later  Empire  and  the  Middle  Ages  remained 
inii^Eerent  to  a  poem  which  sought  to  disturb  belief;  it  was: when 
the  scepticism  of  the  eighteenth  century  broke  forth  that  Lucretius'a 
power  was  first  fully  felt  Since  the  time  of  Boyle  he  has  com- 
manded from  some  minds  an  almost  enthusiastic  admiration.  His 
spirit  lives  in  Shelley,  though  he  has  not  yet  found  a  poet  of 

^  E.g,  frequently  in  JavenaL 

*  E,  g.  terrtnjrugiferai :  htmina  Ha  oeulU :  iniugredi,  vciUa,  vaeeJUj  faeit 
ars  on  fiie  analog  of  Ennins'a  etre  conmdnuU  brum,  §aUae  laerimae^  &c. 

'  See  Appendix. 

^  Beaid^  the  paaaagea  ^noted  or  referred  to^  the  foUowinff  throw  light 
npon  hia  opiniona  or  genina.  The  introduction  (1.  1-^5),  uie  attack  on 
mythology  (iL  161-181,  591-650) ;  tiutt  on  the  fear  of  death  (iii  948-988), 
the  account  of  the  procreaa  of  the  arta  (v.  1S5S-1408),  and  the  reoommeii* 
dation  of  a  calm  mind  (v.  56-77). 

^  Eg,  auoeirea,  miandog[u4dem,  id Ua ewa,  qucdmipereai,  Sue accedUtU,kem 

*  LvlL  914.     ^Qo.  z.  1,  87.     ^Or.  Am.  L  15,  28;  Stat  Sfiv.  ii  7, 76. 

*  Hor.  IMa§  dUeUd  seeurwn  a§er€  aewmif  &.!.▼.  101. 

^*  Qeoi;^.  ii  490.  Conington  in  his  edition  of  Yiigil,  points  onthandxeif 
^  imifatMma  of  his  diction 
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kindled  genius  to  translate  him.  But  his  great  name  and  the 
force  with  which  he  strikes  chords  to  which  ererj  soul  at  times 
yibrateSymust,  now  that  he  is  once  known,  seeuie  for  him  a  hi^^ 
place  among  the  masters  of  thoughtful  song. 

Transpadane  Gaul  was  at  thu  time  fertile  in  poeta^  Besides 
two  of  the  first  order  it  produced  several  of  the  second  rank. 
Among  these  M.  FuRius  Bibagulub  (103-291  aa)  must  he  noticed. 
His  exact  date  is  uncertain,  but  he  is  known  to  have  lampooned 
both  Julius  and  Augustus  Caesar,^  and  perhaps  lived  to  find  himself 
the  sole  representative  of  the  earlier  race  of  poeta^  He  is  one  of 
the  few  men  of  the  period  who  attained  to  old  age.  8ome  have 
supposed  that  the  line  of  Horace — ^ 

"ToTgidoB  Alpinns  JQgulat  dam  Memnona," 
refers  to  him,  the  nickname  of  Alpinus  having  been  given  him  on 
account  of  his  ludicrous  description  of  Jove  "  spitting  snow  npon 
the  Alps."  Others  have  assigned  the  eight  spurious  lines  on 
Lucilius  in  the  tenth  satire  of  Horace  to  him.  Macrobius  pre- 
serves several  verses  from  his  BeUum  ChUieum^  which  Yirgil  has 
not  disdained  to  imitate,  B,g. 

**  Interea  Oceani  linqnens  Aturont  enbile.** 
**  Rnmoresqne  semnt  varios  dt  molta  reqninrnt.'* 
"  Confirmat  dictis  simul  atone  exsaacitat  acres 
Ad  bellandiun  animos  reficitque  ad  praelia  mentea.** 

Many  of  the  critics  of  this  period  also  wrote  poems.  Among 
these  was  Yalbriub  Gato,  sometimes  called  Gato  Gramkaticus, 
whose  love  elegies  were  known  to  Ovid.  He  also  amused  himself 
with  short  mythological  pieces,  none  of  which  have  come  down  to 
us.  Two  short  poems  cfdled  tHrae  and  Lydioy  which  used  to  be 
printed  among  Virgil's  Gataleetdy  bear  his  name,  but  are  now 
generally  regarded  as  spurious,  lliey  contain  the  bitter  complaints 
of  one  who  was  turned  out  of  his  estate  by  an  intruding  soldier, 
and  his  resolution  to  find  a  solaoe  f  or  all  £Qs  in  the  love  of  his 
faithful  mistress. 

The  absorbing  interest  of  the  war  between  Gaeear  and  Pompey 
compelled  all  dasees  to  share  its  tronbles;  even  the  poets  did  not 
escape.  They  wero  now  very  numerous.  Already  the  vain  desire 
to  write  had  become  universal  among  the  Jeunesse  of  the  capital 
The  seductive  methods  by  which  Alexandrinism  had  made  it 
equally  easy  to  enshrine  in  verse  his  morning  reading  or  his  eve- 

1  Tae.  Ann.  ly.  84. 

*  We  cannot  certainly  gather  that  Forius  was  alive  when  Horace  wrote 
gat.  iL  5,  40, 

**  fiirU$$  hibernai  eana  atrt  coiu^t  AJpif. 

'    >  3.  L  z.  38.  «  Sec  Viig.  Aen.  It.  685;  xli  228;  zL  781. 
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ning's  amour,  proved  too  great  an  attraction  for  the  young  Eoman 
votary  of  the  muises.  Borne  already  teemed  with  the  class  so 
pitilessly  satirized  by  Horace  and  Juvenal,  the 

"  Saeeli  iacommoda,  pesaimi  poetM." 

The  first  name  of  any  celebrity  is  that  of  Yarro  ATAonoTS,  a 
native  of  Gallia  l^arbonensis.  He  was  a  varied  and  prolific 
writer,  who  cultivated  with  some  success  at  least  three  domains  of 
poetry.  In  his  younger  days  he  wrote  satires,  but  without  any 
aptitude  for  the  work.^  These  he  deserted  for  the  epos,  in  which 
he  gained  some  credit  by  his  poem  on  the  Sequanian  War.  This 
was  a  national  epic  after  the  manner  of  Eimius,  but  from  the 
silence  of  later  poets  we  may  conjecture  that  it  did  not  retain  its 
popularity.  At  the  age  of  thir^-five  he  began  to  study  with 
diligence  the  Alexandrine  models,  and  gained  much  credit  by  his 
translation  of  the  ArgonatiHca  of  Apollonius.  Ovid  often  men- 
tions this  poem  with  admiration ;  he  calls  Yarro  the  poet  of  the 
sail-tossing  sea,  says  no  age  will  be  ignorant  of  his  fame,  and  even 
thinks  the  ocean  gods  may  have  helped  him  to  compose  his  song.' 
Quintilian  with  better  judgment*  notes  his  deficiency  both  in 
originality  and  copiousness,  but  allows  him  the  merit  of  a  careful 
translator.  We  gather  from  a  passage  of  Ovid^  that  he  wrote 
love  poems,  and  from  other  sources  that  he  translated  Greek  works 
on  topography  and  meteorology,  both  strictly  copied  from  the 
Alexandrines. 

Besides  Yarro,  we  hear  of  Tictoas,  of  Meumius  the  friend  of  t 
Lucretius,  of  C.  Hblvius  OnmA,  and  C.  Lioinius  Calvus,  as  i 
writers  of  erotic  poetry.  The  last  two  were  also  eminent  in  other 
branches.  Cinna  (50  B.O.),  who  is  mentioned  by  Yirgil  as  a  poet 
superior  to  himself,^  gained  renown  by  his  Smyrna,  an  epic 
based  on  the  unnatural  love  of  Myrrha  for  her  father  Cinyras,^ 
on  which  revolting  subject  he  bestowed  nine  years  ^  of  elabora- 
tion, tricking  it  out  with  every  arid  device  that  pedantry's  long 
list  could  supply.  Its  learning,  however,  prevented  it  from  being 
neglected.  Until  the  Aetieid  appeared,  it  was  considered  the 
fullest  repository  of  choice  mythological  lore.  It  was  perhaps 
the  nearest  approach  ever  made  in  Borne  to  an  original  Alex- 
andrine poem.  Calvus  (82-47  B.a),  who  is  generally  coupled 
with  Catullus,  was  a  distinguished  orator  as  well  as  poet  Cicero 
pays  him  the  compliment  of  honourable  mention  in  the  Bruhts,^ 

*•  Hor.  S.  i.  X.  46,  egq)etiofnutra  FhrroTis  Ataeino. 
«  Or.  Am.  i.  xv.  21;  Ep.  ex.  Pont  iv.  xvi  21.  *  Qu.  x.  1,  87. 

*  Trist  ii.  489.  For  some  specimens  of  his  mAnner  see  App.to  chap,  inote  8, 
»  EcL  ix.  85.  •  Told  by  Ovid  (Metam.  bk.  x.). 

7  Cat  xcT.  1.  •  GHo.  i£rut.)  IxxxiL  288. 
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piaiBUig  his  parts  and  lamantiiig  his  early  deaHh  He  thinks  his 
success  would  bare  been  greater  had  he  forgotten  himself  more. 
This  egotism  was  probably  not  wanting  to  his  poetry,  but  much 
may  be  excused  lum  on  account  of  his  youtL  It  is  difficult  to 
form  an  opinion  of  his  style ;  the  epithets,  gravis,  vehemenSj  exiUs 
(which  apply  rather  to  his  oratory  than  to  his  poetry),  seem  conr 
tradictory ;  the  last  strikes  us  as  the  most  discrinunatii]^.  Besides 
short  elegies  like  those  of  Catullus,  he  wrote  an  epic  called  lo^ 
as  well  as  lampoons  against  Pompey  and  other  leading  men.  We 
possess  a  very  few  of  his  fragments,  given  in  Lachmann's  Catullus. 
From  Calvus  we  pass  to  Catullus.  This  great  poet  was  bom  at 
Yerona  (87  b.o.),  and  died,  according  to  Jerome,  in  his  thirty-first 
year ;  but  this  is  generally  held  to  be  an  error,  and  Prof.  Ellis 
fixes  his  death  in  54  B.a  In  either  case  he  was  a  young  man. 
when  he  died,  and  this  is  an  important  consideration  ui  criticising 
his  poems.  He  came  as  a  youth  to  Bome,  where  he  mixed  freely 
in  the  best  society,  and  where  he  continued  to  reside,  except  when 
his  health  or  fortunes  made  a  change  desirable.^  At  such  times 
he  resorted  either  to  Sirmio,  a  picturesque  spot  on  the  Lago  di 
Garda,^  where  he  had  a  villa,  or  dse  to  his  Tiburtine  estate,  which, . 
he  tells  us,  he  mortgaged  to  meet  certain  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments.^ Among  his  fnends  were  l^epos,  who  first  acknowledged 
his  genius,^  to  whom  the  grateful  poet  dedicated  his  book; 
Cicero,  whose  eloquence  he  warmly  admired;  ^  PoUio,  Comificius, 
Cinna,  and  Calvus,  besides  many  others  less  known  to  fame, 
like  all  warm  natures,  he  was  a  good  hater.  Caesar  and  his 
friend  Mamurra  felt  his  satire;^  and  though  he  was  afterwards 
reconciled  to  Caesar,  the  reconciliation  did  not  go  beyond  a  cold 
indifference.^  To  Mamurra  he  was  implacably  hostile,  but  satir- 
ised him  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Mentula  to  avoid  offending 
Caesar.  His  life  was  that  of  a  thorough  man  of  pleasure,  who 
was  also  a  man  of  letters.  Indifferent  to  politics,  he  formed 
friendships  and  enmities  for  personal  reasons  alone.  Two  events 
in  his  life  are  important  for  us,  since  they  affected  his  genius— 
his  love  for  Lesbia,  and  his  brother's  death.  The  former  was  the 
master-passion  of  his  life.  It  began  in  the  fresh  devotion  of  a 
first  love ;  it  survived  the  cruel  shocks  of  infidelity  and  indiffer- 
ence; and,  though  no  longer  as  before  united  with  respect,  it 

^  RomM  vMmm:iUa  domvs,  IxTiii  84.       *  See.  C.  xzxL         *  C.  zxv. 

*  C.  i.  •  C.  xlix.  •  C.  xciii.  Ivii.  xxix. 

'  What  a  different  character  does  tlus  reyeal  from  that  of  the  Aogostan 

poets  1    Compare  the  sentiment  in  C.  zdi : 

**  yu  mmiwn  ttudto  Oae$ar  tibi  vttteptaean 
y§e  »ein  utntm  tit  aUmt  on  atet  Aomo.* 


endured  mifixtiiigaadiid  to  lihe  end,  baming  mOi  Hie  passion  of 
despair. 

Who  Lesbia  "wa^  has  been  the  sabjecfc  of  mtich  discussion. 
Theie  can  be  little  doubt  that  Apnleios's  inf ozmation  is  correct^ 
and  that  her  leal  name  was  Glodia.  If  so,  it  is  most  natoial  to 
suppose  her  the  same  with  that  abandoned  woman,  the  sister  of 
P.  Glodius  Pulcher,  whom  Cicero  brands  with  infamy  in  his 
speech  for  Caelins.  Unwillingness  to  associate  the  graceful  verse 
of  Catullus  with  a  theme  so  unworthy  has  perhaps  led  the  critics 
to  question  without  reason  the  identity.  But  the  portrait 
drawn  by  the  poet  when  at  length  his  eyes  were  opened, 
answers  but  too  truly  to  that  of  the  orator.  Few  things  in  all 
literature  are  sadder  than  the  spectacle  of  this  trusting  and  gene- 
rous spirit  withered  by  the  unkindness,  as  it  had  been  soiled  by 
the  favours,  of  this  evil  beauty.^  The  life  which  began  in  raptu- 
X0DS  devotion  ends  in  hopeless  gloom.  The  poet  whose  every 
nerve  was  strung  to  the  delights  of  an  uuselfiRh  though  guilty 
passion,  now  that  the  spell  is  broken,  finds  life  a  burden,  and 
confronts  with  relief  the  thought  of  death  which,  as  he  antici- 
pated, soon  came  to  end  his  sorrows 

The  affection  of  Catullus  for  his  only  brother,  lost  to  him  by 
an  early  death,  forms  the  counterpoise  to  his  love  for  Lesbia. 
Where  this  brings  remorse,  the  other  brings  a  soothing  melan- 
choly; the  memory' of  this  sacred  sorrow  struggles  to  cast  out  the 
haraamng  regrets  that  torment  his  soid.^  Kol£nig  can  surpass  the 
simple  pathos  with  which  he  alludes  to  this  «vent  It  is  the  subject 
of  one  short  elegy,'  and  enters  largely^  into  another.  "When 
travelling  with  the  pro-praetor  Memmius  to  Bithynia,  he  visited 
his  brother's  tomb  at  Bhoeteum  in  the  Troad.  It  was  on  his 
return  from  this  journey,  undertaken,  but  without  success,  in  the 
hope  of  bettering  his  fortune,  that  he  wrote  the  little  poem  to 
Sirmio,^  which  dwells  on  the  associations  of  home  with  a  sweet- 
ness perhaps  unequalled  in  ancient  poetry.^ 

In  this,  and  indeed  in  all  lus  shorter  pieces,  his  character  is 
unnustakably  revealed.  No  writer,  ancient  or  modem,  is  more 
frank  than  he.  He  neither  hides  his  own  faults,  nor  desires  his 
friends  to  hide  theirs  from  him  ;^  his  verses  are  the  honest  spon- 

^  For  the  character  of  Glodia,  see  Cic.  pro  CaeL  passim ;  and  for  her 
criminal  passion  for  her  brother,  compare  Cat  Ixxix.,  which  is  only  intelli- 
giblo  if  so  nnderstood.    Cf.  also  Iviii.  zcL  Izxvi 

*  The  beaatifal  and  pathetic  poem  (C.  bari.)  in  which  he  expresses  his 
longing  for  peace  of  mind  suggests  this  remark. 

■C. Ixv.  and Ixviii  * C  ml 


*  Oompare,  however,  Lncr.  iii.  606-S. 

*  a  Ti.  IbtOMieguid  habes  bani  maiiqyus  Die  noMa 
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taneous  ezpresaion  of  hn  ereiy-day  life.  In  them  ire  see  a  ycmtb, 
ardent,  unaffected,  impulsive,  generous,  courteous,  and  outspoken^ 
l^it  indifferent  to  the  setious  inteteste  of  life;  leckleaalj  self-indolg- 
ont^  plunging  into  the  grossest  sensuality,  and  that  with  so  little 
sense  of  guilt  as  to  appeal  to  Heaven  as  witness  of  the  purity  of 
his  life  :^  we  see  a  poet,  fall  of  delicate  feeling  and  of  love  for 
the  beautiful,  with  a  strong  lyrical  impulse  fresh  as  that  of 
Greece,  and  an  appreciation  of  Greek  feeling  that  makes  him 
revive  the  very  inspiration  of  Greek  genius;^  with  a  chaste  simpli- 
city of  style  that  faithfully  reflects  every  mood,  and  with  aa 
amount  of  learning  which,  if  inconsiderable  as  compared  wilii 
that  of  the  Augustan  poets,  much  exceeded  that  of  his  chief  prede- 
cessors, and  secured  for  him  the  honourable  epithet  of  the  learned 

The  poems  of  Catullus  fall  naturally  into  three  divisions, 
doubtless  made  by  the  poet  himself.  These  are  the  short  lyrical 
pieces  in  various  metres,  containing  the  best  known  of  those  to 
Lesbia,  besides  others  to  his  most  intimate  friends;  then  ooane 
the  longer  poems,  mostly  in  heroic  or  elegiac  metre,  representing 
the  higher  flights  of  lus  genius;  and  lastly,  the  epigrams  on. 
divers  subjects,  all  in  the  elegiac  metre,  of  which  boti^  the  list 
and  the  text  are  imperfect.  In  all  we  meet  with  the  same  care- 
less grace  and  simj^city  both  of  thought  and  diction,  but  all  do  not 
show  the  same  artistic  skill  The  judgment  that  led  Catullus  to 
place  his  lyric  poems  in  the  foreground  was  right  They  are  the 
best  known,  the  best  finished,  and  the  most  popular  of  all  his 
compositions ;  the  four  to  Lesbia,  the  one  to  Sirmio,  and  that  on 
Acme  and  Septimus,  are  perhaps  the  most  perfect  lyrics  in  the 
Latin  language;  and  others  are  scarcely  inferior  to  them  in 
elegance.  The  hendecasyllabio  rhythm,  in  which  the  greater 
|)art  are  written,  is  the  one  best  suited  to  display  the  poet's  special 
gifts.  Of  this  metre  he  is  the  first  and  only  master.  Honoe 
does  not  employ  it ;  and  neither  Martial  nor  Statins  avoids  mono- 
tony in  the  use  of  ii  The  freedom  of  cadence,  the  varied  caesora, 
and  the  licences  in  the  first  foot,^  give  the  charm  of  irregular 
beauty,  so  sweet  in  itself  and  so  rare  in  Latin  poetry ;  and  the 
rhythm  lends  itself  with  equal  ease  to  playful  humour,  fierce 

^  See  six.  5-9,  nd  IxztL  *  Eepedally  in  the  Attn. 

*  Ov.  Amor.  iiL  9,  62,  doete  OtOuXU.  So  Mart  viii.  78,  &  Perhqis  Mti- 
lically  alluded  to  by  Hocaoe,  timim  iaU  Nil  praOer  Caivum  ^  doetae 
ecmiare  CattUlum,    S.  I.  x. 

*  The  first  foot  may  be  a  spondee,  a  tro  hee,  or  aa  iambna  The  lioenoe  is 
resided  as  duriuaeulvm  by  Pliny  the  Sldnr.  Bnt  in  this  can  freedom 
salted  the  Roman  treatmsat  of  the  mste  betttt  tiuui  stiiotBesa.. 
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wtire,  tdtid  tender  affection.  Of^er  measuies,  nsed  with  more  or 
less  success,  are  the  iambic  scazon,^  the  choriambic,  the  glyconic, 
and  the  sapphic,  all  probably  introduced  from  l^e  Greek  by 
Catullus.  Of  these  the  sapphic  is  the  least  perfected.  If  the 
eleventh  and  fifty-first  odes  be  compared  with  we  sapphic  odes  of 
Horace,  the  great  metrical  superiority  of  the  latter  will  at  once 
appear.  Catullus  copies  the  Greek  rhythm  in  its  details  without 
asking  whether  these  are  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the 
Latin  language.  Horace,  by  adopting  stricter  rules,  produces  a 
much  more  harmonious  effect  The  same  is  true  of  Catnllus's 
treatment  of  the  elegiac,  as  compared  with  that  of  Propertius  or 
Ovid.  The  Greek  elegiac  does  not  require  any  stop  at  &e  end  of 
the  couplet,  nor  does  it  affect  any  special  ending ;  words  of  seven 
syllables  or  less  are  used  by  it  indifferently.  The  trisyllabic 
ending,  which  is  all  but  unknown  to  Ovid,  occurs  continually  in 
Catullus ;  even  the  monosyllabic,  which  is  altogether  avoided  by 
succeeding  poets,  occurs  once.'  Another  Hcence,  still  more  alien 
from  Boman  usage,  is  the  retention  of  a  short  or  unelided 
syllable  at  the  end  of  the  first  penthemimer.^  Catullus's  elegiac 
belongs  to  the  class  of  half-4tdapted  importations,  beautiful  in 
its  way,  but  rather  because  it  recalls  the  exquisite  cadences  of  the 
Greek  than  as  being  in  itself  a  finished  artistic  product. 

The  six  long  poems  axe  of  unequal  merit  The  modem  reader 
wHl  not  find  much  to  interest  him  in  the  Coma  Berenices, 
abounding  as  it  does  in  my thological  allusions.^  The  poem  to 
Mallius  or  Allius,^  written  at  Verona,  is  partly  mythological, 
partly  personal,  and  though  somewhat  desultory,  contains  many 
fine  passagea  Catullus  pleads  his  want  of  books  as  an  excuse  for 
a  poor  poem,  implying  that  a  full  Hbraiy  was  his  usual  resort  for 
composition.    This  poem  was  written  shorily  after  his  brother's 

^  A  trimeter  iamUo  line  with  a  spondee  in  the  last  pUoe,  which  most 
slwi^B  be  preceded  by  an  iambus,  €,g,  Miaer  OatuUe  deainas  inhere. 

'  i.g,  in  C.  Izzxiv.  (12  lines)  there  is  not  a  sinale  diasyllikblc  ending. 
In  one  place  we  have  didamie  factaqus  aunt,  I  think  Martial  also  has 
Aoe  aeiOf  non  amo  te.  The  beet  instance  of  eontbaous  narration  in  this 
metre  is  Izvi.  106-80,  Quo  Hbi  tum~<oncUiaia  viro,  a  very  sonorous  passage. 

s  Rg,  Per/ecta  exigUHr  |  unH  dmieUia  (aee  Ellis.  Gatoll.  Prolog.),  and 
lupiter  ut  ChtUyb^  \  omn$  genua  ptraaL  which  is  in  accord  with  old 
Boman nsaffs,  and  is  modelled  on  Callimachiia's  Zcv  riCrfp,  its  x«A.^/3«y  rSr 
ifw6xoiiro  yiifof. 

^  This  has  been  alladed  to  mider  Aratni.  As  a  niecimea  of  Catnllas's  style 
of  translation,  we  append  two  linea»  ''H  /xt  Kdynr  I/3X«i^ck  iv  ^4pt  rhw 
BfpflK/ici|f  fi6arpvxoif  hp  jc«im  vfio-v  I9i|icf  9€e7t,  whioh  are  thos  rendered. 
Idem  me  Ule  Conon  caelesti  mnnere  vidU  S  Beren/ioeo  vetiiee  caeaariem  Fnl- 
gentem  dare,  quam  muUia  ilia  deorum  Leria  protendens  brachia  poUicUa 
eat.    The  additions  are  chameUrifltio.  ^ehcrtH. 
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death,  whicli  throws  a  yem  of  mehmcholy  into  the  thonght.  Li 
it,  and  stiLl  more  happily  in  his  two  EpUludamia^  he  paints  with 
deep  feeling  the  joys  of  wedded  love.  The  fonner  of  l^ese,  which 
celebrates  the  marriage  of  Manlins  Toiquatos,  is  the  loveliest 
product  of  his  genius.  It  is  marred  by  a  few  gross  allusions,  but 
they  are  not  enough  to  interfere  with  its  general  effect  It  rings 
throughout  with  joyous  exultation,  and  on  the  whole  is  innocent 
as  well  as  full  of  warm  feeling.  It  is  all  movement ;  the  scene 
opens  before  us;  the  marriage  god  wreathed  with  flowera  and 
holding  the  flammeum^  or  nuptial  Veil,  leads  the  dance ;  then  the 
doora  open,  and  amid  waving  torcnes  the  bride,  blushing  like  the 
purple  hyacinth,  entera  with  downcast  mieo^  her  friends  comfort- 
ing her;  the  bridegroom  stands  by  and  throws  nuts  to  the 
assembled  guests ;  light  railleries  are  banded  to  and  fro  ;  meanwhile 
the  bride  is  lifted  over  the  threshold,  and  sinks  on  the  nuptial 
couch,  alha  parihenice  vdut,  lideumve  papaver.  The  different 
sketches  of  AurunciUeia  as  the  loving  bride,  the  chaste  matron, 
and  the  aged  grandaqae  nodding  kindly  to  everybody,  please  from 
their  unadorned  simplicity  as  well  as  from  their  innate  beauty.- 
.  The  second  of  these  Epiflialamia  is,  if  not  translated^  certainly 
mpdeUed  from  the  Greeks  and  in  its  imagery  reminds  us  of  Sappha 
It  Ib  less  ardent  and  more  studied  than  the  first,  and  though  its 
tone  is  far  less  elevated,  i^  gains  a  special  charm  from  its  calm, 
almost  statuesque  language.^  The  NvptidU  of  Fdeus  and  Thetis 
is  a  miniature  epic,'  sudi  as  were  often  written  by  the  Alexan- 
drian poets.  Short  as  it  is,  it  contains  two  plots,  one  witllkin  the 
other.  The  story  of  Peleus's  marriage  is  made  the  occasion  for 
describing  the  scene  embroidered  on  &e  coverlet  or  cushion  of  the 
marriage  bed.  This  contains  the  loves  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne^ 
the  Mmotaur,  the  Labyrinth,  the  return  of  Theseus,  his  desertion 
of  Ariadne,  and  her  reception  into  the  stan  by  lacchus.  The 
poem  is  unequal  in  execution ;  the  finest  passages  are  the  lament 
of  Ariadne,  which  Virgil  has  imitated  in  that  of  Dido,  and  the 
song  of  the  Fates,  which  gives  the  first  instances  of  those^refrains 
taken  from  the  Greek  pastoral,  which  please  so  much  in  the 
Eclogues,  and  in  Tennyson's  May  Queen,  The  Atys  or  AtHs 
stands  alone  among  the  poef  s  works.  Its  subject  is  the  self- 
mutilation  of  a  noble  youfii  out  of  zeal  for  Cybele's  worahip,  and 
is  probably  a  study  horn  the  Greek,  though  of  what  period  it 
would  be  hard  to  say.  A  theme  so  unnatural  would  have  found 
little  favour  with  the  Attic  poets ;  the  subject  is  more  likely  to 
have  been  approached  by  the  Alexandrian  writers,  whom  Catullus 

.    2  Ca.  elzi:  bdi. 
f  The  conceit  in  v.  6S,  64»  mast  rarely  he  Qseek.  *  'Ev^Wmk, 
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often  copies.  Bat  these  tame  and  pedantic  venifien  could  baye 
given  no  precedent  for  the  wild  inspiration  of  this  strange  poem, 
which  cloUies  in  the  music  of.  finished  art  bursts  of  savage  emotion. 
The  metre  is  galliambic,  a  rhythm  proper  to  the  h3rmns  of  Gybele, 
but  of  which  no  primitive  Greek  example  renuuns.  The  poem 
cannot  be  perused  with  pleasure,  but  must  ezdte  astonishment  at 
the  power  it  displays.  The  language  is  tinged  with  archaisms, 
espe^aUy  compounds  like  hederigerOy  siUncuUrias,  In  general 
Catullus  writes  in  the  plain  unafifected  language  of  daily  life.  His 
efifects  are  produced  by  the  freshness  rather  than  the  choiceness  of 
his  terms,  and  by  his  truth  to  nature  and  good  taste.  His  con- 
struction of  sentences,  like  that  of  Lucretius,  becomes  at  times 
prosaic,  from  the  effort  to  avoid  all  ambiguity.  If  the  first  forty 
Imes  of  his  Epistle  to  MaUiu^  be  studied  and  compared  with  any 
of  Ovid's  Epistles  from  Pontus,  the  great  difference  in  this  respect 
wiQ  at  once  be  seen.  Later  writers  leave  most  of  the  particles  of 
transition  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader's  intelligence:  Catullus,  like 
Sophocles,  indicates  the  sequence  of  thought  Nevertheless  poetry 
lost  more  than  it  gained  by  the  want  of  grammatical  connection 
between  successive  passages,  which,  while  it  adds  point,  detracts 
from  deamess,  and  makes  the  interpretation,  for  example,  of 
Persius  and  Juvenal  very  much  less  satisfactory  than  lliat  of 
Lucretius  or  Horace. 

The  genius  of  Catullus  met  with  early  recognition.  Cornelius 
Nepos,  in  his  life  of  Atticus  (ch.  xii),  couples  him  with  Lucretius 
as  the  first  poet  of  the  age  (nostra  aetas)^  and  his  popularity, 
though  obscured  during  the  Augustan  period,  soon  revived,  and 
remained  undiminished  until  the  dose  of  Latin  literature.  During 
the  Middle  Ages  Catullus  was  nearly  being  lost  to  us ;  he  ia 
preserved  in  but  one  manuscript  discovered  in  the  fourteenth 
century.' 

Catullus  is  the  last  of  the  Eepublican  poet&  Separated  by  but 
a  few  years  from  the  Edogues  of  Virgil,  a  totally  different  spirit 
pervades  the  works  of  the  two  writers ;  while  Catullus  is  free, 
unblushing,  and  fearless,  owing  allegiance  to  no  man,  Yirgil  is 
already  gimrded,  restrained,  and  diffident  of  bimaAlf^  trusting  to 
Pollio  or  Augustus  to  perfect  his  muse,  and  guide  it  to  its  proper 
sphere.  In  point  of  language  the  two  periods  show  no  bretdc ;  in 
point  of  feeling  they  are  ^together  different.  A  few  survived 
from  the  one  into  the  other,  but  as  a  rule  they  relapsed  into 
silence,  or  indulged  merely  in  declamation.  We  feel  that  Catullus 
was  fortunate  in  dying  bttCore  the  battle  of  A(stium ;  had  he  lived 

>  C.  68.  *  See  Ellis,  Oi^  frokffomcna. 
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into  the  Augostan  age,  it  u  difficult  to  see  how  he  cotild  hftfo 
found  a  place  there  He  ia  a  fitting  doae  to  this  paasionate  and 
stonny  period,  a  youth  in  whom  all  its  qualities  for  good  and  evil 
have  their  f  ullest  embodiment. 


APPENDIX. 


It  is  ImpoBsibU  to  vead  the  eulier 
Latin  poets,  or  even  Yiiigil,  without 
seeing  that  they  abound  in  repetitions 
of  the  same  letter  or  soimd,  either  in- 
tentionally introdnoed  or  nncoBsci- 
ously  presenting  themselves  owing  to 
constant  habit  Alliteration  ana  as- 
sonance are  the  natural  ornaments  of 
poetry  in  a  mde  age.  In  Anglo-Saxon 
literatore  allitemtion  is  one  of  tiie 
chief  ways  of  distingoishtng  poetry 
from  prose.  But  when  a  strict  pro- 
sody is  formed,  it  is  no  longer  neeaed. 
Thns  in  almost  all  civilised  poetry  it 
has  been  discarded,  except  as  an  oo* 
casional  and  appropriate  ornament  for 
a  special  purpose.  Greek  poetry  gives 
few  instances.  The  art  oi  Homer  has 
long  passed  the  stage  at  which  such 
an  aid  to  effect  is  sought  for*  The 
cadence  of  the  Qieek  hexameter  would 
be  marred  by  so  inartistic  a  device. 
The  dramatists  resort  to  it  now  and 
then,  e.g.  Oedipus,  in  his  blind  rage, 
thus  taunts  Tiresias : 

But  here  the  alliterstion  is  as  true  to 
nature  as  it  is  artistically  effective. 
For  it  is  known  that  violent  emotion 
irresistibly  compels  us  to  heap  to- 
gether similar  sounds.  Several  subtle 
and  probably  unconscious  instances  of 
it  are  given  by  Peile  from  the  Idyllic 
poets;  but  as  a  rule  it  18  true  of  Greek 
as  it  is  of  English^  French,  and  Italian 
poetry,  that  where  metre,  caesura,  or 
rhyme,  hold  sway,  slliteration  plays 


an  alto^is^sr  sabordinate  part  It  is 
otherwue  in  Latin  poetry.  Here, 
owing  to  the  fondness  for  all  that  is 
old,  alliteration  is  retained  in  what  is 
correspondingly  a  much  later  period 
of  growtiu  Aiter  Viigil,  indeed,  it 
almost  disappears,  but  as  used  by  him 
it  is  such  an  instrument  for  effect, 
that  perhaps  the  discontinuance  of  it 
was  a  less  rather  than  a  gain.  It  is 
emplejid  in  Latin  poetry  for  wrioas 
purposes.  Plautus  makes  it  subser- 
vient to  comic  effect  (Capt.  908, 
quoted  by  Huuro.). 
**  QntfiKao^Hiii  p4mH*  tMet,  qmdmia  Ulbn 

QndiUa  piminidksum4do,  qwbUa  odUo  edte- 

Compare  our  verse : 

**  Blcht  nmnd  the  ragged  rock  tbe  ngged 
rascal  ran." 

Ennius  and  the  tragedians  make  it 
express  the  stronger  emotions,  as 
violence : 

**FrUtmo  9i  vUam  evUariT 

So  Virgil,  imitating  him :  fit  via  vi; 
Lucr.  viinda  vis  animi  pervieit;  or 
again  pity,  which  is  expressed  by  the 
same  letter  (pronounced  as  w),  e.g, 
neu  patriae  liUidas  in  viscera  vertite 
vires;  viva  videns  vivo  sepeliri  viscera 
btutOf  from  Virgil  and  Lucr.  respec- 
tively. A  hard  letter  expresses  mffi- 
eulty  oar  effort,  e.g,  manibus  magnos 
divellere  mowtis.  So  Pope :  Up  the 
high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  rownd  stone. 
Or  emphasiB,  paratn  non  potuit  pedi- 
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husqtUpo'niwnjm'vadapoumUf  from 
Lncretnis;  mtUtaqus  praefersa  vcUum 
ytajodicUtyinarum^from\ii^  Barely 
It  has  no  special  ajppropnateneaa,  or 
is  a  mere  <iiBplay  or  ingennity,  as  :  0 
TiU  tuU  Taii  tibi  tania  tyrcmne 
tuliaU  (Exmios).  Asaonance  is  al- 
most equally  common,  and  in  even 
more  strange  to  our  taste.  In 
Oreeky  Hebrew,  and  many  languages, 
it  oeeara  in  the  form  of  /Vw^nomo- 
9ia,  or  play  on  words;  Irnt  this  pre- 
supposes a  rapport  between  the 
name  and  what  is  implied  by  it. 
Assonance  in  Latin  poetry  has  no  each 
relevance.  It  simply  emphasizes  or 
adorns,  e.g.  Ajagaaio  angario  postquam 
incluta  oondita  Roma  ett  (Enn.) ; 
puZerom  pvXerUvdinem  (Plant).  It 
takes  divers  forms,  e,g,  the  dfioiord' 
XcvroK,  akin  to  oar  rhyme.  Vinda 
recuMatxxmetsera  aub  nocte  rudeatom; 
tomua  veZatemm  obvertimua  antetup' 
arom.  The  beginnings  of  rhyme  are 
here  seen,  and  perhaps  still  more  in 
the  el^;iac,  delmeraaU  ftuoB  evoluisae 


meon;  or  Sapphic,  Pone  me  pigria  vH 
rnUla  campia  Arbor  <useiiv&  recreattw 
aura*  Other  Tarieties  of  assonance 
are  liie  frec|uent  employment  of  the 
same  preposition  in  thesame  part  of  the 
foot,  e,g.  insofUem,  infando  indieio^ 
dieijictis  disque  supiuis;  the  mere  repe- 
tition of  the  same  woni,  lacerum  enk' 
dtliter  era,  era  maniLsque;  or  of  a 
different  inflexion  of  it,  omms  feret 
omnia  tellvs,  non  omnia  poemmus 
ornnes;  most  often  of  all,  by  employing 
aeyeral  words  of  a  somewhat  similar 
sound,  what  is  in  £ftct  a  Jingle,  eg, 
the  well-known  line,  Ceaant  arma 
togae  concedat  lauriM  laac2i;  or  again, 
mente  c2emente  edita  (Laberius). 
Instances  of  this  are  endless ;  and  in 
estimating  the  mechanical  structure  of 
Latin  poetry,  which  is  the  chief  side 
of  it,  we  observe  the  care  with  which 
thegreatestartists  retain  every  method 
of  producing  effect,  even  if  somewhat 
old  faahionifld,  (See  on  this  subject 
Mnnro's  Loer.  preiaoe  to  Notes  II. 
which  has  often  oeen  refexzed  ta) 


NoiB  IL'^Some  additionea  detaOe  9f»  Uu  Eidorg  ofihe  Mimm  (from 
WoeMin.    FubL  Syri  SmUentiae,  Lips.  1869). 


The  mime  at  first  differed  ftt>m 
other  kinds  of  comedy — (1)  in  having 
no  proper  plot ;  (2)  m  not  being  re- 

E resented  primarily  on  the  stage ;  (8) 
1  having  but  one  actor.  Eudicos  imi- 
tated the  gestures  of  boxing ;  Theo- 
doras the  creaking  of  a  windlass;  Par- 
meno  did  the  granting  of  a  pig  to  per- 
fection. Anv  one  who  raised  a  laugh 
by  such  kinds  of  imitation  was  pro- 
perly said  mimum  agere.  Mimes  are 
thus  defined  by  Diomedes  (p.  491,  18 
k),  aermonis  ewiuslibet  et  motile  eine 
reverentia  vet  factorwn  et  dictorum 
turpvum  own  Uucivia  imitatio.  Such 
mimes  as  these  were  often  held  at 
buiquets  for  the  amusement  of  great 
men.  Sulla  was  passionately  fond  of 
tibem.  Admitted  to  the  stage,  they 
naturally  took  the  place  of  interludes 
or  afterpieces.  When  a  man  imitated 
e.p,  a  muleteer  (Petr.  Sat  68),  he  had 
his  mule  with  lum  ;  or  if  he  imitated 
a  cazuidieuSf  or  a  drunken  ruffian 


(Ath«  14,  621,  c),  some  other  person 
was  by  to  play  the  foil  to  his  violence. 
Thus  arose  the  distinction  of  parts  and 
dialogue ;  the  chief  actor  was  called 
ArdUmimuSy  and  the  mime  was  then 
developed  after  the  example  of  the 
Atellanae.  When  several  actors 
took  part  in  a  piece,  each  was  said 
mimum  agere,  though  this  phrase 
originally  applied  omy  to  the  single 
actor. 

When  the  mime  first  came  on  the 
stage,  it  was  acted  in  front  of  the 
curtain  (Fest  p.  326,  ed  MUU,)  after- 
wards, as  its  proportions  incr^ilised,  a 
new  kind  of  curtain  called  eiparium 
was  introduced,  so  that  while  the 
mime  was  being  performed  on  tiiis 
new  and  enlarged  proacaenium  the 
preparations  for  the  next  act  of  the 
regular  drama  were  going  on  behind 
the  sinarium.  Pliny  (xxxv.  199) 
caUs  Syras  mimieM  scaenae  condu 
torem;  and  as  he  certainly  did  not 
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loild  a~  theatre,  it  is  most  pnlMiUe 
that  Pliny  refers  to  his  invention  of 
the  sipannm.  He  evidently  had  a 
natural  genius  for  this  kind  of  repre- 
sentation, in  which  Macrobius  (ii 
7.  6)  and  Qnintilian  allow  him  the 
highest  place.  Laberius  appears  to 
have  been  a  more  carefm  writer. 
Syrus  was  not  a  literaiy  man,  but  an 
improvisator  and  moralist.  His  «m- 
teiUiae  were  held  in  great  honour  in 
the  rhetorical  schools  in  the  time  of 
Angnstos,  and  are  qnoted  by  the  elder 
Seneca  (Contr.  206,  4).  The  younger 
Seneca  also  frequently  quotes  them  in 
his  letters  (Ep.  108,  8,  kc,\  and  often 
imitates  their  style.  There  are  some 
interesting  lines  in  Petronins  (Satir. 
65),  which  are  almost  certainly  from 
Syrua.    Being  little  known,  they  are 


worth  quoting  as  a  popular  denntt- 

oiation  of  luxury — 

**  LnxnrlM  rictn  MartiB  msreent  moenla, 
Too  palato  claosua  paro  pudtiir 
Plnxnato  amictaa  aareo  Babylonioo; 
Oallina  tibi  Namldlca,  tibi  gallTu  apado: 
Ciconia  etiam  grara  peregiina  hoq»tta 
PletatlcnHrIx  gnudlipea  orotaUatria 
Avifl,  ezal  hiemk,  tttnlua  tepUU  tanpstli 
Neqnitlae  nldnin  In  eacabo  fedt  moda 
Quo  marg&iita  em  triban  Indlcat 
An  lit  mafcrooa  omata  phaleria  peUtglla 
TbBat  pedes  Indomltalii  aferato  eztraseo? 
Zmanffdmn  ad  qvam  rem  vlridein,  pre- 
tUMom  Titmm. 

SDO  Garchedonins  optaa  iirnes  bpldeoa 
Mntadam»tprobUass$ti 


There  is  a  rude  but  unmistakable 
vigour  in  these  lines  which,  when 
compared  with  the  quotation  from 
Laberius  given  in  the  text  of  the  work, 
cause  us  to  think  very  highly  of  the 
mime  as  patronized  by  OMsar. 


NoTB  llL^IhragmewU  qf  Fdleriua  SanmuB, 


This  writer,  who  was  wnnewhat 
■earlier  than  the  present  epoch,  having 
been  a  contemporaiy  of  SuUa  but 
having  outlived  him,  was  noted  for 
his  great  learning.  He  is  mentioned 
by  Riny  as  the  fint  to  pefix  a  table  of 
contents  to  his  book.  Hb  native  town, 
Sora,  was  well  known  for  its  activity 
in  liberal  studies.  He  is  said  by  Plu- 
tarch to  have  announced  publicly  the 
secret  name  of  Rome  or  of  ner  tutelary 
deity,  for  which  the  gods  punished 
him  by  death.  St.  Augustine  ((X  D. 
viL  9)  quotes  two  inteiwtiiig  hexa- 
meters as  from  him : 


**  lapltar  annlpocena,  lenim  rex  ipae  deoaqne 
Progenitor  aenetrizqne,  demn  deoa,  vnoaet 
omnea.'^ 

Senrius  (Aen.  iv.  688)  eiteB  two 
verses  of  a  similar  chuacter,  which 
are  most  probably  from  Soranus. 
lupiter,  addressing  the  gods,  says, 

*  CaeHcolae,  mea  membra,  del,  410a  noetEa 
poteatas 
Offldi^diToraafaelt" 

These  fragments  show  an  exto^ 
ordinary  power  of  c(mdensed  expres- 
sion, as  well  as  a  clear  graro  on  the 
uni^  of  the  Supreme  Bein^  rar  vhich 
reason  they  are  quoted. 


PAET  IL 

THE  AUGUSTAN  EFOOH  (42  B.a-14  a.ix>. 


CHAFIEB  L 

OXNSRAL  CHABAOXIBIBnC& 

Thb  Augostan  Age  in  its  strictest  sense  does  not  begin  until 
after  the  battle  of  Aotium,  wben  Angostos,  baying  overthrown 
his  competitor,  f onnd  himself  in  nndispnted  possession  of  the 
Eoman  world  (31  B.a).  Bat  as  the  Eclogues,  and  many  of  Horace's 
poems,  were  written  at  an  earlier  date,  and  none  of  these  can  be 
ranked  with  the  EepabUcan  Hteratnre,  it  is  best  to  assign  the 
commencement  of  the  Augostan  period  to  the  jeac  of  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  when  the  defeat  of  Bmtos  and  Cassius  left  the  old 
constitution  without  a  champion  and  made  monarchy  in  the  per- 
son either  of  Antonius  or  Octavius  inevitable.  This  period  of 
fifty-seven  years,  extending  to  the  death  of  Augustus,  comprises 
a  long  list  of  splendid  writers,  inferior  to  those  of  the  Ciceronian 
age  in  vigour  and  boldness,  but  superior  to  all  but  Cicero  himself 
in  fir^iah  and  artistic  skill  as  well  as  in  breadth  of  human  sym- 
pathy and  suggestive  beauty  of  expression.  It  marks  the  cubni- 
nation  of  Latin  poetry,  as  the  last  epoch  marks  the  perfection  of 
Latin  prose.  But  the  bloom  which  had  been  so  long  expanding 
was  short-lived  in  proportion  to  its  sweetness ;  and  perfect  as 
is  the  art  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Tibullus,  within  a  few  years  of 
Horace's  death  bo^  style  and  thought  had  entered  on  the  path  of 
irretrievable  decline.  The  muse  of  Ovid,  captivating  and  brilliant, 
has  already  lost  the  severe  grace  that  stamps  the  highest  classic 
verse ;  and  the  false  tendencies  f oigiven  in  him  from  admiration  for 
his  talent)  become  painfully  conspicuous  in  his  younger  contem- 
porarie&  Livy,  too,  in  the  domain  of  history,  shows  traces  of  that 
poetical  colouring  which  began  more  and  more  to  encroach  on  the 
style  of  prose ;  while  in  the  work  of  V itruvius,  on  the  one  hand 
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and  in  that  of  the  elder  Seneca  on  the  other,  we  obeerve  two  ten- 
dencies which  helped  to  accelerate  decay ;  the  one  towards  an 
entire  absence  of  literary  finish,  the  other  towards  the  substitation 
of  rich  decoration  for  chaste  ornament. 

There  are  certain  common  features  shared  by  the  chief  Augostan 
authors  which  distinguish  them  from  those  of  the  closing  Eepub- 
lie.  While  the  latter  were  men  of  birth  and  eminence  in  the 
state,  the  former  were  mostly  Italians  or  provincials,^  often  of 
himible  origin,  neither  warriors  nor  statesmen,  but  peaceful,  quiet 
natures,  devoid  of  ambition,  and  desiring  only  a  modest  independ' 
ence  and  success  in  prosecuting  their  art  Horace  had  indeed 
fought  for  Brutus;  but  he  was  no  soldier,  and  alludes  witl 
humorous  irony  to  his  flight  from  the  field  of  battle.^  VirgL 
prays  that  he  may  Hve  without  glory  among  the  forests  and 
streams  he  loves.'  Tibullus^  and  Propertius^  assert  in  the 
strongest  terms  their  incapacity  for  an  active  career,  praying  for 
nothing  more  than  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  love  and  song. 
Spirits  like  these  would  have  had  no  chance  of  rising  to  eminence 
amid  the  fierce  contests  of  the  EepubHc.  Gentle  and  diffident^ 
they  needed  a  patron  to  call  out  their  powers  or  protect  their 
interests ;  and  when,  under  the  sway  of  Augustus,  such  a  patron 
was  found,  the  rich  harvest  of  talent  that  arose  showed  how  much 
letters  had  hitherto  suffered  from  the  unsettled  state  of  the  times.^ 
It  is  true  that  several  writers  of  the  preceding  period  survived  into 
this.  Men  like  Yarro,  who  kept  aloof  from  the  city,  nursing  in 
retirement  a  hopeless  loyalty  to  the  past ;  men  like  Pollio  and 
Messala,  who  accepted  the  monarchy  without  compromising  their 
principles,  and  who  still  appeared  in  pubHc  as  orators  or  jurists ; 
these,  together  with  a  few  poets  of  the  older  school,  such  as  Furius 
Bibaculus,  continued  to  write  during  the  first  few  years  of  the 
Augustan  epoch,  but  cannot  properly  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
ii^  They  pursued  their  own  lines  of  thought,  uninfluenced  by 
the  Empire,  except  in  so  far  as  it  forced  them  to  select  more 
trivial  ^emes,  or  to  use  greater  caution  in  expressing  their 

^  TibulluB  was,  however,  a  Roman  knight. 

'  0.  ii  7, 10.  Tecum  PhUippoa  et  merem  fugam  Sensi  relicia  turn  bene 
parmula, 

'  G.  IL  486.    Flumma  afnem  sUvaaque  inglorius, 

^  i  57.  Non  ego  laudari  cwro  mea  Delia :  tecum  Dumfnodo  sim,  ^[wuao, 
eegnis  i'nersque  vocer, 

'  £1.  i.  6,  29.     Non  ego  sum  laudi,  non  nattu  idoneua  armie, 

'  The  lack  of  patrons  becomes  a  standing  apology  in  later  times  for  the 
poverty  of  literaiy  production. 

'  Pollio,  however,  stands  on  a  somewhat  different  footing.  In  his  cultiva- 
tion of  rhetoric  he  must  he  classed  with  the  imperial  writers. 
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tliaaglit8.  Bat  the  gieat  authors  who  are  the  true  representatives 
of  Augustus's  reign,  Viigil,  Iayj,  and  Horace,  were  brought  into 
direct  contact  with  the  emperor,  and  much  of  their  inspiration 
centres  round  his  office  and  person. 

The  conqueror  of  Actium  was  welcomed  hj  all  classes  with  real 
or  feigned  enthusiasm.  To  the  remnant  of  the  republican  fami- 
lies, indeed,  he  was  an  object  partly  of  flattery,  partly  of  hatred, 
in  no  case,  probably,  of  hearty  approval  or  adDuiation ;  but  by 
the  literary  class,  as  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  he  was  hailed 
as  the  restorer  of  peace  and  good  government^  of  order  and  reli- 
gion, the  patron  of  all  that  was  best  in  literature  and  art,  the 
adopted  son  of  that  great  man  whose  name  was  already  a  mighty 
power,  and  whose  spirit  was  believed  to  watoh  ovor  Home  as  one 
of  her  presiding  deities.  It  is  no  wonder  if  Ins  opening  reign 
stamped  literature  with  new  and  imposing  features,  or  if  literature 
expressed  her  sense  of  his  protection  by  a  constant  appeal  to  his 
nama 

Augustus  has  been  the  most  fortunate  of  despots,  for  he  has 
met  with  nothing  but  praise.  A  few  harsh  spirits,  it  seems, 
blamed  him  in  no  measured  terms ;  but  he  repaid  them  by  a  wise 
neglect,  at  least  as  long  as  Maecenas  lived,  who  well  knew,  from 
temperament  as  well  as  experience,  the  value  of  seasonable  in- 
activity. As  it  is,  aU  the  authors  that  have  come  down  to  us  are 
panegyrists.  None  seem  to  remember  his  early  days ;  aU  centre 
their  Noughts  on  the  success  of  the  present  and  the  promise  of  the 
future.  Yet  Augustus  himself  could  not  forget  those  time&  As 
chief  of  the  proscription,  as  the  betrayer  of  Cicero,  as  the  suspected 
murderer  of  the  consul  Hirtius,  as  the  pitiless  destroyer  of  Cleo- 
patra's children,  he  must  have  found  it  no  easy  task  to  act  the 
imld  ruler ;  as  a  man  of  profligate  conduct  he  must  have  found  it 
still  less  easy  to  come  forward  as  the  champion  of  decency  and 
morals.  He  was  assisted  by  the  confidence  which  all,  weary  of 
war  and  bloodshed,  were  willing  to  repose  in  him,  even  to  an  un- 
limited extent  He  was  assisted  also  by  able  administrators, 
Maecenas  in  civil,  and  Agrippa  in  military  afliEdra  But  there 
were  other  forces  making  &emselves  felt  in  the  great  city.  One 
of  these  was  literature,  as  represented  by  the  literary  class,  con- 
sisting of  men  to  whom  letters  were  a  profession  not  a  relaxation, 
and  who  now  first  appear  prominently  in  Eome.  Augustus  saw 
the  immense  advantage  of  enlisting  these  on  his  side.  He 
could  pass  laws  through  the  senate;  he  could  check  vice  by 
punishment ;  but  neither  his  character  nor  his  history  could  make 
him  influence  t^  heart  of  the  people.  To  effect  real  reforms  persua- 
sive voice  must  be  found  to  preach  them.    And  who  so  efficacioufl 
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as  the  1>and  of  cnltmed  poets  whom  he  saw  collecting  round  him  ? 
These  he  delibeiately  set  himself  to  win ;  and  that  he  did  win  them, 
some  to  a  half-hearted,  others  to  an  absolute  allegiance,  is  one  of  the 
best  testimonies  to  his  enlightened  policy.  Yet  he  could  hardly 
have  effected  his  object  had  it  not  been  for  the  able  co-operation  of 
Maecenas,  whose  conciliatory  manners  well  fitted  him  to  be  the 
friend  of  literary  men.  This  astute  minister  formed  a  select  circle 
of  gifted  authors,  chiefly  poets,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  animate 
wil£  the  enthusiasm  of  -  succouring  the  state.  He  is  said  to  have 
suggested  to  Augustus  the  necessity  of  restoring  the  decayed 
grandeur  of  the  national  religion.  The  open  disregard  of  morality 
and  religion  evinced  by  the  ambitious  party-leaders  during  the 
Civil  Wais  had  brought  the  public  worship  into  contempt  and  the 
temples  into  ruin.  Augustus  determined  that  civil  order  should  once 
more  repose  upon  that  reverence  for  the  gods  which  had  made  Eome 
great  ^  Accordingly,  he  repaired  or  rebuilt  many  temples,  and 
both  by  precept  and  example  strove  to  restore  the  traditional  re- 
spect for  divine  things.  But  he  must  have  experienced  a  grave 
^fficulty  in  the  utter  absence  of  religious  conviction  which  had 
become  general  in  Eome.  The  authors  of  the  De  DivinaMone  and  the 
De  Berum  Naiura  could  not  have  written  as  they  did,  without 
influencing  many  minds.  And  if  men  so  admirable  as  Cicero  and 
Lucretius  denied,  the  one  the  possibility  of  the  science  he  pro- 
fessed,^ the  other  the  doctrine  of  Providence  on  which  all  religion 
rests,  it  was  little  likely  that  ordinary  minds  should  retain  much 
belief  in  such  things.  Augustus  was  relieved  from  this  strait  by 
the  appearance  of  a  new  literary  class  in  Home,  young  authors 
from  the  country  districts,  with  simpler  views  of  life  and  more 
enthusiasm,  of  whom  some  at  least  might  be  willing  to  conse- 
crate their  talents  to  furtheriog  the  sacred  interests  on  which  social 
order  depends.  The  author  who  fully  responded  to  lus  appeal,  and 
probably  exceeded  Ids  highest  hopes,  was  Virgil;  but  Horace, 
Livy,  and  Propertius,  showed  themselves  not  unwilling  to  espouse 
the  same  cause.  Never  was  power  more  ably  seconded  by  per- 
suasion ;  the  lawB  of  Augustus  and  the  writings  of  Virgil,  Horace^ 
and  livy,  in  order  to  be  fully  appreciated,  must  be  considered  in 
their  connection,  political  and  religious,  with  each  other. 

The  emperor,  his  minister,  and  his  advocates,  thus  working  for 
the  same  end,  beyond  doubt  produced  some  effect.  The  Odes  of 
Horace  in  the  &!st  three  books,  which  are  devoted  to  politics, 
show  an  attitude  of  antagonism  and  severe  expostulation;  he 

^  Dis  te  minorezn  quod  gerb  imperas,  0.  iii  6,  5. 
'  Cicero  was  Angor.    Admissioii  to  thia  office  waa  one  of  the  great  objects 
of  hii  ambitiaii. 
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boldly  lebukeB  vice,  and  calLi  npon  the  strong  hand  to  pxmish 
it: 

**  Quid  tristes  querimoniae, 

Si  non  sapplicio  culpa  redditiir  f 
Quid  l^gGB  sine  moribns 

Yanae  proficiunt  ? "  ^ 

Bat  when,  some  years  later,  he  wrote  the  Carmen  8aeculare^  and 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Odes,  his  voice  ia  raised  in  a  paBan  of 
unmixed  triumph.  "The  pure  home  is  polluted  by  no  un,- 
chastity;  law  and  morality  have  destroyed  crime;  matrons  are 
blessed  with  children  resembling  their  fathers ;  already  &ith  and 
peace,  honour  and  maiden  modesty,  have  returned  to  us/'  &c.^ 
This  can  hardly  be  mere  exaggeration,  though  no  doubt  the 
picture  is  coloured,  since  the  popularity  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love, 
even  during  Horace's  lifetime,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  profligacy 
did  not  lack  its  votaries. 

To  the  student  of  himian  development  the  most  interesting 
feature  in  this  attempted  reform  of  manners  is  the  universal  ten- 
dency to  connect  it  with  the  deification  of  the  emperor.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Augustus  claimed  to  return  to  the  old  paths ;  every- 
where he  met  this  new  apotheosis  of  himself  crowning  the  re- 
stored edifice  of  belief ;  so  impossible  was  it  for  him,  as  for  others, 
to  reconstruct  the  past  Ab  the  guardian  of  the  people's  material 
welfare,  he  became,  despite  of  himself,  the  people's  chief  divinity. 
From  the  time  that  Virgil's  gratitude  expressed  itself  in  the  first 
Eclogue — 


*c 


Namqne  erit  ille  milii  semMr  deos :  illius  aram 
Saepe  tener  noatris  ab  ovilibaa  imbuet  agnns,"' 


the  emperor  was  marked  oat  f oar  this  new  form  of  adulation,  and 
succeeding  poets  only  added  to  what  Virgil  had  begun.  £ven  in 
his  EpUtUsy  where  the  conventionalities  of  mythology  are  never 
employed,  Horace  compares  him  with  the  greatest  deities,  and 
declares  that  altars  are  raised  to  his  name,  while  all  confess  him 
to  be  the  greatest  person  that  has  been  or  will  be  among  man- 
kind.^ Fropertius  and  Ovid  ^  accept  this  language  as  proper  and 
natural,  and  the  striking  rapidity  with  which  it  established  itself 
in  universal  use  is  one  of  the  most  speaking  signs  of  the  growing 
degeneracy  Augustus  himself  was  not  cigoled,  Tiberius  still 
less,  but  Caius  and  his  successors  were ;  even  Vespasian,  when 
dying,  in  jest  or  earnest  used  the  words  ^'  ut  puto  deus  fio."    As 

•  Od.  la.  24^  »8.  «  C.  S.  57;  0.  iv.  6,  21. 
«  Eel.  L  7.  *  Ep.  iL  a,  16. 

*  Prop,  iii  4,  1 ;  Ovid  Tr.  iiL  1,  78. 
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the  satdiist  says,  "  Power  will  believe  anytliing  that  Flattery  sug- 
gests." ^ 

Side  by  side  with  this  religioiis  cultus  of  the  emperor  was  a 
willingness  to  surrender  all  political  power  into  his  hands.  Little 
by  little  he  engrossed  all  the  offices  of  state,  and  so  completely 
had  proscription  and  indulgence  in  turn  done  their  work  that 
none  were  found  bold  enough  to  resist  these  insidious  encroach- 
ments.^ The  privileges  of  the  senate  and  the  rights  of  the  people 
were  gradually  abridged ;  and  that  pernicious  policy  so  congemal 
to  a  despotism,  of  satisfying  the  appetite  for  food  and  amusement 
and  so  keeping  the  people  quiet,  was  inaugurated  early  in  his 
reign,  and  set  moving  in  the  lines  which  it  long  afterwards 
followed.  Freedom  of  debate,  which  had  been  universal  in  the 
senate,  was  curtailed  by  the  knowledge  that,  as  often  as  not,  the 
business  was  being  decided  by  a  secret  council  held  within  the 
palace.  Eloquence  could  not  waste  itself  in  abstract  discussions ; 
and  even  if  it  attempted  to  speak,  the  growing  servility  made  it 
perilous  to  utter  plam  truths.  Thus  the  sphere  of  public  speak- 
ing was  greatly  restricted.  Those  who  had  poured  forth  before 
the  assembled  people  the  torrents  of  their  oratory  were  now  by 
what  Tacitus  so  graphically  calls  the  pacification  of  eloquence  ^ 
confined  to  the  tamer  arena  of  the  civil  law  courts.  AU  those 
who  felt  that  without  a  practical  object  eloquence  cannot  exist, 
had  to  resign  themselves  to  silence.  Others  less  serious-minded 
found  a  sphere  for  their  natural  gift  of  speech  in  the  halls  of 
the  rhetoricians.  It  is  pitiable  to  see  men  like  PoUio  content  to 
give  up  all  higher  aims,  and  for  want  of  healthier  exercise  waste 
their  powers  in  noisy  declamation. 

History,  if  treated  with  dignity  and  candour,  was  almost  as 
dangerous  a  field  as  eloquence.  Hence  we  find  that  few  were 
bold  enough  to  cultivate  it  livy,  indeed,  succeeded  in  produc- 
ing a  great  masterwork,  which,  while  it  did  not  conceal  lus 
Pompeian  sympathies,  entered  so  heartily  into  the  emperor^s 
general  point  of  view  as  to  receive  high  praise  at  his  hands.  But 
livy  was  not  a  politician.     Those  who  had  been  politicians  found 

^  This  sabject  is  discnssed  in  an  essay  by  Gaston  Boissier  in  the  first 
Tolume  of  La  Seligion  twnains  i^AugusU  a/ux  Antonins, 

*  Toe.  Afin,  i.  2,  Uhi  militem  donis,  popnlum  annona,  cnnctos  doloedine 
otii  pellexit,  insnrgere  paulatim,  mnnia  senatns  magistratuum  l^gom  in  se 
trahere,  noUo  adveisante,  cnm  ferodssimi  per  acies  ant  proscriptione  cecidis- 
sent,  oeteri  nobilium,  qnanto  qnis  servitio  promptior,  opibns  et  honoribos 
eztollerentor,  ao  noyis  ez  rebus  ancti  tata  et  piaesentia  qnam  Vetera  et  peri- 
cnlosa  maUent 

*  Com  divas  Axigiutas  sicnt  caetera  eloqnentiam  paoayent— De  Cau8$, 
Cturr,  Eloq. 
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it  unwise  to  provoke  the  jealousy  of  Augustus  by  ezpiessing  their 
sentiments.  Hence  neither  Messala  nor  Pollio  continued  their 
works  on  contemporary  history;  a  deprivation  which  we  cannot 
but  strongly  feel,  as  we  have  few  trustworthy  accounts  of  those 
times. 

In  law  Augustus  trenched  less  on  the  iudependent  thought  of 
the  jurists^  but  at  the  same  time  was  better  able  to  put  forth  his 
prerogative  when  occasion  was  really  needed.  Bis  method  of 
accrediting  the  Besponsa  FntderUumf  by  permitting  only  those 
who  had  his  authorisation  to  exercise  that  profession,  was  an  able 
stroke  of  policy.^  It  gave  the  profession  as  it  were  the  safeguard 
of  a  diploma,  and  veiled  an  act  of  despotic  power  under  the  form 
of  a  greater  respect  for  law.  The  science  of  jurisprudence  was 
ably  represented  by  various  professors,  but  it  became  more  and 
more  involved  and  dificult,  and  frequentiy  draws  forth  from  the 
satirists  abuse  of  its  quibbling  intricacies. 

Poetry  was  the  form  of  literature  to  which  most  favour  was 
shown,  and  which  flourished  more  vigorously  than  any  other. 
The  pastoral,  and  the  metrical  epistle,  were  now  first  introduced. 
The  former  was  based  on  the  Theocritean  idyll,  but  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  well  adapted  to  Eoman  treatment ;  the  latter  was  of 
two  kinds ;  it  was  either  a  real  communication  on  some  subject  of 
mutual  interest^  as  that  of  Horace,  or  else  an  imaginary  expression 
of  feeling  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  mythical  hero  or  heroiue,  of 
which  the  moet  brilliant  examples  are  those  of  Ovid.  Philosophy 
and  science  flourished  to  a  considerable  extent  The  desire  to 
find  some  compensation  for  the  loss  of  all  outward  activity  led 
many  to  strive  after  the  ideal  of  conduct  presented  by  stoiciEmi : 
and  nearly  all  earnest  minds  were  more  or  less  affected  by  this 
great  eysteuL  Livy  is  reported  to  have  been  an  eloquent  ex- 
pounder of  philosophical  doctrines,  and  most  of  the  poets  show  a 
strong  leaning  to  its  study.  Augustus  wrote  adhortationes,  and 
beyond  doubt  his  example  was  often  followed.  The  speculative 
and  therefore  inoffensive  topics  of  natural  science  were  neither 
encouraged  nor  neglected  by  Augustus ;  Yitruvius,  the  architect, 
having  diowed  some  capacity  for  engineering,  was  kindly  received 
by  him,  but  his  treatise,  admirable  as  it  is,  does  not  seem  to  have 
secuied  him  any  special  favour.  It  was  such  writers  as  he  thought 
might  be  made  instruments  of  his  policy  that  Augustus  set  hm- 
self  specially  to  encourage  by  every  means  in  his  power.  The 
result  of  this  patronage  was  an  increasing  divergence  from  the 

1  Pompon. Dig.  I.  2.  2.47  (quoted  by  Tenffel),  Primns  Divns  Angnstas,  ui 
maitr  i-wria  aueUnitcu  haiberetur,  constitoit  ut  ez  aactoritate  eiua  nspon- 
deicnt. 
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popular  taste  on  jbhe  part  of  the  poets,  who  now  aspiied  only  to 
please  the  great  and  leamecL^  It  is  pleasing,  however,  to  ohserve 
the  entire  absence  of  Ul-f  eeling  that  reigned  in  this  society  of  beaux 
esprits  with  regard  to  one  anothw.  Each  held  his  own  spedal 
position,  but  all  were  equally  welcome  at  the  great  man's  rinnionfl, 
equally  acceptable  to  one  another;  and  each  criticised  the  other^a 
works  with  the  freedom  of  a  literary  freemason^.^  This  select 
cultivation  of  poetry  reacted  unfavourably  on  me  thought  and 
imagination,  though  it  greatly  elevated  the  style  of  those  that 
employed  it.  The  extreme  delicacy  of  the  artistic  product  shows 
it  to  have  been  due  to  some  extent  to  careful  nursing,  and  its 
almost  immediate  collapse  confirms  this  conclusion. 

While  Augustus,  through  Maecenas,  united  men  eminent  for 
taste  and  cidture  in  a  literary  coterie,  Messala,  who  had  never 
joined  the  successful  side,  had  a  similar  but  smaller  following, 
among  whom  was  numbered  the  poet  Tibullus.  At  the  tables  of 
these  great  men  met  on  terms  of  equal  companionship  their  own 
friends  and  the  authors  whom  they  favoured  or  assisted.  For 
though  the  provincial  poet  could  not^  like  those  of  the  last  age, 
assume  the  air  of  one  who  owned  no  superior,  but  was  bound  by 
ties  of  obligation  as  well  as  gratitude  to  his  patron,  still  the  works 
of  Horace  and  Virgil  abun£uitly  prove  that  servile  compliment 
was  neither  expected  by  him  nor  would  have  been  given  by  them, 
as  it  was  too  frequently  in  the  later  period  to  the  lasting  injuiy 
of  literature  as  well  as  of  character.  The  great  patrons  were 
themselves  men  of  letters.  Augustus  was  a  severe  critio  of  style, 
and,  when  he  wrote  or  spoke,  did  not  &11  below  the  high  standard 
he  exacted  from  others.  Suetonius  and  Tacitus  bear  witness  to 
the  clearness  and  dignity  of  his  public  speaking.' 

Masoenas,  as  we  shsdl  notice  immediately,  was,  or  affected  to 
be,  a  writer  of  some  pretension ;  and  Mbssala's  eloquence  was  of 
so  high  an  order,  that  had  he  been  allowed  the  opportunity  of 
freely  using  it,  he  would  beyond  doubt  have  been  nunberod 
among  the  great  orators  of  Eoma 

Such  was  the  state  of  thought  and  politics  which  surrounded 
and  brought  out  the  celebrated  writers  whom  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  criticise,  a  task  the  more  delightful,  as  these  writers 
are  household  names,  and  their  best  works  familiar  from  thild* 

*  Odi  ffrofoMifn  wOgua  d  aneo  (Hot.  Od.  iii.  1, 1),  Parw  dedU  maMp^um 
spemen  vufgua  (id.  iL  16,  89),  mMtU  eat  etiuitem  mihi  plauden  (Sat.  I.  lu  77)^ 
and  often.    So  Orid,  Fagt  I.  exardivm, 

'  See  the  pleaiiiig  deeoription  in  the  ninth  Satire  of  Honos's  first 
book. 

'  Suet  Aug.  81    Toe.  An.  xiiL  8. 
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hood  to  all  who  ha^e  been  edacated  to  lore  the  beautifnl  m 
literatuie. 

The. excellent  literary  judgment  shown hyAngustos  oontribnted 
to  encourage  a  high  standard  of  taste  among  the  rival  authors. 
How  weighty  the  sovereign's  influence  was  may  be  gathered  from 
the  extravagancies  into  which  the  Keronian  and  Flavian  authors 
fell  through  anxiety  to  please  monarchs  of  corrupt  taste.  The 
advantages  of  patronage  to  literature  are  immense ;  but  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  the  patron  should  himself  be  great  The  people  were 
now  so  totally  without  literary  culture  that  a  popular  poet  would 
necessarily  have  been  a  bad  poet ;  careful  writers  turned  from 
them  to  the  few  who  could  appreciate  what  was  excellent  Yet 
Maecenas,  so  judicious  as  a  patron,  fell  as  an  author  into  the 
very  faults  he  blamed.  During  the  years  he  held  office  (30-8 
B.a)  he  devoted  some  fn^gments  of  his  busy  days  to  composing 
in  prose  and  verse  writings  which  Augustus  spoke  of  as  "  fivpo- 
fip€X*U  dncinni"  "curled  locks  reeking  with  ointment"  We 
hear  of  a  treatise  called  PrometJieuSy  certain  dialogues,  among  them 
a  Symposium^  in  which  Messala,  Yirgil,  and  Horace  were  intro- 
duced ;  and  Horace  implies  that  he  had  planned  a  prose  history 
of  Augustus's  wais.^  He  did  not  shrink  from  attempting,  and 
what  was  worse,  publishing,  poetry,  which  bore  imprinted  on  it 
the  characteristics  of  his  effeminate  mind.  Seneca  quotes  one 
passage^  from  which  we  may  form  an  estimate  of  his  level  as  a 
versifier.  But,  however  feeble  in  execution,  he  was  a  skilful 
adviser  of  others.  The  wisdom  of  his  counsels  to  Augustus  is 
known ;  those  he  offered  to  Yirgil  were  equally  sound.  It  was 
he  who  suggested  the  plan  of  the  Oeorgica^  and  the  poet  acknow- 
ledges his  debt  for  a  great  idea  in  the  words  "  Nil  altum  sine  te 
mens  inchocU"  He  was  at  once  cautious  and  libeval  in  bestowing 
his  friendship.  The  length  of  time  that  elapsed  between  his 
first  reception  of  Horace  and  his  final  enrolment  of  the  poet 
among  his  intimates,  shows  that  he  was  not  hasty  in  awarding 
patronage.  And  the  difficulty  which  Propertius  encountered  in 
gainiDg  a  footing  among  his  circle  proves  that  even  great  talent 
was  not  by  itself  a  si&cient  daim  on  his  regaord.  As  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  mention  him  again,  we  shall  pass  him  over  here, 
and  conclude  the  chapter  with  a  short  account  of  the  earliest 

^  Tuque  pededHbuB  IHee$  hidoriia  pmeHa  CaesarU  Maeoenaa  meliua 
dudaqueper  viae  Megum  eolla  minaeium  (Od.  iL  12,  9). 
-  *  Epw  101, 11.  I  quote  it  to  riiow  what  his  aentiinent*  w«n  on  a  point 
that  touched  a  Boman  nearly,  the  fear  of  death :  D€biUm  faeito  manu 
JUbiUm  pede  coxa :  Tuber  astrue  gibberum,  hibricoa  qtiaU  denUa :  Fita  dum 
supereM^  bene  eat :  hone  miMvel  acuta  Si  aedaam  cruea  auatine. 
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Augastan  poet  whose  name  has  come  to  tis,  L.  Yabittb  Sufus 

(64  Ra-9  A.D.)y  the  friend  of  Yiigil,  who  introduced  both  him 

and  Horace  to  Maecenas's  notice,  and  who  was  for  some  years 

accounted  the  chief  epic  poet  of  Eome.^ 

Bom  in  Cisalpine  Graul,  Yarius  was,  like  all  his  countrymen, 

warmly  attached  to  Caesar^s  cause,  and  seems  to  have  made  his 

reputation  by  an  epic  on  Caesar^s  death.^     Of  this  poem  we  have 

scattered  notices  implying  that  it  was  held  in  high  esteem,  and  a 

fragment  is  preserved  by  Macrobius,*  which  it  is  worth  while  to 

quote: 

**  Cea  canis  nrabrosam  lustrans  Gortynia  Tallem« 
Si  yeterifl  potuit  ceryae  comprendere  luBtia, 
Saevit  in  absentem,  et  circam  yestigia  lustrant 
Aetiiera  per  nitidain  tonues  sectatnr  odoree ; 
Non  amnes  illam  medii  non  ardua  tentant. 
Perdita  neo  aeime  meminit  deoedere  noctL 

The  rhytiim  here  is  midway  between  Lucretius  and  Yirgil ;  the 
inartistic  repetition  of  lustrans  together  with  the  use  immediately 
before  of  the  cognate  word  lustra  point  to  a  certain  carelessness 
in  composition ;  the  employment  of  epithets  is  less  delicate  than 
in  Horace  and  Yirgil ;  the  last  line  is  familiar  from  its  introduc- 
tion unaltered,  except  by  an  improved  punctuation,  into  the 
Eclogues,^  Two  fine  verses,  slighUy  modified  in  expression  but 
not  in  rhythm,  have  found  their  way  into  the  Aeneid,^ 

"  Yendidit  hie  Latium  popolis,  agroaque  Quiritam 
Eripuit:  fixit  leges  pretio  atque  reftzit." 

Besides  this  poem  he  wrote  another  on  the  praises  of  Augustus, 
for  which  Horace  testifies  his  fitness  while  excusing  himself  from 
approaching  the  same  subject^  From  this  were  taken  two  lines^ 
appropriated  by  Horace,  and  instanced  as  models  of  graceful 
fiattery: 

*'  Tcne  magis  salvnin  popnlos  velit,  an  populum  tn, 
Senret  in  ambigaum  qui  conaulit  et  tiol  et  Urbi, 
Inpiter." 

After  the  pre-eminence  of  Yirgil  began  to  be  recognised,  Yarius 
seems  to  have  deserted  epic  poetry  and  turned  his  attention  to 
tragedy,  and  that  with  so  much  success,  that  his  great  work,  the 
Thyestesj  was  that  on  which  his  fame  with  posterity  chiefly  rested. 
This  drama,  considered  by  Quintilian^  equal  to  any  of  the  Greek 

^  He  was  so  when  Horace  wrote  his  first  book  of  Satires  (z.  61).  ForU 
epos  acer  Ut  nemo  Variue  dueU. 

'  Often  quoted  as  the  poem  de  Morte,  *  Sat  vi.  8. 

^  Ed.  viiL  6,  88,  procumbU*in  viva  Perdita^  nee  eeraef  ko.  Observe  how 
Yirgil  improyes  while  he  borrows. 

*Aen.  yi.  621,  2.  •Od.L«.  1. 

^  So  says  the  SchoL  on  Hor.  Ep.  I.  xvL  26.  ■  X.  L  98. 
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masterpieces,  was  performed  at  the  games  after  tihe  battle  of 
Actium  j  but  it  was  probably  better  adapted  for  dedaiming  than 
acting.  Its  high  reputation  makes  its  loss  a  serious  one — not  for 
its  intrinsic  yalue,  but  for  its  position  in  the  history  of  Mteratore 
as  the  first  of  those  rhetorical  dramas  of  which  we  possess  examples 
in  those  of  Seneca,  and  which,  with  certain  modifications^  have  been 
cultivated  in  our  own  century  with  so  much  spirit  by  Byron, 
Shelley,  and  Swinburne.  The  main  interest  which  Yarius  has  for 
us  arises  from  his  having,  in,  company  with  Plotius  Tucca,  edited 
the  Aeneid  after  Virgil's  death.  The  intimate  friendship  that 
existed  between  the  two  poets  enabled  Yarius  to  give  to  the  world 
many  particulars  as  to  Yirgil's  character  and  habits  of  life ;  this 
biographical  sketch,  which  formed  probably  an  introduction  to  the 
volume,  is  referred  to  by  Quintilian^  and  others. 

A  poet  of  inferior  note,  but  perhaps  handed  down  to  unenviable 
immortality  in  the  line  of  Yir;^ — 

**  AigatOB  inter  atrepere  Anaer  oloreey*** 

was  Anbbr.  He  was  a  partisan  of  Antony,  and  from  this  f act^  to- 
gether with  the  possible  allusion  in  the  Edoguea^  later  grammarians 
discovered  that  he  was,  like  Bavins  and  Maevius,  ui^ppy  bards 
only  known  &om  the  contemptuous  allusions  of  their  betters,*  an 
ohtrectatoT  Virgilii,  As  such  he  of  course  called  down  the  vials 
of  their  wratL  But  there  is  no  real  evidence  for  the  charge.  He 
seems  to  have  been  an  unambitious  poet^  who  indulged  light  and 
wanton  themes.^  AmciLins  Maoeb,  of  Yerona,  who  died  16  Ra, 
was  certainly  a  friend  of  Yirgil,  and  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
Mopsus  of  the  Eclogues.  He  devoted  his  very  moderate  talents 
to  minute  and  technical  didactic  poema  The  Orniihogonias  of 
Nicander  was  imitated  or  translated  by  him,  as  well  as  the  ®rfpuixh, 
of  the  same  writer.  Ovid  mentions  having  been  frequently  present 
at  the  poet's  recitations^  but  as  he  does  not  praise  them,^  we  may 
infer  that  Macer  had  no  great  name  among  hii9  contemporaries,  but 
owed  his  consideration  and  pechape  his  literary  impulse  to  hi3 
friendship  for  VirgiL 

^  X.  8.  8.  >  £o.  ix.  86.  •  Yiig.  £o.  iiL  00  ;  Hor.  Epod.  z. 

*  "  Cinna  procaeiar,''  Ov.  Trist  u.  486. 

^  Saepe  sum  volucrts  legit  mihi  grandior  aevo,  Quaequ4  need  serpens,  quas 
iuivei  kerba  Macer.    Trist  iv.  10,  48.    Quint  (z.  1,  87)  calk  him  humUis, 


CHAPTER  IL 

ViBoiL  (70-19  B.a). 

FuBLins  Ymonjua,  or  moie  correctly,  Yisu^iLius^  Mabo,  mm  bom 
in  the  village  or  district'  of  Andes,  near  Mantoa,  sixteen  years 
after  the  birth  of  Catullus,  of  whom  he  was  a  compatriot  as  well 
as  an  admirer.*  As  the  citizenship  was  not  cooimed  on  Gallia 
Transpadana,  of  which  Mantua  was  a  chief  town,  until  49  B.a, 
when  Virgil  was  nearly  twenty-one  years  old,  he  had  no  claim  by 
birth  to  the  name  of  Eoman.  And  yet  so  intense  is  the  patriot- 
ism which  animates  his  poemS|  that  no  other  Boman  writer^ 
patrician  or  plebeian,  surpasses  or  even  equals  it  in  depth  of  feel- 
ing. It  is  one  proof  out  of  many  how  completely  the  power  of 
Bome  satisfied  the  desire  of  the  Italians  for  a  great  common  head 
whom  they  might  reverence  as  the  heaven-appointed  representa- 
tive of  their  race.  And  it  leads  us  to  reflect  on  the  narrow  pride 
of  the  great  city  in  not  earlier  extending  her  full  franehiae  to  all 
those  gaUioit  tribes  who  fought  so  well  for  her,  and  who  at  last 
extorted  their  demand  with  grievous  loss  to  themselves  as  to  her, 
by  the  harsh  argument  of  the  sword.  To  return  to  VirgiL  We 
learn  nothing  from  his  own  wcnrks  as  to  his  early  life  and  parentage^ 
Our  chief  authority  is  Donatus.  His  father,  Maro,  was  in  humble 
circumstances ;  according  to  some  he  followed  the  trade  of  a  potter, 
But  as  he  farmed  his  own  little  estate,  he  must  have  been  far 
removed  from  indigence,  and  we  know  that  he  was  able  to  give 
his  illustrious  son  the  best  education  the  time  afforded  Trained 
in  the  simple  virtues  of  the  country,  Virgil,  like  Horace,  never 
lost  his  admiration  for  the  stem  and  ahnoet  Spartan  ideal  of  life 
which  he  had  there  witnessed,  and  which  the  levity  of  the  capital 
only  placed  in  stronger  relief.  After  attending  school  for  some 
years  at  Cremona,  he  assumed  at  sixteen  the  manly  gown,  on  the 
very  day  to  which  tradition  assigns  the  death  of  the  poet  Lucretius. 

^  See  SeUar's  Firya,  p.  107. 

*  Pagiu  does  not  mean  merely  the  village,  but  rather  the  villi^  with  its 
sarroundinga  as  defined  by  the  goTemment  aonrey,  aomethlDff  like  our  pariah. 
'  Maniua  vas  mUeras  mvnium  vidua  Ortmonae^  EcL  9.  S7. 
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Some  time  later  (53  B.O.),  we  find  him  at  Eome  studying  rhetoric 
under  Epidins,  and  soon  afterwards  philosophy  under  Siro  the 
Epicurean.  The  recent  publication  of  Lucretius's  poem  must  have 
invested  Siro's  teaching  with  new  attractiyeness  in  the  eyes  of  a 
young  author,  conscious  of  genius,  but  as  yet  self-distmstihil,  and 
willing  to  humble  his  mind  before  the  *' temple  of  speculatiye 
truth.''  The  short  piece,  written  at  this  date,  and  showing  his 
state  of  feeling,  deserves  to  be  quoted : — 

*'  Ite  hinc  inanes  ite  rhetomm  ampnllae  •  •  . 
Scholasticonim  natio  madens  pingai :  .  •  • 
Taqne  o  meamm  cura,  Sexte,  cuianim 
Yale  Sabine :  iam  valete  fonnosi. 
Nob  ad  beatos  yehi  mittimiu  portna 
Magni  petentea  docta  dicta  Sironia, 
Yitamqne  ab  omni  yindicabimnB  cura. 
Ite  hinc  Camenae  .  .  . 
Duloea  Camenae,  nam  (fatebimnr  reniin) 
Dulcea  fuistis  :  et  tamen  meaa  chartaa 
Bevisitote,  sed  pudenter  et  laro." 

These  few  lines  are  very  interesting,  first,  as  enabling  us  to  trace 
the  poetic  influence  of  Catullus,  whose  style  they  greasy  resemble, 
though  their  moral  tone  is  far  more  serious ;  secondly,  as  showing 
us  that  Yirgil  was  in  aristocratic  company,  the  names  mentioned, 
and  the  epithet  formosi^  by  which  the  young  nobles  designated 
themselves,  after  the  Greek  icaXoi,  KaXoKayajSoi^  indicating  as  much ; 
and  thirdly,  as  evincing  a  serious  desire  to  embrace  philosophy  for 
his  guide  in  life,  after  a  conflict  with  himself  as  to  whether  he 
should  give  up  writing  poetry,  and  a  final  resolution  to  indulge  his 
natural  taste  "seldom  and  without  licentiousness."  We  can  hardly 
err  in  tracing  this  awakened  earnestness  and  its  direction  upon  the 
Epicurean  system  to  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  poem  of  Lucre- 
tius. The  enthusiasm  for  philosophy  expressed  in  these  lines 
remained  with  Yirgil  all  his  life.  Poet  as  he  was,  he  would  at 
once  be  drawn  to  the  theory  of  the  universe  so  eloquently  pro- 
pounded by  a  brother  poet  And  in  all  his  works  a  deep  study  of 
Lucretius  is  evidenced  not  only  by  imitations  of  his  language,  but 
by  frequent  adoption  of  his  views  and  a  recognition  of  his  position 
as  the  loftiest  attainable  by  man.^  The  young  Bomans  at  this 
time  took  an  eager  interest  in  the  problems  which  philosophy 
presents,  and  most  literary  men  began  their  career  as  disciples  of 
the  LuGretian  theory.^  Experience  of  life,  however,  generally  drew 
them  away  from  it    Horace  professed  to  have  been  converted  by 

^  In  the  celebrated  passage  Felix  ^  potmi,  &c.     6.  ii.  490.  saq, 

'  Horace  certamlv  old,  and  that  in  a  more  thorongh  manner  taaz^  ViigiL 

See  Mb  remark  at  the  end  of  the  Iter  ad  Brundiaium^  and  other  weU-knomd 

passages* 
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a  thimdeiKilap  in  a  clear  sky ;  this  was  no  donbt  iiOnyy  but  it  is 
clear  that  in  his  epistlos  he  has  ceased  to  be  an  Epicurean.  Viigil, 
who  in  the  Edoguee  and  Qeorgica  seems  to  sigh  with  regret  after 
the  doctrines  he  fears  to  accept^  comes  forward  in  the  Aeneid  as 
the  staunch  adherent  of  the  national  creed,  and  where  he  acts  the 
philosopher  at  all,  assumes  the  garb  of  a  Stoic,  not  an  Epicureao. 
But  he  still  desired  to  spend  his  later  days  in  the  pursuit  of  truth; 
it  seems  as  if  he  accepted  almost  with  resignation  the  labours  of 
a  poet,  and  looked  forward  to  philosophy  as  his  recompense  and 
the  goal  of  his  constant  desire.^  We  can  thus  trace  a  continuity 
of  interest  in  the  deepest  problems,  lasting  throughout  his  life, 
and,  by  the  sacrifice  of  one  aide  of  his  affections,  tinging  his  mind 
with  that  subtle  melahcboly  so  difficult  to  analyse,  but  so  irresis- 
tible in  its  charm.  The  craving  to  rest  the  mind  upon  a  basis 
of  reasoned  truth,  which  was  kept  in  abeyance  under  the  Bepublic 
by  the  incessant  calls  of  active  life,  now  asserted  itself  in  all 
earnest  characters,  and  would  not  be  content  without  satisfaction. 
Virgil  was  cut  off  before  his  philosophical  development  was  com- 
'pleted,  and  therefore  it  is  useless  to  speculate  what  views  he  would 
.have  finally  espoused.  But  it  is  clear  that  his  tone  of  mind  was 
in  reality  artistic  and  not  philosophicaL  Systems  of  thought 
could  never  have  had  real  power  over  him  except  in  so  far  as  they 
modified  his  conceptions  of  ideal  beauty :  he  possessed  neither  the 
grasp  nor  the  boldness  requisite  for  speculative  thought ;  all  ideas 
as  they  were  presented  to  his  mind  were  imconsciously  transfused 
into  materials  for  effects  of  art  And  the  little  poem  which  has 
led  to  these  remarks  seems  to  enshrine  in  the  outpourings  of  an 
early  enthusiasm  the  secret  of  that  divided  allegiance  between  his 
real  and  his  fancied  aptitudes,  which  unpelB  the  poet's  spirit^  while 
it  hears  the  discord,  to  win  its  way  into  the  inner  and  more  perfect 
harmony* 

After  the  battle  of  Fhilippi  (42  B.a)  he  appears  settled  in  his 
native  district  cultivating  pastoral  poetry,  but  threatened  with 
ejection  by  the  agrarian  assignations  of  the  Triumvirs.  PoUio, 
who  was  then  P^fect  of  Gallia  Transpadana,  interceded  with 
Octavian,  and  Yirgil  was  allowed  to  retain  his  property.  But  on 
a  second  division  among  the  veterans.  Yams  having  now  succeeded 
to  Pollio,  he  was  not  so  fortunate,  but  with  his  father  was  obliged 
to  flee  for  his  life,  an  event  which  he  has  alluded  to  in  the  first  and 
ninth  Eclogues.     The  fugitives  took  refuge  in  a  villa  that  had 

^  Contrast  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  poetical  studies,  G.  it.  664, 
fM  dtUcis  aiebat  ParUuTUfpe  ttudiis  Jlorentem  ignobilia  oH^  with  the  langoa^ 
of  his  letter  to  Angostus  (Macrob.  i  24»  11),  euvi  alia  quoque  studia  ad  %d 
ttpua  multoqm  potiora  {Le,  philosophy)  impartiar. 
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belonged  to  Siio,^  and  from  lifaJB  retreat^  by  the  advice  of  bis  friend 
GomdinB  Gallus,  be  lemoved  to  Borne,  where,  37  Ra,  be  published 
bis  JSdogties,  These  at  once  raised  him  to  eminence  as  the  equal 
of  Yarius,  though  in  a  different  department;  but  even  before  their 
publication  be  had  (established  biinself  as  an  honoured  member  of 
Maecenas's  circle.'  The  libendily  of  Augustus  and  bis  own  thrift 
enabled  him  to  liye  in  opulence,  and  leave  at  his  death  a  very 
considerable  fortune.  Among  otiier  estates  be  possessed  one  in 
Campania,  at  or  near  Kaples,  which  from  its  bealtbfulness  and 
beauty  continued  till  bis  deatii  to  be  bis  favourite  dwelling-place. 
It  was  there  that  he  wrote  the  ChorgicSj  and  there  that  his  bones 
were  laid,  and  bis  tomb  made  the  object  of  affectionate  and  even 
religious  veneration.  He  is  not  known  to  have  undertaken  more 
than  one  voyage  out  of  Italy;  but  that  contemplated  in  the  third 
Ode  of  Horace  may  have  been  carried  out,  as  Prof.  Sellar  suggests, 
for  the  sake  of  informing  himself  by  personal  observation  about 
the  localities  of  the  AenMd;  for  it  seema  unlikely  that  the  accurate 
descriptions  of  Book  UL  could  have  been  written  without  some 
such  direct  knowledge.  The  rest  of  his  life  presents  no  event 
worthy  of  record.  It  was  given  wholly  to  the  cultivation  of  his 
art,  except  in  so  far  as  he  was  taken  up  with  scientific  and  anti- 
quarian studies,  which  be  felt  to  be  effectual  in  elevating  his 
thought  and  deepening  his  grasp  of  a  great  subject^  The  Oeorgies 
were  composed  at  the  instance  of  Maecenas  during  the  seven  years 
37-30  &o.,  and  read  before  Augustus  the  following  year.  The 
Aeneid  was  written  during  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  but  was 
l6ft  unfinished,  the  poet  having  desired  to  give  three  more  years 
to  its  elaboration.  As  is  well  blown,  it  was  saved  from  destruction 
and  given  to  the  world  by  the  emperor's  command,  contrary  to  the 
poet's  dying  wish  and  the  express  injunctions  of  bis  will  He 
died  at  Brundisium  (19  &o.)  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  51, 
of  an  illness  contracted  at  Megara,  and  aggravated  by  a  too  hurried 
return.  The  tour  on  which  be  had  started  was  undertaken  from 
a  desire  to  see  for  himself  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  which  he  had 
made  Aeneas  visit  Such  was  the  life  and  such  the  premature 
death  of  the  greatest  of  Eoman  bards. 

Even  those  who  have  judged  the  poems  of  Yirgil  most  unfavour- 
ably speak  of  his  character  in  terms  of  warmest  praise.     He  was 

1  ThiB  is  alluded  to  in  a  little  poem  (Catal.  10):  "  ViUula  quae  Sironis  eras 
€t  jpa/uptT  ageUe,  Verum  ilU  domino  tu  quoqu&  dwitiae :  Me  tiH,  et  hoe  vma 
mecum  et  quoe  semper  amavi,  .  .  .  ComiMfndOfmpHmiemiepf^ 
eris  illi  Momtua  quod  fuertU^  quodque  Oremvua  prius.      We  observe  the 
growing  peculiarities  of  Virgil's  style. 

'  See  Rot,  8,u(i  and  10.  *  Mocrob.  L  24.    Bee  not^  p.  5. 
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gentle,  innocent,  modest,  and  of  a  singular  sweetness  of  dispoaition, 
which  inspiied  affection  even  wheie  it  was  not  letomed,  and  in 
men  who  laroly  showed  it^  At  the  same  time  he  is  desoiibed  as 
silent  and  even  awkwatd  iii  society,  a  trait  which  Dante  may  have 
tememheied  when  himself  taunted  with  the  same  deficiency.  His 
natoie  was  pie-eminently  a  zeligions  one.  Dissatisfied  with  his 
own  excellence,  filled  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  unapproachable 
ideal,  he  reverenced  the  ancient  &ith  and  the  opinions  of  those 
who  had  expounded  it  Thiis  habit  of  mind  led  him  to  undenate 
his  own  poetical  genius  and  to  attach  too  great  weight  to  the 
precedents  and  judgment  of  other&  He  seems  to  have  thought 
no  writer  so  common-place  as  not  to  yield  some  thought  that  he 
might  make  his  own;  and,  like  Milton,  he  loves  to  pay  the  tribute 
of  a  passing  allusion  to  some  brother  poet,  whose  chaiacter  he 
valued,  or  whose  talent  his  ready  sympathy  understood.  In  an  age 
when  licentious  writing,  at  least  in  youth,  was  the  role  and 
required  no  apology,  Virgil's  early  poems  are  conspicuous  by  its 
almost  total  absence;  while  the  Cfeargica  and  Aeneid  maiutain  a 
standard  of  lofty  purity  to  which  nothing  in  Latin,  and  few  works 
in  any  literature,  approacL  His  flattery  of  Augustus  has  been 
censured  as  a  fault;  but  up  to  a  certain  point  it  was  probably 
quite  sincere.  His  early  intimacy  with  Yarius,  the  Geesanan  poet, 
and  possibly  the  general  feeling  among  his  fellow  provincials,  may 
have  attracted  him  ^m  the  fint  to  Caesar's  name;  his  dispositicm, 
deeply  affected  by  power  or  greatness,  naturally  inclined  him  to 
show  loyalty  to  a  person;  and  the  spell  of  success  whan  won  on 
such  a  scale  as  that  of  Augustus  doubtless  wrought  upon  his 
poetical  genius.  Still,  no  considerations  can  make  us  justify 
the  terms  of  divine  homage  which  he  applies  in  all  his  poems,  and 
with  every  variety  of  ornament,  to  the  emperor.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  inconceivable,  wero  it  not  certain,  that  the  truest  ropresentative 
of  his  generation  could,  with  the  approbation  of  all  the  world,  use 
language  which,  but  a  single  generation  bef oro,  would  have  caUed 
forth  nothing  but  scorn. 

Virgil  was  tall,  dark,  and  interesting-looking,  rather  than  hand- 
some; his  health  was  delicate,  and  besides  a  wedk  digestion,^  he  suf- 
fered like  other  students  from  headache.  His  indust^  must,  in  spite 
of  this,  have  been  extraordinary;  for  he  shows  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance not  only  with  all  that  is  eminent  in  Greek  and  Latin  litera- 
ture, but  with  many  recondite  departments  of  ritual,  antiquities, 
and  philosophy,*  besides  being  a  true  interproter  of  nature^  an 

^  As  Horace.  Od.   I.  iii  4 :   '^Awmae  dimidium  meae,**   Of.  a  i.  6,  40. 
'  "  Namque  pUa  lippis  inimieum  et  ludere  erudis.^    Hor.  8.  i.  ▼.  49. 
^  **A  ptiUwima  Ovaeoonim  doctrina,**    Macr.  v.  22,  16. 
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excellence  that  does  not  come  without  the  habit  a3  well  as  the 
love  of  conyeise  with  her.  Of  his  peisonal  feelings  we  know  bnt 
little,  for  he  never  shows  that  xmieserve  which  characterises  so 
many  of  the  Eoman  writers;  bnt  he  entertained  a  strong  and  lasting 
friendship  for  Gallns,^  and  the  force  and  trath  of  his  delineations 
of  the  passion  of  love  seem  to  point  to  personal  experience.  Like 
Horace,  he  never  married,  and  his  last  days  are  said  to  have  been 
clonded  with  regret  for  the  unfinished  condition  of  his  great  work. 

The  early  efforts  of  Virgil  were  chiefly  lyric  and  elegiac  pieces 
after  the  manner  of  Catullus,  whom  he  studied  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  two  short  poems  in  hexameters,  both  taken  from  the 
Alexandrines,  called  Cidex  and  Moretum,  of  which  the  latter  alone 
is  certainly,  the  formerly  possibly,  genuine.^  Among  the  short 
pieces  called  Catalecta  we  have  some  of  exquisite  beauty,  as  the 
dedicatory  prayer  to  Venus  and  the  address  to  Siro's  villa ;'  others 
show  a  vein  of  invective  which  we  find  it  hard  to  associate  with 
the  gentle  poet  ;^  others,  again,  are  parodies  or  close  imitations  of 
Cati3lus  ;*  while  one  or  two*  are  proved  by  internal  evidence  to  be 
by  another  hand  than  Virgil's.  The  Copa^  "Mine  Hostess," 
which  closes  the  series,  reminds  us  of  Vi^o^  in  its  expression, 
rhythm,  and  purity  of  style,  but  is  far  more  lively  than  anything 
we  possess  of  his.  It  is  an  invitation  to  a  rustic  friend  to  put  up 
his  beast  and  spend  the  hot  hours  in  a  leafy  arbour  where  wine, 
fruits,  and  goodly  company  wait  for  him.  We  could  wish  the 
first  four  lines  away,  and  then  the  poem  would  be  a  perfect  gem. 
Its  clear  joyous  ring  marks  the  gay  time  of  youth ;  its  varied 
music  sounds  the  prelude  to  the  metrical  triumphs  that  were  to 
come,  and  if  it  is  not  Virgil's,  we  have  lost  in  its  author  a  genre 
p>et  of  the  rarest  power. 

The  Moretum  is  a  pleasing  idyll,  describing  the  daily  life  of  the  ' 
peasant  Simplus,  translated  probably  from  the  Greek  of  Parthenius. 
On  it  Teuffel  says,  "  Suevius  had  written  a  Moretum^  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  desire  to  surpass  Suevius  influenced 
Virgil  in  attempting  the  same  task  again.  "^  Trifling  as  this 
circumstance  is,  nothing  that  throws  any  light  on  the  growth  of 
Virgil's  muse  can  be  wanting  in  interest  Virgil  was  not  one  of 
those  who  startle  the  world  by  their  youthful  genius.  His  soul 
was  indeed  a  poef  s  from  the  first,  but  the  rich  perfection  of  his 
verse  was  not  developed  until  after  years  of  severe  labour,  self- 

^  "  Oallo  cttiua  amor  tantum  mihi  crescit  in  horas. 

QuaiUum  vere  novo  viridU  ae  nUfiieit  alnus" — EcL  z.  78 
*  The  Oiris  and  Aetna  formerly  attributed  to  him  are  obviorf  ly  spuriooai, 

YL  and  X.  *  m,  iv.  •  viii.  ix.  •  v.  vii. 

'  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  98,  19,  calls  Suevius  vir  doetissiynut. 
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correction,  and  even  failure.  He  began  by  essaying  various  styles ; 
he  gradually  confined  himself  to  one  ;  and  in  that  one  he  wrought 
unceasingly,  always  bringing  method  to  aid  talent,  until,  through 
various  grades  of  immaturity,  he  passed  to  a  perfection  peculiarly 
his  own,  in  which  thought  and  expression  are  fused  with  such 
exceeding  art  as  to  elude  aU  attempts  to  disengage  them.  If  we 
can  accept  the  Culex  in  its  present  form  as  genuine,  the  develop- 
ment of  Yiigil's  genius  is  shown  to  us  in  a  still  earlier  stage. 
Whether  he  ^vrote  it  at  sixteen  or  twenty-six  (and  to  us  the  latter 
age  seems  infinitely  the  more  probable),  it  bears  the  strongest 
impress  of  immaturity.  It  is  true  the  critics  torment  us  by  their 
doubts.  Some  insist  that  it  cannot  be  by  YirgiL  Their  chief 
arguments  are  derived  from  the  close  resemblances  (which  they 
regard  as  imitations)  to  many  passages  in  the  Aeneid;  but  of 
these  another,  and  perhaps  a  more  plausible,  explanation  may  be 
given.  The  hardest  argument  to  meet  is  that  drawn  from  the  extra- 
ordinary imperfection  of  the  plot,  which  mars  the  whole  consistency 
of  the  poem  3^  but  even  this  is  not  incompatible  with  Virgil's 
authorship.  For  all  ancient  testimony  agrees  in  regarding  the 
Culex  of  Virgil  as  a  poem  of  little  merit.^  Amid  the  uncertainty 
which  surrounds  the  subject,  it  seems  best  not  to  disturb  the 
verdict  of  antiquity,  until  better  grounds  are  discovered  for  assign- 
ing our  present  poem  to  a  later  hand.  To  us  the  evidence  seems 
to  point  to  the  Virgilian  authorship.  The  defect  in  the  plot  marks 
a  fault  to  which  Virgil  certainly  was  prone,  and  which  he  never 
quite  cast  off.*  The  correspondences  with  the  mythology,  lan- 
guage, and  rhythm  of  Virgil  are  just  such  as  might  be  explained 
by  supposing  them  to  be  his  first  opening  conceptions  on  these 
points,  which  assumed  afterwards  a  more  developed  form.^    And 

^  "  The  original  motive  of  the  poem  can  only  have  been  the  idea  that  the 

gnat  could  not  rest  in  Hades,  and  therefore  asked  the  shepherd  whose  life  it 
ad  saved,  for  a  decent  burial.  But  this  very  motive,  without  which  the 
whole  poem  loses  its  consistency,  is  wanting  in  the  extant  CuUx,** — 
Teuffel,  R.  L,  §  225,  1,  4. 

'  Its  being  ^ted  separately  from  Virgil's  works  is  thought  by  Teuffel  to 
indicate  spuriousness.  But  there  is  good  evidence  for  believing  that  the 
poem  accepted  as  Virgil's  by  Statins  and  Martial  was  our  present  CvJUXu 
Teuffel  thinks  they  were  mistaken,  but  that  is  a  bold  conjecture. 

3  The  missing  the  gist  of  the  story,  of  which  Teuffel  complains,  docs  not 
seem  to  us  worse  than  the 'glaring  inconsistency  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  book 
of  the  Aeneid,  where  Aeneas  is  dismissed  by  the  gate  of  the  false  visions. 
That  incident,  whether  ironical  or  not,  is  unquestionably  an  artistic  blunder, 
since  it  destroys  the  impression  of  truth  on  which  the  justification  of  tlio 
book  depends. 

*  For  mstance,  v.  291,  Sed  tu  cmdclis^  ervdelU  tu  magis  Orpheu  looks 
more  like  an  imperfect  anticipation  than  an  imitation  of  Improbua  ilU  puerj 
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this  is  the  more  probable  because  Virgil's  mind  created  with 
labour,  and  cast  and  re-cast  in  the  crucible  of  reflection  ideas  of 
which  the  first  expression  suggested  itself  in  early  life.  Thus  we 
iind  in  the  Aeneid  similes  which  had  occurred  in  a  less  finished 
form  in  the  Georgies;  in  both  Georgics  and  Aeneid  phrases  or 
^cadences  which  seem  to  brood  over  and  strive  to  reproduce  half- 
forgotten  originals  wrought  out  long  before.  JSTothing  is  more 
interesting  in  tracing  Yiigil's  genius,  than  to  note  how  each  fullest 
development  of  his  talent  subsumes  and  embraces  those  that  had 
gone  before  it ;  how  his  mind  energises  in  a  continuous  mould, 
and  seems  to  harp  with  almost  jealous  constancy  on  strings  it  has 
once  touched.  The  deeper  we  study  him,  the  more  clearly  is  this 
feature  seen.  TTnlike  other  poets  who  throw  off  their  stanzas  and 
rise  as  if  freed  from  a  load,  Virgil  seems  to  carry  the  accumulated 
burden  of  his  creations  about  with  him.  He  imitates  himself 
with  the  same  elaborate  assimilation  by  which  he  digests  and 
Teproduces  the  thoughts  of  others. 

It  is  probable  that  Viigil  suppressed  all  his  youthful  poetry, 
•and  intended  the  Edogues  to  be  regarded  as  the  first-fruits  of  lus 
genius.^  The  pastoral  had  never  yet  been  cultivated  at  Eome. 
Of  all  the  products  of  later  Greece  none  could  vie  with  it  in 
truth  to  nature.  Its  Sicilian  origin  bespoke  a  fresh  inspiration, 
for  it  arose  in  a  land  where  the  muse  of  Hellas  still  lingered. 
Theocritus's  vivid  delineation  of  country  scenes  must  have  been 
full  of  charm  to  the  Romans,  and  Virgil  did  well  to  try  to  natura- 

entdelia  tu  quoqwt  mater.  Again,  y.  293,  parvum  ti  Tartara  posserii  Pec 
catum  igrumssef  is  surely  a  feeble  effort  to  say  scirent  si  ignoscere  Manes,  not 
a  reproduction  of  it ;  y.  201,  Erebo  cU  equos  Nox  could  hardly  have  been 
vritten  after  ruU  Oceano  nox.  From  an  examination  of  the  similarities  of 
Action,  I  should  incline  to  regard  them  as  in  nearly  every  case  admitting 
naturally  of  this  explanation.  The  portraits  of  Tisiphone,  the  Heliades, 
Orpheus,  and  the  tedious  list  of  heroes,  Greek,  Trojan,  and  Eoman,  who 
dwell  in  the  shades,  are  difficult  to  pronounce  upon.  They  mi^ht  bs  ex- 
tremely bad  copies,  but  it  is  simpler  to  regard  them  as  crude  studies,  unless 
indeed  we  suppose  the  versifier  to  have  introduced  them  with  the  express 
design  of  makinff  the  CuUx  a  good  imitation  of  a  juyenile  poem.  Mmute 
points  which  mi&e  for  an  early  date  are  meritus  (y.  209),  cf.  jvUHs  hyacintho 
(Eel.  6) ;  the  rhythms  cognUus  utUUaU  manet  (y.  65),  implacabUis  irammis 
(v.  287) ;  the  form  videri^{r,  304)!;  the  use  of  the  pass,  part  with  ace.  (v. 
ill.  175) ;  of  alliteration  (y.  122,  188) ;  asyndeton  (v.  178, 190) ;  juxtaposi- 
tions like  revoliiHle  volvens  (v.  168) ;  compounds  like  ineveclus  (v.  100,  840) ; 
«11  which  are  paralleled  in  Lucr.  and  Viig.  but  hardly  known  in  later  poets. 
The  chief  feature  which  makes  the  other  way  is  the  extreme  rarity  of  elisions, 
which,  as  a  rule,  are  frequent  in  Yirp;.  Here  we  have  as  many  as  twenty- 
two  lines  without  elision.  But  we  know  that  Virgil  became  more  archaic 
in  his  style  as  he  grew  older. 

^  Afojie  aique  faceium  Firgilio  annuerurU  (jauderUea  rure  camenae, — Sat. 
i.  X.  45. 
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lise  it  !N'ot  even  his  matchless  grace,  however,  could  atono  fo? 
the  want  of  leaUty  that  pervades  an  imported  type  of  art 
Sicilian  shepherds,  Eoman  literati,  sometimes  under  a  rustic 
disguise,  sometimes  in  their  own  person ;  a  landscape  drawn,  now 
from  the  vales  round  Syracuse,  now  from  the  poet's  own  district 
round  Mantua ;  playful  contests  between  rural  bards  interspersed 
with  panegyrics  on  Julius  Caesar  and  the  patrons  or  benefactors 
of  the  poet;  a  continual  mingling  of  allegory  with  fiction,  of 
genuine  rusticity  with  assumed  courtliness ;  such  are  tho  incon- 
gruities which  lie  on  the  very  surface  of  the  Eclogues.  Add  to  thes» 
the  continual  imitations,  sometimes  fliuning  against  the  rules  of 
scholarship,^  which  make  them,  with  all  their  beauties,  by  far  the 
least  original  of  Yiigil's  works,  the  artificial  character  of  the 
whole  composition,  and  the  absence  of  that  lofty  self-conscious- 
ness on  the  poet's  part^  which  lends  so  much  fire  to  his  after 
works :  and  it  may  seem  surprismg  that  the  Eclogues  have  been  so 
much  admired.  But  the  fact  is,  their  irresLstible  charm  outweighs 
all  the  exceptions  of  criticism.  While  we  read  we  become  like 
Virgil's  own  shepherd ;  we  cannot  choose  but  suiiender  ourselves 
to  ti^e  magic  influence : 

"  Tale  taam  carmen  nobis,  divine  poeta^ 
Quale  sopor  fessis  in  gramine,  anale  per  herbam 
Dulcis  aquae  saliente  sitim  restmgueie  rivo."' 

This  charm  is  due  partly  to  the  skill  with  which  the  poet  has 
blended  reality  with  allegory,  fancy  with  feeling,  partly  to  the 
exquisite  language  to  whidb  their  music  is  attuned.  The  LEitin  lan- 
guage had  now  reached  its  critical  period  of  growth,  its  splendid 
but  transitory  epoch  of  lipe  perfection.  literature  had  arrived 
at  that  second  stage  of  wMch  Conington  speaks,^  when  thought 
finds  language  no  longer  as  before  intractable  and  inadequate,  but 
able  to  keep  pace  with  and  even  assist  her  movements.  Trains 
of  reflection  are  easily  awakened ;  a  diction  matured  by  reason 
and  experience  rivals  the  flexibility  or  sustains  the  weight  of  con- 
secutive thought  It  is  now  that  an  author's  mind  exhibits  itself 
in  its  most  concrete  form,  and  that  the  power  of  style  is  first  fully 
felt  But  language  still  occupies  its  proper  place  as  a  means  and  not 
an  end ;  the  artist  does  not  pay  it  homage  for  its  own  sake ;  this  is 
reserved  for  the  next  period  when  the  meridian  is  already  past 

^  E.g.  TvrBhir  8'  Sffffov  &iro»9cv  becomes  procui  iatUum;  Tcim-a  9*  6«^Aa 
yiweiTo  becomes  omnia  vel  medium  fiant  maref  ke, 

'  Yiivil  as  yet  claims  but  a  moderate  degree  of  inspiration.  Me  quoque 
diewnJt  Vatempaalares:  eed  non  ego  eredidue  iUis,  Nam  neque  adhuc  Fario- 
tidetrr  nee  dicere  Oinna  JXgna^  md  arguloe  inter  etrqtere  aneer  olores.  Ecu. 
iz.  83. 

'£av.  4S.  ^  In  Mb  preface  to  the  Eclogoos. 
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It  has  already  been  said  that  the  Gecrgice  were  imdertaken  at 
the  request  of  Maecenas.^  From  more  than  one  passage  in  the 
JEdogties  we  shotdd  infer  that  Virgil  was  not  altogether  content 
with  the  light  themes  he  was  pursuing ;  that  he  had  before  his 
mind's  eye  dim  visions  of  a  great  work  which  should  give  full  scope 
lo  the  powers  he  felt  within  him.  But  Virgil  was  deficient  in 
self-reliance.  He  might  have  continued  to  trifle  with  bucolic 
poetry,  had  not  Maecenas  enlisted  his  muse  in  a  practical  object 
worthy  of  its  greatness.'  This  was  the  endeavour  to  rekindle  the 
old  love  of  husbandry  which  had  been  the  nurse  of  Eome's  virtue, 
and  which  was  gradually  dying  out  To  this  object  Virgil  lent 
himself  with  en&usiasm.  To  feel  that  his  art  might  be  turned  to 
some  real  good,  that  it  might  advance  the  welfare  of  the  state, 
this  idea  acted  on  him  Wslq  an  inspiration.  He  was  by  early 
training  well  versed  in  the  details  of  country  life.  And  he  deter- 
mined that  nothing  which  ardour  or  study  could  effect  should  be 
wanting  to  make  his  knowledge  at  once  thorough  and  attractive. 
For  seven  years  he  wrought  into  their  present  artistic  perfection 
the  technical  details  of  husbandry ;  a  labour  of  love  wrought  out 
of  study  and  experience,  and  directed,  as  Meriirale  well  says,  to  the 
glorification  of  labour  itself  as  the  true  end  oi  man. 

Virgil's  treatment  is  partially  adapted  from  the  Alexandrines ; 
'but,  as  he  himself  says,  his  real  model  is  Hesiod.^  The  combina- 
tion of  quaint  sententiousness  with  deep  enthusiasm,  which  he 
found  in  the  old  poet,  met  his  conception  of  what  a  practical 
poem  shouM  be.  And  so,  although  the  desultory  maxims  of  the 
Works  and  Days  give  but  a  faint  image  of  the  comprehensive 
width  and  studied  discursiveness  of  the  Georffics,  yet  they 
present  a  much  more  real  parallel  to  it  than  the  learned  trifling  of 
Aratus  or  Nicander.  For  Virgil,  like  Lucretius,  is  no  tinfler :  he 
uses  verse  as  a  serious  vehicle  for  impressing  his  convistion ;  he 
acknowledges,  so  to  say,  the  responsibility  of  his  calling,'  and 
writes  in  poetry  because  poetry  is  the  clothing  of  his  mind. 
Hence  the  Oeorgics  must  be  ranked  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
serious  treatises  on  agriculture^  of  which  Cato's  is  the  first  and 
Varro's  the  second,  designed  to  win  the  nation  back  to  the  study 
and  discipline  of  its  youth.  And  that  Columella  so  understood 
it  is  dear  both  from  lus  defending  his  opinions  by  frequent  quota- 

^  Page  248.     Cf.  also  ttia  Maecenas  haud  mollia  ifissOj  G.  iii.  41. 

'  Aacraeumque  cano  Jtormmaper  oppida  carmen,  6.  ii.  176. 

'  The  words  Jlle  Indere  qtuze  velUm  calamo  permisU  agresU  (Eel.  L  10), 
cnil^ht  seem  to  contradict  tltts,  bnt  the  Edogaes  were  of  a  lighter  cast.  He 
neyer  speaks  of  the  Georg.  or  Aen.  as  Intus,  So  Hor.  (£p.  l  1,  10)^  9enm 
*et  cetera  ludicrapono;  rd^ng  to  his  odes. 
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tion  from  it  as  a  standard  authority,  and  from  Lis  writing  one 
book  of  his  voluminons  mannal  in  verses  imitated  from  YirgiL 
The  almost  religious  fervour  with  which  Virgil  threw  himself  into 
the  task  of  arresting  the  decay  of  Italian  life,  which  is  the  domi- 
nant motive  of  the  Aeneid,  is  present  also  in  the  Georgics,  The 
pithy  condensation  of  useful  experience  characteristic  of  Cato, 

**  Utiliamque  sagax  renim  et  divina  futuri 
Sortilegis  dod  discrepnit  sententia  Belpbis,"^ 

the  fond  antiquarianism  of  Varro,  "laudator  temporis  acti," 
imite,  with  the  newly-kindled  hope  of  future  glories  to  be  achieved 
under  Caesai^s  rule,  to  make  the  Oeorgics  the  most  complete 
embodiment  of  Boman  industrial  vieAVS,  as  the  Aeneid  ia  of 
Eoman  theology  and  religion.'  Virgil  aims  at  combining 
the  stream  of  poetical  talent,  which  had  come  mostly  from 
outside,'  with  the  succession  of  prose  compositions  on  practical 
subjects  which  had  proceeded  from  the  burgesses  themselves. 
Cato  and  Varro  are  as  continually  before  his  mind  as  Ennius, 
Catullus,  and  Lucretius.  A  new  era  had  arrived :  the  systema- 
tising  of  the  results  of  the  past  he  felt  was  committed  to  him. 
Of  Virgil's  works  the  Creorgica  \a  unquestionably  the  most 
artistic.  Grasp  of  the  subject,  deamess  of  arrangement,  evenness 
of  style,  are  all  at  their  highest  excellence ;  the  incongmities  that 
criticism  detects  in  the  Eclogues^  and  the  unrealities  that  oitcn 
mar  the  Aeneid^  are  almost  wholly  absent  There  is,  however, 
one  great  artistic  blemish,  for  which  the  poet's  courage,  not  his 
taste,  is  to  blame.  We  have  already  spoken  of  his  affection  for 
Gallus,  celebrated  in  the  most  extravagant  but  yet  the  most 
ethereally  beautiful  of  the  Edogiies  ;^  and  this  affection,  unbroken 
by  the  disgrace  and  exile  of  its  object,  had  received  a  yet  mora 
splendid  tribute  in  the  episode  which  closed  the  Georgics. 
Unhappily,  the  beauties  of  this  episode,  so  honourable  to  the 
poet's  constancy,  are  to  us  a  theme  for  conjecture  only;  the 
narrow  jealousy  of  Augustus  would  not  suffer  any  honourable 
mention  of  one  who  had  f  aUen  under  his  displeasure ;  and,  to  his 
lasting  disgrace,  he  ordered  Virgil  to  erase  his  work.  The  poet 
weAly  consented,  and  filled  up  the  gap  by  the  story,  beautiful, 
it  is  true,  but  singularly  inappropriate,  of  Aristaeus  and  Orpheus 
and   Eurydice.      This  epic  sketch,  Alexandrine  in  form   but 

1  Hor.  A.  r.  218. 

'  See  G.  i  500,  sgq.  vhere  Angnstus  is  regarded  as  the  savionr  of  the  nge. 
'  We  have  observed  that  except  Lucretius  all  the  great  poets  were  ixouk 
the  muuicipia  or  provinces. 
*  The  tenth ;  imitated  in  MiIton*s  Lycidaa, 
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abomiding  in  tonches  of  the  liclicst  natiTe  gemus,^  must  have 
revealed  to  Eome  something  of  the  loftiness  of  which  Virgil's 
muse  was  capable.  With  a  felicity  and  exuberance  scarcely  inferior 
to  Ovidy  it  united  a  power  of  awakening  feeling,  a  dreamy  pathos 
and  a  sustained  eloquence,  which  marked  its  author  as  the  heir  of 
Homer's  lyre,  "  magnae  spes  altera  Romae/*  * 

In  a  work  like  this  it  would  be  obviously  out  of  place  to  offer 
any  minute  criticism  either  upon  the  beauties  or  the  difficulties  of 
the  Georgics,  We  shall  conclude  this  short  notice  with  one  or  two 
remarks  on  that  love  of  nature  in  Latin  poetry  of  which  the 
Georgica  are  the  most  renowned  example.  Dunlop  has  called 
Yiigil  a  landscape  painter.^  In  so  far  as  this  implies  a  faithful 
and  picturesque  delineation  of  natural  scenes,  whether  of  move- 
ment or  repose,*  the  criticism  is  a  happy  one :  Virgil  lingers  over 
these  with  more  affection  than  any  previous  writer.  The  absence 
of  a  strong  feeling  for  the  peaceful  or  the  grand  in  nature  has 
often  been  remarked  as  a  shortcoming  of  the  Greek  mind,  and  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  innate  even  in  the  Italian.  Alpine 
scenery  suggested  no  associations  but  those  of  horror  and  desolation. 
Even  the  more  attractive  beauties  of  woods,  lills,  and  flowers,  wore 
hailed  rather  as  a  grateful  exchange  from  the  turmoil  of  the  city 
than  from  a  sense  of  their  intrinsic  loveliness ;  it  is  the  repose, 
the  comfort,  ease,  in  a  word  the  hody^  not  the  gpirit  of  nature  that 
the  Boman  poets  celebrate.^  As  a  rule  their  own  retirement  was 
not  spent  amid  really  rustic  scenes.  The  villas  of  the  great  were 
furnished  with  every  means  of  making  study  or  contemplation 
attractive.  Eich  ganiens,  cool  porticoes,  and  the  shade  of  planted 
trees  were  more  to  the  port's  taste  than  the  rugged  stile  or  the 
village  green.  Their  aspirations  after  rural  simplicity  spring  from 
the  weariness  of  city  unrealities  rather  than  from  the  necessity  of 
being  alone  with  nature.  As  a  fact  the  poems  of  Virgil  were  not 
composed  in  a  secluded  country  retreat,  but  in  the  splendid  and 
fashionable  vicinity  of  !N'aples.^    The  Lake  of  Avcmus,  the  Sibyl's 

^  In  its  form  it  reminds  us  of  those  Ejn/llia  which  were  such  fayonrite 
mbjects  with  Callimachas,  of  which  the  Peleus  and  Thetis  is  a  specimen. 

'  Said  to  hare  been  uttered  h}*  Cicero  on  hearing  the  Eclogues  ro&d ;  the 
rima  spea  Romae  being  of  course  the  orator  himself.  But  the  stoiy,  however 
pret^^  cannot  be  true,  as  Cicero  died  hofore  the  Eclogues  were  composed. 

'  Hist.  Lat.  Lit.  vol.  ill. 

^  The  most  fK>werful  are  perhaps  the  description  of  a  storm  (Q.  L  816, 8qq.\ 
fi/l  the  cold  winter  of  Scythia  (G.  iii.  S39,  aqq>),  and  in  a  slightly  different 
war,  of  the  old  man  of  Corycia  (G.  ir.  125,  sqq. ). 

^The  laiia  ciiafwndis  so  much  coyeted  by  fiomana.  These  remarks  are 
scarcely  true  of  Horace. 

'  Naples,  Baiae,  Pozzuo^  Pompeii,  were  the  Brightens  and  Scarboroughs 
of  Kome.     Luxurious  ease  was  attainable  there,  but  the  country  was  only 
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cave,  and  the  other  scenes  so  beautifully  painted  in  the  Aeneid  are 
all  near  the  spot  From  his  luxurious  villa  the  poet  could  indulge 
his  reverie  on  the  simple  rusticity  of  his  ancestors  or  the  landscapes 
famous  in  the  scenery  of  Greek  song.  At  such  times  his  mind 
called  up  images  of  Greek  legend  that  blended  with  his  delinea- 
tions of  Italian  peasant  life:^ 

•*  0  ubi  camp! 
Spercheiosqne,  et  vii^nibus  bacchata  Lacaenis 
Taygeta ;  o  qui  ine  gelidis  in  vallibus  Haemi 
Sistat,  et  ingenti  ramonim  protegat  nmbia  1 " 

The  very  name  TempCy  given  so  often  to  shady  vales,  shows  the 
mingled  literary  and  aestibetic  associations  that  entered  into  the 
love  of  rural  ease  and  quiet  The  deeper  emotion  peculiar  to 
modem  times,  which  struggles  to  find  expression  in  the  verse  of 
Shelley  or  Wordsworth,  in  the  canvass  of  Turner,  in  the  life  of  rest- 
less travel,  often  a  riddle  so  perplexing  to  those  who  cannot  under- 
stand its  source ;  the  mysterious  questionings  which  ask  of  nature 
not  only  what  she  says  to  us,  but  what  she  utters  to  herself ;  why 
it  is  that  if  she  be  our  mother,  she  veils  her  face  from  her  children, 
and  will  not  use  a  language  they  can  understand — 

"  Car  natam  cnidelis  tu  qnoqae  falsis 
Ludis  imaginibus  ?  Cnr  dextrae  iangere  dextram 
Non  datur,  et  veras  aadire  et  reddere  voces  ?*' 

feelings  like  these  which-^though  often  bub  obscurely  present,  it 
would  indeed  be  a  superficial  glance  that  did  not  read  in  much  of 
modem  thought,  however  unsatisfactory,  in  much  of  modem  art, 
however  imperfect — ^we  can  hardly  trace,  or,  if  at  all,  only  as 
lighest  ripples  on  the  surface,  scarely  ruffling  the  serene  melan- 
choly, deep  indeed,  but  self-contained  because  unconscious  of  its 
deptti,  in  which  Virgil's  poetry  flows. 

At  what  time  of  his  life  Virgil  turned  his  thoughts  to  epic 
poetry  is  :i;iot  known.  Probably  like  most  gifted  poets  he  felt  from 
his  earliest  years  the  ambition  to  write  a  heroic  poem.  He  ex- 
presses this  feeling  in  the  JSdogties^  more  than  once;  PoUio's 
exploits  seemed  to  him  worthy  of  such  a  celebration.^    In  the 

given  in  a  very  artificial  setting.  It  was  almost  like  an  artist  painting  land- 
scapes in  his  studio. 

^  G.  ii.  486.  Tke  literary  reminiscences  with  which  Virgil  associated  the 
most  common  realities  l^ve  of  ten  been  noted.  Cranes  are  for  him  Strymonian 
because  Homer  so  describes  them.  Dogs  are  Amyelean,  because  the  Loco 
was  a  breed  celebrated  in  Greek  poetry.  Italian  warriors  bend  Cretan 
bows,  &c. 

'  Cum  eanerem  reges  etpraelia  CyrUhiua  aurtm  VdlUj  et  admonuit  Pagtorem 
STityr^  pivgvss  Pascere  oportet  oves,  deduetum  dicere  carmen.  (E.  vi.  8). 

*  J^  erU  imjuam  lUe  dies  Pua  cum  liceat  mihi  dieere  facta  (£.  viiL  7.)  t 
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Georgics  he  declares  that  he  will  wed  Caesar's  glories  to  an  epic 
straiii)^  but  though  the  emperor  urged  him  to  undertake  the  sub- 
ject, which  was  besides  in  strict  accordance  with  epic  precedent^ 
his  mature  judgment  led  him  to  reject  it^  Like  MUton,  he  seems 
to  have  revolved  for  many  years  the  different  themes  that  came 
to  him,  and,  like  him,  to  have  at  last  chosen  one  wl}ich  by  mount- 
ing back  into  the  distant  past  enabled  him  to  indulge  historical 
retrospect,  and  gather  into  one  focus  the  entire  subsequent  develop- 
ment As  to  his  aptitude  for  epic  poetiy  opinions  differ. 
Kiebuhr  expresses  the  view  of  many  great  critics  when  he  says, 
<<  Virgil  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  man  TniBtAkiug  his  vocation ; 
bis  real  calling  was  lyric  poetry ;  his  small  lyric  poems  show  that 
he  would  have  been  a  poet  like  Catullus  if  he  had  not  been  led 
away  by  his  desire  to  write  a  great  Graeco-Latin  poem."  And 
Mommsen,  by  speaking  of  "successes  like  that  of  the  Aeimd^ 
evidently  inc&nes  towGurds  the  same  view.  It  must  be  conceded 
that  y iigil's  genius  lacked  heroic  fibre^  invention,  dramatic  power. 
He  had  not  an  idea  of  "that  stem  joy  that  warriors  feel,"  so 
necessary  to  one  who  would  raise  a  martial  strain.  The  passages 
we  remember  best  are  the  very  ones  that  are  least  heroic.  The 
funeral  games  in  honour  of  Anchises,  the  forlorn  queen,  the  death 
of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  owe  all  their  charm  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
heroic  to  the  sentimental  Had  Virgil  been  able  to  keep  rigidly 
to  the  lofty  purpose  with  which  he  entered  on  his  work,  we  should 
perhaps  have  lost  the  episodes  which  bring  out  lus  purest  inspira- 
tion. So  far  as  Ids  original  endowments  went,  his  mind  cer- 
tainly was  not  cast  in  a  heroic  mould.  But  the  counter-balancing 
qualifications  must  not  be  forgotten.  He  had  an  inextinguishable 
enthusiasm  for  his  art,  a  heart 

*'  Smit  with  the  love  of  ancient  song," 

a  susceptibility  to  literary  excellence  never  equalled,'  and  a  spirit 
responsive  to  the  faintest  echo  of  the  music  of  the  ages.^    The 

^  Mox  tamm  arde/ntes  aocingar  dieere  pugnas  Caeaaris,  &c.  (G.  iii.  46).  The 
Caesar  is  of  course  Augustas. 

*  This  efljg^mess  to  have  their  exploits  celebrated,  though  common  to  all 
men,  is,  in  its  extreme  development,  peculiarlv  Boman.  Witness  the  impor- 
tunity of  Cicero  to  his  frienos,  his  epic  on  nimself ;  and  the  ill-concealed 
vanity  of  Auguatua.  We  know  not  to  how  many  poets  he  applied  to  undertake 
8  task  whic^  after  all,  was  never  performed  (except  partially 'by  yarius).^ 

*  Except  perhaps  by  Plato,  who,  with  Sophocles,  is  the  Greek  writer  that 
meet  resembles  Yirgu. 

^  Virgil,  like  Milton,  possesses  the  power  of  calling  out  beautiful  associa- 
tions from  proper  names.  The  liats  of  sounding  names  in  the  seventh  and 
tenth  Aeneids  are  striking  instances  of  this  faculty. 
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very  faculties  that  bar  his  entranco  into  the  circle  of  creative  niinda 
enable  him  to  stand  first  among  those  epic  poets  who  own  a  literary 
rather  than  an  original  inspiration.  For  in  truth  epic  poetry  is  a 
name  for  two  widely  different  classes  of  composition.  The  first 
comprehends  those  early  legends  and  ballads  which  arise  in  a 
nation's  vigorous  youth,  and  embody  the  most  cherished  traditions 
of  its  gods  and  heroes  and  the  long  series  of  their  wars  and  loves. 
Strictly  native  in  its  origin,  such  poetry  is  the  spontaneous  ex- 
pression of  a  people's  political  and  religious  life.  It  may  exist  m 
scattered  fragments  bound  together  only  by  unity  of  sentiment  and 
poetic  inspiration :  or  it  may  be  welded  into  a  whole  by  the  genius 
of  some  heroic  bard.  But  it  can  only  arise  in  that  early  period  of 
a  nation's  history  when  political  combination  is  as  yet  imperfect, 
and  scientific  knowledge  has  not  begun  to  mark  olF  the  domain  of 
historic  fact  from  the  cloudland  of  fancy  and  legend.  Of  this  class 
are  the  Homeric  poems,  the  Nibelungen  Lied,  the  Noroe  baUads, 
the  Eddoy  the  KaletDdla,  the  legends  of  Arthur,  and  the  poem  of 
the  Old :  all  these,  whatever  their  differeQces,  have  this  in  common^ 
that  they  sprang  at  a  remote  period  out  of  the  earliest  traditions 
of  the  several  peoples,  and  neither  did  nor  could  have  originated 
in  a  state  of  advanced  uvilization.  It  is  far  otherwise  with  the  other 
sort  of  epics.  These  are  composed  amid  the  complex  influences  of  a 
highly  developed  political  life.  They  are  the  fruit  of  conscious 
thought  reflecting  on  the  story  before  it  and  seeking  to  unfold  its 
results  according  to  the  systematic  rules  of  art  The  stage  has 
been  reached  which  discerns  fact  from  fable ;  the  myths  which  to 
an  earlier  age  seemed  the  highest  embodiment  of  truth,  are  now 
mere  graceful  ornaments,  or  at  most  faint  images  of  hidden  redities. 
The  state  has  asserted  its  dominion  over  man's  activity ;  science, 
sacred  and  profane,  has  given  its  stores  to  enrich  his  mind ;  philo- 
sophy has  led  him  to  meditate  on  Ids  place  in  the  system  of  things. 
To  write  an  enduring  epic  a  poet  must  not  merely  recount  hetoio 
deeds,  but  must  weave  into  the  recital  all  the  tangled  threads  which 
bind  together  the  grave  and  varied  interests  of  civilized  man. 

It  is  the  glory  of  Virgil  that  alone  with  Dante  and  Milton  he 
has  achieved  this ;  that  he  stands  forth  as  the  expression  of  an 
epoch,  of  a  nation.  That  obedience  to  sovereign  law,^  which  is 
the  chief  burden  of  the  Aeneid,  stands  out  among  the  diverse 
elements  of  Eoman  life  as  specially  prominent,  just  as  faith  in  the 
Church's  doctrine  is  the  burden  pf  Medieevalism  as  expressed  in 
Dante,  and  as  justification  of  God's  dealings,  as  given  in  Scripture^ 
forms  the  lesson  of  Paradise  Lagt,  maMng  it  the  best  poetical 

^  It  is  trae  this  law  is  represented  as  divine,  not  human ;  but  the  principle 
is  the  same. 
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representative  of  Protestant  thonghi  Kone  of  Virgil's  predeces- 
sors understood  the  conditions  under  vhich  epic  greatness  was 
possible.  His  successors,  in  spite  of  his  example,  understood  them 
still  less.  It  has  been  said  that  no  events  are  of  themselves  an- 
suited  for  epic  treatment,  simply  because  they  are  modem  or  his- 
torical.^ This  may  be  true;  and  yet,  where  is  the  poet  that  has 
succeeded  in  them?  The  early  Eoman  poets  were  patriotic  men; 
they  chose  for  subjects  the  annals  of  Eome,  which  they  celebrated 
in  noble  though  unskilled  verse,  l^aevius,  Ennius,  Accius,  Hos- 
tius,  Bibaculus,  and  Varius  before  Virgil,  Lucan  and  Silius  after 
him,  treated  national  subjects,  some  of  great  antiquity,  somo 
almost  contemporaneous.  But  they  failed,  as  Voltaire  failed, 
because  historical  events  are  not  by  themselves  the  natural  sub- 
jects of  heroic  verse.  Tasso  chose  a  theme  where  history  and 
romance  were  so  blended  as  to  admit  of  successful  epic  treatment ; 
but  such  conditions  are  rare.  Few  would  hesitate  to  prefer  the 
histories  of  Herodotus  and  Livy  to  any  poetical  account  whatever 
of  the  Persian  and  Punic  wars ;  and  in  such  preference  they  would 
be  guided  by  a  true  principle,  for  the  domain  of  history  borders 
on  and  overlaps,  but  does  not  coincide  with,  that  of  poetry. 

The  perception  of  this  truth  has  led  many  epic  poets  to  err  in. 
the  opposite  extreme.  They  have  left  the  region  of  truth  alto- 
gether, and  confined  themselves  to  pure  fancy  or  legend.  This, 
error  is  less  serious  than  the  first ;  for  not  only  are  legendary  sub- 
jects well  adapted  for  epic  treatment,  but  they  may  be  made  the 
natural  vehicle  of  deep  or  noble  thought  The  Orlando  Furioso- 
and  the  Faery  Queen  are  examples  of  this.  But  more  often  the 
poet  either  uses  his  subject  as  a  means  for  exhibiting  his  learning 
or  style,  as  Statins,  Cinna,  and  the  Alexandrines ;  or  loses  sight  of  the 
deeper  meaning  altogether,  and  merely  reproduces  the  beauty  of 
the  ancient  myths  without  reference  to  their  ideal  truth,  as  was 
done  by  Ovid,  and  recently  by  I^Ir  Morris,  with  brilliant  success, 
in  his  Earthly  Paradise,  This  poem,  like  the  Metamorphoses^ 
does  not  claim  to  be  a  national  epic,  but  both,  by  their  vivid 
realization  of  a  mythology  which  can  never  lose  its  charm,  hold  a 
legitimate  place  among  the  ofTshoots  of  epic  song. 

Virgil  has  overcome  the  difficulties  and  joined  the  best  resulta 
of  botib  these  imperfect  fomis.  By  adopting  the  legend  of  Aeneas, 
which,  since  the  Punic  wars,  had  established  itself  as  one  of  the 
firmest  national  beliefs,^  ho  was  enabled  without  sacrificing  reality 
lo  employ  the  resources  of  Homeric  art ;  by  tracing  directly  ta 

^  Niebuhr,  Loctiire,  106. 

*  For  example,  Sallnst  at  tho  commencecnent  of  his  Catiiine  regards  it 
as  authoritatlTe. 
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that  legend  the  glorious  deyelopment  of  Eoman  life  and  Boman 
dominion,  he  has  become  the  poet  of  his  nation's  history,  and 
through  it,  of  the  whole  ancient  world. 

The  elements  which  enter  into  the  plan  of  the  Aeneid'  are  so 
numerous  as  to  have  caused  yery  different  conceptions  of  its  scope 
«nd  meaning.  Some  have  regarded  it  as  the  sequel  and  counter- 
part of  the  Iliady  in  which  Troy  triumphs  over  her  ancient  foe, 
«nd  Greece  acknowledges  the  divine  l^emesis.  That  this  concep- 
tion was  present  to  the  poet  is  clear  from  many  passages  in  whidi 
he  reminds  Greece  that  she  is  under  Home's  dominion,  and  con- 
trasts the  heroes  or  achieyements  of  the  two  nations.^  But  it  is 
\}j  no  means  sufficient  to  explain  the  whole  poem,  and  indeed  ik 
in  contradiction  to  its  inner  spirit  For  in  the  eleventh  Aeneid^ 
Diomed  declares  that  after  Troy  was  taken  he  desires  to  have  no 
snore  war  with  the  Trojan  race ;  and  in  harmony  with  this  thought 
Virgil  conceives  of  the  two  nations  under  Home's  supremacy  as 
working  together  by  law,  art^  and  science,  to  advance  the  human 
iace.3  Eoman  talent  has  made  her  own  all  that  Greek  genius 
created,  and  fate  has  willed  that  neither  race  should  be  complete 
without  the  other.  The  germs  of  this  fine  thought  are  found  in 
the  historian  Polybius,  who  dwelt  on  the  grandeur  of  such  a  joint 
influence,  and  perhaps  through  his  intercourse  with  the  Scipionic 
•circle,  gave  the  idea  currency.  It  is  therefore  rather  the  final 
reconciliation  thau  the  continued  antagonism  that  the  Aeneid  cels- 
brates,  though  of  course  national  pride  dweUs  on  the  striking 
•change  of  rdations  that  time  had  brought 

Another  view  of  the  Aeneid  makes  it  centre  in  Augustus. 
Aeneas  then  becomes  a  type  of  the  emperor,  whose  calm  calcu- 
lating courage  was  equalleoj^y  his  piety  to  the  gods,  and  care  for 
public  morals.  Turnus  represents  Antony,  whose  turbulent 
vehemence  (violentia)^  mixed  with  generosity  and  real  valour, 
makes  us  lament,  while  we  accept  his  fate.  Dido  is  the  Egyptifm. 
queen  whose  arts  fell  harmless  on  Augustus's  cold  reserve,  and 
whose  resolve  to  die  eluded  his  vigilance.  Drances,^  the  brilliant 
•orator  whose  hand  was  slow  to  wield  the  sword,  is  a  study  from 
Cicero ;  and  so  the  other  less  important  characters  have  historical 
prototypes.  But  there  is  even  less  to  be  said  for  this  view  thlox 
lor  the  other.     It  is  altogether  too  narrow,  and  cannot  be  made  to 

^  Gf.  Geor.  iL  140-176.  Aen.  i  288-6;  vL  847-858;  also  ii.  291,  2; 
432-4 ;  vi.  887  ;  zi.  281-292.  *  Loc  cU, 

'  Observe  the  care  with  which  he  has  recorded  the  hiatoiy  and  origiii  of 
the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy.    He  seems  to  claim  a  right  in  them. 

*  This  word,  as  Hr  Nettieship  has  shown  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Stndy 
<ji  Virgil,  is  nsed  only  of  Tnmns. 

*  zi.  336,  aqq.    But  the  character  bears  no  resemblance  to  Cicero's. 
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correspond  with  the  facts  of  history,  nor  do  the  characters  on  a 
close  inspection  resemble  their  supposed  originals.^  Beyond  doubt 
the  stirring  scenes  Virgil  had  as  a  young  man  witnessed,  suggested 
points  which  he  has  embodied  in  the  story,  but  the  Greek  maxim 
that  "  poetry  deals  with  universal  truth,"^  must  have  been  rightly 
imderstood  by  him  to  exclude  all  such  drcssing-up  of  historical 
facts. 

There  remains  the  view  to  which  many  critics  have  lent  their 
support,  that  the  Aeneid  celebrates  the  triumph  of  law  and  ciyiliza- 
tion  over  the  savage  instincts  of  man ;  and  that  because  Borne 
had  proved  the  most  complete  civilizing  power,  therefore  it  is  to 
her  greatness  that  everything  in  the  poem  conspirea  This  view 
has  the  merit  of  being  in  every  way  worthy  of  ViigiL  No  loftier 
conception  could  guide  his  verse  through  the  long  labyrinth  of 
legend,  history,  rdigious  and  antiquarian  lore,  in  which  for  ten 
years  of  patient  study  his  muse  sought  inspiration.  Still  it  seems 
somewhat  too  philosophical  to  have  been  by  itself  his  animating 
principle.  It  is  true,  patriotism  had  enlarged  its  basis ;  the  city 
of  Eome  was  already  the  world,^  and  the  growth  of  Eome  was  the 
growth  of  human  progress.  Hence  the  muse,  while  celebrating 
the  imperial  state,  transcends  in  thought  the  limits  of  space  and 
time,  and  swells,  as  it  were,  the  great  hymn  of  humanity.  But 
this  represents  rather  the  utmost  reach  of  the  poet's  flight  after  he 
has  thrown  himself  into  the  empyrean  than  the  original  definitely 
conceived  goal  on  which  he  fixed  his  mind.  We  should  supple- 
ment this  view  by  another  held  by  Macrobius  and  many  Latin 
critics,  and  of  which  Mr  Nettleship,  in  a  recent  admirable  pam- 
phlet,^ recognises  the  justice,  viz.  that  the  Aeneid  was  written 
with  a  religious  object^  and  must  be  regarded  mainly  as  a  religious 
poem.  Its  burning  patriotism  glows  with  a  religious  light  Its 
hero  is  "  religious  "  (piiui),  not  "  beautiful "  or  "  brave.**  *  At  the 
sacrifice  even  of  poetical  efiect  his  religious  dependence  on  the 
gods  is  brought  into  prominence.  The  action  of  the  whole  poem 
hinges  on  the  Divine  will,  which  is  not  as  in  Homer,  a  mere 
counterpart  of  the  human,  far  less  is  represented  as  in  conflict 
with  resistless  destiny,  but,  cognizant  of  fate  and  in  perfect  union 

^  There  are  no  doabt  constant  rapporta  between  Angnstos  and  Aeneaa; 
between  the  nnwillingneas  of  Tornns  to  give  np  Lavinia,  and  that  of  Antony 
to  give  np  Cleopatra,  &c  But  it  is  a  childiah  criticiam  which  fonniU  » 
theory  upon  these. 

•  rod  ica06\ov  itrrlp^  Arist  De  Poet.  «  "  Urbis  orbis." 

^  Suggestions  Intrcdudory  to  the  Study  of  the  Aeneid. 

'  The  Greek  heroic  epithets  9ios,  koX^s,  hyoB6st  &c.  primarily  siffnificant 
of  personal  beauty,  were  transferred  to  the  moral  sphere.  The  epiUiet  j?ftM.- 
is  altogether  moi-al  and  religious,  and  has  no  physical  basis. 
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■with  it,  as  overruling  all  lower  impulses,  divine  or  human, 
towards  the  realization  of  the  appointed  end.  This  Divine  Power 
is  Jupiter,  whom  in  the  Aeneid  he  calls  by  this  name  as  a  con- 
cession to  conventional  beliefs,  but  in  the  Georgica  prefers  to 
leave  nameless,  symbolised  under  the  title  Father.  ^  Jupiter  is 
not  the  Author,  but  he  is  the  Interpreter  and  Champion  of 
Destiny  {Fata\  which  lies  buried  in  the  reabn  of  the  unknown, 
except  so  far  as  the  father  of  the  gods  pleases  to  reveal  it^ 
Deities  of  sufficient  power  or  resource  may  defer  but  cannot 
prevent  its  accomplishment  Juno  is  represented  doing  this — 
the  idea  is  of  course  from  Homer.  But  Jupiter  does  not  desire 
to  change  destiny,  even  if  he  could,  though  ho  feels  compassion 
at  its  decrees  {e.g,  at  the  death  of  Tumus).  The  power  of  the 
Divine  fiat  to  overrule  human  equity  is  shown  by  the  death  of 
Tumus  who  has  right,  and  of  Dido  who  has  the  lesser  wrong,  on 
lier  side.  Thus  punishment  is  severed  from  desert^  and  loses  its 
higher  meaning;  the  instinct  of  justice  is  lost  .in  the  assertion 
of  divine  power;  and  while  in  details  the  religion  of  the  Aeneid 
is  often  pure  and  noble,  its  ultimate  conceptions  of  the  relation  of 
the  human  and  divine  are  certainly  no  advance  on  those  of  Homer. 
The  verdict  of  one  who  reads  the  poem  from  this  point  of  view 
wOl  surely  be  that  of  SeUar,  who  denies  that  it  enlightens  the 
human  conscience.  Every  form  of  the  doctrine  that  might  is 
right,  however  skilfully  veiled,  as  it  is  in  the  Aeneid  by  a  thou- 
sand beautiful  intermediaries,  must  be  classed  among  the  crude 
and  uncreative  theories  which  mark  an  only  half-reflecting  people. 
But  when  we  pass  from  the  philosophy  of  religion  to  the  par- 
ticular manifestation  of  it  as  a  national  worship,  we  find  YirgLl  at 
his  greatest,  and  worthy  to  hold  the  position  he  held  with  later 
iiges  as  the  most  authoritative  expounder  of  the  Eoman  ritual  and 
creed.^  He  shared  the  palm  of  learning  with  Varro,  and  sym- 
pathy inclined  towards  the  poet  rather  than  the  antiquarian.  The 
Aeneid  is  literally  filled  with  memorials  of  the  old  religion.  The 
glory  of  Aeneas  is  to  have  brought  with  him  the  Trojan  gods,  and 
through  perils  of  every  kind  to  have  guarded  his  faith  in  them, 
and  scrupulously  preserved  their  worship.  It  is  not  the  Trojan 
race  as  such  that  the  Eomans  could  look  back  to  with  pride  as 

^  Pater  ipse  coUndi ;  haudfacUem  esse  viam  voluii,  and  often.  Th e  name  of 
Jupiter  is  in  that  poem  reserred  for  the  physical  manifestations  of  the  great 
Power. 

^  The  questions  suggested  by  Yenns's  speech  to  Jupiter  (Aen.  1, 229,  dgg.) 
AS  compared  with  that  of  Jupiter  himself  (Aen.  z.  104),  are  too  large  to  be 
discussed  here.     But  the  student  is  recommended  to  study  them  carefully. 

'  Like  Dante,  he  was  held  to  be  Theologus  nullius  dogmcUis  expera.  See 
Boissier,  Religion  des  Bowains,  vol.  L  ch.  iiL  p.  2C0. 
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ancestors ;  they  are  the  his  cqpti  Phryges,  who  are  but  heaven-sent 
instruments  for  consecrating  the  Latin  race  to  the  mission  for 
•which  it  is  prepared.  "  Occtdit"  says  Juno,  "  ocdderitque  tinas 
cum  nomine  Trqja : "  ^  and  Aeneas  states  the  object  of  his  proposal 
in  these  words — 

**  Sacra  deosque  dabo ;  sooer  arma  Latinus  habeto."  ^ 

This  then  being  the  lofty  origin,  the  immemorial  antiquity  of  the 
•national  faith,  the  moral  is  easily  drawn,  that  Eome  must  never 
cease  to  observe  it.  The  rites  to  import  which  into  the  favoured 
land  cost  heaven  itself  so  fierce  a  struggle,  which  have  raised  that 
land  to  be  the  head  of  aU  the  earth,  must  not  be  neglected  now  that 
their  promise  has  been  fulfilled.  Each  ceremony  embodies  some 
glorious  reminiscence;  each  minute  technicality  enshrines  some 
■special  national  blessing. 

Here,  as  in  the  GeorgicSy  Cato  and  Varro  live  in  Virgil,  but 
with  far  less  of  narrow  literalness,  with  far  more  of  rich  enthu- 
siasm. We  can  well  believe  that  the  Aeneid  was  a  poem  after 
Augustus's  heart,  that  he  welcomed  with  pride  as  well  as  glad- 
ness the  instalments  which,  before  its  publication,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  see,  5  and  encouraged  by  unreserved  approbation  so 
thorough  an  exponent  of  his  cherished  views.*  To  him  the 
Aeneid  breathed  the  spirit  of  the  old  cult.  Its  very  style,  like 
that  of  Milton  from  the  Bible,  was  borrowed  in  countless  in- 
stances from  the  Sacred  Manuals.  When  Aeneas  offers  to  the 
gods  four  prime  oxen  (eximios  tauros)  the  pious  Roman  recognised 
the  words  of  the  ritual*  When  the  nymph  Cymodoce  rouses 
Aeneas  to  be  on  his  guard  against  danger  with  the  words  "  VigUas 
ne  deum  gens  ?  Aenea,  vigila  /  "^  she  recalls  the  imposing  ceremony 
by  which,  immediately  before  a  wax  was  begim,  the  general 
struck  with  his  lance  the  sacred  shields,  calling  on  the  god 
"  MarSj  vigila  / "    These  and  a  thousand  other  allusions  caused 

»  Aen.  xii.  882.  a  lb.  xii.  192. 

*  See  Macr.  Sat.  i.  24,  11. 

*  Boissier,  from  whom  this  is  taken,  adduces  other  instances.  I  qnote  an 
interesting  note  of  his  (Rel.  Horn.  p.  261) :  CependarUt  quelques  diffidUs  trtm- 
vaierit  que  VirgUe  iUaii  qudqnefois  irompi.  On  lui  reprochait  d'avoir/ait 
im7iwlerpar  EtUc  un  taurcau  d  Jupiter  qiiand  it  s'arrite  dans  la  Thrace  et 
yfonde  wie  mllc^  et  selon  Aicius  Capita  ci  Lahion,  les  Iwmih'es  du  droit  pon- 
tifical, c'itait  presq\C%in  sacriUge,  VailcL  done,  dit-on,  voire  pontife  qui 
ignore  ce  que  savent  mSnie  les  sacristans  /  Mais  on  pent  ripondre  que  pridsi- 
ment  le  sacrifice  en  question  n^est  pas  acceptable  des  dieux,  et  quits  f oread 
bientdi  £nie  par  de  jn'isagcs  redoutahles,  d  ^dloigner  de  ce  pays.  Ainsi  en 
eupposawt  que  la  science  pontificaU  d^Enie  aoit  en  difavi^  la  riputalicn  do 
Virgile  restc  sans  tacJie,*' 

*  Aen.  X.  288. 
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many  of  the  later  conunentatois  to  regard  Aeneas  as  an  impersona- 
tion of  the  pontificate.  This  is  an  error  analagous  to,  but  worse 
than,  that  which  makes  him  represent  Augustus ;  he  is  a  poetical 
creation,  imperfect  no  doubt,  but  still  not  to  be  tied  to  any 
single  definition. 

Passing  from  the  religious  to  the  moral  aspect  of  the  Aeneid^ 
we  find  a  gentleness  beaming  through  it,  strangely  contradicted  by 
some  of  the  bloody  episodes,  which  out  of  deference  to  Homeric 
precedent  Virgil  interweaves.  Such  ai'e  the  human  sacrifices,  the 
ferocious  taunts  at  fallen  enemies,  and  other  instances  of  boasting 
or  cruelty  which  will  occur  to  every  reader,  greatly  marring  tha 
artistic  as  well  as  the  moral  efTect  of  the  hero.  Tame  as  he  gene- 
rally is,  a  resigned  instrument  in  the  divine  hands,  there  axe 
moments  when  Aeneas  is  truly  attractive.  As  Conington  says, 
his  kindly  interest  in  the  young  shown  in  Book  Y.  is  a  beautiful 
trait  that  is  all  Viigil*s  own.  His  happy  interview  with  Evander^ 
where,  throwing  off  the  monarch,  he  chats  like  a  Eoman  buigess 
in  his  country  house;  his  pity  for  young  Lausus  whom  he  slays, 
and  the  mournful  tribute  of  affection  he  pays  to  Pallas,  are  touch- 
ing scenes,  which  without  presenting  Aeneas  as  a  hero  (which  he 
never  is),  harmonise  far  better  with  Qie  ideal  Virgil  meant  to  leave 
us.  But  after  all  said,  that  ideal  is  a  poor  one  for  purposes  of 
poetry.  Aeneas  is  uninteresting,  and  this  is  the  great  fault  of  the 
poem.  Tumus  enlists  our  sympathy  far  more,  he  is  chivalrous, 
and  valiant,  the  wrong  he  suffers  does  not  harden  him ;  but  he 
lacks  strength  of  character.  The  only  personage  who  is  "  proudly 
conceived  "^  is  Mezentius,  the  despiser  of  the  gods.  The  absence 
of  restraint  seems  to  have  given  the  poet  a  more  masculine  touch ; 
the  address  of  the  old  king  to  his  honie,  his  only  friend,  is  full  of 
pathos.  Among  female  characters  Camilla  is  perhaps  original;, 
tihe  is  graceful  without  being  pleasing.  Amata  and  Jutuma  belon^^ 
to  the  class  virago,  a  term  applied  to  the  latter  by  Virgil  himself.^ 
Lavinia  is  the  modest  maiden,  a  sketch,  not  a  portrait  Dido  is  a 
character  for  all  time,  the  chef  d'oeuvre  of  the  Aeneid.  Among 
the  stately  ladies  of  the  imperial  house — a  Livia,  a  Scribonia,  an. 
Octavia,  perhaps  a  Julia — ^Virgil  must  have  found  the  elements 
which  he  has  fused  with  such  mighty  power,^  the  rich  beauty,  the 
fierce  passion,  the  fixed  resolve.  Dido  is  his  greatest  effort  And 
yet  she  is  not  an  individual  living  woman  like  Helen  or  Ophelia. 

^  "  FUremeni  deaaini"    The  expression  is  Chateaubriand's. 

*  xii.  468. 

•  The  reader  is  referred  to  a  book  by  M.  de  Bury,  **Ze$  femmca  dw 
temps  d^Augtale^*  where  there  are  vivid  sketches  of  Cleopatra,  livia,  and! 
Julia. 
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Like  Eacine,  Virgil  has  developed  passions,  not  cieated  persons. 
The  divine  gift  of  tender,  almost  Christian,  feeling  that  is  his, 
cannot  see  into  those  depths  where  the  inner  personality  lies 
hidden.  Among  the  traditional  characters  few  call  for  remark. 
The  gods  maintain  on  the  whole  their  Homeric  attributes,  only 
hardened  by  time  and  by  a  Boman  moulding.  Venus  is,  however, 
touched  with  magic  skill ;  it  may  be  questioned  whether  words 
ever  carried  such  suggestions  of  surpassing  beauty  as  those  in 
which,  twice  in  the  poem,  her  mystic  form^  is  veiled  rather  than 
pourtrayed.  The  characters  of  Ulysses  and  Helen  bear  the 
debased,  unheroic  stamp  of  the  later  Greek  drama ;  the  last  spark 
of  goodness  has  left  them,  and  even  his  careful  study  of  Homer 
seems  to  have  had  no  efifect  in  opening  the  poef  s  eyes  to  the  gross 
falsification.  Where  Virgil  did  not  feel  obliged  to  create,  he  was 
to  the  last  degree  conventional 

A  most  interesting  feature  in  the  Aeneid — ^and  with  it  we  con- 
clude our  sketch — ^is  its  incorporation  of  all  that  was  best  in  pre- 
ceding poetry.  All  Eoman  poets  had  imitated,  but  Virgil  carried 
imitation  to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown.  Not  only  Greek  but 
Latin  writers  are  laid  under  contribution  in  every  page.  Some 
idea  of  his  indebtedness  to  Homer  may  be  formed  horsL  Coniug- 
ton's  commentary.  Sophocles  and  the  o^er  tragedians,  Apollonius 
Bhodius  and  the  Ale3iandrines,are  continually  imitated,  and  almost 
always  improved  upon.  And  stiU  more  is  this  the  case  with  his 
adaptations  from  Naevius,  Ennius,  Lucretius,  Hostius,  Furius, 
&C.  whose  works  he  had  thoroughly  mastered,  and  stored  in  his 
memory  their  most  striking  rhythms  or  expressions.^  Massive 
lines  from  Ennius,  which  as  a  rule  he  has  spared  to  touch,  leaving 
them  in  all  their  rugged  grandeur  planted  in  the  garden  of  his  verse, 
to  point  back  like  giant  trees  to  the  time  when  that  garden  was  a 
forest,  bear  witness  at  once  to  his  reverence  for  the  old  bard  and 
to  his  own  wondrous  art  It  is  not  merely  for  literary  efTect  that 
the  old  poets  are  transferred  into  his  page&  A  nobler  motive 
swayed  him.  The  Aeneid  was  meant  to  be,  above  all  things,  a 
National  Poem,  carrying  on  the  lines  of  thought,  the  style  of 
speech,  which  Natioiud  Progress  had  chosen;  it  was  not  meant  to 
eclipse  so  much  us  to  do  honour  to  the  early  literature.  Thus 
those  bards  who  like  Naevius  and  Ennius  had  done  good  service  to 
Home  by  singing,  however  rudely,  her  history,  find  their  Imagines 
ranged  in  the  ^dlery  of  the  Aeneid,  There  they  meet  with  the 
fiamens  and  pontifis  unknown  and  unnamed,  who  drew  up  the 

1  Aen.  i.  402;  ii.  589. 

*  A  list  of  passages  imitated  from  Latin  poets  is  given  in  Maorob.  Sat, 
VL,  which  should  be  read. 
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ritual  fonniilarieB;'with  the  antiquariaiis  and  pious  scholaiB  who 
had  sought  to  find  a  meaning  in  tiie  inunemorial  names,^  whether 
of  places  or  customs  or  persons;  with  the  magistrates,  moralists, 
and  philosophers,  who  had  striyen  to  ennohle  or  enlighten  Boman 
virtue;  with  the  Greek  singers  and  sages,  for  they  too  had  helped 
to  roar  the  towering  fabric  of  Boman  greatness.  All  these  meet 
together  in  the  AeMidL  as  if  in  solemn  condave^  to  review  their 
joint  work,  to  acknowledge  its  final  completion,  and  predict  its 
impending  f alL  This  is  beyond  question  the  explanation  of  the 
wholesale  appropriation  of  others'  thought  and  language,  which 
otherwise  would  be  sheer  plagiarism.  With  that  tenacious  sense 
of  national  continuity  which  had  given  the  senate  a  policy  for  cen- 
turies, Virgil  regards  Boman  literature  as  a  gradually  expanded 
whole;  coming  at  the  close  of  its  first  epoch,  he  sums  up  its  results 
and  enters  into  its  labours.  So  far  from  hesitating  whether  to  imi- 
tate, he  rather  hesitated  whom  not  to  include,  if  only  by  a  single 
reference,  in  his  mosaic  of  all  that  had  entered  into  the  history  of 
Bome.  His  archaism  is  but  another  side  of  the  same  thing. 
Whether  it  takes  theform  of  archaeological  discussion,'  of  antiquarian 
allusion,^  of  a  mode  of  narration  which  recalls  the  ancient  source,^ 
or  of  obsolete  expressions,  forms  of  inflection,  or  poetical  omament^^ 
we  feel  that  it  is  a  sign  of  the  poet's  reverence  for  what  was  at 
once  national  and  old.  The  structure  of  his  verse,  while  full  of 
music,  often  reminds  us  of  the  earlier  writers.  It  certainly  has 
more  affinity  with  that  of  Lucretius  than  with  that  of  Lucan.  A 
learned  Boman  reading  the  Aerieid  would  feel  his  mind  stirred  by 
a  thousand  patriotic  associations.  The  quaint  old  laws,  the  mRTiTna 
and  religious  f ormulse  he  had  learnt  in  childhood  would  mingle 
with  the  richest  poetry  of  Greece  and  Bome  in  a  stream  flowing 
evenly,  and  as  it  would  seem,  from  a  single  spring;  and  he  who 
by  his  art  had  effected  tins  wondrous  union  would  seem  to  him 
the  prophet  as  well  as  the  poet  of  the  era.  That  art,  in  spite  of 
its  occasional  lapses,  for  we  must  not  forget  the  work  was  unfin- 
ished, is  the  most  perfect  the  world  has  yet  seen.  The  poet's 
exquisite  sense  of  beauty,  the  sonorous  language  he  wielded,  the 

^  Such  as  Latium  from  latere,  (Aen.  viiL  822),  and  othera,  some  of  which 
m^  be  from  Yarro  or  other  philologians. 

'  A  few  instances  are,  the  origin  of  Ara  Maxima  (viii.  270),  the  costom 
of  veiled  sacrifices  (iii.  405),  the  Troia  sacra  (y.  600),  &c. 

•  The  pledging  of  Aeneas  by  Dido  (i.  729),  the  god  Portnnns  (v.  241). 

^  JB.g.  the  aUusion  to  the  legendary  origin  of  his  narratiye  by  the  preface 
DieUur,  fertur  (iv.  205 ;  ix.  600). 

'^  E.g.  olli,  HmuB,porgUe,  pictai,  &c.  meniemamimmqw,  ieque  ,  .  .  tuo  eum 
Awnine  aaneto;  again,  calido  eanffuii^  gemiruu  odes,  and  a  thousand  othem. 
His  alliteration  and  assonance  have  been  noticed  in  a  former  appendix. 
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noble  liyaby  of  kindled  spirits  great  enough  to  stimulate  but  not 
to  daunt  him,  and  the  consciousness  of  living  in  a  new  time  big 
with  triumphs,  as  he  fondly  hoped,  for  the  useful  and  the  good, 
all  united  to  make  Yirgil  not  only  the  fairest  flower  of  Eoman 
literature,  but  as  the  master  of  Dante,  the  beloved  of  all  gentle 
hearts,  and  the  most  widely-read  poet  of  any  age,  to  render  him 
an  influential  contributor  to  some  of  the  deepest  convictions  of 
the  modem  world. 


APPENDIX. 
KoTB  l.—ImU€Uion8  of  Virgil  in  HvpertiuSf  Ovid,  and  Manilius. 


The  prestige  of  Virgil  made  him  a 
sabject  for  imitation  even  during  his 
lifetime.  Just  as  Garlyle,  TeoDyson, 
and  other  vigorons  writers  soon  create 
a  school,  so  Virgil  stamped  the 
poeti<»l  dialect  for  centuries.  But 
he  offered  two  elements  for  imitation, 
the  declamatory  or  rhetorical,  which 
is  most  prominent  in  his  speeches,  and 
in  the  second  and  sixth  books;  and 
detached  passages  showing  descriptive 
imageiT,  touches  of  pathoe,  similes, 
kc.  These  last  might  be  imitated 
without  at  all  unduly  influencing  the 
individuality  of  the  imitator's  style. 
In  this  way  Ovid  is  a  great  imitator 
of  Virgil;  so  to  a  less  extent  are  Pro- 
pertius,  Manilius,  and  Lucan.  Sta- 
tins and  Silius  base  their  whole 
poetical  art  on  him,  and  therefore 
particular  instances  of  imitation 
throw  no  additional  light  on  their 
style.  We  shall  here  notice  a  few  of 
the  points  in  which  the  Augustan 
poets  copied  him : — 

(1)  In  FacU — Beside  the  great 
number  of  early  historical  pointo  on 
which  he  was  followed  implicitly,  we 
find  even  his  errors  imitated,  e.g.  the 
confusion  which  perhaps  in  Virgil  is  , 
only  apparent  between  rharsalia  and 
Fhilippi,  has,  as  Merirale  remarks, 
been  aaoptedby  Propertius  (iy.  10, 40), 
Ovid  (M.  XT,  824),  Manilius  (i.  906), 
Lucan  (viL  854),  and  Jnyenal  (yiii. 
242) ;  not  so  much  from  ignorance  of 
the  locality  as  out  of  deference  to 
Vii^giHan  precedent    The  lines  may 


be  quoted— ViTgU  (O.  i.  489),  Ergo 
inter  m  paribus  eoncurrere  telis  JUh 
manaa  odea  iterum  viders  PhUippi; 
Propertius,  Una  PhUippee  sanguins 
inusta  noia;  Ovid,  Emaihiaqus  ite- 
rum madeflint  caede  Philippi;  Ma- 
nilius,  Arma  PkUippeos  implerunt 
sanguine  eampos.    Fixque  etiam  sicca 
miles  Bmnanus  arena  Ossa  virum 
lacerosque  prius  superastUit  artus ; 
Lucan,  SeeUriqus  seeundo  Praestatis 
nondum  siecos  hoe  sanguine  eampos ; 
Juvenal,  Thessaliae  canuns  Octavitts 
abstulit . . .  famam . . .  This  is  analo- 
gous to  the  way  in  which  the  satirists 
use  the  names  consecrated  by  Lu- 
cilius  or  Horace  as  types  of  a  vice, 
and  repeat  the  same  symptoms  ad 
nauseam^  e  g.  the  miser  who  anoints 
his  body  with  train  oil,  who  locks  up 
his  leavings,  who  picks  up  a  fieu-thing 
from  the  road,  &c.  The  veiled  allusion 
to  the  poet  Anser  (Ed.  iz.  86)  is 
])erhaps  recalled  by  Prop,  iii  82,  88, 
sqq.     So  the  portents  described  by 
Virgil  as  following  on  the  death  of 
Caesar  are  told  again  by  Manilius  at 
the  end  of  Bk.  I.  and  referred  to  by 
Lucan  {Phars.  i.)  and  Ovid.    Again, 
the  confusion  between  Inaritne  and 
flv  *Apifiois,  into  which  Virgil  Mis,  is 
borrowed  by  Lucan  {Phars.  y.  101). 
(2)/n  Metre. — As  regards  metre, 
Ovid  in  the  Metamorphoses  is  nearest 
to  him^  but  differs  in  several  points. 
He  imitates  him — (a)  in  not  admitting 
words  of  four  or  more  syllables, ^xceiit 
very  rarely,  at  the  end  of  the  line ;  (b) 
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In  rbjthroB  like  wAnifieku  ma  (viii 
858),  and  the  not  unfreqnent  tntov^^xi,- 
{otrr€s  ;  (c)  in  keeping  to  the  two  c»- 
suras  as  finally  established  by  him, 
and  avoiding  beginnings  like  scilicet 
&mnibtts  \eS,kc.  In  all  these  points 
Manillns  is  a  little  less  strict  than 
Ovid,  e,g,  (L  85}  et  venercmda,  (iiL 
130)  sic  breviarUur,  (ii  716)  aUribU' 
vmffur.  He  also  follows  Viigil  in 
alliteration,  which  Ovid  does  not 
Tuoj  differ  from  Yiigil  in— (a)  a  mnch 
more  sparing  employment  of  elision. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  elision 
marks  the  period  of  living  growth  ; 
as  scon  as  the  language  Imd  become 
crystallised,  each  letter  had  its  fixed 
force,  the  caprices  of  common  pronun- 
ciation no  longer  influencing  it ;  and 
although  no  correct  writer  maces  the 
unelided  in  before  a  vowel,  vet  the 
great  rarity  of  elision  not  only  of  m 
but  of  long  and  even  short  vowels 
(except  que)  shows  that  the  main 
object  was  to  avoid  it,  if  possible. 
The  great  frequency  of  elision  in 
Virgil  must  be  regarded  as  an  archa- 
ism. (6)  In  a  much  lesser  variety  of 
rhythm.  This  is,  perhaps,  rather  an 
artistic  defect,  but  it  is  designed. 
Manilins,  however,  has  verses  which 
Virgil  avoids,  e.a,  Deleciique  sacer- 
dotes  (L  47),  probably  as  a  remini- 
scence of  Lucretius. 

Imitations  in  language  are  very 
frequent.  Propertins  gives  aA|>erea^  / 
qui  (L  17, 18),  from  the  Copa,  A^ain, 
SU  licet  et  saaoo  patiemtwr  iUa  Stccmo 
(L  16,  29),  from  the  Cyclopia  saxa  of 
AcTieid,  L  201 ;  cum  tamen  (i.  1,  8) 
with  the  indio.  as  twice  in  VirgU ; 


UMria  fne  genwit  (I  28,  0),  perhaps 
from  the  Mantua  me  genwU  of  Viigil's 
epitaph.  These  might  easily  be 
added  to.  Ovid  in  the  Metamwrphosen 
has  a  vast  number  of  imitations  of 
which  we  select  the  most  striking ; 
PUbs  habitat  diversa  locis  (L  193), 
Navigat,  hie summct,  &c..(L  296);  cf. 
NamgeL  haee  summa  est,  in  the  4th 
Aeneid ;  similisgue  rogasUi  (iiL  240), 
amanmt  me  quoque  Nymphae  (iii. 
454) ;  vaUj  vale  inquit  et  Echo  (iii. 
499);  Arma  manusque  meae,  mea, 
nate^  poteiUia,  dixit  (v.  865);  ffeu 
quantum  haec  Niche  Niobe  distabat  ah 
%lla  (vL  273) ;  leti  discrimine  parvo 
(vi  426) ;  per  nostri  foedera  leeti, 
perque  decs  supplex  ore  superosque 
meosquB,  Per  si  quid  menii  de  te  bene 
(viL  852) ;  maiorqite  videri  (ix.  269). 
These  striking  resemblances,  which 
are  selected  from  hundreds  of  others, 
show  how  carefully  he  had  studiedhim. 
Of  aU  other  poets  I  have  noticed 
but  two  or  three  imitations  in  him, 
e.g.  multi  iUium  puerit  muUae  cupi- 
ere  puellae  (iii  383),  from  Catullus ; 
et  merito,  quid  enim  .  .  .  f  (ix.  585) 
from  Propertius  (i  17).  Manilins 
also  imitates  Virgil's  language,  e.g. 
aewit  mortalia  a^da  (1.  79),  Acker* 
unta  movere  (L  93),  molli  cervice 
reflexus  (L  334),  and  his  sentiments 
in  omnia  eonando  docilis  sdUrtia  vicit 
(i.  95),  compared  with  labor  omnia 
vicit  improbus :  invictamaue  sub  He&- 
lore  Troiam  (i  766),  witn  decumum 
quos  distulit  Hector  in  annum  of  the 
Aeneid  ;  cf.  also  iv.  122,  and  liiora 
litoribus  regnis  contraria  regtia  (iv. 
814) ;  cf.  aliso  iv.  28,  87. 


NoTB  II. — On  the  shortening  of  final  o  in  Latin  poetry. 


The  fact  that  in  Latin  the  accent 
was  generally  thrown  back  caused 
a  strong  tendency  to  shorten  long 
final  vowels.  The  one  that  resisted 
this  tendency  best  was  o,  but  this 
gradually  beciEune  shortened  as  poetry 
advanced,  and  is  one  of  the  very  few 
instances  of  a  departure  from  the 
standard  of  quantity  as  determined 
by  £nniua.    There  is  one  instance 


even  in  him:  Horrida  Somuleum 
certamina  pangd  duellum.  The 
words  egS  and  modd.  which  from  their 
frequent  use  are  otten  shortened  in 
the  comedians,  are  generally  long  in 
Ennins ;  Lucretius  uses  them  as 
common,  but  retains  homOf  which 
after  him  does  not  appear.  CatuUns 
has  one  short  o,  Vtrr6  (69,  1),  bnt 
this  is  a  proper  name.    Virgil  has 
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«6i9  (A0n,  iii.  602),  bnt  e^o,  hamo^ 
when  in  the  anis,  are  always  elided, 
e.g.  Pulsus  egot  a%U;  Qraius  homo^ 
iifectos,  Spanded  which  used  to  be 
read  {Aen,  iz.  294),  is  now  changed 
to  ^cnde,  FoUio  is  elided  by  Virgil, 
shortened  by  Horace  (O.  II.  L  14). 
He  also  has  rnentid  and  dixerd  in  the 
ScUires  (I.  iy.  93,  104).  A  line  by 
Maecenas,  quoted  in  Suetonius,  has 
dUigS,  Ovid  has  cU6,  ptU5  {Am.  iii. 
yii.  2),  but  only  in  such  short  words ; 
in  nouns,  NasO  often,  origd,  virgS, 
once  each.  Tibullus  and  rropertius 
are  stricter  in  this  respect,  though 
Propertius  haajlndd  (iiL  or  iv.  8  or  9, 
85) ;  ManiUus  has  leS,  Virg9  (I  266), 
Lucan  VirgS  (ii.  829),  pulmS  (iii. 
644),  and  a  few  others.    Gratius  first 


gives  the  imperatiye  reponitO  {Oyn, 
56);  Calpurnius,  in  the  the  time  of 
Nero,  the  false  quantities  quandU 
amb6,  the  latter  (iz.  17)  perhaps  in 
a  spurious  eclogue  ;  so  expects.  lu 
Statins  no  new  licenses  appear. 
Juvenal,  however,  gives  vigilandd  (iii. 
232),  an  improper  quantity  repeated 
by  Seneca  {Tro.  264)  twuj«wfiJ, 
Isemesianus  (viiL  58)  mulee7ui6,  (ix, 
80),  laudandH.  Juvenal  gives  also 
sumitd,  oetS^  ergH.  The  dat.  and 
abl.  sing,  are  the  only  terminations 
that  were  not  affected.  We  see  the 
gradual  deterioration  of  quantity, 
and  are  not  surprised  that  even 
before  the  time  of  Claudian  a  strict 
knowledge  of  it  was  oonfined  to  the 
most  learned  poets. 


NoTB  III. — On  pa/raZleUsm  in  FtrgiVs  poetry. 


There  is  a  yery  frequent  feature  in 
Virgil's  poetry  which  we  may  com- 
pare to  the  paralielism  well  known 
a8  the  chief  cnaracteristic  of  Hebrew 
verse.  In  that  language  the  poet 
takes  a  thought  and  either  repeats  it, 
or  varies  it,  or  explains  it,  or  gives  its 
antithesis  in  a  corresponding  clause, 
as  eyenly  as  may  be  balancing  the 
first     As  examples  we  may  take — 

(1)  A  mere  iteration: 

**  Why  do  the  nations  m  fnrioiuly  rage  to- 
gether? 
And  why  do  the  people  Imagine  a  vain 
thing?" 

(2)  Contrast : 

**  A  wise  son  makekh  a  glad  father; 
Bnt  a  f  oollBh  aon  it  the  heavlneM  of  fato 
moiher." 

This  somewhat  rude  idea  of  ornament 
is  drawn  no  doubt  from  the  simplest 
attempts  to  speak  with  passion  or 
emphasis,  which  naturally  turned  to 
iienUion  or  r^fetUion  as  the  obvious 
means  of  gaining  the  effect  Roman 
poetry,  as  we  haye  already  said^  rests 
upon  8  primitive  and  rude  basis,  the 
Greek  methods  of  composition  being 
applied  to  an  art  arrested  before  its 
growth  was  complete.  The  fondness 
for  repetition  is  yery  prominent 
Phrases  like  somno  gravidi  vinopts 
mpulU;  imdu  faro  kUo^  sanclogue 


senatu,  occur  commonly  in  Ennius ; 
and  the  trick  of  composition  of  which 
they  are  the  simplest  instances,  is  per- 
petuated throughout  Boman  poetry. 
it  is  in  reality  rather  rhetorical  than 
poetical,  and  abounds  in  Cicero.  It 
scarcely  occurs  in  Greek  poetry,  but 
is  yery  common  in  Yirgil,  e.g. : 

**  Amtx)  florentes  aetatibna,  Arcadea  ambo, 
Et  cantare  parea,  et  respondere  paratL** 

Similar  to  this  is  the  introduction  of 

corresponding  clauses  by  the  same 

initial  word,  e.g.  ille  {Ed.  L  17) : 

**NanMine  erit  itte  mlhi semper  dens:  UUm 
aram 
SaepetenernostiisahovttlbnBimbnftagnnt. 
nu  meas  eirare  borea  ..." 

Instances  of  this  construction  will 
occur  to  every  reader.  Frequently 
the  first  half  of  the  hexameter  ex- 
presses a  thought  obscurely  which  is 
expressed  clearly  in  the  latter  half, 
or  mce  versa,  e.g,  (G.  iy.  108) : 

"  At  qvnm  ineerta  volanti  eadogne  exaoiina 
Indnnt*' 

Again  (Aen.  iy.  868) : 

**  Mam  qnid  dlailmnlo,  ant  quae  me  ad  malora 
rMerro?** 

at   times   this   parallelism   is  yery 

osefhl  as  helping  us  to  find  out  the 

poefs  meaning,  e.g.  {Aen.  ii.  121): 

^Cni  fata  parent,  <|nem  poscat  ApoUo.** 

Here   interpretations   vary  between 
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/ato,  n.  to  parent,  and  ace  after  it. 

Bat  the  parallelism  decides  at  once 

in  favoar  of  the  former  **  for  whom 

the  fates  are  making  preparations ; 

whom  Apollo  demands."     To  take 

another  instance  (Aen,  i.  S95) : 

**  None  terras  ordlne  longo 
Ant    capere,  ant    captaa    iam    despeetare 
Tidcntar.** 

This   passage    ia    explained   by  its 

}  parallelism    with    another   a   little 

further  on  (y.  400) : 

**  Pnppesqne  tnae  plebesqae  tnonun 
Aat  porttun  tenet  ant  pleno  tnbit  oitia  Telo." 

Here  the  word  capere  is  fixed  to  mean 

''settling  on  the  ground"  by  the 

words  pmium  tmeL    Once  more  in 

Aen.  xii.  725: 

**  Qnem  damnet  labor,  aat  qvo  Tergat  pondere 
letnm," 

the  difficulty  is  solved  both  by  the 
iteration  in  the  line  itself,  by  which 
dom/iut  Idibor^vergeet  lelum;  and  also 


by  its  close  parallelism  with  another  (V.* 

71 7),  whicn  is  meant  to  illnstrate  it : 

**  Mnuantque  lorencae 
Qnla  nemorl  fanperitet»  qnem  t«ta  anaeata 
•eqnantnr.** 

This  featnre  in  Yiigil's  Terse,  which 
might  be  illnstrat^  at  far  greater 
length,  reappears  under  another  form 
in  the  Ovi(uan  elegiac.     There  the 

Eentameter  answers  to  the  second 
alf  of  Yiigil's  hexameter  verse,  and 
rings  the  changes  on  the  line  that 
has  preceded  iu  a  very  similar  way. 
A  literature  which  loves  the  balanced 
clauses  of  rhetoric  will  be  snre  to 
have  something  analogous.  Our  own 
heroic  couplet  is  a  case  in  point.  So 
perhaps  is  the  invention  of  rhyme, 
which  tends  to  confine  the  thought 
within  the  oscillating  limits  of  a 
refrain,  and  that  of  the  stanza,  which 
shows  the  same  process  in  a  much 
higher  stage  of  complexity. 


Note  IV. — On  the  Legends  connected  toith  Virffil, 


Side  by  side  with  the  historical 
account  of  this  poet  is  a  mythical 
one  which,  even  within  the  early  post- 
classical  period,  began  togain  credence 
The  reasons  of  it  are  to  be  sought 
not  so  much  in  his  poetical  genius  as 
in  the  almost  ascetic  purity  of  his 
life,  which  surrounded  him  with  a  halo 
of  mysterious  sanctity.  Prodigies  are 
said,  in  the  lives  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  to  have  happened  at  his 
birth ;  his  mother  dreamt  she  frave 
birth  to  a  laurel-branch,  which  grew 
apace  until  it  fi.lled  the  country.  A 
poplar  planted  at  his  birth  suddenly 
grew  into  a  stately  tree.  The  infant 
never  cried,  and  was  noted  for  the 
preternatural  sweetness  of  its  temper, 
when  at  Naples  he  is  said  to  have 
studied  medicine,  and  cured  Augus- 
tus's horses  of  a  severe  ailment. 
Augustus  ordered  him  a  daily  allow- 
ance of  bread,  which  was  doubled  on 
a  second  instance  of  his  chiruigical 
knowledge,  and  trebled  on  his  detect- 
ing the  teie  ancestry  of  a  rare  Spanidi 
hound !  Credited  with  supernatural 
knowledge,  though  he  never  pre- 
tended to  it,  he  WM  eoouQlted  pri- 


vately by  Augustus  as  to  his  own 
legitimacy.  By  the  cautious  dexterity 
of  his  answer,  he  so  pleased  the 
emperor  that  he  at  once  recommended 
him  to  Pollio  as  a  person  to  be  welt 
rewarded.  The  mixture  of  fable  and 
history  here  is  easily  observed.  The 
custom  of  making  pilgrimages  to  his 
tomb,  and  in  the  case  of  Silius  Itali- 
cus  (and  doubtless  others  tool,  of 
honouring  it  with  sacrifices,  seems 
to  have  produced  the  belief  that  vhe 
was  a  great  magician.  Even  as  early 
as  HMlrian  the  Sortes  VirgHianae 
were  consulted  from  an  idea  that 
there  was  a  sanctity  about  the  pages 
of  his  book ;  and,  as  is  well  known, 
this  superstitious  custom  was  -con- 
tinued until  oomparatively  modem 
times. 

Meanwhile  plays  were  repieaented 
from  his  works,  and  amid  the  general 
decay  of  all  -clear  knowledge  a  con- 
fused idea  sprung  up  that  these  stories 
were  InspiTOd  by  supematnrml  win- 
dom.  Tne  supposecT  connectioii  of 
the  fourth  Eclogue  with  the  StbylUryt 
Books,  and  through  them,  with  the 
sacred  wisdom  of  tha  £Lebie«%  <d 
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course  placed  Virgil  on  a  different 
level  firom  other  heathens.  The  old 
hymn,  "Dies  irae  dies  ilia  Solvet 
saeclnm  cnm  favilla  Teste  Darid  cnm 
Sibylla,"  shows  that  as  early  as  the 
eigbtk  centory  the  Sibyl  was  well 
establiriied  as  one  of  the  prophetic 
witnesses;  a&d  tlie  poet^  from  the 
indulgence  of  an  obseon  K^le,  reaped 
the  great  reward  of  being  ngaroed 
almoet  as  a  saint  for  severu  centuries 
of  Christendom.  Dante  calls  him 
Virtu  sumrna,  jnst  as  ages  before 
Justinian  had  spoken  of  Homer  as 
pater  omms  virttUu.  But  before 
Dante's  time  the  real  Yiigil  had  been 
completely  lost  in  the  ideal  and 
mystic  poet  whose  works  were  te- 
guded  as  wholly  allc^ricaL 

The  conception  of  v  ir^  as  a  magi- 
cian as  distinct  from  an  msplred  sage 
is  no  doubt  a  popular  one  independent 
of  literature,  and  had  originally  a 
local  origin  near  Naples  where  his 
tomb  was.  Foreign  yisitors  dissemi- 
nated the  legencf  adding  striking 
features,  which  in  time  developed 
almoet  an  entire  literature. 

In  the  Otia  Imperialia  of  Qervasius 
of  Tilbury,  we  see  this  belief  in  for- 
mation ;  uie  main  point  in  that  work 
is  that  he  is  the  protector  of  Naples, 
defending  it  by  various  contrivances 
from  war  or  pestilence.  He  was 
familiarly  spoken  of  among  the  Nea- 

golituis  as  Ta/rthemoB^  in  allusion  to 
is  chastity.  It  was  probably  in  the 
thirteenth  century  that  the  connec- 
tion of  Virgil  with  the  Sibyl  was  first 
systematically  taught,  and  the  legends 
connected  with  mm  collected  into 
one  focus.  They  will  be  found  treated 
folly  in  Professor  Gomparetti's  work. 


We  append  here  a  very  short  passage 
from  the  Ottlta  Homajiorum  (p.  590), 
showing  the  necromantic  character 
which  surrounded  him : — 

**  Refert  Alexander  Philosophus  de 
natura  rerum,  quod  Vergilius  in  civi- 
tate  Romana  nobile  construxit  pala- 
tium,  in  cuius  medio  palatii  stabat 
imago,  quae  Dea  Bomana  vocabatur. 
Teaebat  enim  pomum  aureum  in 
mann  sua.  Per  drculum  pslatii 
erant  imagines  euiuslibet  regionis, 
quae  subiectae  erant  Romano  imperio, 
et  quaelibet  imago  campanam  lig- 
neam  in  manu  sua  habebat  Cum 
vero  aliqua  regie  nitebatur  Romania 
insidias  aliquas  imponere,  statim 
imago  eiusdem  regionis  campanam 
suam  pulsavit,  et  miles  exivit  in  equo 
aeneo  in  summitate  predicti  palatii,' 
hastam  vibravit,   et   predictam  re- 

g'onem  inspexit  Et  ab  instanti 
Dmani  hoc  videntes  se  aimaverunt 
et  predictam  regionem  expugna- 
verunt 

' '  Ista  civitas  est  Corpus  Humanum : 
quinine  portae  sunt  quinque  Sensus : 
Palatium  est  Anima  rationalis,  et 
aureum  pomum  Similitndo  cum  Deo. 
Tria  r^a  inimica  sunt  Caro,  Mun- 
dus,  Diabolus,  et  eius  imago  Cupl- 
ditas,  Volnptas,  Superbia." 

The  above  is  a  good  instance  both 
of  the  snpematuru  powers  attributed 
to  the  poet,  and  the  supernatural 
interpretation  nut  upon  his  supposed 
exercise  of  tnem.  This  curious 
mythology  lasted  throughout  the 
fourteen^  century,  was  vehemently 
opposed  in  the  fifteenth  by  the  par- 
tisans of  enlightened  learning,  and 
had  not  quite  died  out  by  the  middle 
ot  the  8ixteenth« 


CHAPTEE    III. 

HOBAOB   (65-8  B.O.). 

If  Yiigil  is  the  most  lepiesentatiye,  Horaob  is  the  most  original 
poet  of  Home.  This  great  and  varied  genius,  whose  exquisite 
taste  and  deep  knowledge  of  the  worid  have  made  him  the  chosen 
companion  of  many  a  great  soldier  and  statesman,  suggesting  as 
he  does  reflections  nei&er  too  ideal  nor  too  ezdusively  literary 
for  men  of  affairs,  was  bom  at  or  near  Venusla,  on  the  borders  of 
Lucania  and  Apulia,  December  8,  65  b.o.^  His  father  was  a 
freedman  of  the  Horatia  gens,^  but  set  free  before  the  poet's 
birtL®  We  infer  that  he  was  a  tax-gatherer,  or  perhaps  a  collector 
of  payments  at  auctions  j  for  the  word  coador^^  which  Horace  usest, 
is  of  wide  application.  At  any  rate  his  means  sufficed  to  purchase 
a  small  farm,  where  the  poet  passed  his  childhood.  Horace  was 
able  to  look  back  to  this  time  with  fond  and  even  proud  remini- 
scences, for  he  relates  how  prodigies  marked  him  even  in  infancy 
as  a  special  favourite  of  the  gods.*^  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was 
brought  by  his  father  to  Home  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
celebrated  Orbilius  Pupillus.^  The  poet's  filial  feeling  has  left  us 
a  beautiful  testimony  to  his  father's  affectionate  interest  in  his 
studies.  The  good  man,  proud  of  his  son's  talent,  but  fearing  the 
corruptions  of  the  city,  accompanied  him  every  day  to  school,  and 
consigned  him  in  person  to  his  preceptor's  chiurge,^  a  duty  usually 
left;  to  slaves  called  paedagogiy  who  appear  to  have  borne  no  high 
character  for  honesty,^  and  at  best  did  nothing  to  improve  those 
of  whom  they  had  i^e  care.  Erom  the  shrewd  counsels  of  his 
father,  who  taught  by  instances  not  by  maxims,*  and  by  his  own 
strict  example,  Horace  imbibed  that  habit  of  keen  observation  and 

'  In  the  oonsalship  of  L.  Anrelins  Cotta  and  L.  Manilas  Torq[uata8.    "  0 
note  mecum  conaule  ucmUo^**  Od.  III.  zxL  I ;  £pod  ziii.  6. 
'  Libertino  palre  naiwn,  Sat  I.  yi  46. 

*  Naitu  dum  ingenutu,  ib,  v.  8.  *  Sat  I.  vL  86. 

*  Afefdlmloaae  PuUure  in  ApiUo,  &c. ;  Od.  iii.  4,  9. 

*  Ey.ll.1  71.       '  S.  L  vi  8.        •  Jut.  vii  218.       »  Sat  I.  iy.  118. 
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that  genial  Yiew  of  life  which  diBtingaish  him  above  all  other 
satdzists.  He  also  learnt  the  cantion  which  enabled  him  to  steer 
his  course  among  rocks  and  shoals  that  would  have  wrecked  a 
noyice,  and  to  assert  his  independence  of  action  with  success  even 
against  the  emperor  himself. 

The  life  of  Horace  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  needless  to  retrace 
it  here.  We  shall  do  no  more  than  summarise  the  few  leading 
events  in  it,  alluding  more  particularly  to  those  only  which  affect 
his  literary  position.  After  completing  his  education  so  far  in  the 
capital,  he  went  for  a  time,  as  was  customary,  to  study  philosophy 
at  Athens.^  While  he  was  there  the  death  of  Caesar  and  the 
events  which  followed  roused  the  fierce  party  spirit  that  had 
uneasily  slumbered.  Horace,  then  twenty-two  years  of  age,  was 
offered  a  command  by  Brutus  on  his  way  to  Macedonia,  which  he 
accepted,^  and  apparently  must  have  seen  some  hard  service.^  He 
shared  the  defeat  of  the  Bepublicans  at  Fhilippi,^  and  as  the 
territory  of  Yenusium,  like  that  of  Cremona,  was  selected  to  be 
parcelled  out  among  the  soldiery,  Horace  was  deprived  of  his 
paternal  estate,^  a  fact  from  which  we  learn  incidentally  that  his 
father  was  now  dead 

Thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  he  sought  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  come  to  Eome,  where  he  obtained  some  small  post  as  a 
notary^  attached  to  the  quaestors.  Poverty  drove  him  to  verse- 
making,^  but  of  what  kind  we  do  not  certainly  know.  Probably 
epodes  and  satires  were  the  first  fruits  of  his  pen,  though  some 
scholars  ascribe  certain  of  the  Odea  {e.g,  L  14)  to  this  period. 
About  this  time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Yir^  which  ripened 
at  least  on  Horace's  part  into  warm  affection.  Yirgil  and  Yarius 
introduced  him  to  Maecenas,^  who  received  the  bagful  poet  with 
distant  hauteur,  and  did  not  again  send  for  him  until  nine  months 
had  elapsed.  Slow  to  make  up  his  mind,  but  prompt  to  act  when 
his  decision  was  once  taken,  Maecenas  then  called  for  Horace, 
and  in  the  poef  s  words  bade  him  be  reckoned  among  his  friends;* 

»  Ep.  II.  ii.  48. 

'  Quae  mihipareret  Ugio  Somana  Mhtmo,  Sat  I.  yL  48. 

'  0  saepe  meeum  temvua  in  ttUimum  deduete^  Od.  II.  vii.  1. 

*  lb.  6.  •  Ep.  II.  ii.  61. 

'  Saeton.  Yit.  Hor.;  cl  Sat  II.  tL  87,  i>0  re  commvm  teribae  te  ora^ 
hunt  .  .  .  rtvtrii. 

7  Ep.  ii  2,  61.  •  S.  I.  vi  66. 

'  lubetque  esm  in  amieorum  nwnerC'^lh,  This  expreaaion  is  important^ 
since  many  flcholars  have  found  a  difficulty  in  Horace's  accompanying  Mae* 
cenas  so  soon  after  his  accession  to  his  circle,  and  have  supposed  that  Sat  I.  v. 
refers  to  another  expedition  to  Bmndisium,  undertaken  two  years  later* 
This  IS  precluded,  howerer,  by  the  mention  of  Cocceiua  KerviL 
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and  very  shortly  afterwards  we  find  them  trayelling  together  to' 
Bmndisiam  on  a  footing  of  familiar  intimacy  (39  B.a)»  This  cir- 
cnmspection  of  Maecenas  was  only  nataral,  for  Horace  was  of  a 
very  different  stamp  from  Yarius  and  Virgil,  who  were  warm 
admirers  of  Octavius.  Horace,  though  at  first  a  Platonisty^ 
then  an  Epicurean,^  then  an  Eclectic,  was  always  somewhat  of  a 
**  free  lance.  "^  His  mind  was  of  that  independent  mould  which 
can  never  be  got  to  accept  on  anybody's  authority  the  solution  of 
problems  which  interest  it  Even  when  reason  convinced  him 
that  imperialism,  if  not  good  in  itself,  was  the  least  of  all  possible 
evils,  he  did  not  become  a  hearty  partisan;  he  maintained  &om 
first  to  last  a  more  or  less  critical  attitude.  Thus  Maecenas  may 
have  heard  of  his  literary  promise,  of  his  high  character,  without 
much  concern.  It  was  the  paramount  importance  of  enlisting  so 
able  a  man  on  his  own  side  that  weighed  with  the  shrewd  states- 
man. Eor  Horace,  with  the  recklessness  that  poverty  inspires, 
had  shown  a  disposition  to  attack  those  in  power.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  Maecenas  himself  is  ridiculed  under  the  name 
Malthinus.^  It  is  nevertheless  dear  that  when  he  knew  Maecenas 
he  not  only  formed  a  high  opinion  of  his  character  and  talent,  but 
felt  a  deep  affection  for  him,  which  expresses  itself  in  the  generous 
language  of  an  equal  Mend,  with  great  respect,  indeed,  but  totally 
without  unworthy  complaisance.  The  minister  of  monarchy 
might  without  inconsistency  gain  his  goodwill;  with  the  monarch 
it  was  a  different  matter.  For  many  years  Horace  held  aloof  from 
Augustus.  He  made  no  application  to  him ;  he  addressed  to.  him 
no  panegyric  Until  the  year  29,  when  the  Temple  of  Janus  was 
dosed,  he  showed  no  approval  of  his  measures.  All  his  laudatory 
odes  were  written  after  that  event  He  indeed  permitted  the 
emperor  to  make  advances  to  him,  to  invite  him  to  his  table,  and 
maintAJn  a  friendly  correspondence.  But  he  refused  the  office  of 
secretary  which  Augustus  pressed  upon  him.  He  scrupulously 
abstained  from  pressing  his  claims  of  intimacy,  as  the  emperor 
wished  him  to  do;  and  at  last  he  drew  fort^  from  him  the 
remorseful  expostulation,  "  Why  is  it  that  you  avoid  addressing 
me  of  all  men  in  your  poems  t  Is  it  that  you  are  afraid  posterity 
will  think  the  worse  of  you  for  having  been  a  friend  of  mine?"^ 

»  S.  ii.  8.  11.  «  Ep.  I.  vi.  16. 

^NtUliuB  addidus  iuran  in  verba  maairiri,  Ep.  I.  L  14. 

*  S.  I.  ii.  26. 

*  Snet  Vit  Hot.  Fragments  of  foar  letters  are  preserved.  One  to  Kae- 
cenas,  "AnU  ipse  tuffiddmm  Bcribendis  ^piitolis  amioorum;  mme  oceupatU- 
Hmus  et  ii{/lrmuB,  HoraHwn  noetrvm  U  eupio  adducere,  Venist  igiwr  ab 
ida  paraMea  menaa  ad  hanc  reffiam,einos&q9i9U>lU9eribendUadiuvML^_ 
ObsOTe  the  fdtore  tense,  the  oonfidenoe  that  Ms  wish  will  not  be  disputeds 
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This  appeal  elicited  from  the  poet  that  excellent  epistle  which 
traces  the  history  and  criticises  the  merits  of  Latin  poetry.  From 
all  this  we  may  be  sure  that  when  Augustus's  measures  are  cele- 
brated, as  they  are  in  the  third  book  of  the  Odes  and  other  places, 
with  emphatic  commendation,  though  the  language  may  be  that  of 
poetical  exaggeration,  the  sentiment  is  in  the  main  sincere.  It  is 
a  greater  honour  to  the  prudent  ruler  to  have  won  the  tardy 
approval  of  Horace,  than  to  have  enlisted  from  the  outset  the 
enthusiastic  devotion  of  YirgiL 

We  left  Horace  installed  as  one  of  Maecenas's  circle.  This 
position  naturally  gained  him  many  enemies;  nor  was  his  char- 
acter one  to  conciliate  his  less  fortunate  rivals.  He  was  choleric 
.and  sensitive,  prompt  to  resent  an  insult,  though  quite  free  from 
malice  or  vindictiveness.  He  had  not  yet  reached  that  high  sense 
of  his  position  when  he  could  afford  to  treat  the  envious  crowd 
with  contempt.^  He  records  in  the  satires  which  he  now  wrote, 
painting  with  inimitable  humour  each  incident  that  arose,  the 
attempts  of  the  outsiders  to  obtain  &om  him  an  introduction  to 
Maecenas,^  or  some  of  that  political  infoimation  of  which  he  was 
supposed  to  be  the  confidant^  At  this  period  of  his  career  he 
lived  a  good  deal  with  his  patron  both  in  Home  and  at  his  Tibur- 
tine  villa.  Within  a  few  years,  however  (probably  31  B.O.),  he 
was  put  in  possession  of  what  he  had  always  desired,^  a  small 
competence  of  his  own.  This  was  the  Sabine  estate  in  the  valley 
of  Ustica,  not  far  from  Tivoli,  given  him  by  Maecenas,  the  subject 
of  many  beautiful  allusions,  and  the  cause  of  his  warmest  gratitude.^ 
Here  he  resided  during  some  part  of  each  year^  in  the  enjoyment 
of  that  independence  which  was  to  him  the  greatest  good;  and 
during  the  seven  years  that  followed  he  wrote,  and  at  their  close 
publi^ed,  the  first  three  books  of  the  Ode&^    The  death  of  Virgil, 

He  reoeiyed  to  Mb  snrpriae  the  poet's  refusal,  bat  to  his  credit  did  not  take 
it  amiss.  He  wrote  to  him,  **  Sums  Hbi  tUiquid  tufir  aptid  me,  tanquam  si 
eanvietar  mihifueria;  quoniam  id  uatu  mihi  teettm  esse  volui,  si  per  vaietudi- 
nem  tuam  fieri  potutsset."  And  somewhat  later,  '*  Tui  qtuUem  kabeam 
fnemoriam  poteris  ex  Seplimio  quoque  noslro  audire;  nam  ineidUy  tU  illo  coram 
fierelafMhtimetUio,.  Neqtieeiamsitusuperlnisamieitiamnoetramsprevistif 
ideo  no8  quoque  hflhnr^pfpovoviAtp.  The  fourth  fragment  is  the  one  translated 
in  the  text 

^  Quern  roduiU  omnes  •  .  •  quia  sum  tibi,  Maecenas,  conmctar,  S.  L 
tL  46.    Contrast  his  tone^  Sp.  L  six.  19,  20;  Od.  iv.  S. 

<  Sat  I.  ix.  *  Sat  II.  yi.  30,  sqq. 

*  S.  II.  vi.  1.  •  0.  II.  xviii.  14  ;  III.  xW.  28,  sqq. 

'  The  Tear  in  which  he  received  the  Sabine  farm  is  disputed.  Some  {e.g. 
Grotefend)  date  it  as  far  hack  as  83  B.O.;  others,  with  more  prohahility, 
ahont  81  B.  a 

'  They  were  probably  published  simoltaneonsly  in  28  B.O.    If  we  taka 
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which  happened  when  Horace  was  f  orty-siz  years  of  age,  and  sooi 
afterwards  that  of  Tihullus,  threw  his  affections  once  more  upon 
his  early  patrons.  He  now  resided  more  frequently  at  Rome,  and 
was  often  to  he  seen  at  the  palace.  How  he  filled  the  arduous 
position  of  a  courtier  may  he  gathered  from  many  of  the  Epistles 
of  the  first  hook.  The  one  which  introduces  Septimus  to  Tiherius 
is  a  masterpiece;^  and  those  to  Scaeva  and  Lollius^  are  models  of 
high-hred  courtesy.  Ko  one  ever  mingled  compliment  and  advice 
with  such  consummate  skUL  Horace  had  made  his  position  at 
court  for  himself,  and  though  he  still  loved  the  country  hest,^  he 
found  both  interest  and  profit  in  his  daily  intercourse  with  the 
great. 

In  the  year  17  B.a  Augustas  found  an  opportunity  of  testifying 
his  regard  for  Horace.  The  secular  games,  which  were  celebrated 
in  that  year,  included  the  singing  of  a  hymn  to  Apollo  and  Diana 
by  a  chorus  of  27  boys  and  the  same  number  of  girls,  selected  from 
the  highest  families  in  the  stete.  The  composition  of  this  hymn 
was  intrusted  to  Horace,  much  to  his  own  legitimate  pride,  and  to 
our  instruction  and  pleasure,  for  not  only  is  it  a  poem  of  Ligh 
intrinsic  excellence,  but  it  is  the  only  considerable  extant  speci* 
men  of  the  lyrical  part  of  Eoman  worship.  Some  scholars  include 
under  it  besides  the  Camten  Saeculare  proper,  various  other  odes, 
some  of  which  unquestionably  bear  on  the  same  subject^  though 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  their  having  been  sung  together.^ 
Whether  Horace  had  any  Eoman  models  in  this  style  before  him 
is  not  very  dear.  We  have  seen  that  livius  Andronicus  was 
selected  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  Sena  f  and  there  is  an  ode  of 
Catullus^  which  seems  to  refer  to  some  similar  occasion.  Doubt- 
less the  main  lines  in  which  the  composition  moved  were  indicated 
by  custom;  but  the  treatment  was  left  to  the  individual  genius  of 
the  poet.  In  this  case  we  observe  the  poet's  happy  choice  of  a 
metre.  Of  all  the  varied  lyric  rhythms  none,  at  least  to  our  ears, 
lends  itself  so  readily  to  a  musical  setting  as  the  Sapphic ;  and 
the  many  melodies  attached  to  odes  in  this  metre  by  the  monks  of 
the  Middle  Ages  attest  ite  special  adaptebility  to  choir-singing. 
Augustus  was  highly  pleased  with  the  poet's  performance,  and  two 
years'  afterwards  he  commanded  him  to  celebrate  the  victory  of 

the  earlier  date  for  his  possession  of  the  Sabine  fann,  he  will  have  been  nearl/ 
ten  yean  preparing  them. 

^  Sp.  I.  ix.  *  Ep.  I.  zyIL  and  xviiL  *  £p.  I.  xir. 

«  The  first  seven  stanzas  of  IV.  6»  with  the  prelude  (III.  i.  1-4),  are  sap- 
posed  to  have  been  snog  on  the  first  day ;  L  21  on  the  second ;  and  on  w 
third  the  C.S.  followed  by  lY.  vL  28-44. 

»  flee  p.  88.  •  C.  zxza 
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his  stepsons  Dnusns  and  Tiberius  over  the  Ehaeti  and  Yindelici^ 
This  drcmnstance  turned  his  attention  once  more  to  lyric  poetry, 
which  for  six  years  he  had  nearly  discontinaed.^  It  is  not  condu- 
sively  proved  that  he  "wrote  all  the  odes  which  compose  the  fourth 
book  at  this  period ;  two  or  three  bear  the  impress  of  an  earlier 
date^  and  were  doubtless  improved  by  re-writing  or  revision,  but 
the  majority  were  the  production  of  lus  later  years,  and  present  to 
us  the  fruits  of  his  matured  judgment  and  taste.  They  show  no 
diminution  of  lyric  power,  but  the  reverse ;  nor  is  there  any  ode 
in  the  first  three  books  which  surpasses  or  even  equals  the  fourth 
poem  in  this  collection.  Horace's  attention  was,  during  the  last 
few  years  of  his  life,  given  chiefly  to  literary  subjects ;  liie  treatise 
on  poetry  and  the  epistle  to  Julius  Moras  were  written  probably 
between  14  and  11  B.a  That  to  Augustus  is  the  last  composition 
that  issued  from  his  pen;  we  may  refer  it  to  10  b.0.  two  years 
before  his  death. 

Horace's  health  had  long  been  the  reverse  of  strong.  Whether 
from  early  delicacy,  or  from  exposure  to  hardships  in  Asia,  his  con- 
stitution was  never  able  to  respond  to  the  demands  made  upon  it  by 
the  society  of  the  capital  The  weariness  he  expresses  was  often 
the  result  of  physical  prostration.  The  sketch  he  has  left  of  him- 
self^ suggests  a  physique  neither  interesting  nor  vigorous.  He 
was  at  44  short,  fat,  and  good-natured  looking  (rallied,  we  learn, 
by  Augustus  on  his  obesity),  blear-eyed,  somewhat  dyspeptic,  and 
prematurely  grey ;  and  ten  years,  we  may  be  sure,  had  not  im- 
proved the  portrait  In  the  autumn  of  8  B.a  Maecenas,  who  had 
long  been  himself  a  sufferer,  succxmibed  to  the  effects  of  his  devoted 
and  arduous  service.  His  last  message  confided  Horace  to  the 
Emperor's  care :  "  Horatii  Flacci  ut  met  esto  memor"  But  the 
legacy  was  not  long  a  burden.  The  prophetic  anticipations  of  affec- 
tion that  in  death  the  poet  would  not  be  parted  &om  his  friend^ 
were  only  too  faithfully  realised.  Within  a  month  of  Maecenas's 
death  Horace  was  borne  to  his  rest,  and  his  ashes  were  laid  beside 
those  of  his  patron  on  the  Esquiline  (November  29,  8  B.O.). 

As  regards  the  date  of  publication  of  his  several  books,  several 
theories  have  been  propounded,  for  which  the  student  is  referred 
to  the  many  excellent  editions  of  Horace  that  discuss  the  question 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  assigning  those  dates  which  seem 
to  us  the  mo3t  probable.  All  agree  in  considering  the  first  book 
of  the  Satires  to  have  been  his  earliest  effort  This  may  have  been 
published  in  34  B.a ;  and  in  29  &a  the  two  books  of  Satires 
together,  and  perhaps  the  Epodea,    In  24  b.o.  probably  appeared 

»  Od.  IV.  4.  «  Ep.  I.  L  10. 


*  UCL  IV.  4.  ■  Up.  1.  : 

»  Ep.  I.  XX.  ^  Od.  II. 


xvii  5. 
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the  fiist  two  books  of  Odes,  whieh  open  and  close  with  a  dedica-' 
tkni  to  Maecenas,  and  in  2d  Ro.  the  three  books  of  Odes  complete; 
though  some  suppose  that  all  appeared  at  once  and  for  the  first 
time  in  this  later  year.  In  21  B.a  perhaps,  bnt  more  probablj  in 
20,  the  first  book  of  the  Epistles  was  published ;  in  14  b.o.  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Odes,  though  it  is  possible  that  the  last  ode  of 
that  book  was  written  at  a  later  dat&  The  second  book  of 
Epistles,  in  which  may  have  been  included  the  Are  PoeticOy  could 
not  have  appeared  before  10  b.  a  It  is  clear  that  the  latter  poem 
is  not  complete,  but  whether  Horace  intended  to  finish  it  moiB 
thoroughly  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

In  approaching  the  criticism  of  Horace,  the  first  thing  which 
strikes  us  is,  that  in  him  we  see  two  different  poets.  There  is  the 
lyricist  winning  renown  by  the  importation  of  a  new  kind  of 
Greek  song;  and  there  is  the  observant  critic  and  man  of  the 
world,  entrusting  to  the  tablets,  his  faithful  companions,  his  le* 
flections  on.  men  and  things.  The  former  poet  ran  his  course 
through  the  Epodea  to  the  graceful  pieces  which  form  the  great 
majority  of  his  odes,  and  culminated  in  the  loftier  vein  of  lyric 
inspiration  that  characterises  his  pohtical  odes.  The  latter  began 
with  a  somewhat  acrimonious  type  of  satire^  which  he  speedily 
deserted  for  a  lighter  and  more  genial  vein,  and  finally  rested  in 
the  sober,  practical,  and  healthy  moralist  and  literary  critic  of  the 
Epistles.  It  was  in  the  former  aspect  that  he  assumed  the  title  of 
poet ;  with  characteristic  modesty  he  relinquishes  all  claim  to  it 
^Tith  regard  to  his  Epistles  and  Satires.  We  shall  consider  him 
briefly  under  these  two  aspects. 

No  writer  believed  so  little  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  poetic  gift 
by  itself  to  produce  a  poet,  Had  he  trusted  the  maxim  Poeiu 
iiascitury  nonfti,  he  would  never  have  written  his  Odes,  Looking 
back  at  his  early  attempts  at  verse  we  find  in  them  few  traces  of 
genuine  inspiration.  Of  the  Epodes  a  large  number  are  positively 
impleasing ;  others  interest  us  from  the  expression  of  true  feeling ; 
a  few  only  have  merits  of  a  high  order.  The  fresh  and  enthusiastic^ 
though  somewhat  diffuse,  descriptions  of  country  enjoyments  in 
the  second  and  sixteenth  Epodes,  and  the  vigorous  word-painting  in 
i;he  fifth,  bespeak  the  future  master;  and  the  patriotic  emotion  in  the 
seventh,  ninth,  and  sixteenth,  strikes  a  note  that  was  to  thrill  with 
loftier  vibrations  in  the  Odes  of  the  third  and  fourth  books.  But  as  a 
whole  the  Epodes  stand  far  below  his  other  works.  Their  bitter- 
ness is  quite  different  from  the  genial  irony  of  the  SatireSy  and, 
though  occasionally  the  subjects,  of  them  merited  the  severest  hand- 
^g)^  y^^  ^6  do  not  like  to  see  Horace  applying  the  lash  It  waa 
1  £,g,  the  infamoQS  Sextus  Menas  who  is  attacked  in  £p.  4, 
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not  his  proper  yocation,  and  he  does  not  do  it  welL  He  is  never 
80  unlike  himself  as  when  he  is  making  a  personal  attack.  Kever- 
thelees  to  bring  himself  iato  notice,  it  was  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing of  the  kmd.  Personal  satire  is  always  popular,  and  Horace 
had  to  carve  his  own  way  to  fame.  It  is  evident  that  the  series 
of  sketches  of  which  Canidia  ia  the  heroine,^  were  received  with 
nnanimous  approval  by  the  beau  monde.  This  wretched  woman, 
singled  ont  as  the  representative  of  a  class  which  was  gaining  daily 
influence  in  Eome,^  he  depicts  in  colours  detestable  and  ignominious^ 
which  do  credit  to  his  talent  but  not  to  his  courteous  feeling. 
Horace  has  no  true  respect  for  woman.  Nothing  in  all  Latm 
poetry  is  so  unpleasant  as  his  brutal  attacks  on  those  hetaerae  (the 
only  ladies  of  whom  he  seems  to  have  had  any  knowledge)  whose 
paprice  or  neglect  had  offended  him.^  This  is  the  one  point  in  which 
he  did  not  improve.  In  all  pther  respects  his  constant  self-culture 
opened  to  him  higher  and  ever  widening  paths  of  excellence. 

The  glimpses  of  real  feeling  which  the  Epodes  allow  us  to  gain 
are  as  a  rule  carefully  excluded  from  the  Odes,  This  is  at  first 
sight  a  matter  for  surprise.  Our  idea  of  a  lyric  poem  is  that  of  a 
warm  and  passionate  outpouring  of  the  heart  Such  are  those  of 
Bums ;  such  are  those  of  nearly  all  the  writers  who  have  gained 
the  heart  of  modem  time&  In  the  grand  style  of  dithyrambic 
song,  iadeed,  the  bard  Ib  rapt  into  an  ideal  world,  and  soars  far 
beyond  his  subjective  emotions  or  desires ;  but  to  this  Piudaric 
inspiration  Horace  made  no  pretension.  He  was  content  to  be  an 
imitator  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho,  who  had  attuned  to  the  lyre  their 
own  hopes  and  fears,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  their  own  chequered 
life.  But  in  imitating  their  form  he  has  altogether  changed  their 
spirit  ^Where  they  indulged  feeling,  he  has  controlled  it ;  what 
they  effect  by  intensity  of  colour,  he  attains  by  studied  propriety 
of  language.  He  desires  not  to  enlist  the  world  to  sympathy  with 
himself,  but  to  put  himself  in  sympathy  with  the  world.  Hence 
the  many-sidedness,  the  culture,  the  broad  human  stand-point  after 
which  he  ceaselessly  strives.  H  depth  must  be  sacrificed  to  attain 
tlu6,  he  is  ready  to  sacrifice  it  He  finds  a  field  wide  enough  in 
the  network  of  aims,  interest,  and  feelings,  which  give  society  its 
hold  on  us,  and  us  our  union  with  society.  And  he  feels  that  the 
writer  who  shall  make  his  poem  speak  with  a  living  voice  to  the 
largest  number  of  these,  will  meet  with  most  earnest  heed,  and  be 

^  Bpod.  5  and  17,  and  Sat.  I.  viiL ' 

*  Epod.  yilL  xii. ;  Od.  iv.  xiii. 

*  The  sorceresses  or  fortune-tellers.  Some  have  without  any  anthority 
supposed  her  to  have  heen  a  mistress  of  the  poet's,  whose  real  name  waa 
Gratidia^  and  with  whom  he  quaiTelled. 
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doing  best  the  poet's  tme  work.  At  the  same  time  we  mnst  not 
foiget  that  Horace's  public  was  not  our  public  The  unwieldy 
mass  of  labouiing  millions,  shaken  to  its  depths  by  questionings 
of  momentous  interest,  cannot  be  drawn  to  listen  except  by  an 
'  emotion  vast  as  its  own ;  but  the  society  for  whom  Horace  wrote 
was  homogeneous  in  tone,  limited  in  number,  cultivated  in  intel- 
lect, and  deeply  absorbed  in  a  race  of  ambition,  some  of  whose  prizes, 
at  least,  each  might  hope  to  win.  He  was,  has  been,  and  intended 
himself  to  be,  the  poet  of  men  of  the  world. 

Among  such  men  at  all  times,  and  to  an  immeasurably  greater 
extent  in  antiquity  than  now,  staunch  Mendship  has  been  con- 
sidered one  of  the  chief  of  virtues.  Whatever  were  Horace's 
relations  to  the  other  sex,  no  man  whom  he  had  once  called  a  friend 
had  any  cause  to  complain.  Admirable  indeed  in  their  frankness, 
their  constancy,  their  sterling  independence,  are  the  Mendships  it 
has  delighted  him  to  record.  From  the  devoted,  almost  passionate 
tribute  to  Maecenas — 

"  Ibimos  fbimns 

Utcnnqne  praecedes  supremnm 

Carpere  iter  oomites  parati," 

to  the  raillery  so  gracefally  flung  at  an  Iccius  or  Xanthias,  for 
whom  yet  one  discerns  the  kindest  and  tenderest  feeling,  these 
memorials  of  Roman  intercourse  place  both  giver  and  receiver  in 
a  truly  amiable  light  We  can  understand  Augustus's  regret  that 
he  had  not  been  honoured  with  a  regard  of  which  he  well  knew 
the  value.  For  the  poet  was  rich  whg  could  dispense  gifts  like 
these. 

Interspersed  with  the  love-odes,  addresses  to  friends  and  pieces 
de  drconstancej  we  observe,  even  in  the  earlier  books,  lyrics  of  a 
more  serious  cast  Some  are  moral  and  contemplative,  as  the 
grand  ode  to  Fortune  ^  and  that  beginning 

"  Kon  ebur  neque  aureiim 
Hea  renidet  in  domo  lacunar.'^ 

Others  are  patriotic  or  political,  as  the  second,  twelfth,  and  thirty- 
seventh  of  Book  I.  (the  last  celebrating  the  downfall  of  Cleopatra), 
and  the  fifteenth  of  Book  IL  which  bewails  the  increase  of  luxury. 
In  these  Horace  is  rising  to  the  truly  Eoman  conception  that 
poetry,  like  other  forces,  should  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
the  state.  And  now  that  he  could  see  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
things,  could  gauge  the  emperor's  policy  and  find  it  really  advan- 
tageous, he  arose,  no  longer  as  a  half-unwilling  witness,  but  as  a 
zealous  co-operator  to  second  political  by  moral  power.    The  first 

*  I.  xzzv.  *  II.  xTii, 
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six  and  the  twenty-fourth  Odes  of  the  thiid  book^show  ns  Hoiace 
not  indeed  at  his  best  as  a  poet,  but  at  his  highest  as  a  writer. 
They  exhibit  a  more  sustained  manliness  of  tone  than  is  perhaps 
to  be  found  in  any  passages  of  eqnal  length  from  any  other  author. 
Heathen  ethics  have  no  nobler  portrait  than  that  of  the  just  man 
tenacious  of  his  purpose,  with  which  the  third  ode  begins ;  and 
Eoman  patriotism  no  grander  witness  than  the  heartnstirring  nar- 
rative of  Eegulus  going  forth  to  Carthage  to  meet  his  doom. 
Whether  or  not  the  thjrd  ode  was  written  to  dissuade  Augustus 
from  his  rumoured  project  of  transferring  the  seat  of  empire  from 
Bome  to  Troy,  it  expresses  most  strongly  the  firm  conviction  of 
those  best  worth  consulting,  and,  if  the  emperor  i-eaUy  was  in 
doubt,  must,  in  coiyunction  with  Virgil's  emphatic  repetition  of 
the  same  sentiment,^  have  effectually  turned  him  from  his  purpose. 
For  these  odes  carried  great  authority.  In  them  the  poet  appears 
as  the  authorised  voice  of  the  state,  dispensing  verba  et  oocet^  "  the 
charm  of  poesy  "  to  allay  the  moral  pestilence  that  is  devouring 
tihe  people. 

JNo  one  can  read  the  odes  without  being  struck  with  certain 
features  wherein  they  differ  from  his  other  works.  One  of  these 
is  his  constant  employment  of  the  Olympian  mythology.  What- 
ever view  we  may  hold  as  to  their  appearance  in  the  Aeneid,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  Odes  these  deities  have  a  purely 
fictitious  character.  With  the  single  exception  of  Jupiter,  the 
eternal  Father,  without  second  or  equal  even  among  the  Olympian 
choir,^  whom  he  is  careful  not  to  name,  none  of  his  aJlusions  imply, 
but  on  the  contrary  implicitly  disown,  any  belief  in  their  existence. 
In  the  satires  and  epistles  he  never  employs  this  conventional 
ornament  The  same  thing  is  true  of  his  language  to  Augustus. 
Assuming  the  poet's  license,  he  depicts  him  as  the  son  of  Maia,^ 
the  scion  of  kindly  deities,^  and  a  living  denizen  of  the  ethereal 
mansions.^  But  in  the  epistles  he  throws  off  this  adulatory  tone, 
and  accosts  the  Caesar  in  a  way  befitting  their  mutual  relations ; 
for  in  declaring  that  altars  are  raised  to  him  and  men  swear  by  his 
name,^  he  is  not  using  flattery,  but  stating  a  fact  Another  point 
of  difference  is  his  fondness  in  the  Odes  for  commonplaces,  e,g.  the 

^  Cf .  Traiae  reruxseens  alite  lugubri .  .  .  with  OeeidU  oceideritqi*e  ainaa  cum 
nomine  Iroia,  In  both  cases  Juno  iB  supposed  to  utter  the  sentiment.  This 
can  hardly  be  mere  accident 

*  Ep.  I.  L  83,  Feroet  avarUia  miuroqw  eupidine  pectus;  Sunt  vcrha  et 
voces  quibus  Jiunc  ImUtrs  dolorem  Possis, 

»  Od.  I.  xil  17.  -•  Oa.  T.  ii.  48. 

»  Od.  TV.  V.  1.  •  Od.  ill.  iii.  «. 

'  Ep.  IL  L  16. 

T 
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degeneracy  of  the  age,^  the  necessity  of  enjoying  the  moment^^ 
which  he  enforces  with  eveiy  yaiiety  of  illustration.  Neither  of 
these  was  the  result  of  genuine  conviction.  On  the  former  he 
gives  us  his  real  view  (a  very  noble  and  rational  one)  in  the  third 
Satire  of  the  first  book,^  and  in  the  An  PoeHcct^  as  different  as 
possible  from  the  desponding  pessimism  of  ode  and  epode.  And 
the  Epicurean  maximfl  whidi  in  them  he  offers  as  the  sum  of 
wisdom,  are  in  his  Epidlea  exchanged  for  their  direct  opposites :  * 

*'  Onmem  crede  diem  tibi  dilnxisse  snpremum, 
Speme  voluptates ;  nocet  eznpta  dolore  volaptas." 

It  is  clear  then  that  in  the  Odes^  for  the  most  part,  he  is  an  artist 
not  a  preacher.  We  must  not  look  to  them  for  his  deepest  senti- 
ments, but  for  such,  and  such  only,  as  admitted  an  effective  lyric 
treatment 

As  regards  their  form,  we  observe  that  they  are  moulded  strictly 
upon  the  Greek,  some  of  those  on  lighter  themes  being  translations 
or  close  imitations.  But  in  naturaHising  the  Greek  metres,  he  has 
accommodated  them  with  the  rarest  s^ll  to  the  harmonies  of  the 
Latin  tongue.  The  Yirgilian  movement  differs  not  more  from  the 
Homeric,  than  does  the  Horatian  sapphic  or  alcaic  from  the 
same  metres  as  treated  by  their  Greek  inventors.  The  success  of 
Horace  may  be  judged  by  comparing  his  stanzas  with  the  sapphics 
of  Catullus  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  alcaics  of  Statins  on  the 
other.  The  former  struggle  under  the  complicated  shackles  of 
Greek  prosody;  the  latter  move  on  the  stilts  of  school-boy  imita- 
tion. In  language  he  is  singularly  choice  without  being  a  purist ; 
agreeably  to  their  naturalised  character  he  has  interspersed  the 
odes  with  Greek  constructions,  some  highly  elegant^  others  a  little 
forced  and  bordering  upon  experiments  on  language.^  The  poetry 
of  his  language  consists  not  so  much  in  its  being  imaginative,  as  in 
its  employing  the  fittest  words  in  the  fittest  places.  Its  general 
level  is  that  of  the  best  epistolary  or  oratorical  compositions, 
according  to  the  elevation  of  the  subject.  He  loves  not  to  soar 
into  the  empyrean,  but  often  checks  Pegasus  by  a  strong  curb, 
or  by  a  touch  of  irony  or  an  incongruous  allusion  prevents 
himself  or  his  reader  being  carried  away.^     This  mingling  of 

^  The  best  i"*^"**^  is  Od.  HI.  vL  45,  where  it  is  expressed  with  smgolar 
brevity. 

s  Od.  I.  3d.  among  many  others. 

»  A.  P.  391,  W./  S-  1-  "i-  ^^'  *  Ep.  I.  iv.  and  ii  65. 

B  E,g.  laJtxyrum  dicipitur,  Od.  IL  ziiL  88.  The  reader  will  find  them  all  in 
Macleane's  Haraee, 

*  The  most  ezlraordlnary  instance  of  this  is  Od.  IV.  iv.  17,  where  in  thf 
veiy  midst  of  an  exalted  passage,  he  drags  in  the  following  most  inappr* 
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irony  and  earnest  ia  tboionghly  characteristic  of  his  genius. 
To  men  of  realistic  minds  it  forms  one  of  the  greatest  of  its 
charms. 

Among  the  varied  excellence  of  these  gems  of  poetry,  we  shall 
select  three,  as  those  after  which  Horace  most  evidently  sought 
They  are  brevity,  ease,  life.  In  the  first  he  id  perhaps  unequalled. 
It  is  not  only  that  what  he  says  is  terse ;  in  what  he  omits  we 
recognise  the  master  hand.  He  knows  precisely  what  to  dwell 
on,  what  to  hint  at,  what  to  pass  by.  He  is  on  the  best  undeis 
standing  with  his  reader.  He  knows  the  reader  is  a  busy  man, 
and  he  says — "  Bead  me  !  and,  however  you  may  judge  my  work, 
you  shall  at  least  not  be  bored."  We  recollect  no  instance  in 
which  Horace  is  prolix ;  none  in  which  he  can  be  called  obscure ; 
though  there  are  many  passages  that  require  weighing,  and  many 
abrupt  transitions  that  somewhat  task  thought.  In  condensed 
simplicity  he  is  the  first  of  Latin  poets.  Who  that  has  once  heard 
can  forget  such  phrases  as  Nil  desperandwniy  splendide  mendaxj 
non  amnis  moriar,  dulee  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mort,  and  a 
hundred  others  9  His  brevity  is  equalled  by  his  ease.  By  this 
must  not  be  understood  either  spontaneity  of  invention  or  rapidity 
of  execution.  We  know  that  he  was  a  slow,  nay,  a  laborious 
workman.^  But  he  has  the  ars  celare  artem.  What  can  be  more 
natural  than  the  transition  from  the  praises  of  young  Kero  to 
Hcmnibal's  fine  lament)^  from  those  of  Augustus  to  &e  speech 
of  Junol^,  Yet  these  are  effected  with  the  most  subtle  skill 
And  even  when  the  digression  appears  more  forced,  as  in  the 
well-known  instances  of  Europa^  and  the  Danaides,^  the  incon- 
gruity is  at  once  removed  by  supposing  that  the  legend  in  each 
case  forms  the  main  subject  of  the  poem,  and  that  the  occasioned 
introductions  are  a  characteristic  form  of  preamble,  perha])s 
reflected  from  Pindar.  And  once  more  as  to  his  liveliness.  This 
is  the  highest  excellence  of  the  Odes,  It  never  flags.  If  the  poet 
does  not  rise  to  an  exalted  inspiration,  he  at  least  never  sinks  into 
heaviness,  never  loses  life.  To  cite  but  one  ode,  in  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  perhaps,  the  jewel  of  the  whole  collection — the 
dialogue  between  the  poet  and  Lydia ;  ^  here  is  an  entire  comedy 
played  in  twenty-four  lines,  in  which  the  dialogue  never  becomes 

priate  digression — Quibua  Mo»  unde  deductus  per  ornne  Tempus  Amazonia 
securi  D^ras  obarmet  quaerere  disluli.  Nee  adre  feu  est  omnia.  Many  critics, 
intolerant  of  the  blot,  remove  it  altogether,  disregarding  MS.  authority. 

^  Ego  apis  Matinae  more  modoque  .  .  .  operosa  parvus  earmina  fingo^  Od. 
IV.  ii.  81. 

3  Od.  IV.  iv.  88.  »  Od.  III.  iii.  17.  *  Od.  III.  xxriii 

»0d.  III.  xi  'Od.  Ill,  ix. 
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insipid,  the  action  never  flags.  like  all  his  loye  odes  it  is  barren 
pf  deep  feeling,  for  which  reason,  perhaps,  they  haVe  been  com- 
pared to  scentless  flowers.  But  the  comparison  is  most  unjust 
Aroma,  bouquet:  this  is  precisely  what  they  do  not  lack.  Bome 
other  metaphor  must  be  sought  to  embody  the  deficiency.  At  the 
same  time  the  want  is  a  real  one ;  and  exquisite  as  are  the  OdeSy 
no  one  knew  better  than  their  author  himself  that  they  have  no 
power  to  pierce  the  hearty  or  to  waken  those  troubled  musings 
which  in  iheii  blending  of  pain  and  pleasure  elevate  into  some- 
thing that  it  was  not  before,  the  whole  being  of  him  that  reads  them. 
The  Satires  and  Epistles  differ  somewhat  in  form,  in  elabora- 
tion,  and  in  metrical  treatment,  but  on  the  whole  they  have 
sufficient  resemblance  to  be  considered  together.  The  Horatian 
satire  is  sui  generis.  In  the  familiar  modem  sense  it  is  not 
satire  at  alL  The  censorious  spirit  that  finds  nothing  to  praise, 
eveiything  to  ridicule,  is  quite  alien  to  Horace.  ^Neither  Persius 
nor  Juvenal,  Boileau  nor  Pope,  bears  any  real  resemblance  to  him. 
The  two  former  were  satirists  in  the  modem  sense ;  the  two  latter 
have  caught  what  we  may  call  the  toum  side  of  Horace,  but  they 
are  accomplished  epigrammatists  and  rhetoricians,  which  he  is  not, 
and  they  entirely  lack  his  strong  love  for  the  simple  and  the 
ruraL  Horace  is  decidedly  the  least  rhetorical  of  all  Eoman  poets. 
His  taste  is  as  free  from  the  contamination  of  the  basilica^  as  it  is 
from  that  of  Alexandrinism.  As  in  lyric  poetry  he  went  straight 
to  the  fountain-head,  seeking  models  among  the  bards  of  old 
Greece,  so  in  his  prose-poetry,  as  ho  calls  the  Satires,^  he  draws 
from  the  well  of  real  experience,  departing  from  it  neither  to  the 
right  hand  nor  to  the  left  This  is  what  gives  his  works  their 
lasting  value.  They  are  aU  gold ;  in  other  words,  they  have  been 
dug  for.  Befined  gold  all  certainly  are  not,  many  of  them  are  strik- 
ingly the  reverse ;  for  all  sorts  of  subjects  are  treated  by  them, 
bad  as  well  as  good.  The  poet  professes  to  have  no  settled  plan, 
but  to  wander  from  subject  to  subject,  as  the  humour  or  the  train 
of  thought  leads  him ;  as  Plato  says — 

hni  &v  6  \Ayo5  6.yot,  ra&rff  Mov, 

Without  the  slightest  pretence  of  authority  or  the  right  to  dictate, 
he  contrives  to  supply  us  with  an  infinite  number  of  sound  and 
healthy  moral  lessons,  to  reason  with  us  so  genially  and  with  so 
frank  an  admission  of  his  own  equal  frailty,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  be  angry  with  him,  impossible  not  to  love  the  gentle  instructor. 
He  has  been  accused  of  tolerance  towards  vice.     That  is,  we  think, 

^  Lt,  the  hall  where  rhetorical  exhibitions  were  given. 
°  Nisi  quod  pede  eerto  dij^ri  s^rmoni,  sermo  merus,  S.  I.  iv.    Bo  the  title 
sernunies. 
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a  great  error.  Horace  knew  men  too  well  to  be  severe ;  his  is  no 
trumpet-call,  but  a  still  small  voice,  which  pleads  but  does  not 
accuse.  He  was  no  doubt  in  his  youth  a  lax  liver  ;^  he  had 
adopted  the  Epicurean  creed  and  the  loose  conduct  that  follows  it 
But  he  was  struggling  towards  a  purer  ideal  Even  in  the  Satires 
he  is  only  half  an  Epicurean ;  in  the  Epistles  he  is  not  one  at  all: 
and  in  proportion  as  he  has  outlived  the  hot  blood  of  youth, 
his  voice  becomes  clearer  and  his  faith  in  virtue  stronger.  The 
Epistles  are  to  a  great  extent  reflective ;  he  has  examined  his  own 
heart,  and  depicts  his  musings  for  our  beneflt.  Many  of  them  are 
moral  essays  fllled  with  precepts  of  wisdom,  the  more  precious  as 
having  been  genuinely  thought  out  by  the  writer  for  himself. 
Less  dramatic,  less  vigorous,  perhaps,  than  the  Satires,  they  em- 
body in  choicest  language  the  maturest  results  of  his  reflection. 
Their  poetical  merits  are  higher,  their  diction  more  chaste,  their 
metre  more  melodious.  With  the  Georgies  they  are  ranked 
as  the  most  perfect  examples  of  the  modulation  of  hexameter 
verse.  Their  movement  is  rippling  rather  than  flowing,  and 
satisfies  the  mind  rather  than  the  ear,  but  it  is  a  delicious  move- 
ment, full  of  suggestive  grace.  The  diction,  though  classical, 
admits  occasional  colloquialisms.' 

Several  of  the  Satires,^  and  the  three  Epistles  which  form  the 
second  book,  aie  devoted  to  Hterary  criticiBm,  and  these  have 
always  been  regarded  as  among  the  most  interesting  of  Horace's 
compositions.  His  opinions  on  previous  and  contemporary  poetry 
are  given  with  emphasis,  and  as  a  rule  ran  cotmter  to  the  opinion 
of  his  day.  The  technical  dexterity  in  versification  which  had 
resulted  horn,  the  feverish  activity  of  the  last  forty  years,  had 
produced  a  disastrous  consequence.  All  the  world  was  seized 
with  the  mania  for  writing  poetry: 

"Scribimiis  indocti  doctiqne  poemata  passim." 

The  young  Fisos  were  among  the  number.     To  them  the  poet 

"^ve  this  friendly  counsel,  to  lock  up  their  creations  for  nine 

ears,  and  then  publish,  or  as  we  may  shrewdly  suspect  he  meant 

—destroy  them.     Poetry  is  the  one  thing  that,  if  it  ia  to  be  done 

at  all,  must  be  done  well : 

"  MedioeribQs  esse  poetis 
Hon  df,  mm  homines,  non  oonoesKie  colnmiuit." 

In  Horace's  opinion  none  of  the  old  poetry  came  up  to  this 

^  We  leant  this  from  the  life  by  Snetonioi. 

^  E.g,  inrndeoTf  imperor,  ae  impediat  (S.  I.  z.  10)  ^impediatar ;  amphorck 
eocmt  institui  for  eoepta  est.    Others  might  easily  be  collected. 
'  S.  1.  iv.  10  ;  S«  IL  i.  in  great  part 
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standard.  When  he  quotes  two  lines  of  Ennins  ^  as  defying  all- 
efiforts  to  make  prose  of  them,  we  cannot  help  fancying  he  is 
indulging  his  iionical  vein.  He  never  speaks  seriously  of  Ennius. 
In  fact  he  thoroughly  disliked  the  array  of  "  old  masters  "  that  were 
at  once  confronted  with  him  whenever  he  expressed  a  predilection. 
It  was  not  only  the  populace  who  yawned  over  Accius's  tragedies, 
or  the  critics  who  lauded  the  style  of  the  Salian  hymn,  that 
moved  his  resentment.  These  he  could  afford  to  despise.  It  was 
rather  the  antiquarian  prepossessions  of  such  men  as  Virgil, 
Maecenas,  and  Augustus,  that  caused  him  so  earnestly  to  combat 
the  love  of  all  that  was  old.  In  his  zeal  there  is  no  doubt  he  has 
outrun  justice.  He  had  no  sympathy  for  the  untamed  vigour  of 
those  rough  but  spirited  writers ;  his  fastidious  taste  could  make 
no  allowance  for  the  circumstances  against  which  they  had  to 
contend.  To  reply  that  the  excessive  admiration  lavished  by  the 
multitude  demanded  an  equally  sweeping  condemnation,  is  not  to 
excuse  Horace.  One  who  wrote  so  cautiously  would  never  have 
used  exaggeration  to  enforce  his  words.  The  disparaging  remarks 
must  be  regarded  as  expressing  his  real  opinion,  and  we  are  not 
concerned  to  defend  it 

His  attitude  towards  the  age  immediately  preceding  his  own  is 
even  less  worthy  of  him.  He  never  mentions  Lucretius,  though 
one  or  two  allusions  ^  show  that  he  knew  and  was  indebted  to  his 
writings ;  he  refers  to  Catullus  only  once,  and  then  in  evident  de- 
preciation,^ mentioning  him  and  Calvus  as  the  sole  literature  of  a 
second-rate  singer,  whom  he  calls  the  ape  of  Hermogenes  Tigellius. 
Moreover  his  boast  that  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  Archi- 
lochian  iambic  ^  and  the  lyric  metres,^  though  perhaps  justifiable, 
is  the  reverse  of  generous,  seeing  that  Catullus  had  treated  before 
him  three  at  least  of  the  metres  to  which  he  alludes.  Mr  Munro's 
assertion  as  to  there  being  indications  that  the  school  of  Lucretius 
and  Catullus  would  have  necessarily  come  into  collision  with  that 

^  S.  I.  iy.  60,  Postqitam  Disccrdia  tetra  Belli  ferraUa  posUs  portasqut 
refregU,  Theae  are  alBo  imitated  by  Virgil ;  bat  they  do  not  appear  to 
show  any  particular  beauty. 

>  S.  I.  ▼.  101 ;  Ej).  I.  iv.  16. 

'  Neqys  simiua  isU  NU  praeier  Calvum  et  docttu  eantare  Catullum 
(S.  I.  z.  19).  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr  Martin  {Horaes/or  English  JUaders, 
p.  57),  who  thinks  the  allusion  not  meant  to  be  uncomplimentary. 

^  Parios  iambos  has  been  ingeniously  explained  to  mean  the  epode,  ie. 
the  iambic  followed  by  a  shorter  line  in  the  same  or  a  different  rhythm,  e.g, 
irdrtp  AvKdfi$a  irdiov  i<f>pd(rv  r69t ;  rt  a^s  foffiiupM  ^p4yas  ;  but  it  seems 
more  natural  to  give  Parioa  the  ordinary  sense.  Of.  ArchUo^wm,  profirio 
rabies  armavU  umbo,  A  P.  79. 

»  Ep.  I.  xlx.  24. 
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of  the  Augustan  poets,  had  the  former  survived  to  their  time,  ib 
supported  by  Horace's  attitude.  Virgil  and  TibuUus  would  have 
found  many  points  of  union,  so  probably  would  GraUus;  but 
Horace,  Propertius,  and  Ovid,  would  certainly  have  been  antago- 
nistic It  is  unfortunate  that  the  canons  laid  down  by  Horace 
found  no  foUowera.  While  YirgiL  had  his  imitators  from  the 
firsts  and  TibuUus  and  Propertius  served  as  models  to  young 
aspirants,  Horace,  strangely  enough,  found  no  disciples.  Persius 
in  a  later  age  studied  him  with  care,  and  tried  to  reproduce  his 
style,  but  with  such  a  signal  want  of  success  that  in  every  passage 
where  he  imitates,-  he  caricatures  his  master.  He  has,  however, 
left  us  an  appreciative  and  beautiful  criticiemi  on  the  Horatian 
method.^ 

It  has  often  been  supposed  that  the  Ars  Poetica  was  writen  in 
the  hope  of  regenerating  the  drama.  This  theory  is  based  partly  on 
the  length  at  which  dramatic  subjects  are  treated,  partly  on  the 
high  pre-eminence  which  the  critic  assigns  to  that  class  of  poetry. 
But  he  can  hardly  have  so  far  deceived  himself  as  to  believe  that 
any  efforts  of  his  could  restore  the  popular  interest  in  the  legitimate 
drama  which  had  now  sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb.  It  should  rather  be 
considered  as  a  deliberate  expression  of  his  views  upon  many  im- 
portant subjects  connected  with  literary  studies,  written  primarily 
for  the  young  Pisos,  but  meant  for  the  world  at  large,  and  not 
intended  for  an  exhortation  (adhorfatio)  so  much  as  a  treatise. 
Its  admirable  precepts  have  been  approved  by  every  age :  and 
there  is  probably  no  composition  in  the  world  to  which  so  few 
exceptions  have  been  taken. 

Here  we  leave  Horace,  and  conclude  the  chapter  with  a  very 
short  account  of  some  of  his  friends  who  devoted  themselves  to 
poetry.  The  first  is  C.  VALGros  Kufus,  who  was  consul  in  the  year 
12  6.0.  and  to  whom  the  ninth  Ode  of  the  second  book  is  addressed. 
Whether  from  his  high  position  or  from  his  genuine  poetical 
promise,  we  find  great  expectations  held  regarding  him.  Tibullus 
(or  rather,  the  author  of  the  poem  ascribed  to  hun)^  says  that  no 
other  poet  came  nearer  to  Homer's  genius,  and  Horace  by  asking 
him  to  celebrate  the  new  trophies  of  Augustus  implies  that  he 
cultivated  an  epic  strain.^  Besides  loftier  themes  he  treated  erotic 
subjects  in  elegiac  verse,  translated  the  rhetoric  of  Apollodorus,^  and 

^  S.  i  118,  Omne  vc^er  mtium  ridenU  Flaceus  amieo  Tangit,  et  admisaut 
circum  praecordia  ludU,  OaXlidus  excusao  poptUum  aitapendere  naso, 

^  Tib.  lY.  i  179,  Est  tiJbi  qui  posaU  magnis  9$  aecinaere  rebus  Valgiust 
aetemo  propior  non  aUer  HorMiro.  •  Od.  II.  ix.  19. 

*  Quint  III.  i  18.  Unger,  quoted  by  Teuffel^  §  286,  conjectures  that  foi 
KicaridrumfruMra  aeetUi  Macer  aJlqus  Yirgiliua,  we  should  read  VcUgiiut^  iv 
Quint  X.  i.  56, 
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wrote  letters  on  grammar,  probably  in  the  f oun  afterwards  adopted 
by  Seneca's  moral  epistles.  Aristius  Ftjbous  to  whom  the  twenty- 
second  Ode  of  the  first  book  and  the  tenth  Epistle  are  addressed, 
was  a  writer  of  some  pretensions.  It  is  not  certain  what  line  he 
followed,  but  in  all  probability  the  drama.  He  was  the  intimate 
friend,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  declined  to  deliver  Horace 
from  his  introsive  acgnaintiyice  on  the  Via  Sacra. ^  f  undanius, 
who  is  twice  mentioned  by  Horace,  and  once  in  very  complimen- 
tary terms  as  the  best  comic  poet  of  the  day,^  has  not  been  fortunate 
enough  to  find  any  biographer.  Trrins,  one  of  the  younger  men 
to  whom  so  many  of  the  epistles  are  addressed,  was  a  very  ambi- 
tious poet.  He  attempted  Pindaric  flights  from  which  the  genius 
of  Horace  shrank,  and  apparently  he  cultivated  tragedy,  but  in  a 
pompous  and  ranting  manner.^  looius,  who  is  referred  to  in  the 
ninth  Ode  of  Book  L,  and  in  the  twelfth  Epistle,  as  a  philosopher, 
may  have  written  poems.  Julius  Florus,  to  whom  two  beautiful 
epistles  (I.  iiL  XL  ii)  are  addressed,  is  raJlied  by  Horace  on  his 
tendency  to  write  love-poems,  but  apparently  his  efforts  came  to 
nothing.  Csi^us  Albinovanus  was,  like  Floras,  a  friend  of 
Tiberius,  to  whom  he  acted  as  private  secretary  for  some  time  ;^ 
he  was  given  to  pilfering  ideas^  and  Horace  deals  him  a  salutary 
caution : — 

**  MonitoB  multamque  monendiu 
Piivatas  ut  quaerat  opes,  et  taDgere  vitet 
Scripta  Palatinns  quaecanqae  recepit  Apollo."' 

The  last  of  these  friends  we  shall  notice  is  Julus  Antonius^  a  son 
of  the  triumvir,  who,  according  to  Acron,^  wrote  twelve  excellent 
books  in  epic  metre  on  the  legends  of  Diomed,  a  work  obviously 
modelled  on  those  of  Euphorion,  whose  fourteen  books  of  Heradeia 
were  extremely  popular  j  in  a  later  f^e  Statins  attempted  a  similar 
task  in  essaying  the  history  of  Achilles.  The  ode  addressed  to  him 
by  Horace  seems  to  hint  at  a  foolish  ambition  to  imitate  Pindar. 
]]esides  these  lesser  known  authors  Horace  knew,  though  he  does 
not  mention,  the  poets  Ovid  and  Domitius  Marsus ;  probably  also 
Propertius.  With  Tibullus  he  was  long  on  terms  of  friendship, 
aud  one  epistle  and  one  ode  ^  are  addressed  to  him.  His  gentle 
nature  endeared  him  to  Horace,  as  his  graceful  poetry  drew  forth 
his  commendation, 

1  Sat.  L  iz.  6L 

'  Arguia  merttriu  poU»  Daiooqut  GkrmMmu  EliudemiA  $enem  eomi$  gaarrif 
UbcUos  Umm  vivomm^  FiuuUmu    After  all,  this  piaiae  ia  equivocal. 

'  Pindarieifcnii$  qiii  non  eaepoXluU  hauaim,  •  .  .  An  iragica  dtaaevil  ti 
ampullakir  in  arU  t    £p.  I.  iii.  10. 

*  Kp.  I.  viiu  2.  »  £p.  L  iii.  16.  «  Od.  IV.  ii  i 

f  OiL  iv.  ii.  2,  qnoted  by  Teuffel.  *  Od.  I.  xxxiii. ;  Ep,  L  iv. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Elegiac  Poets — Gbatius — MANiuna 

The  short;  artificial  elegy  of  CaUimachns  and  Philetas  bad,  as  we 
have  seen,  found  an  imitator  in  Catullus.  But  that  poet,  when  he 
addressed  to  Lesbia  the  language  of  true  passion,  wrote  for  the 
most  part  in  lyric  verse.  The  Augustan  age  furnishes  a  series  of 
brilliant  poets  who  adapted  the  artificial  elegiac  to  the  expression 
of  real  feeling ;  and  one  of  them,  Ovid,  has  by  his  exquisite  formal 
polish  raised  the  Latin  elegiac  couplet  to  a  popularity  unparalleled 
in  imitative  literature.  The  metre  had  at  first  been  adapted  to 
short  epigrams  modelled  on  the  Greek,  e.^.,  triumphal  inscriptions, 
epitaphs,  jeux  (Tesprity  &c.  several  examples  of  which  have  been 
quoted  in  these  pages.  Catullus  and  his  contemporaries  first  treated 
it  at  greater  length,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  highly  specialised 
form  in  which  it  appears  in  Tibullus,  the  earliest  Augustan  author 
that  has  come  down  to  us. 

There  are  indications  that  Soman  elegy,  like  heroic  verse,  had 
two  separate  tendencies.  There  was  l^e  comparatively  simple 
continuous  treatment  of  the  metre  seen  in  Catullus  and  Virgil, 
who  are  content  to  follow  the  Greek  rhythm,  and  there  was  the 
more  rhetorical  and  pointed  style  first  beginning  to  appear  in 
Tibullus,  carried  a  step  farther  in  Propertius,  and  culminating  in 
the  epigrammatic  couplet  of  Ovid.  This  last  is  a  peculiarly  lAtin 
development,  unsuited  to  the  Greek,  and  too  elaborately  artificial 
to  be  the  vehicle  for  the  highest  poetry,  but,  when  treated  by  one 
who  is  master  of  his  method,  admitting  of  a  facility,  fluency,  and 
incomparable  elegance,  which  perhaps  no  other  rhythm  combines 
in  an  equal  degree.  In  almost  aU  its  features  it  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  heroic  couplet  of  Pope.  Thei  elegiac  line  is  in  t^e  s^ctest 
sense  a  pendant  to  the  hexameter;  only  rarely  does  it  introduce 
a  ne^T  element  of  thought,  and  perhaps  never  a  new  commence- 
ment in  narration*  It  is  for  the  most  part  an  iteration,  variation, 
enlargement^  condensatian  or  antithesiB  of  the  idea  embodied  in 
itfe  predecessor.     Id  the  most  highly  finished  of  Ovid's  compositions 
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this  stractoie  is  carried  to  sucli  a  point  that  the  syntax  is  rarely 
altogether  continuous  throughout  the  couplet ;  there  is  generally  a 
break  either  natural  or  rhetorical  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hexameter 
or  within  the  first  few  syllables  of  the  pentameter.  ^  The  rhetorical 
as  distinct  from  the  ruitural  period,  which  appears,  though  veiled 
with  great  skill,  in  the  Yirgilian  hexameter,  is  in  Ovid's  verse 
made  the  key  to  the  whole  rhythmical  structure,  and  by  its  re- 
striction within  the  minimum  space  of  two  lines  offers  a  tempting 
field  to  the  various  tricks  x>f  composition,  the  turn,  the  point,  the 
climax,  &c  in  all  of  which  Ovid,  as  the  typical  elegist^  luxuri- 
ates, though  he  applies  such  elegant  manipulation  as  rarely  to 
over-stimulate  and  scarcely  ever  to  offend  &e  reader's  attention. 
The  criticism  that  such  a  system  cannot  fail  to  awaken  is  that  of 
want  of  variety ;  and  in  spite  of  the  diverse  modes  of  producing 
effect  which  these  accomplished  writers,  and  above  all  Ovid,  well 
knew  how  to  use,  one  cannot  read  them  long  without  a  sense  of 
monotony,  which  never  attends  on  the  far  less  ambitious  elegies  of 
Catullus,  and  probably  would  have  been  equally  absent  from  those 
of  CoRNELins  Gallus. 

This  ill-starred  poet,  whose  life  is  the  subject  of  Bekker's 
admirable  sketch,  was  bom  at  Forum  Julii  (Fr6jus)  69  &a,  and  is 
celebrated  as  the  friend  of  Virgil's  youtL  Full  of  ambition  and 
endowed  with  talent  to  command  or  conciliate,  he  speedily  rose  in 
Augustus's  service,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  Yirgil  to  his 
notice.  For  a  time  all  prospered ;  he  was  appointed  the  first  pre- 
fect of  Egypt,  then  recently  annexed  as  a  province,  but  his  haughti- 
ness and  success  had  made  him  many  enemies ;  he  was  accused  of 
treasonable  conversation,  and  interdicted  the  palace  of  the  emperor. 
To  avoid  further  disgrace  he  committed  suicide,  in  the  43d  year  of 

^  E.g,  In  the  fint  100  lines  of  the  Remedi'um  Amoris,  a  long  continuous 
treatise,  there  is  only  one  couplet  where  the  syntax  is  carried  continuously 
through,  ▼.  67,  8,  Nee  fnori&ns  Dido  wmmavidiaset  db  aree  Dardanias  vmto 
vela  dedisae  rates,  and  even  here  the  pentameter  forms  a  clause  by  itself.  Con- 
trast the  treatment  of  Catullus  (Ixvi.  104-115)  where  the  sense,  rhythm,  and 
syntax  are  connected  together  for  twelve  lines.  The  same  applies  to  the  open- 
ingverses  of  Virgil's  Copa.  Tate's  Uttle  treatise  on  the  elegiac  couplet  correctly 
snalyses  the  formal  si<M  of  Ovid's  versification.  As  instances  of  the  relation 
ot  the  elegiac  to  the  hexameter — iteration  (Her.  xiii  167),  Aueupor  in  ledo 
mefidacea  eaclibe  aomnoa ;  Dum  careo  veris  gaudia  faUa  inwtni :  vaiiation 
(Her.  xiv.  5),  Qnod  manna  extimuU  iugtilo  demitterefBrrum  Sum  rea:  laudarer 
ai  acelua  atuaforem :  expansion  (id.  1),  MiUU  Hypermneabra  da  tot  modofrO' 
tribtiauna:  Cetera  nuptarum  erimine  turha  iaeet:  condensation  (Her.  xiiL  1), 
MittU  et  optat  amana  quo  mtttUur  ire  aalutem,  ffacTnonia  ffaemonio  Laodamia 
viro:  antithesis  (Am.  L  ix.  8),  Quae  hello  eat  habilia  veneri  quoque  eonventt 
aetaa  ;  Twrpe  aenex  milea  turpe  aenilia  amor.  These  illustrations  might  be 
indefinitely  increased,  and  the  analysis  carried  much  further.  But  the 
ftiident  will  pursue  it  with  ease  for  himself.    Compare  ch.  ii«  app.  note  8. 
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bis  age  (27  aa).  His  poetiy  was  entiiely  taken  from  Alexandria ; 
he  translated  Euphorion  and  wrote  four  books  of  love-elegies  to 
Cy theris.  WbeiiieT  she  is  the  same  as  the  Ljcoris  mentioned  by 
Virgil,^  whose  faithlessness  he  bewails,  we  cannot  telL  Ko  frag- 
ments of  his  remain,^  but  the  passionate  nature  of  the  man,  and 
the  epithet  durior  applied  to  his  verse  by  Quintilian,  makes  it 
probable  that  he  followed  the  older  and  more  vigorous  style  of 
elegiac  writing.^ 

Somewhat  junior  to.  him  was  DoMrnus  Mabsus  who  followed 
in  the  same  track.  He  was  a  member  of  the  circle  of  Maecenas, 
though,  strangely  enough,  never  mentioned  by  Horace,  and  exer- 
cised his  varied  talents  in  epic  poetry,  in  which  he  met  with  no 
great  success,  for  Martial  says — ^ 

**  Saepins  in  libro  memorator  PersiuB  uno 
Qaam  levis  in  toto  Manas  Amazonide." 

From  this  we  gather  that  Amazonia  was  the  name  of  his  poem. 
In  erotic  poetry  he  held  a  high  place,  though  not  of  the  first  rank. 
His  Fcibdlae  and  treatise  on  UrbanitaSy  bo&  probably  poetical  pro- 
ductions, are  referred  to  by  Quintilian,  and  Martial  mentions  him 
as  his  own  precursor  ia  treating  the  short  epigram.  From  another 
passage  of  Martial, 

*'  £t  Maecenati  Maro  cum  cantaret  Alexin 
Kota  tamon  Mani  fusca  Melaenia  erat,"' 

we  infer  that  he  began  his  career  early;  for  he  was  certainly 

younger  than  Horace,  though  probably  only  by  a  few  years,  as  he 

also  receeived  instruction  from  Orbilius.     There  is  a  fine  epigram 

by  Marsus  lamenting  the  death  of  his  two  brother-poets  and 

fnends: 

**  Te  Quoque  Viigilio  comitem  non  aequa,  Tibnllei 
Mors  invenem  campos  misit  ad  ElydoB. 
Ke  foret  ant  moUes  elegis  qui  fleret  amores, 
Aat  caneret  forti  regia  bella  pede." 

AiiBius  TiBULLns,  to  whom  Quintilian  adjudges  the  palm  of 

Latin  elegy,  was  bom  probably  about  the  same  time  as  Horace 

(65  &a),  though  others  place  the  date  of  lus  birth  as  late  as 

that  of  Messala  (59  B.O.).    In  the  fifth  El^gy  of  the  third  book<) 

occur  the  words — 

"  Katalem  noatri  prinmm  videre  parentes 
Cum  cecidit  fato  consnl  uterqne  pari." 


>  Ed.  X.  2. 

'  Two  Greek  Epigrams  (AnthoL  Gr.  iL  p.  98)  are  assigned  to  him  by 
Jacobs  (Teuffel).  *  Qnint.  x.  1,  98. 

*  Mart  iv.  29,  7.  »  Id.  vii.  29,  8.  •  v.  17,  18. 
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As  these  words  nearly  reappear  in  Ovid,  fixing  the  date  of  his  own' 
birthy^  some  critics  have  supposed  them  to  be  spurious  hera  But 
there  is  no  occasion  for  tlus.  The  elegy  in  which  they  occur  is 
certaLnly  not  by  Tibullus,  and  may  well  be  the  work  of  some 
contemporary  of  Ovid.  They  point  to  the  battle  of  Mutiny  43 
RCy  in  which  Hirtius  and  Pansalost  their  lives.  The  poet's  death 
is  fixed  to  19  B.a  by  the  epigram  of  Domitius  just  quoted. 

Tibullus  was  a  Eoman  knight,  and  inherited  a  large  fortuna 
This,  however,  he  lost  by  the  triumviral  proscriptions,^  excepting 
a  poor  remnant  of  his  estate  near  Pedum  which,  small  as  it  was, 
seems  to  have  sufficed  for  his  moderate  wants.  At  a  later  period 
Horace,  writing  to  him  in  retirement,  speaks  as  though  he  were 
possessed  of  considerable  wealth — ^ 

**  Di  tibi  divitias  dedenmt  aitemqne  frnendL" 

It  is  possible  that  Augustus,  at  the  intercession  of  Messala, 
restored  the  poefs  patrimony.  It  was  as  much  the  fashion  among 
the  Augustan  writers  to  afiect  a  humble  but  contented  poverty,  as 
it  had  been  among  the  libertines  of  the  Csesarean  age  to  pretend 
to  sanctity  of  life — another  form  of  that  unreality  which,  after 
all,  is  ineradicable  from  Latin  poetry.  Ovid  is  far  more  unaffected, 
lie  asserts  plainly  that  the  pleasures  and  refinements  of  his  time 
were  altogether  to  his  taste,  and  that  no  other  age  would  have 
suited  him  half  so  welL^  Tibullus  is  a  melancholy  effeminate 
spirit  Horace  exactly  hits  him  when  he  bids  him  *^  chant  no 
more  woeful  elegies,"^  because  a  young  and  perjured  rival  has 
been  preferred  to  him.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  ambition  and 
no  energy,  but  his  position  obliged  him  to  see  some  miHtaiy 
service,  and  we  find  that  he  went  on  no  less  than  three  expedi- 
tions with  his  patron.  This  patron,  or  rather  friend,  for  he  was 
above  needing  a  patron,  was  the  great  Messala,  whom  the  poet 
loved  with  a  warmth  and  constancy  testified  by  some  beautiful 
elegies,  the  finest  perhaps  being  those  where  the  general's  victories 
are  celebrated.^  But  the  chief  theme  of  his  verse  is  the  love,  ill- 
requited  it  would  seem,  which  he  lavished  first  on  Delia  and 
afterwards  on  Nemesis.  Each  mistress  gives  the  subject  to  a 
book.  Delia's  real  name  as  we  learn  from  Apuleius  was  Flania,^ 
and  we  gather  from  more  than  one  notice  in  the  poems  that 

1  Tr.  II.  X.  6.  «  EL  I.  i.  Id.  •  Ep.  I.  iv.  7. 

^  Priaca  invent  alioa :  ego  me  nunc  dcniqite  natwn  OrattUar :  haee  ados 
morilms  apta  meis  (A.  A  ilL  121).    Ovid  is  nnqnestionably  right 

» Od.  I.  xxxiii.  2. 

*  £1. 1.  7 ;  II.  1.  TibaUus  turns  from  battle  aceneB  with  relief  to  the  quiet 
joys  of  the  country. 

'^  Others  read  PlauHa,  but  without  cause. 
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she  was  married^  when  TibulliiB  paid  his  addresses  to  her.  If 
the  form  of  these  poems  is  borrowed  from  Alexandria,  the 
gentle  pathos  and  gashing  feeling  redeem  them  -from  all  taint  of 
artificiality.  In  no  poet,  not  even  in  Bums,  is  simple,  natural 
emotion  more  naturally  expressed.  If  we  cannot  praise  the  char- 
acter of  the  man,  we  must  admire  the  graceful  poet.  Nothing  can 
give  a  truer  picture  of  affection  than  the  following  tender  and 
exquisitely  musical  lines : 

**  Non  ego  landari  euro :  mea  Delia,  tecnm 

Dummodo  am.  quaeso  segniB  inereaue  vocer. 
Te  spectem  suprema  mihi  cum  venent  honi : 
Te  teneam  moriens  deficiente  manu.^ 

Here  is  the  same  ''linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out"  which  gives 
such  a  charm  to  Gray's  elegy.  In  other  elegies,  particularly  those 
which  take  the  form  of  idylls,  giving  images  of  rural  peace  and 
plenty,^  we  see  the  quiet  retiring  nature  that  wiU  not  be  drawn 
into  the  glare  of  Home.  Tibullus  is  described  as  of  great  personal 
beauty,  and  of  a  candid^  and  affectionate  disposition.  Notwith- 
standing his  devotion  Delia  was  faithless,  and  the  poet  sought  dis- 
traction in  surrendering  to  the  charms  of  another  mistress.  Horace 
speaks  of  a  lady  named  Glycera  in  this  connection ;  it  is  probable 
that  she  is  the  same  as  i^Temesis  ;^  the  custom  of  erotic  poetry 
being  to  substitute  a  Greek  name  of  similar  scansion  for  the 
original  Latin  one ;  if  the  original  name  were  Greek  the  change 
was  still  made,  hence  Glycera  might  well  stand  for  Nemesis.  The 
third  book  was  first  seen  by  Niebuhr  to  be  from  another  and 
much  inferior  poet  It  is  devoted  to  the  praises  of  Neaera,  and 
imitates  the  manner  of  Tibullus  with  not  a  little  of  his  sweetness 
but  with  much  less  power.  Who  the  author  was  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  but  though  he  had  Httle  genius  he  was  a  man  of  feeling 
and  taste,  and  tiie  six  elegies  are  a  pleasing  relic  of  this  active 
and  yet  melancholy  time.  The  fourth  book  begins  with  a  short 
epic  on  Messala,  the  work  of  a  poetaster,  extending  over  200  lines. 
It  is  followed  by  thirteen  most  graceful  elegidia  ascribed  to  the 
lovers  Cerinthus  and  Sulpicia  of  which  one  only  is  by  Cerinthus. 
It  is  not  certain  whether  this  ascription  is  genuine,  or  whether, 
as  the  ancient  life  of  Tibullus  in  the  Parisian  codex  asserts,  the 
poems  were  written  by  him  under  the  title  of  Epietolae  amatoriae. 
Their  finished  elegance  and  purity  of  diction  are  easily  reconcilable 
with  the  view  that  they  are  the  work  of  Tibullus.     They  abound 

1  El.  ii.  21.  »  lb.  L  57.  »  lb.  ii  1. 

*  AlHf  nostrorum  semumum  candide  ittdex,  Hor.  £p.  I.  iv. 
'  Oy.  Am.  III.  ix.  82,  implies  that  Delia  and  NernvHis  were  the  two  siic- 
oessiye  miatreasefl  of  the  poet. 
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in  allnBions  to  Yiigil's  poetiy.^  At  the  same  time  the  description 
of  Sulpicia  as  a  poetess^  seems  to  point  to  her  as  authoress  of  the 
pieces  that  bear  her  name,  and  from  one  or  two  allusions 
we  gather  that  Messala  was  paying  her  attentions  that  were  dis- 
tasteful but  hard  to  refuse.^  The  materials  for  coming  to  a 
decision  are  so  scanty,  that  it  seems  best  to  leave  the  authorship 
an  open  question. 

The  rhythm  of  Tibullus  is  smooth,  easy,  and  graceful,  but  tame. 
He  generally  concludes  his  period  at  the  end  of  the  couplet,  and 
closes  the  couplet  with  a  dissyllable ;  but  he  does  not  like  Ovid 
make  it  an  invariable  rule.  Tbe  diction  is  severely  classical,  free 
from  Greek  constructions  and  antiquated  harshness.  In  eHsion 
he  stands  midway  between  Catullus  and  Ovid,  inclining,  however, 
more  nearly  to  the  latter. 

Sbx.  Aurelius  PnoPERTins,  an  Umbrian,  from  Mevania, 
Ameria,  Assisi,  or  Hispellum,  it  is  not  certain  which,  was  bom 
58  B.a  or  according  to  others  49  &o.|  and  lost  Ms  father  and  his 
estate  in  the  same  year  (41  &o.)  under  Octavius's  second  assignar 
tion  of  land  to  the  soldiers.  He  seems  to  have  begun  life  at  the 
bar,  which  he  soon  deserted  to  play  the  cavalier  to  Hostia  (whom 
he  celebrates  under  the  name  Cynthia),  a  lady  endowed  with 
learning  and  wit  as  well  as  beauty,  to  whom  our  poet  remained 
constant  for  five  years.  The  chronology  of  his  love-quanels  and 
reconciliations  has  been  the  subject  of  warm  disputes  between 
Nobbe,  Jacob,  and  Lachmann;  but  even  if  it  were  of  any  import 
tance,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  it  with  certainty. 

He  unquestionably  belonged  to  Maecenas's  following,  but  was 
not  admitted  into  the  inner  circle  of  lus  intimates.  Some  have 
thought  that  the  troublesome  acquaintance  who  besought  Horace 
to  introduce  him  was  no  other  than  Propertius.  llie  man,  it 
will  be  remembered,  expresses  himself  willing  to  take  a  humble 
place  :^ 

"  Haliei-As 
Magnum  adiutorem  posaet  qui  ferre  secundas 
Hunc  hominem  yeUes  si  tradere.    Diapeream  iii 
Sabmosses  omnes." 

And  as  Propertius  speaks  of  himself  as  living  on  the  Esquiliae,^ 
some  have,  in  conformity  with  this  view,  imagined  him  to  have 
held  some  domestic  post  under  Maecenas's  roof.     A  careful  reader 

1  El.  lY.  ii  11,  12,  urU,  .  .  .  unt  Ct  G.  i  77,  78.  Again,  dtOcisntna 
furta  (y.  7X  cape  tura  libens  (id.  9) ;  Pone  mdum  CerifUhe  (iv.  15),  will  at 
once  recall  familiar  Yindlian  cndenoAii. 

« lb.  IV.  vi.  2 ;  vii.  R  *  lb.  IV.  viii.  6  ;  x.  4. 

*  S.  I.  ix.  4ft.  'IK  It.  28,  24;  r.  S.  1. 
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can  detect  in  PropertiTis  a  far  less  well-bred  tone  than  is  appai'ent 
in  Tibulliis  or  Horace.  He  has  the  air  of  a  parvenu,^  parading 
his  intellectual  wares,  and  lacking  the  courteous  self-restraint 
which  dignifies  their  style.  But  he  is  a  genuine  poet,  and  a 
generous,  warm-hearted  man,  and  in  our  opinion  by  far  the 
greatest  master  of  the  pentameter  that  Home  ever  produced.  Its 
rhythm  in  his  hands  rises  at  times  almost  into  grandeur.  There 
are  passages  in  the  elegy  on  Cornelia  (which  concludes  the  series) 
whose  noble  naturalness  and  stirring  emphasis  bespeak  a  great 
and  patriotic  inspiration ;  and  no  small  part  of  this  effect  is  due 
to  his  vigorous  handling  of  a  somewhat  feeble  metre.'  Mechani- 
cally speaking,  he  is  a  disciple  in  the  same  school  as  Ovid,  but  his 
success  in  the  Ovidian  distich  is  insignificant ;  for  he  has  nothing 
of  the  epigrammatist  in  him,  and  his  finest  Imes  all  seem  to  have 
come  by  accident,  or  at  anyrate  without  effort.'  His  excessive 
reverence  for  the  Alexandrines  Callimachus  and  Fhiletas,  has 
cramped  his  muse.  With  infinitely  more  poetic  fervour  than 
either,  he  has  made  them  his  only  models,  and  to  attain  their 
reputation  is  the  summit  of  his  ambition.  It  is  from  respect  to 
their  practice  that  he  has  loaded  his  poems  with  pedantic  erudi- 
tion j  in  the  very  midst  of  passionate  pleading  he  will  turn  abruptly 
into  the  mazes  of  some  obscure  myth,  often  unintelligible  ^  to  the 
modem  reader,  whose  patience  he  sorely  trie&  There  is  no  good 
poet  so  difficult  to  read  through ;  his  faults  are  not  such  as  "  plead 
sweetly  for  pardon ; "  they  are  obtrusive  and  repelling,  and  have 
been  more  in  the  way  of  his  fame  than  those  of  any  extaiit 
writer  of  equal  genius.  He  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  Viigil, 
whose  poems  he  sketches  in  the  following  graceful  lines : — ^ 

**  Actia  Yirgilio  castodit  (dens)  litora  Phoebi, 
Caesaris  et  fortes  dicere  posse  rates  : 
Qui  nunc  Aeneae  Troianaque  snscitat  arnia, 

lactaque  Lavinis  moenia  litoribos. 

Cedite  Komani  scriptores,  cedite  Grail, 

Nescio  quid  maios  nascitur  Iliade  I 


*  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  identity  with  Horace's  hore,  and  it  dwa 
not  seem  very  probable,  the  passage,  Ep.  II.  ii.  101,  almost  certainly  refers 
to  him,  and  illustrates  nis  love  of  vain  praise. 

*  Merivale  has  noticed  this  in  his  eighth  volume  of  the  flistory  of  the 
Bomans. 

s  Ab  instances  of  his  powerful  rhythm,  we  may  select  Cum  moribwuln 
niger  elatideret  ora  liquor;  Et  graviora  rependit  iniquis  pensa  quasillif : 
Non  exorcUo  slant  adamante  viae;  and  many  such  pentameters  as  Mwulm 
demissis  institor  in  tunicis  ;  Candida  purpureia  mixta  papaveribiis, 

*  See  El.  I.  ii.  15,  aqq. ;  I.  ili.  1-8,  &c 

*  Ih.  ii.  84,  01. 
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Tu  canis  ambroei  snbter  pineta  (3alesi  '     ' 

Thyrsin  et  attritis  Dapnnin  arandinibus, 
Utque  decern  possint  corrampere  mala  pueJIas, 

Miasns  et  impnesU  haedus  ab  nberibos. 
Felix  qui  viles  pomis  mercaris  amores ! 

Hiiic  licet  ingratae  Titjrns  ipse  canat. 
Felix  intactum  Corydon  qui  tentat  Alexin 

Agricolae  domini  caipere  delicias. 
QuamFis  iUe  ana  lassus  reqniescat  avena. 

Laudator  facQes  inter  iiTamadryada^ 
To  canis  Ascraei  veteris  praecepta  poetae, 

Quo  seges  in  campo,  quo  viret  uya  iugo* 
Tale  facis  carmen,  aocta  testudine  quale 

Cynthius  impositis  temperat  articuHs.'* 

The  elegies  that  show  his  characteristics  best  are  the  second  of 
the  first  book,  wheie  he  prays  his  lady  to  dress  modestly ;  the 
seyenteenth,  where  he  rebukes  himself  for  haying  left  her  side  ; 
the  twentieth,  where  he  tells  the  legend  of  Hylas  with  great 
pictorial  power  and  with  the  finest  triumphs  of  rhythm;  the 
beautiful  lament  for  the  death  of  Paetus ;  ^  the  dream  in  which 
Cynthia's  shade  comes  to  giye  him  warning ;«  and  the  patriotic 
elegy  which  begins  the  last  book.  Maecenas,^  it  appears,  had 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  attempt  heroic  poetry,  from  which  un- 
congenied  task  he  excuses  himself,  much  as  Horace  had  done. 

La  reading  these  poets  we  are  greatly  struck  by  the  free  and 
easy  way  in  which  they  borrow  thoughts  from  one  another.  A 
good  idea  was  considered  common  property,  and  a  happy  phrase 
might  be  adopted  without  theft  Virgil  now  and  then  appro- 
priates a  word  from  Horace,  Horace  somewhat  oftener  one  horn 
Virgil,  TibuUus  from  botL  Propertius,  who  is  less  original,  has 
many  direct  imitations,  and  Oyid  makes  free  with  some  of  Virgil 
and  Tibullus's  finest  lines.  This  custom  was  not  thought  to 
detract  from  the  writer^s  independence,  inasmuch  as  eadi  had 
his  own  domain,  and  borrowed  only  where  he  would  be  equally 
ready  to  giye.  It  was  otherwise  with  those  thriftless  bai^  so 
rou^y  dealt  with  by  Horace  in  his  nineteenth  Epistle — 

"  0  imitatoies,  serTum  pecus  f  ut  mihi  saepe 
Bilem,  saepe  ioeom  moTistifl." 

the  Bayiad  and  Maeyiad  of  the  Soman  poet-world.  These  lay 
outside  the  charmed  sphere,  and  the  hands  they  laid  on  the  works 
of  those  who  wrought  within  it  were  sacrilegious.  In  the  next 
age  we  shall  see  how  imitation  of  these  great  masters  had  become 
a  regular  department  of  compositioni  so  that  Quintilian  giyes 

^  EL  iu.  (iv.)  6  (7).  *  lb.  v.  (iv.)  7. 

'  lb.  iv.  (iii.)  8  (9).    Two  or  three  other  elegies  are  addressed  to  him. 
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elaborate  roles  for  making  a  proper  use  of  it.  At  this  time 
cmginality  consisted  in  introdncing  some  new  form  of  Greek  song. 
Tirgil  made  Theocritus  and  Hesiod  speak  in  Latin.  Horace  had 
"brought  over  the  old  Aeolian  bards ;  Propertius,  too,  must  make 
his  boast  of  having  enticed  Callimachus  to  the  Tiber's  banks — 

''  Primus  ego  ingredior  puio  de  fonte  sacerdos 
Itala  per  Graios  orgia  ferre  choros.^ 

In  the  Middle  Ages  he  was  almost  lost ;  a  single  copy,  defaced 
with  mould  and  tdmost  illegible,  was  found  in  a  wine  cellar  in 
Italy,  1451  A.D.^^  Quintilian  tells  us  there  were  some  in  his  day 
*#rho  preferred  him  to  Tibullus. 

The  same  critic's  remark  on  the  brilliant  poet  who, now  comes 
before  us,  P.  Ovmius  Naso,  is  as  follows :  "  Omdiua  utroque  lasci" 
vior"  and  he  could  not  hare  given  a  terser  or  more  comprehensive 
criticism.  Of  all  Latin  poets,  not  excepting  even  Plautus,  Ovid 
possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  gift  of  facility.  His  words 
probably  express  the  literal  truth,  when  he  says — 


Sponte  Bna  carmen  nnmeroa  veniebat  ad  aptost 
£t  quod  tentabam  scribere  versos  eiat" 


This  incorrigibly  immoral  but  inexpressibly  graceful  poet  was  bom 
at  Sulmo  in  the  Pelignian  territory  43  b.o.  of  wealthy  parents, 
whose  want  of  liberality  during  his  youthful  career  he  deplores, 
but  by  which  he  profited  after  their  death.  Of  equestrian  rank, 
with  good  introductions  and  brilliant  talents,  he  was  expected  to 
devote  himself  to  the  duties  of  public  life.  At  first  he  studied 
for  the  bar;  but  so  slight  was  his  ambition  and  so  unfitted  was  his 
genius  for  even  the  moderate  degree  of  severe  reasoning  required 
by  his  profession,  that  he  soon  abandoned  it  in  disgust^  and  turned 
to  the  study  of  rhetoric.  For  some  time  he  declaimed  under  the 
first  masters,  Arellius  Fnscus  and  Porcius  Latro,^  and  acquired  a 
power  of  brilliant  improvisation  that  caused  him  to  be  often 
quoted  in  the  schools,  and  is  evidenced  by  many  renuniscences  in 
^e  writings  of  the  elder  Seneca.'  A  short  time  was  spent  by  hi-m^ 
according  to  custom,  at  Athens,^  and  while  in  Greece  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  renowned  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  He 
also  spent  some  time  in  Sicily,  and  returned  to  Rome  probably  at 
the  age.  of  23  or  24,  where  he  allowed  himself  to  be  nominated 
triumvir  capitalist  decemvir  lUibtta  iudiccmdis^  and  eentumviry  in 
quick  succession.  But  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends 
he  finally  gave  up  all  active  work,  and  began  that  series  of  love- 
poems  which  was  at  once  the  cause  of  his  popularity  and  of  his  f  alL 

^  iv.  (iii.)  1,  8.  'On  these  see  next  chapter,  p^  820. 

»  See  Contr.  it  11.  *  Trist  1.  ii.  77. 

^^  This  is,  however,  more  than  doabtfnl,  as  Propcrtius  was  known  to 
Petrarch.  v 
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His  first  mistress  was  a  lady  wlioiii  he  calls  Corinna,  but  whose  real 
name  is  not  known.  That  she  was  a  member  of  the  demunumcLi 
is  probable  from  this  fact ;  as  also  from  the  poet's  strong  assertion 
that  he  had  never  been  guilty  of  an  intrigue  with  a  married 
wonuuL  The  class  to  which  she  belonged  were  mostly  Greeks 
or  Easterns,  beautiful  and  accomplished,  often  ppetesses,  and 
mingling  with  these  seductive  qualities  the  fickleness  and  greed 
natural  to  their  position,  of  which  Ovid  somewhat  unreasonably 
complains.  To  her  are  dedicated  the  great  majority  of  the  AmareSy 
his  earliest  extant  work.  These  elegant  but  lascivious  poems, 
some  of  which  perhaps  were  the  same  which  he  recited  to  larg^ 
audiences  as  early  as  his  twenty-second  year,  were  published^l3 
B.a,  and  consisted  at  first  of  five  books,  which  he  afterws^ 
reduced  to  three.^  JSTo  sooner  were  they  before  the  public  than 
they  became  universally  popular,  combining  as  they  do  the  per- 
sonal experiences  already  made  familiar  to  Eoman  audiences 
through  TibuUus  and  Propertius,  with  a  levity,  a  dash,  a  gaiety, 
and  a  brilliant  polish,  far  surpassing  anything  that  his  more  serious 
predecessors  had  attained.  During  their  composition  he  was 
smitten  with  the  desire  (perhaps  owing  to  his  Asiatic  tour)  to 
write  an  epic  poem  on  the  wars  of  &e  gods  and  giants,  but 
G)rinna,  determined  to  keep  his  muse  for  herself  would  not  allow 
him  to  gratify  it^ 

The  Heroidea  or  love-letters  from  mythological  heroines  to  their 
(mostly)  faithless  spouses,  are  declared  by  Ovid  to  be  an  original 
importation  from  Greece.^  They  are  erotic  euaeoriae^  based  on 
the  declamations  of  the  schools,  and  are  perhaps  the  best  appre- 
ciated of  all  his  compositions.  They  present  the  Greek  mythology 
under  an  entirely  new  phase  of  treatment  Virgil  had  complained* 
that  its  resources  were  used  up,  and  in  Propertius  we  already  see 
that  allusive  way  of  dealing  with  it  which  savours  of  a  general 
satiety.  But  in  Ovid's  hands  the  old  myths  became  young  again, 
indeed,  younger  than  ever ;  and  people  wonder  they  coidd  ever 
have  lost  their  interest  !^  method  is  the  reverse  of  Virgil's  or 
livy's.^  They  take  pains  to  make  themselves  ancient ;  he,  with 
wanton  efiiontery,  makes  the  myths  modem.  Jupiter,  Juno,  the 
whole  circle  of  Olympus,  are  transformed  into  the  hommea  et 
femmes  gcdanies  of  Augustus's  court,  and  their  history  into  a 
ehrorUque  scandaleuee.    The  immoral  incidents,  round  which  a 

^  So  lays  the  introdactioxi ;  but  it  is  of  very  doubtful  authenticity. 
«  AniVlI.  i  11. 

*  A  A  III.  34G,  ignotum  hoc  aliia  ille  novavU  opus,        ^  G.  iii.  4,  gqq. 

*  These  remarks  apply  equally  to  the  Metamotphoses,  and  indeed  to  all 
Oviirs  works. 
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Ten  of  poetic  Baiictiiy  had  been  cast  by  the  great  conseciator  time, 
«ie  heie  displayed  in  all  their  mnndane  pruriency.  In  the  Meta- 
morphoaea  Jupiter  is  introduced  as  smitten  with  the  love  of  a 
nymph,  Dict3mna;  some  compunctions  of  conscience  seize  him,  and 
*the  image  of  Juno's  wrath  daunts  him,  but  he  finally  oreroomes 
iSbis  fear  with  these  words — 

**  Hoc  fartam  certe  ooniux  niea  tesciet  (inqnit) ; 
Ant  si  rescierity  sant  0  sTint  iurgia  tanti  f  " 

So,  in  the  Heroidea^  the  idea  of  the  desolate  and  love-lorn  Ariadne 
writing  a  letter  from  the  barren  isle  of  Naxos  is  in  itself  ridiculous, 
nor  can  all  the  pathos  of  her  grief  redeem  the  irony.  Helen 
wishes  she  had  had  more  practice  in  correspondence,  so  that  she 
might  perhaps  touch  her  lover's  chilly  heart  Ovid  using  the 
language  of  mythology,  reminds  us  of  those  heroes  of  Dickens 
who  preface  their  communications  by  a  wink  of  intelligence. 

His  next  venture  was  of  a  more  compromising  character.  In- 
^xicated  with  popularity,  he  devoted  three  long  poems  to  a 
«ystematic  treatment  of  the  Art  of  Love^  on  which  he  lavished  all 
the  graces  of  his  wayward  talent,  and  a  combination  of  mytho- 
logical, literary,  and  social  allusion,  that  seemed  to  mark  him  out 
ior  better  things.  He  is  careful  to  remark  at  the  outset  that  this 
poem  is  not  intended  for  the  virtuous.  The  frivolous  gallants, 
whose  sole  end  in  life  is  dissipation,  with  the  objects  of  their 
licentious  passion,  are  the  readers  for  whom  he  caters.  But  he 
had  overshot  his  mark.  The  Amores  had  been  tolerated,  for  they 
had  followed  precedent  But  even  they  had  raised  him  enemies. 
The  Art  of  Love  produced  a  storm  of  indignation,  and  without 
doubt  laid  the  foundations  of  that  severe  displeasure  on  the 
part  of  Augustus,  which  found  vent  ten  years  later  in  a  terrible 
punishment  For  Ovid  was  doing  his  best  to  render  the  emperor's 
reforms  a  dead  letter.  It  was  difficult  enough  to  get  the  laws 
enforced,  even  with  the  powerful  sanction  of  a  public  opinion 
rguided  by  writers  like  Horace  and  YirgiL  But  here  was  a  brillian 
poet  setting  his  face  right  against  the  emperor's  will  The 
necessity  of  marriage  had  been  preached  ^th  enthusiasm  by  two 
unmarried  poets;  a  law  to  the  same  effect  had  been  passed  by  two 
nnmarried  consuls  ;^  a  moral  regime  had  been  inaugurated  by  a 
prince  whose  own  morals  were  or  had  been  more  than  dubious. 
All  this  was  difficidt;  but  it  had  been  dona  And  now  the 
insidious  attractions  of  vice  were  flaunted  in  the  most  glowing 
•coloTus  in  the  &ce  of  day.  The  young  of  both  sexes  yidded  to 
the  chaim.    And  what  was  worse,  the  emperor's  own  daughter,. 

^  Lex  Papia-Poppaea 
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whom  he  had  forced  to  stay  at  home  carding  wool,  to  wear  only 
such  garments  as  were  spun  in  the  palace,  to  affect  an  almost- 
prudi^  delicacy,  the  pioud  and  lovely  Julia,  had  been  detected  in 
such  profligacy  as  poured  bitter  satire  on  the  old  monarch's  moral 
discipline,  and  bore  speaking  witness  to  the  power  of  an  inherited 
tendency  to  vice.  The  emperor's  awful  severity  bespoke  not 
merely  the  aggrieved  father  but  the  disappointed  statesman.  Julia 
had  disgraced  his  home  and  ruined  his  policy,  and  the  fierce  resent- 
ment which  rankled  in  his  heart  only  waited  its  time  to  burst 
forth  upon  the  man  who  had  laboured  to  make  impurity  attrac* 
tive.^  Meanwhile  Ovid  attempted,  two  years  later,  a  sort  of  recan- 
tation in  the  Remedia  Amoria^  the  frivolity  of  which,  however, 
renders  it  as  immoral  as  its  predecessor  though  less  gross;  and  he 
finished  his  treatment  of  the  subject  with  the  Medicamina  Faciei^ 
a  sparkling  and  caustic  quasi-didactic  treatise,  of  which  only  a 
fragment  survives.^  During  this  period  (we  know  not  exactly 
when)  was  composed  the  tragedy  of  MedeOy  which  ancient  critics 
seem  to  have  considered  his  greatest  work.^  Alone  of  his  writings- 
it  showed  his  genius  in  restraint,  and  though  we  should  probably 
form  a  lower  estimate  of  its  excellence,  we  may  regret  that  time  bas- 
net spared  it.  Among  other  works  written  at  this  time  was  an 
elegy  on  the  death  of  Messala  (3  a.d.),  as  we  learn  from  the 
letters  from  Pontus.^  Soon  after  he  seems,  like  Prince  Henry,  to 
have  determined  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  abandon  his  old 
acquaintances.  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Tibullus,  were  dead;  thei» 
was  no  poet  of  eminence  to  assist  the  emperor  by  his  pen.  Ovid 
was  beyond  doubt  the  best  qualified  by  his  talent^  but  Augustus 
had  not  noticed  him.  He  turned  to  patriotic  themes  in  order  to- 
attract  favourable  notice,  and  began  his  great  work  on  the  national 
calendar.  Partly  after  the  example  of  Propertius,  partly  by  liis- 
own  predilection,  he  kept  to  the  elegiac  metre,  Uiough  he  i» 
conscious  of  its  betraying  him  into  occasional  frivolous  or  amatory 

SaBsages  where  he  ought  to  be  grave.^  '*  Who  would  have  thought 
[le  says)  that  from  a  poet  of  love  I  should  have  become  a  patriotic 
bardr^  While  writing  the  Faeti  he  seems  to  have  worked  also 
at  the  Metamorphoses^  a  heroic  poem  in  fifteen  books,  entirely 
devoted  to  mythological  stories,  mostly  of  transformations  caused 
by  the  love  or  jealousy  of  divine  wooers,  or  the  vengeance  of 

^I'lt  IB  probable  that  the  Art  ofLove^ww  published  8  B.C.,  the  year  of  Julia*s- 
ezile. 

'  Some  have,  quite  without  due  gronndB,  questioned  the  authenticity  of 
this  fragment. 

»  Tac.  Do  Or.  xiii ;  Quint  X.  i.  98.  *  i.  viL  27. 

■  See  the  witty  invocation  to  Venus,  Bk.  IV.  init  «  F.  il  8. 
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their  aggrieved  spouses.  Theie  are  passages  in  this  long  work  of 
exceeding  beauty,  and  a  prodigal  wealth  of  poetical  ornament, 
which  has  made  it  a  mine  for  modem  poets.  Tasso,  Ariosto, 
Guarini,  Spenser,  Milton,  have  all  drunk  deep  of  this  rich  foun- 
tain.^ The  skill  with  which  the  different  legends  are  woven  into 
the  fabric  of  the  composition  is  as  marvellous  as  the  frivolous 
dilettantism  which  could  treat  a  long  heroic  poem  in  such  a  way. 
The  Metamorplioses  were  finished  before  7  a.i>.  ;  the  Fasti  were 
only  advanced  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  book,  when  all  further  prose- 
cution of  them  was  stopped  by  the  terrible  news,  which  struck  the 
poet  like  a  thunderbolt^  that  he  was  ordered  to  leave  Eome  f  or> 
ever.  The  cause  of  his  exile  has  been  much  debated.  The  osten> 
«ible  ground  was  the  immorality  of  his  writings,  and  especially  of 
the  Art  of  Love,  but  it  has  generally  been  taken  for  granted  that  a 
deeper  and  more  personal  reason  lay  behind.  Ovid's  own  hints 
imply  that  his  eyes  had  been  witness  to  something  that  they  should 
not^  which  he  calls  a  crimen  (t.e.  a  crime  against  the  emperor).^ 
The  most  probable  theory  is  that  Augustus  took  advantage  of 
Ovid's  complicity  in  the  younger  Julia's  misconduct  to  wreak  the 
full  measure  of  his  long-standing  indignation  against  the  poet^ 
whose  evil  counsek  had  helped  to  lead  astray  not  only  her  but  his 
daughter  also.  He  banished  him  to  Tomi,  an  inhospitable  spot 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  remained  deaf  to  all 
the  piteous  protestations  and  abject  flatteries  which  for  ten  years 
the  miserable  poet  poured  forth. 

This  punishment  broke  Ovid's  spirit  He  had  been  the  spoilt 
child  of  society,  and  he  had  no  heart  for  any  life  but  that  of 
Itome.  He  pined  away  amid  the  hideous  solitudes  and  the  bar- 
barous companionship  of  Goths  and  Sarmatiana  His  very  genius 
was  wrecked.  Not  a  single  poem  of  merit  to  be  compared  with 
those  of  former  times  now  proceeded  from  his  pen.  Nevertheless 
he  continued  to  write  as  fluently  as  before.  Now  that  he  was 
absent  from  his  wife — for  he  had  been  thrice  married — ^this  very 
undomestic  poet  discovered  that  he  had  a  deep  affection  for  her. 
He  wrote  her  endearing  letters,  and  reminded  her  of  their  happy 
hours.  As  she  was  a  lady  of  high  position  and  a  friend  of  ^e 
Empress  livia,  he  no  doubt  hoped  for  her  good  offices.     But  her 

^  The  most  beaatifal  portions  are  perhaps  the  following :— The  Story  of 
Phnethon  (ii.  1),  the  Qolden  Age  (L  89),  Pyramns  and  Thisbe  (Iv.  56).  Bands 
and  Philemon,  a  rustic  idyl  (viU.  628),  Narcissus  at  the  Fountain  (iii  407), 
The  Cave  of  Sleep  (xi.  692),  Daedalus  and  Icarus  (viii.  162),  Cephalus  and 
Procris  (vii.  661),  The  passion  of  Medea  (vii.  11),  from  which  we  may  glean 
«ome  idea  of  his  tragedy. 

2  The  chief  passages  bearing  on  it  are,  Tr.  II.  108;  III.  v.  49;  YL  27; 
IV.  X.  90.    Pont.  I.  vL  26  ;  IL  ix.  76 ;  III.  iii  76. 
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pradence  snipassed  her  conjugal  devotion.  J^eitlier  she,  nor  the^ 
noble  and  influential  friendB^  whom  he  implored  in  piteous  accent9 
to  intercede  for  him,  ever  ventured  to  approach  the  emperor  on  a 
subject  on  which  he  was  known  to  be  inexorable.  And]  when 
Augustus  died  and  Tiberius  succeeded,  the  vain  hopes  that  had 
hitherto  buoyed  up  Ovid  'seem  to  have  quite  faded  away.  From 
such  a  man  it  was  idle  to  expect  mercy.  80,  for  two  or  three 
years  the  wretched  poet  lingered  on,  AtiU  solacing  himself  with 
verse,  and  with  the  kindness  of  the  natives,  who  sought  by  every 
means  to  do  him  honour  and  soothe  his  misfortune,  and  tiien,  in. 
the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  17  A.D.,  he  died,  and  was  buried  iob 
the  place  of  his  dreary  exile. 

Much  as  we  may  blame  him,  the  severity  of  his  punishment 
seems  far  too  great  for  his  offence,  since  Ovid  is  but  the  child  of 
his  age.  In  praising  him,  society  praised  itself ;  as  he  says  with 
natural  pride,  ''The  fame  that  others  gain  after  death,  I  have 
known  in  my  lifetime."  He  was  of  a  thoroughly  happy,  thought- 
less, genial  temper ;  before  hia  reveise  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
known  a  care.  His  profligacy  cost  him  no  repentance ;  he  could 
not  see  that  he  had  done  wrong ;  indeed,  according  to  the  lax 
notions  of  the  time,  lus  conduct  had  been  above  rather  than  below 
the  general  standard  of  dissipated  men.  The  palliations  he  alleges 
in  the  second  book  of  the  Tristia^  which  is  the  best  authority  for 
his  life,  are  in  point  of  f act^  unanswerable.  To  regard  his  age  a» 
wicked  or  degenerate  never  entered  into  his  head.  He  delighted 
in  it  as  the  most  refined  that  the  world  had  ever  known ;  "  It  is," 
he  says  jokingly,  ''  the  true  Golden  Age,  for  every  pleasure  that 
exists  may  be  got  for  gold."  So  wedded  was  he  to  literary  com- 
position that  he  learnt  the  Sarmatian  language  and  wrote  poems 
in  it  in  honour  of  Augustus,  the  loss  of  which,  from  a  philological 
point  of  view,  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  His  muse  must  be  con- 
sidered as  at  home  in  the  salons  and  fashionable  coteries  of  the 
great  Though  his  style  is  so  facile,  it  is  by  no  means  simple. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  mqst  artificial  ever  created,  and 
could  never  have  been  attained  at  all  but  by  a  natural  aptitude, 
backed  by  hard  study,  amid  highly-polished  surroundings  from 
childhood.  These  Ovid  had,  and  he  wielded  lus  brilliant  instru- 
ment to  perfection.  What  euphuism  was  to  the  Elizabethan 
courtiers,  what  the  langue  gcUante  was  to  the  court  of  Louis  XIV*., 
the  mythological  dialect  was  to  the  gay  chrcles  of  aristocratic  Eoma^ 

^  Snch  names  as  MeaaaUif  Oraecinus,  Fompeius,  OoUa,  FaHus  Maximus, 
occur  in  Iub  Epistles. 

'  This  eontinual  dwelling  on  mythological  allusions  is  sometimes  qnito 
indicrons,  e,g.f  when  he  sees  the  Hellespont  frozen  over,  his  first  thonght  is^ 
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It  was  select,  polished,  and  spiced  with  a  flavour  ol  profanity. 
Hence,  Ovid  could  never  be  a  popular  poet^  for  a  poet  to  be  really 
popnlu  must  be  either  serious  or  genuinely  humorous ;  whereas 
Ovid  is  neither.  His  irony,  exquisitely  ludicrous  to  those  who 
can  appreciate  it,  falls  flat  upon  less  cultivated  minds,  and  the  lack 
of  strength  that  lies  beneath  his  smooth  exterior^  would  unflt  him, 
even  if  his  immorality  did  not  stand  in  the  way,  for  satisfying  or 
even  pleasing  the  mass  of  mankind. 

The  Ibis  and  HalieuHcon  were  composed  during  his  exile ;  the 
former  is  a  satiric  attack  upon  a  person  now  unknown,  the  latter  a 
prosaic  account  of  the  flsh  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  TomL 

Appended  to  Ovid's  works  are  several  graceful  poems  which 
have  put  forward  a  claim  to  be  his  workmanship.  His  great 
populuity  among  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians  both  in  Home 
and  the  provinces,  caused  many  imitations  to  be  circulated  under 
his  name.  The  most  ancient  of  these  is  the  Nux  eUgia,  which,  if 
not  Ovid's,  must  be  veiy  shortly  posterior  to  him ;  it  is  the  com- 
plaint of  a  walnut  tiee  on  the  harsh  treatment  it  has  to  suffer, 
sometimes'  in  veiy  difficult  verse,^  but  not  inelegant  Some  of  the 
Friapeia  are  also  attributed  to  him,  perhaps  with  reason;  the 
Consolatio  ad  Liviam,  on  the  death  of  Drusus,  is  a  clever  produc- 
tion of  the  Eenaissance  period,  full;  of  reminiscences  of  Ovid's 
verse,  much  as  the  CHria  is  filled  with  reminiscences  of  Yirgil^ 

Ovid  was  the  most  brilliant  figure  in  a  gay  circle  of  eiotic  and 
epic  poets,  many  of  whom  he  has  handed  down  in  his  HSpistles^ 
others  have  transmitted  a  few  fragments  by  which  we  can  estimate 
their  power.  The  eldest  was  Ponticus,  who  is  also  mentioned  by 
Propertius  as  an  epic  writer  of  some  pretensions.  Another  was 
Maobr,  whose  ambition  led  him  to  group  together  the  epic  legends 
antecedent  and  subsequent  to  those  narrated  in  the  Iliad  and 

*'  Winter  was  the  time  for  Leander  to  have  gone  to  Hero :  there  would  have 
Ibeen  no  fear  of  drowning ! " 

^  His  abject  flattery  oi  Angnstns  hardly  needs  remark.  It  was  becoming 
the  regular  coort  language  to  address  him  as  JupiUr  or  Tanana:  when  Virgin 
at  the  very  time  that  Octavios's  hands  were  red  with  the  proscriptions,  could 
call  him  a  god  {semper  erU  J)eus\  we  cannot  wonder  at  Ovid  fifty  years  later 
doing  the  same. 

'  S.g.  69-90. 

*  We  may  notice  with  regard  to  the  Oiris  that  it  is  very  mnch  in  Qyid's 
manner,  though  far  inferior.    I  think  it  may  be  fixed  with  certainty  to  a 

Sriod  sncceeaing  the  publication  of  the  Metamorphoses.  The  address  to 
essala,  v.  54,  is  a  mere  blind.  The  goddess  Sophia  indicates  a  later  view 
than  Ovid,  but  not  necessariljr  post- Augustan.  The  goddess  Grataeis  (from 
the  eleventh  Odyssey),  v.  67,  is  a  novelty.  The  frivolous  and  pedantic  object 
of  the  poem  (to  set  right  a  confusion  in  the  mytiis),  makes  it  possible  that 
it  was  produced  under  the  blighting  government  of  Tiberius.  Its  continual 
imitations  make  it  almost  a  Virgilian  Cento, 
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Odysaey.  There  was  a  Fompeius  Macer,  an  excellent  man,  who 
with  his  son  committed  suicide  under  Tiherius,^  his  daughter 
haying  been  accused  of  high  treason,  and  unable  to  clear  herself. 
The  son  is  probably  identical  with  this  friend  of  Ovid'&  SabinuBi 
another  of  his  intimates,  who  wrote  answers  to  the  Heroides^  was 
equallj  conspicuous  in  heroic  poetry.  The  title  of  his  poem  is 
not  known.  Some  think  it  was  Troezen  -^  but  the  text  is  corrupt 
Ovid  implies^  that  his  rescripts  to  the  Heraides  were  complete;  it 
is  a  misfortune  that  we  have  lost  them.  The  three  poems  tibat 
bear  the  title  of  A.  Sabini  Epistolae,  and  are  often  bound  with  Ovid's 
works,  are  the  production  of  an  Italian  scholar  of  the  fifteenth 
centu^.  TuTiCANUs,  who  was  bom  in  the  same  year  with  Ovid, 
and  may  perhaps  have  been  the  author  of  Tibullus's  third  book,  is 
included  in  the  last  epistle  from  Fontus^  among  epic  bards. 
Cornelius  Sbverus,  a  better  versifier  than  poet^^  wrote  a  Sicilian 
War,^  of  which  the  first  book  was  extremely  good.  In  it  occurred 
the  verses  on  the  death  of  Cicero,  quoted  by  the  elder  Seneca^ 
with  approbation : 

Oraqtie  magnaniinam  spirantia  paene  viroram 
la  rostris  iacuere  auls :  sed  enim  abstulit  omuifl^ 
Tanquam  aola  foret,  rapti  Ciceronis  imago. 
Tanc  redeunt  atiimlB  inf^entia  consalis  acta 
Iturataeqne  manna  deprenaaque  foedera  noxae 
Patricinmqne  nefaa  exttiictum  :  poena  Cethegi 
Beiectoaque  redit  votia  Catiliua  nefandla. 
Quid  favor  ant  coetoa,  pleni  quid  honoribna  annl 
Profnerant  ?  aacria  ezculta  quid  artibna  aet4ia  I 
Abstulit  una  diea  aevi  decna,  ictaqne  luctu 
Conticntt  Latiae  triatia  facnndia  linguae. 
Unica  aollicitia  quondam  tutela  aaliiaque, 
E^gium  aemper  patris  caput,  ille  aenatua 
Yindex,  ille  fori,  legum  ritusque  togaeque, 
Pnblica  vox  aaeyia  aoternnm  oomutuit  armia. 
Informea  voltna  aparaamque  cruore  nefundo 
Canitiem  aacraaque  manua  operumque  miuutras 
Tantorum  pedibua  civia  proiecta  auperbia 
Proculcavit  ovana  uec  Inurica  fata  deoaque 
Beapexit     Nnllo  luet  hoc  Antoniua  aevo. 
Hoc  ncc  in  Emathio  mitia  victoria  Perae, 
Kec  te,  dire  Syphax,  non  fecerat  hoate  Philippo ; 
Inque  triumphato  ludibria  cnncta  lugurtha 
Afuerant,  noatraeqne  cadena  ferua  Hannibal  irae 
Membra  tamen  Stygiaa  tulit  inviolata  aub  umbroa. 

From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  he  was  a  poet  of  considerable 
power.     Another  epicist  of  some  celebrity,  whom  Quintilian 

*  Tac.  Ann.  vL  18.  •  Pont  IV.  xvi.  »  Am.  II.  xvilL  27. 

*  IV.xvi.  27.  *  Quint.  X.  L  89. 

*  I,e.  that  waged  with  Sextna  Tompcy.  ^  Suaa.  vL  -6. 
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thought  worih  reading,  -was  Pkdo  Albinoyanus  ;  ho  was  also  an 
epigrammatist,  and  in  conversation  lemarkable  for  his  brilliant  wit 
l^eie  is  an  Albinns  mentioned  by  Piiscian  who  is  perhaps  in- 
tended for  him.  Other  poets  referred  to  in  the  long  list  which 
closes  the  letters  from  Fontus  are  Eufus,  Labous,  probably  the 
perfidious  friend  of  Gallus  so  mercilessly  sketched  by  Bekker, 
CIamerinus,  Lupus,  and  Montanus.  All  these  are  little  more  than 
jiames  for  us.  The  references  to  them  in  succeeding  writers  will  be 
foimd  in  TeufieL  Eabirius  is  worth  remarking  for  the  extra- 
ordinary impression  he  made  on  his  contemporaries.  Ovid  speaks 
of  him  as  Magni  Bahirivs  oria^  a  high  compliment ;  and  Yelleius 
Paterculus  goes  so  far  as  to  couple  him  with  Virgil  as  the  best 
representative  of  Augustan  poetry  I  His  Alexandrian  War  was 
perhaps  drawn  from  his  own  experience,  though,  if  so,  he  must 
have  been  a  very  young  man  at  &e  time. 

From  an  allusion  in  Ovid^  we  gather  that  Gratius^  was  a  poet 
of  the  later  Augustan  age.  His  work  on  the  chase  (Oynegetica)  has 
come  down  to  us  impe^eci  It  contains  little  to  interest^  notwith- 
standing the  attractiveness  of  its  subject:  but  in  truth  all  didactic 
poets  after  Virgil  are  without  freshness,  and  seem  depressed  rather 
than  inspired  by  his  success.  After  alluding  to  man's  early 
attempts  to  subdue  wild  beasts,  first  by  bodily  strength,  then  by 
rude  weapons,  he  shows  the  gradual  dominion  of  reason  in  this  as 
in  other  human  actions.  Diana  is  also  made  responsible  for  the 
huntsman's  craft,  and  a  short  mythological  digression  follows. 
Then  comes  a  description  of  the  chase  itself,  and  the  implements 
and  weapons  used  in  it.  The  list  of  trees  fitted  for  speaishafts 
(128-149),  one  of  the  best  passages,  will  show  his  debt  to  the 
Geargics — ^more  than  half  ^e  Imes  show  traces  of  imitation. 
Next  we  have  the  different  breeds  of  dogs,  their  training,  their 
•diseases,  and  general  supervision  discussed^  and  after  a  digression 
or  two— the  best  being  a  catalogue  of  the  evils  of  luxury — ^the 
poem  (as  we  possess  it)  ends  witli  an  account  of  the  horses  best 
fitted  for  hunting.  The  technical  details  are  carefully  given,  and 
would  probably  have  had  some  value;  but  there  is  scarcely  a 
trace  of  poetic  enthusiasm,  and  only  a  moderate  elevation  of 
style. 

The  last  Augustan  poet  we  shall  notice  is  M.  I^Ianilius,  whose 
dry  subject  has  caused  him  to  meet  with  very  general  neglect. 
His  date  was  considered  doubtful,  but  Jacob  has  shown  that  he 
began  to  write  towards  the  close  of  Augustus's  reign.     The  first 

^  Pont  VI.  xvL  5.  «  Pont.  VI.  rvi.  84. 

'  The  name  Faliscns  1b  generally  attached  to  him,  but  apparently  without 
any  certain  authority. 
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book  refers  to  the  defeat  of  Varus  ^  (7  A.D.),  to  which,  therefore,  it 
must  be  subsequent,  and  the  fourth  book  contemplates  Augustus 
as  still  alive,^  though  Tiberius  had  already  been  named  as  his  suc- 
cessor.' The  fifth  book  must  have  appeared  after  the  interval  of 
Augustus's  death ;  and  from  one  passage  which  seems  to  allude 
to  &e  destruction  of  Pompey's  theatre,^  Jacob  argues  that  it  was 
written  as  late  as  22  a.d.  The  danger  of  treating  a  subject  on 
which  the  emperor  had  his  own  very  decided  yiews^  may  have 
deterred  [Manilius  from  completing  his  work.  Literature  of  all 
kinds  was  silent  under  the  tyrant's  gloomy  frown,  and  the  weak 
style  of  this  last  book  seems  to  reflect  the  depressed  mind  of  itd 
author. 

The  birth  and  parentage  of  Manilius  are  not  known.  That  he 
was  a  foreigner  is  probable,  both  from  the  imcouthness  of  his  styld 
at  the  outset,  and  from  the  decided  improvement  in  it  that  can  be 
traced  through  succeeding  books.  Eentley  thought  him  an  Asiatic; 
if  so,  however,  his  lack  of  florid  ornament  would  be  strange.  It 
is  more  likely  that  he  was  an  African.  But  the  question  id  com- 
plicated by  the  corrupt  state  of  his  text,  by  the  obscurity  of  his 
subject,  and  by  the  very  incomplete  knowledge  of  it  displayed  by 
the  author.  It  was  not  considered  necessary  to  have  mastered  a 
subject  to  treat  of  it  in  didactic  verse.  Cicero  expressly  instances 
Aratus^  as  a  man  who,  with  scarce  any  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
exercised  a  legitimate  poetical  ingenuity  by  versifying  such  know- 
ledge as  he  had.  These  various  causes  make  Manilius  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  authors.  Few  can  wade  through  the  mingled 
solecisms  in  language  and  mistakes  in  science,  the  empty  verbiage 
that  dilates  on  a  platitude  in  one  place,  and  the  jejune  abstract 
that  hurries  over  a  knotty  argument  in  another,  without  regretting 
that  so  unreadable  a  poet  should  have  been  preserved.^ 

1  I.  898.  •  IV.  985.  «  lb.  764.  <  V.  618. 

^  Manilins  hints  at  the  general  dislike  of  Tiberius  in  one  or  two  obscure 
passages,  t,g,  I.  455 ;  II.  290, 253 ;  where  the  epithets  tortus^  pronua,  applied 
to  Capricorn,  which  was  Tiberius's  star,  hint  at  his  character  and  his  dis- 
grace.    Cf.  also,  I.  926.  *  De  Or.  I.  16. 

7  It  may  interest  the  reader  to  catalogue  some  of  his  peculiarities.  We 
find  adrruia  moenibtu  arma  (ir.  87),  a  phrase  nnknown  to  military  language; 
ambifftt^usterrae  (II.  231),  agilea  metae  Phodfi  (I.  199)=oircum  quas  agiliter 
se  vertit;  Holertia  facU  artea  (I.  78)=inyenit.  Attempts  at  brevity  like 
fallenU  solo  (I.  240)— Soli  decli vitas  nos  longitudine  faUens  ;  Moemaferens 
(1. 781 ) —muralem  coronam ;  inaeqtiaUs  Cydades  (iv.  637),  i.6.  ablnaequalibus 
procellis  vexatae,  a  reminiscence  finom  uor.  (Od.  II.  ix.  8).  Constructions 
verging  on  the  illegitimate,  as  acUi,  quae  poena  sequetwr  (iv.  21Q)\nota  aperire 
viam,  sc  sidera  (1.  81);  Sibi  mtllo  monstratUe  loquuMur  Neptwno  deberc  genus 
<II.  228);  Suut  for  eius  (IV.  885);  noslrumquepareniem  Pars  sua  perspicimus. 
The  number  might  be  indefinitely  increased.    See  Jacob's  full  index 
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And  yet  his  book  is  not  altogether  without  interest.  The  suIk 
ject  is  called  Aatronomyy  but  should  lather  be  called  Astrology^ 
for  moie  than  half  the  space  is  taken  up  with  those  baseless 
theories  of  sidereal  influence  which  belong  to  the  imaginary  side 
of  the  science.  But  in  the  exordia  and  perorations  to  the  several 
books,  as  well  as  in  sundry  digressions,  may  be  f  oimd  matter  of 
greater  value,  embodying  tiie  poet's  views  on  the  great  questions, 
of  philosophy.^  On  the  whole  he  must  be  reckoned  as  a  Stoic, 
though  not  a  strictly  dogmatic  one.  He  begins  by  giving  the- 
diflerent  views  as  to  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  lays  it  down  that 
on  these  points  truth  cannot  be  attained.  The  universe,  he  goe& 
on  to  say,  rests  on  no  material  basis,  much  less  need  we  suppose- 
the  earth  to  need  one.  Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  whirl  about  with- 
out any  support ;  earth  therefore  may  well  be  supposed  to  do  the 
same.  The  earth  is  the  centre  of  the  universe,  whose  motions  are 
circular  and  imitate  those  of  the  gods.^  The  universe  is  not. 
finite  as  some  Stoics  assert^  for  its  roundness  (which  is  proved  by 
Chrysippus)  implies  infinity.  Lucretius  is  wrong  in  denying 
antipodes ;  they  follow  naturally  from  &e  globular  shape,  from 
which  also  we  may  naturally  infer  that  seas  bind  together,  as  well 
as  separate,  nations.^  All  this  system  is  held  together  by  a 
spiritual  force,  which  he  calls  Grod,  governing  according  to  the 
law  of  reason.^  He  next  describes  the  Zodiac  and  enumerates  the 
chief  stars  with  their  influences.  Following  the  teaching  of 
Hegesianax,^  he  declares  that  those  which  bear  human  names  are 
superior  to  those  named  after  beasts  or  inanimate  things.  The 
study  of  the  stars  was  a  gift  direct  from  heaven.  Kings  first,  and 
after  them  priests,  were  guided  to  search  for  wisdom,  and  now 
Augustus,  who  is  both  supreme  ruler  and  supreme  pontiff,  follows, 
his  divine  father  in  cultivating  this  great  science.  Mentioning 
some  of  the  legends  which  recount  the  transformations  of  mortals 
into  stars,  he  asserts  that  t&ey  must  not  be  understood  in  toa 
gross  a  sense.^  Nothing  is  more  wonderful  than  the  orderly 
movement  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  He  who  has  contemplated 
this  eternal  order  cannot  believe  the  Epicurean  doctrine.     Human 

1  These  are  worth  reading.  They  aie— I.  1-250,  483-539  ;  II.  1-150, 
72d-970 ;  lit.  1-42  ;  lY.  1-118  (the  most  elaborate  of  all),  866-935 ;  Y. 
540-619,  the  acoonnt  of  PeraenB  and  Andromeda. 

'  A  hint  borrowed  from  Plato's  Timaevs. 

*  I.  246.  An  instance  of  ^a  physical  conclusion  influencing  moral  or 
political  ones.  The  theory  that  seas  separate  countries  has  luways  gone 
with  a  lack  of  progress,  and  vvo$  vena. 

*  Vis  animae  divina  regU^  aacroqw  meaiu  Conapirat  deus  et  ttxUa  raJbioni&t 
gubenuU  (1. 1250). 

»  Hyg.  P.A.  ii.  li.  •!  458. 
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geneiationB  pass  away,  but  the  earth  and  the  stars  abide  for  ever. 
Surely  the  universe  is  divine.  Passing  on  to  the  milky  way,  he  gives 
two  fanciful  theories  of  its  origin,  one  that  it  is  the  rent  burnt  by 
Phaethon  through  the  firmament^  the  other  that  it  is  milk  from 
the  breast  of  Jxino.  As  to  its  consistency,  he  wavers  between  the 
view  that  it  is  a  closely  packed  company  of  stars,  and  the  more 
poetical  one  that  it  is  formed  by  the  white-robed  souls  of  the  just 
This  last  theoiy  leads  hini  to  recount  in  a  dull  catalogue  the  well- 
worn  list  of  Greek  and  Eoman  heroes.  Comets  are  mysterious 
bodies,  whose  origin  is  unknown.  The  universe  is  full  of  fiery 
particles  ever  tending  towards  conglomeration,  and  perhaps  their 
impact  forms  comets.  Whether  natural  or  supernatural,  one 
thmg  is  certain — ^they  are  never  without  effect  on  mankind. 

In  the  second  book  he  begins  by  a  complaint  that  the  list  of 
-attractive  subjects  is  exhausted.  This  incites  him  to  essay  an 
imtried  path,  from  which  he  hopes  to  reap  no  stolen  laurels  ^  as 
the  bard  of  the  universe !  ^  He  next  expounds  the  doctrine  of 
«in  ever-present  spirit  moving  the  mass  of  matter,  in  language 
reflected  from  the  sixth  Aeneid.  Men  must  not  seek  for  mathe- 
matical demonstration.  Considerations  of  analogy  are  enough  to 
awaken  conviction.  The  fact  that^  e.g,,  shell-flsh  are  affected  by 
the  moon,  and  that  all  land  creatures  depend  on  solar  influence, 
should  forbid  us  to  dissociate  earth  from  heaven,  or  man's  activity 
from  the  providence  of  the  gods.  How  coidd  man  have  any 
Imowledge  of  deity  unless  he  partook  of  its  nature  ?  The  rest  of 
the  book  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  different  kinds  of  stars,  their 
several  attributes,  and  their  astrological  classification,  ending  with 
the  Dodecatemorion  and  Odotopos. 

The  third  book,  after  a  short  and  offensively  allusive  descrip- 
tion of  the  labours  of  preceding  poets,  sketches  the  twelve  athla 
or  accidents  of  human  life,  to  each  of  which  is  assigned  its  special 
guardian  influence.  It  then  passes  to  the  horoscope,  which  it 
treats  at  length,  giving  minute  and  various  directions  how  to  draw 
it  The  extreme  importance  attached  to  this  process  by  Tiberius, 
and  the  growing  frequency  with  which,  on  every  occasion,  Chal- 
deans and  Astrologers  were  now  consulted,  made  the  poet  specially 
careful  to  treat  this  subject  with  clearness  and  precision.  It  is 
accordingly  the  most  readable  of  all  the  purelytechnical  parts  of 
the  work.  The  account  of  the  tropics,  with  which  the  book  closes, 
is  singularly  inaccurate,  but  contains  some  rather  elegant  descrip- 
tions :  ^  at  ihe  tropic  of  Cancer  summer  always  reigns,  at  Capricorn 
there  is  perpetual  winter.      The  book  here  breaks  off  quite 

>  n.  58.  >  MuncU  Fates,  XL  148. 

•  Kg,  that  of  spring,  V.  652-668. 
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abruptly;  apparently  lie  intended  to  compose  the  epilogue  at 
some  future  time,  but  had  no  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

The  exordium  to  the  fourth  book,  which  sometimes  rises  into 
eloquence,  glorifies  fate  as  the  ultimate  divine  power,  but  denies 
it  either  will  or  personality.  He  fortifies  his  argument,  according 
to  his  wont,  by  a  historical  catalogue,  which  exemplifies  the 
harshness  that^  except  in  philosophical  digressions,  rarely  leaves  his 
style.  Then  follow  the  horoscopic  properties  of  the  Zodiacal 
constellations,  the  various  reasons  for  desiring  to  be  bom  under 
one  star  rather  than  another,  a  sort  of  horoscopico-zodiacal  account 
of  the  world,  its  physical  geography,  and  the  properties  of  the 
zones.  These  give  occasion  for  some  graphic  touches  of  history 
and  legend ;  the  diction  of  this  book  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
preceding  three,  but  the  wisdom  is  questionable  which  reserves 
the  "  good  wine ''  imtil  so  late.  Passing  on  to  the  ecliptic,  he  drags 
in  the  legends  of  Deucalion,  Phaethon,  and  others,  which  he  treats 
in  a  rhetorical  way,  and  concludes  the  book  with  an  appeal  to 
man's  reason,  and  to  the  necessity  of  allowing  the  mental  eye  free 
vision.  Somewhat  inconsistently  with  the  half-religious  attitude 
of  the  first  and  second  books,  he  here  preaches  once  more  the 
doctrine  of  irresistible  fate,  which  to  most  of  the  Eoman  poets 
occupies  the  place  of  God.  The  poem  practically  ends  here.  He 
himself  implies  at  the  opening  of  Book  Y.,  that  most  poets  would 
not  have  pursued  the  theme  further ;  apparently  he  is  led  on  by  his 
interest  in  the  subject^  or  by  the  barrenness  of  his  invention 
which  could  suggest  no  other.  The  book,  which  is  unfinished, 
contains  a  description  of  various  stars,  with  legends  interspersed 
in  which  a  more  ambitious  style  appears,  and  a  taste  which, 
though  rhetorical  and  pedantic,  is  more  chastened  than  in  the 
earlier  books. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  resume  that  the  poem  discusses 
several  questions  of  great  interest.  Bising  above  the  technicali> 
ties  of  the  science,  Manilius  tries  to  preach  a  theory  of  the 
universe  which  shall  displace  that  given  by  Lucretius.  He  is  a 
Stoic  combating  an  Epicurean.  A  close  study  of  Lucretius  is 
evidenced  by  numerous  passages,^  and  the  earnestness  of  his  moral 
conclusions  imitates,  though  it  does  not  approach  in  impressive* 
ness,  that  of  the  great  Epicurean.  Occasionally  he  imitatea 
Horace,^  much  more  often  Virgil,  and,  in  the  legends,  Ovid.^ 

^  S.g.  the  tranritions  Nunc  age  (iii  48),  JBt  quoniam  dictum  est  (iii  885); 
TerHpe  (iv.  818),  &c ;  the  frequent  use  of  alliteration  (L  7»  52,  57,  59,  68» 
84,  116,  &c.) ;  of  asyndeton  (i.  84 ;  ii.  6) ;  polysyndeton  (i.  99,  eqq,), 

^  Kg.  pedibus  quid  iungere  certU  (iii.  85). 

*  B.g»  m  those  of  Phaethon,  and  Peisens  and  Andromeda. 
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His  technical  numipTilation  of  the  hexameter  is  good,  thongli 
tinged  Tnth  monotony.  Occasionallj  he  indulges  in  hcenses  which 
mark  a  deficient  ear  ^  or  an  imperfect  comprehension  of  the  theory 
^f  quantity.^  He  has  few  archaisms,'  few  Greek  words,  consider- 
ing the  exigencies  of  his  subject,  and  his  vocabulary  ia  greatly 
superior  to  his  syntax;  the  rhetorical  colouring  which  pervades 
the  work  shows  that  he  was  educated  in  the  later  taste  of  the 
schools,  and  neither  could  understand  nor  desired  to  reproduce  the 
fiimpUcity  of  Lucretius  or  VirgiL* 

^  E,g.  alia  proaeminai  maua  (L  90) ;  indggpedes  (ii.  155),  he, 

'  FadBad(L  10);  caelum  et  (L  795);  conor  et(tn  thesi,  iit  8);  pfLdent 
<iy.  408). 

*E,g,  clepeisset  (L  25);  itiner(L  88);  oompagine  (I  719);  sorti  abl 
<L  818);  audireqne(ii.  479). 

^  E.g.  the  plague  so  depopulated  Athens  that  (iL  891)  de  tanto  quomdam 
poptUo  vtx  coniigit  hereal  At  the  battle  of  Actiam  (iL  916);  ii»  /V>iU» 
JiVMsUvs  reeUr  Olympi  / 


CHAPTEB  V. 

F&OSB-imiTEBS  OF  THB  AuGUSTAN  PERIOD. 

■ 

PuBLio  oratory,  which  had  held  the  first  rank  among  studies 
mider  the  Eepublic,  was  now,  as  we  have  said,  ahnost  extinct  In 
the  earlier  part  of  Augustus's  reign,  Pollio  and  Messala  for  a  time 
preserved  some  of  the  traditions  of  freedom,  but  both  found  it 
impossible  to  maiutAiTi  their  position*  Messala  retired  into 
dignified  seclusion;  Pollio  devoted  himself  to  other  kinds  of 
composition.  Somewhat  later  we  find  Mbssalinus,  the  son  of 
Messala,  noted  for  his  eloquent  pleading;  but  as  he  inherited 
none  of  those  moral  qualities  which  had  made  his  father  dangerous, 
Augustus  permitted  him  to  exercise  his  talent  He  was  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Ovid^  from  whom  we  leam  details  of  his  life ; 
but  he  frittered  away  his  powers  on  trifling  jests  ^  and  extempore 
versifying.  The  only  other  name  worthy  of  mention  is  Q. 
Hatebius,  who  from  an  orator  became  a  noted  declaimer.  The 
testimonies  to  his  excellence  vary ;  Seneca,  who  had  often  heard 
him,  speaks  of  the  wonderful  volubility,  more  Greek  than  Boman, 
which  in  him  amounted  to  a  fault  Tacitus  gives  him  higher 
praise,  but  admits  that  his  writings  do  not  answer  to  his  living 
lame,  a  persuasive  manner  and  sonorous  voice  having  been  indis- 
pensable ingredients  in  his  oratory.^  The  activity  before  given  to 
the  state  was  now  transferred  to  tiLe  basilica.  But  as  the  full  sway 
<of  rhetoric  was  not  established  until  quite  the  close  of  Augustus's 
reign,  we  shall  reserve  our  account  of  it  for  the  next  book,  merely 
noticing  the  chief  rhetoricians  who  flourished  at  this  time.  The 
most  eminent  were  Poboius  Latro,  Fusons  Abellius,  and 
Albugius  Silus,  who  are  frequently  quoted  by  Seneca;  EnTnins 
Lupus,'  who  was  somewhat  younger;  and  Senega,  the  father  of 

^  He  was  aa  adept  in  the  res  culiruxria,    Tac.  An.  vL  7,  bitterly  notes  hia 
d^^eracy. 

•  ^HaUrU  canonun  illad  et  pioflnens  com  ipso  sinrnl  eztinctum  est, 
Ann.  iv.  61. 

'  The  author  of  two  books  on  fignres  of  speech,  an  abridged  translation  of 
the  work  of  Qorgias,  a  contemporaiy  Greek  rhetorician. 
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the  cdebiated  philosopher.^  Euscns  was  an  Asiatici  and  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  first  who  declaimed  in  Latin.  Foreign  pro- 
fessors had  previously  exercised  their  own  and  their  pupils' 
ingenuity  in  Greek ;  Cicero  had  almost  invaiiably  declaimed  in 
that  language^  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  much 
less  harmful  practice;  but  now  the  bombast  and  glitter  of  the 
Asiatic  style  flaunted  itself  in  the  latin  tongue,  and  found  in  the 
increasing  number  of  provincials  from  Gaul  and  Spain  a  body  of 
admirers  who  cultivated  it  with  enthusiasm.  Ci^Tius  PiuSy  a 
native  of  Smyrna,  espoused  the  same  florid  style,  and  was  even 
preferred  by  his  audience  to  such  men  as  PoUio  and  Messala.  Ta 
us  the  extracts  from  these  authors,  preserved  in  Seneca,  present  the 
most  wearisome  monotony,  but  contemporary  criticism  found  in 
them  many  grades  of  excellence.  The  most  celebrated  of  all  was 
Porcius  Latro,  who,  like  Seneca  himself,  came  from  Spain. 
There  is  a  special  character  about  the  Spanish  literary  genius 
which  will  be  more  prominent  in  the  next  generation.  At  pie- 
sent  it  had  not  sufficiently  amalgamated  with  the  old  Latin  cul- 
ture to  shine  in  the  higher  branches.  But  in  the  rhetorical 
schools  it  gradually  leavened  taste  by  its  attractive  qualities,  and 
men  like  Latro  must  be  regarded  as  wielding  immense  influence 
on  Eoman  style,  though  somewhat  in  the  background,  much  as 
Antipho  influenced  the  oratory  of  Athens. 

Annaeus  Seneca  of  Cordvba  (Cordova),^  the  father  of  Novatns, 
Seneca,  and  Mela  the  father  of  Lucan,  belonged  to  the  equestrian 
order,  was  bom  probably  about  54  b.o.  and  lived  on  until  after 
the  death  of  Tiberius.^  The  greater  part  of  this  long  life,  longer 
even  than  Yarro's,  was  spent  in  the  profession  of  eloquence,  for 
which  in  youth  he  prepared  himself  by  studying  the  manner  of 
the  most  renowned  masters.  Cicero  alone  he  was  not  fortunate 
enough  to  hear,  the  civil  wars  having  necessitated  his  withdrawal 
to  Spain.^  He  does  not  appear  to  have  visited  Bome  more  than 
tvdce,  but  he  shows  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rhetoricians  of 
the  capital,  whence  we  conclude  that  his  residence  extended  over 
some  time.'^  The  stem  discipline  of  Caesar's  wars  had  taught  the 
Spaniards  somethiug  of  Eoman  severity,  and  Seneca  seema  tc^ 
have  adopted  with  a  good  will  the  maxims  of  Eoman  life.*  He 
possessed  that  Han  with  which  young  races  often  cany  all  before 

^  Seneca  and  Qnintflian  qaoto  nmnerous  other  names,  as  PcMienuB^  l^nn* 
prius.  Silo,  Papirius  Flavianus,  Alftus  Flavua,  fcc.  The  reader  should  com* 
salt  Teoffel,  where  all  that  is  known  of  these  worthies  is  given. 

'  The  pmenomen  M.  is  often  given  to  him,  bat  withont  aathorit^. 

»  Probably  nntil  88  A.D.         *  Contr.  L  piaef.  ii.        •  See  Teaflfel,  f  261 

*  His  son  speaks  of  his  home  as  arUiqua  et  aevera. 
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them  when  fhey  give  the  fresh  vigour  of  their  understanding  to 
master  an  existing  system ;  his  memory,  as  he  himself  tells  ns, 
was  so  prodigious  that  he  could  recite  2000  names  correctly  after 
once  hearing  them;^  and,  Tnth  the  taste  for  showy  ornament 
which  his  race  has  always  erinced,  he  must  have  launched  himself 
without  misgiving  into  the  competition  of  the  schools.  !N'everthe- 
less,  in  his  old  age,  when  he  came  to  look  hack  on  his  life,  he 
felt  half  ashamed  of  its  results.  His  sons  had  asked  him  to  write 
a  critical  account  of  the  greatest  rhetoricians  he  had  known ;  he 
gladly  acceded  to  their  wish,  and  has  emhodied  in  his  work  vast 
numbers  of  extracts,  drawn  either  from  memory  or  rough  notes, 
6pecifying  the  manner  in  which  each  professor  treated  his  theme ; 
he  then  adds  his  own  judgment  on  their  merits,  often  interspers- 
ing the  more  tedious  discussions  with  ban^mots  or  literary  anec- 
dotes. The  most  readable  portions  are  the  prefaces,  where  he 
writes  in  his  own  person  in  the  unaffected  epistolary  style.  We 
leom  from  them  many  particulars  about  the  lives  of  the  great 
rhetores  and  the  state  of  taste  and  literary  education.  But  in  the 
preface  to  the  tenth  book  (the  last  of  the  series)  he  expresses  an 
utter  weariness  of  a  subject  which  not  even  the  reminiscences  of 
happier  days  could  invest  with  serious  interest  There  are  no 
indications  that  Seneca  rose  to  the  first  eminence.  His  extrar 
ordinary  memory,  diligence,  and  virtuous  habits  gained  him 
respect  from  his  pupils  and  the  intimacy  of  the  great  But  there 
IB  nothing  in  his  writings  to  show  a  man  of  more  than  average 
capacity,  who,  having  been  thrown  all  his  life  in  an  artificial  and 
narrowing  profession,  has  lost  the  power  of  taking  a  vigorous 
interest  in  things,  and  acquired  the  habit  of  looking  at  questions 
from  what  we  might  call  the  examinm^a  point  of  view,  "We 
have  remains  of  two  sets  of  compositions  by  him ;  Controverstcce, 
or  legal  questions  discussed  by  way  of  practice  for  actual  cases, 
divided  into  ten  books,  of  which  about  half  are  preserved ;  and 
Suasoriae,   or  imaginary  themes,   such  as  those    ridiculed  by 

Juvenal :  * 

"  Consilitim  dedimns  Bullae,  priratns  ut  altnm 
Dormirei." 

These  last  are  printed  first  in  our  editions,  because,  being  abstract 
in  character  and  not  calling  for  any  special  knowledge,  they  were 
better  suited  for  beginners.  The  style  of  the  book  varies.  In 
the  prefaces  it  is  not  inelegant,  and  shows  few  traces  of  the 
decline,  but  in  the  excerpts  from  Latro  and  Fuscus  (which  are 

^  Caesar,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  greatW  strack  with  the  atteiitir<ii 
given  to  the  cultiyation  of  the  memory  in  the  l)raidical  ooU^ges  of  OaoL 
•Sat  i  16. 
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perhaps  nearly  in  their  own  words)  we  observe  the  silyer  Latinity' 
already  predominant      Much  is  written  in  a  very  compressed 
manner,  reading  like  notes  of  a  lecture  or  a  table  of  contents. 
There  is,  however,  a  geniality  about  the  old  man  which  renders 
him,  even  when  uninteresting,  not  altogether  unpleasing. 

We  pass  from  rhetoric  to  history,  and  here  we  meet  with  one  of 
the  great  names  of  Boman  letters,  the  most  eloquent  of  all 
historians,  Titus  Livius  Patavinub.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth 
is  disputed,  but  may  be  referred  to  59  or  57  b.o.  at  Patavium 
(Padua),  a  populous  and  important  town,  no  less  renowned  for  its 
strict  morals  than  for  its  opulence.^  Little  is  known  of  his  life, 
but  he  seems  to  have  been  of  noble  birth ;  his  relative,  C.  Cor- 
nelius, took  the  auspices  at  Pharsalia,  and  the  aristocratic  tinge 
which,  pervades  his  work  would  lead  to  the  same  inference. 
Padua  was  a  bustling  place,  where  public-speaking  was  rife, 
and  aptitude  for  affairs  common;  thus  livy  was  nursed  in 
eloquence  and  in  scenes  of  human  activity.  I^othing  tended 
to  turn  his  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  nature — at  least  we  see 
no  signs  of  it  in  his  work, — ^his  conceptions  of  national  develop- 
ment were  uncomplicated  by  reference  to  the  share  that  physical 
conditions  have  in  moulding  it;  man  alone,  and  man  as  in  all 
respects  self -determining,  has  interest  for  him.  His  gifts  are  pre- 
eminently those  of  an  orator;  the  talent  for  developing  an  idea, 
for  expkuning  events  as  an  orderly  sequence,  for  establishing 
conclusions,  for  moving  the  feelings,  for  throwing  himself  into  a 
cause,  for  clothing  his  arguments  in  noble  language,  shine  con- 
spicuous in  his  work,  while  he  has  the  good  &ith,  sincerity,  and 
patriotism  which  mark  off  the  orator  from  the  mere  advocate.  For 
some  years  he  remained  at  Padua  studying  philosophy^  and  prac- 
tising as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  declaiming  after  the  manner  of 
Seneca  and  his  contemporaries.  Beference  is  made  to  these 
declamations  by  Seneca  and  Quintilian,  and  no  doubt  they  were 
worth  preserving  as  a  grade  in  his  intellectual  progress  and  as 
having  helped  to  produce  the  artistic  elaborateness  of  his  speeches. 
In  31  B.a  or  thereabouts,  he  came  to  Bome,  where  he  speedily 
rose  into  favour.  But  though  a  courtier,  he  was  no  flatterer.  He 
praised  Brutus  and  Cassius,^  he  debated  whether  Caesar  was 
useful  to  the  state,^  his  whole  history  is  a  praise  of  the  old 

^  Many  of  th«8e  facts  are  taken  from  86016/8  Livy,  Bk.  I.  Oxford,  1871. 

*  L.  Seneca  (£pp.  xvi  5,  9)  says :  "  ScripsU  enim  et  dialogos  quoa  non  magia 
phUoaophiae  annumerea  quam  hittoriae  et  exprofeaao  phUoiophiam  anUinentes 
libros.  These  half  historical,  half  philoeophiod  dialogaes  may  perhaps 
have  resembled  Cicero's  dialogue  De  Sepublica:  Hertz  sapposes  tnem  to 
have  been  of  the  same  character  as  the  /ioytrropuch,  of  Varro  (Seeley,  v.  18). 

>  Tac  Ann.  Iv.  Si.  «  Sen.  K.  Q. 
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Kepnblic,  his  preface  states  that  Eome  can  neither  bear  her  evils, 
nor  the  remedy  that  has  been  applied  to  them  (by  which  it  is  pro- 
bable he  means  the  Empire),  and  we  know  that  Augustus  called  him 
a  Pompeian,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  cannot  have  been  an  im- 
prudent one,  otherwise  he  could  hardly  have  retained  the  emperor's 
friendship.  As  regards  the  date  of  his  work,  Professor  Seeley 
decides  that  the  first  decade}  was  written  between  27  and  20  B.a, 
the  very  time  during  which  the  Aeneid  was  in  process  of  composi- 
tion. The  later  decades  were  thrown  off  from  time  to  time  until 
his  death  at  Patavium  in  17  a.d.  Indicatians  exist  to  show  that 
they  were  not  revised  by  him  after  publication,  6.^.,  the  errors 
into  which  he  had  been  led  by  trusting  to  Valerius  Antias  were 
not  erased ;  but  he  was  caref rd  not  to  rely  on  his  authority  after- 
wards. That  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  is  clear  from  the  fact 
recorded  by  Pliny  the  younger,  that  a  man  journeyed  to  Eome 
from  Cadiz  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  him,  and,  having  suc- 
ceeded, returned  at  once.^  The  elder  Pliny^  draws  a  picture  of  him 
at  an  advanced  age  studying  with  undiminished  zeal  at  his  great 
work.  The  '^  old  man  eloquent "  used  to  say  that  he  had  written 
enough  for  glory,  and  had  now  earned  rest ;  but  his  restless  mind 
fed  on  labour  and  would  not  lie  idle.  When  completed,  his  book 
at  once  became  the  authoritative  History  of  Borne,  after  which 
nothing  was  left  but  to  abridge  or  comment  upon  it. 

The  state  of  letters  at  Eome,  while  unfavourable  to  strictly 
political  history,  was  ripe  for  the  production  of  a  work  like  livy's. 
Augustus,  Agrippa,  and  Pollio,  had  founded  public  libraries  in 
which  the  older  works  were  accessible.  The  emperor  took  a 
keen  interest  in  all  studies ;  he  encouraged  not  merely  poets  but 
philologians  and  scientific  writers,  and  he  was  not  indisposed  to 
protect  historical  study,  if  only  it  were  treated  in  the  way  he 
approved.  Eabirius,  Pedo  Albinovanus,  and  Cornelius  Severus 
had  written  poems  on  the  late  wars,  Ovid  and  Propertius  on  the 
legends  embodied  in  the  calendar ;  the  rival  jurists  Labeo  and 
Capito  had  wrought  the  Juris  Eespanea  into  a  body  of  legal 
doctrine ;  Strabo  was  giving  the  world  the  result  of  his  travels  in  a 
universal  geography;  Pompeius  Trogus,  Labienus,  Pollio,  and 
the  Greeks  Dionysius,  Dion,  and  Timagenes,  had  all  treated 
Eom'an  history ;  Augustus  had  published  a  volume  of  his  own 
Oegta;  aU  things  seemed  to  demand  a  comprehensive  dramatic 
account  of  the  growth  of  the  Eoman  state,  which  should  trace  the 
prodSss  by  which  the  world  became  Eoman,  and  Eome  became 
united  in  the  hands  of  Caesar* 

»  Plin.  Ep.  u.  8.  «  Praef,  ad  Nat  EiM, 
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Hitherto  Eoman  history  had  been  imperfectly  treated.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  auch  crude  conceptions  of  its  nature  prevailed. 
Even  Cicero  says,  opu8  hoc  unum  maxime  oratoriuTn}  It  had 
been  either  a  register  of  events  kept  by  aristocratic  pontifb 
from  pride  of  race,  or  a  series  of  pictures  for  the  display  of 
eloquence.  Neither  the  flexible  imagination,  nor  the  patient  saga- 
city, nor  the  disinterested  view  of  life  necessary  for  a  great  histo- 
rian, were  to  be  found  among  the  Eomans.  There  was  no  true 
criticism.  For  instance,  while  Juvenal  depicts  the  first  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city,  according  to  tradition,  as  rude  marauders,^ 
Cicero  commends  their  virtues  and  extols  the  wisdom  of  the 
early  kings  as  the  Athenian  orators  do  that  of  Solon ;  and  in  his 
Cato  Maior  makes  of  the  harsh  censor  a  refined  country  gentle- 
man and  a  student  of  Plato  1  Yarro  had  amassed  a  vast  collec- 
tion of  facts,  a  formidable  array  of  authorities ;  Dionysius  had 
spent  twenty  years  in  studying  the  monuments  of  Home,  and  yet 
had  so  little  intelligence  of  her  past  that  he  made  Bomulus  a 
philosopher  of  the  Sophistic  type  1  Caesar  and  Sallust  gave  true 
narratives  of  that  which  they  had  themselves  known,  but  they  did 
little  more.  Xo  ancient  writer,  unless  perhaps  Thucydides,  has 
grasped  the  truth  that  history  is  an  indivisible  whole,  and  that 
humanity  marohes  according  to  fixed  law  towards  a  determinate 
end.  The  world  is  in  their  eyes  a  stage  on  which  is  played  for 
ever  the  same  drama  of  life  and  death,  whose  fate  moves  in  a 
circle  bounded  by  the  catastrophes  of  cities  mortal  as  their 
inhabitants,  ^vithout  man's  becoming  by  progress  of  time  either 
better  or  more  powerful  In  estimating,  then,  the  value  of  livy's 
work,  we  must  ask.  How  far  did  he  possess  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  success  %  We  turn  to  his  preface  and  find  there  the 
moralist,  the  patriot,  and  the  stylist ;  and  we  infer  that  his  fullest 
idea  of  history  is  of  a  book  in  which  he  who  runs  can  read  the 
lesson  of  virtue ;  and,  if  he  be  a  lawgiver,  can  model  his  legislation 
upon  its  high  precedents,  and,  if  he  be  a  citizen,  can  follow  its  salu- 
tary precepts  of  conduct.  An  idea,  which,  however  noble,  is 
certainly  not  exhaustive.  It  may  entitle  its  possessor  to  be  ccdled 
a  lofty  writer,  but  not  a  great  historian.  This  is  his  radical  defect 
He  treats  history  too  little  as  a  record,  too  little  as  a  science,  too 
much  as  a  series  of  texts  for  edification. 

How  far  is  he  faithful  to  his  authorities?    In  truth,  he  never 
deserts  them,  never  (or  almost  never)  advances  an  assertion  without 


^  De.  Leg.  i.  2.     See  also  Book  II.  cb.  iii  init. 

'  Maiorum  quiaquis  primus /uU  ille  iuorum  Aut pastor  fuU  aiut  .'Uitd  qund 
dieare  nolo,  Sat  riiL  uU. 
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thenL^  His  fidelity  may  be  infetred  from  the  fact  tliat  when  he 
follows  Polybins  alone,  he  adds  absolutely  nothing,  he  merely  throws 
life  into  his  piedecessor's  dead  periods.  Moreover,  he  writes,  after 
the  method  of  the  old  annalists,  of  events  year  by  year;  he  rarely 
conjectures  their  causes  or  traces  their  connexion; he  is  willing  to 
effiiice  himself  in  the  capacity  of  exponent  of  what  is  handed  down. 
Whole  passages  we  cannot  doubt,  especially  in  the  early  books, 
are  inserted  from  Fabius  and  the  other  ancients,  only  just  enough 
changed  to  make  them  polished  instead  of  rude ;  and  it  is  aston- 
ishing how  slight  the  changes  need  be  when  the  hand  that  makes 
them  is  a  skilful  ona  So  far  as  we  can  judge  he  never  alters  the 
testimony  of  a  witness,  or  colours  it  by  interested  presentation* 
EQs  chief  authorities  for  the  early  history  are  Licinius  Macer, 
Claudius  Quadrigarius,  Gn.  Grellius,^  Sempronius  Tuditanus,  Aelius 
Tubero,  Cassius  Hemina,  Calpumius  Fiso,  Valerius  Antias,  Acilius 
Glabrio,®  Porcius  Cato,  Gincius,  and  Pictor.*  These  writers,  or  at 
least  the  most  ancient  of  them,  Cato  and  Pictor,  founded  their 
investigations  on  such  records  as  treaties,  public  documents — e,g, 
the  annals,  censors'  and  pontiffs'  commentaries,  augural  books, 
books  relating  to  civU  procedure  kept  by  the  pontiffs,  &c.  ;^  laws, 
lists  of  magistrates,^  LibrilAntei  kept  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta; 
all  under  the  reservatioi^noticed  before,  that  the  majority  perished 
in  the  Gallic  conflagration.^  These  Professor  Seeley  classes  as 
pure  sources.  The  rest^  which  he  calls  corrupt,  are  the  funeral 
orations,  inscriptions  in  private  houses  placed  under  the  Imcb^ 
gineSy^  poems  of  various  kmds,  both  geTvtile  and  popular,  in  all  of 
which  there  was  more  or  less  of  intentional  misrepresentation. 
For  the  history  after  the  first  decade  new  authorities  appear.  The 
chief  are  Polybius,  Silenus  the  Sicilian  a  friend  of  Hannibal, 
Caelius  Antipater,  Sisenna,  CaecUius,  Butilius,  and  the  Fasti, 
which  are  now  almost  or  quite  continuous;  and  still  further  on  he 
followed  Posidonius,  and  perhaps  for  the  Civil  Wars  Asinius  PoUio, 
Theophanee,  and  otiiers.  There  is  evidence  that  these  were  care- 
fully digested,  but  by  instalments.  For  instance,  he  did  not  read 
'Polybius  until  he  came  to  write  the  Punic  wars.     Hence  he  missed 

^  E.g,  III.  26.  * '  When  CincinnatOB  waa  called  to  the  dictatorship,  he  was 
either  digging  or  ploughing ;  authorities  differed.  All  agreed  in  this,  that 
he  was  at  some  rustic  work."  Cf.  iv.  12,  and  L  24,  where  we  have  the  sets 
of  oppoeing  authorities,  utrwnique  traditur,  audores  tUroque  trahwiU  being 
appended. 

'  A  contemporary  of  the  Gncchi ;  venr  little  is  known  of  him. 

'  Quaestor,  208  B.a  He  wrote  in  Greek.  A  Latin  version  by  a  ClavdiuSj 
whom  some  identify  with  Quadrigarius,  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch. 

*'  For  these  see  back,  Bk.  I.  ch.  9.  ^  See  App.  p.  103.  *  FatAL 

'  See  p.  88.  ^  liy.  yiii.  40,  FcUm  imaginvm  t/iJbuUa, 
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seyeral  antiquarian  notices  (e.g.  the  treaty  with  Carthage)'  which 
would  have  helped  him  in  the  fbnat  decade.  StiU  he  uses  the  authors 
he  quotes  with  moderation  and  fidelity.  When  the  Fasti  omit  or 
confuse  the  names  of  the  consuls,  he  teUs  us  so ;  ^  when  AuthoritieB 
differ  as  to  whether  the  victory  lay  with  the  Bomans  or  Samnites,' 
he  notes  the  fact  In  the  early  history  he  is  reticent,  where 
Dionysius  is  minute;  he  is  content  with  the  hfoad  legendary  out- 
line, where  Dionysius  constructs  a  whole  edifice  of  probable  but 
utterly  uncertified  particulars.  In  the  important  task  of  sifting 
authorities  livy  follows  the  plan  of  selecting  the  most  ancient, 
and  those  who  from  their  position  had  best  access  to  facts.  In 
compKcated  cases  of  divergence  he  trusts  the  majority,'  the  earliest,^ 
or  the  most  accredited,^  particularly  Fabius  and  Fiso.^  He  does 
not  analyse  for  us  his  method  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion. 
<<  Erudition  is  for  him  a  mine  from  which  the  historian  should 
draw  forth  the  pure  gold,  leaving  the  mud  where  he  found  it." 
Many  of  his  conclusions  are  reached  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  which 
by  practice  divines  truth,  or  rather  verisimilitude,  which  is  but 
too  often  its  only  available  substitute. 

So  far  as  enthusiasm  serves  (and  without  it  criticism,  though  it 
may  succeed  in  destroying,  is  helpless  to  construct),  livy  penetrates 
to  the  spirit  of  ancient  times.  He  bb,jb  himself,  in  a  very  cele- 
brated passage  where  he  bewails  the  prevailing  scepticiBm,^  '*  Non 
sum  nesdus  ab  eadem  neglegentia  qua  nihil  portendere  deos  volgo 
nunc  credunt  neque  nuntiari  admodum  ulla  prodigia  in  publicum 
neque  in  annales  ref  eni  Ceterum  et  mihi  vetustas  res  scribenti 
nescio  quo  pacto  antiquus  fit  animus  et  quaedam  religio  tenet,  quae 
iUi  prudentiBsimi  viri  publice  suscipiendei  curarint,  ea  pro  indignis 
habere  quae  in  meoe  annales  referam."  This  ''  antiquity  of  soul " 
is  not  critidsm,  but  it  is  an  important  factor  in  it.  In  the  history 
of  the  kings  he  is  a  poet  If  we  read  the  migestic  sentence  in 
which  the  end  of  Eomulus  \b  described,'  we  must  admit  that  if  the 
event  lb  told  at  all  this  Ib  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  told 
We  meet,  however,  here  and  there,  with  genuine  insertions  from 
antiquity  which  spoil  the  beauty  of  the  picture.  Take,  e.^.,  the  law 
of  treason,^  terrible  in  its  stem  accents,  '*  Duumviri  perduellionem 
iudicent :  si  a  duumviris  provocarit,  provocatione  certato :  si  vincent, 
caput  obnubito :  inf elici  arbori  reste  suspendito :  verberato  vel  intra 
pomoerium  vel  extra  pomoerium,"  where,  as  the  historian  remarks, 
the  law  scarcely  hints  at  the  possibility  of  an  acquittal  In  the 
struggles  of  the  young  EepubHc  one  traces  the  risings  of  political 

1  viiL  18,  1*  «  ix.  44,  6.  •  i.  7.  *  ii.  40,  10. 

»  XXX.  46.  •  i.  40 ;  T.  9.  '  xliu.  18.       •  L  10. 

*i20. 
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passion,  not  of  indiyidnals  as  yet,  but  of  parties  in  tlie  state. 
iJ^  tie  Panic  wan  have  begn^  i^diTidnal  Ltaies  piedominate, 
and  what  has  been  a  rich  canvass  becomes  a  speaking  portrait. 
Constitutional  questions,  in  which  Livy  is  singularly  ill  informed, 
are  hinted  at,^  but  generally  in  so  cursory  and  unintelligent  a  way, 
that  it  needs  a  Mebuhr  to  elicit  their  meaning,  ^d  Livy  is 
throughout  led  into  fallacious  views  by  his  confusion  of  the 
mob  (faex  Romutij  as  Cicero  calls  it)  which  represented  the 
sovereign  people  in  hia  day,  with  the  stoidy  and  virtuoua  plebs, 
whose  obstinate  msistance  on  their  right  forms  the  leading  thread 
of  Eoman  constitutional  development  Conformably  with  his 
promise  at  the  outset  he  traces  with  much  more  effect  the  gradu- 
ally increasing  moral  decadence.  It  is  when  Eome  comes  into 
contact  with  Asia  that  her  virtue,  already  tried,  collapses  almost 
without  a  struggle.  The  army,  once  so  steady  in  its  discipline, 
riots  in  revelry,  and  marches  against  Antiochus  with  as  much 
recklessness  as  if  it  were  going  to  butcher  a  flock  of  sheep.'  The 
soldiers  even  disobey  orders  in  pillaging  Phocaea;  they  become 
cowards,  e.^.,  the  lUyrian  garrison  surrenders  to  Perseus;  and 
before  long  the  abominable  and  detested  oriental  orgies  gain  a 
permanent  footing  in  Eome.  Meanwhile,  the  senate  falls  from  its 
old  standard,  it  ceases  to  keep  faith,  its  generals  boast  of  perfidy,^ 
and  the  corrupted  fathers  have  not  the  &ce  to  check  them.^  llie 
epic  of  decadence  proceeds  to  its  dSnouementy  and  if  we  possessed 
the  lost  books  the  decline  would  be  much  more  evident.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  in  this  department  of  his  subject  Livy  paints 
with  a  master's  hand.  But  nothing  can  atone  for  his  signal 
deficiency  in  antiquarian  and  constitutional  knowledge.  He  had 
(it  has  been  said)  a  taste  for  truth,  but  not  a  passion  for  it  Had 
he  gone  into  the  Aedes  Nyrnpharurn^  he  might  have  read  on  brass 
the  so-called  royal  and  tribunidan  laws;  he  might  have  read  the 
treaties  with  the  Sabines,  with  Gabii  and  Carthage;  the  Senatus 
Consulta  and  the  Plebi  Sdta.  Augustus  found  in  the  ruined 
temple  of  Jupiter  Fucinus  ^  the  epolia  opima  of  Cossus,  who  was 
there  declared  to  have  been  consul  when  he  won  them.  All  the 
authorities  represented  him  as  military  tribune.  livy,  it  seems, 
never  took  the  trouble  to  examine  it  When  he  professes  to  cite 
an  ancient  document^  it  is  not  the  document  itself  he  cites  but  its 
copy  in  Fabius.    He  seems  to  think  the  style  of  history  too  ornate 

^  E.g.^  the  oonaEilIs  being  both  plebeiAO,  the  anspicee  are  nnfavonrable 
(zziii  81).  Affain,  the  senate  is  described  as  degrading  tiioae  who  feared  to 
return  to  Hannibal  (xxiv.  18).  Yarro,  a runrua homOjiz  chosen  consnl  (zxiL  84). 

«  xxxYiL  89.  »  xlii.  74. 

*  Cf.  xlii  21 ;  xliiL  10  ;  xlv.  84.  »  iv.  20,  5. . 
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to  admit  sach  ragged  interpositioiis,^  and  when  he  inserts  them  he 
offers  a  half  apology  for  his  boldness.  This  dUetioante  way  of 
regarding  his  sources  deserves  all  the  censare  Niebuhr  has  cast  on 
it  If  it  were  not  for  the  fidelity  with  which  he  has  incorpoiiated 
without  altering  his  better-informed  predecessors,  the  investiga- 
tions of  Niebuhr  and  his  successors  would  have  been  hopelesdy 
unverifiable.  The  student  who  wishes  to  learn  the  value  of  livy 
for  the  history  of  the  constitution  should  read  the  celebrated 
Lectures  (YIL  and  YIIL)  of  Niebuhr's  history.  Their  publication 
dethroned  him,  nor  has  he  yet  been  reinstated.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  censure  does  not  attach  to  him  in  other 
aspects,  for  instance  as  a  chronicler  of  Bome's  wars,  or  a  biographer 
of  her  worthies.  As  a  geographer,  however,  he  is  untrustworthy ; 
his  description  of  Hannibal's  march  is  obscure,  and  many  battles 
are  extremely  involved.  It  is  evident  he  was  a  clear  thinker  only 
on  certain  points;  his  preface,  e,g,y  is  intricate  both  in  matter  and 
manner. 

It  remains  to  consider  him  shortly  as  a  philosophio  and  as  an 
artistic  historian.  On  these  pointe  some  excellent  remarks  are 
made  by  M.  Taine.'  When  we  read  or  write  a  history  of  Home  we 
ask,  Why  was  it  that  Eome  conquered  the  Samnites,  the  Carthagi- 
nians, the  Etruscans  ?  How  was  it  that  the  plebeians  gained  equal 
righte  with  the  patricians?  The  answer  to  such  questions  satis- 
fies the  intelligent  man  of  the  world  who  desires  only  a  dear  and 
consistent  view.  But  philosophy  asks  a  yet  further  why  f  Why 
was  Eome  a  conquering  stete?  why  these  never-<»asing  wars) 
why  was  her  cult  of  absteust  deities  a  worship  of  the  letter  which 
never  rose  to  a  spiritual  idea )  In  the  resolution  of  problems  like 
these  lies  the  teue  delight  of  science ;  the  former  is  but  inf oi^ 
mation ;  this  is  knowledge.  Has  livy  this  knowledge )  It  does 
not  follow  that  the  philosophic  historian  should  deduce  with 
mathematical  precision ;  he  merely  narrates  the  evente  in  their 
proper  order,  or  chooses  from  the  evente  those  that  are  representa- 
tive ;  he  groups  facto  under  their  special  laws,  and  these  again 
under  universal  laws,  by  a  skilful  arrangement  or  selection,  or  else 
by  flashes  of  imaginative  insight  Livy  is  no  more  a  philosopher 
than  a  critic ;  he  discovers  laws,  as  he  verifies  facts,  imperf ectiy. 
The  treatment  of  history  known  to  the  anciente  did  not  admit  of 
separate  discussions  summing  up  the  resulte  of  previous  nanative ; 

^  viii  11,  Saee  eiti  amnig  divM  kmmtmiqus  vimnoria  aMtvU  ncvapere- 
grinaque  omnia  pHaeis  ae  patriia  prueferenda,  hauddbreduxivef^quogue 
ipris  ut  tradita  nuncupataqvs  sunt  nfmrrt, 

'  Sur  TiU'Live.  The  writer  hae  been  frequently  indebted  to  tius  dear 
and  striking  essay  for  examples  of  Livy's  historical  qnalitiea. 
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for  pbiloeophic  viei^B  we  are  ae  a  role  driven  to  confixilt  the  inserted 
speeches.  livy's  speeches  often  reveal  considerable  insight; 
Manlius's  account  of  the  Gktnls  in  Asia,^  and  Camillus's  sareastie 
description  of  their  behaviour  round  Home,'  go  to  the  root  of  their 
national  character  and  lay  bare  its  weakness.  The  Sanmites  are 
criticised  by  Dedns  in  terms  which  show  that  livy  had  analysed 
the  causes  of  their  fall  before  Eome.'  Hannibal  arraigns  the 
narrow  policy  of  his  country  as  his  true  vanquisher.  These  and 
the  hke  are  as  effectual  means  of  incolcating  a  general  truth  as  a 
set.  discussion.  To  these  numerous  and  perhaps  more  sttiidng 
passages  bearing  on  the  internal  history  might  be  added.^  But  a 
historian  should  have  his  whole  subject  under  command.  It  is 
not  enough  to  illuminate  it  by  flashes.  The  speeches,  besides 
being  in  the  highest  degree  unnatural  and  unhistoric,  are  far  too 
eloquent,  moving  the  feelings  instead  of  the  judgment^  "For 
an  annalist,"  to  quote  KiebiQir,  "  a  clear  survey  is  not  necessary ; 
but  in  a  work  like  livy's,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  no 
great  author  has  this  deficiency  to  such  an  extent  as  he.  He  neither 
knew  what  he  had  written  nor  what  he  was  going  to  write,  but 
wrote  at  hap-hazard.''  To  put  all  faets  on  an  equal  footing  is  to 
be  Hke  a  child  threading  beads.  To  know  how  to  select  repre- 
sentative facts,  to  arrange  according  to  representative  principles  is 
an  indispensable  requisite,  as  its  absence  is  an  irremediable  defect 
in  a  writer  who  aspires  to  instruct  the  worid. 

To  turn  to  his  artiBtic  side.  In  tills  he  has  been  allowed  to 
stand  on  the  highest  pionaele  of  excellence.  Whether  he  paints 
the  character  of  a  nation  or  an  individual ;  whether  he  paints  it 
by  pausing  to  reflect  on  its  elements,  as  in  the  beautiful  studies  of 

1  zzxriu.  17.  »  v.  44.  »  vil.  84. 

^  As  the  invectiTB  of  the  old  centarion  who  had  been  ■combed  for  debt 
(iL  28) ;  Gannleina's  speech  on  marriage  (iv.  8) ;  the  admirable  speech  of 
Uffaatinns  showing  how  the  city  drained  her  best  blood  (xlii  84). 
^*  We  cannot  remin  from  quoting  an  excellent  passage  from  Dr.  Arnold  on 
the  unreality  of  these  enltivated  harangaes.  Speaking  of  the  sentiments 
liTy  puts  into  the  month  of  the  old  Bomans,  he  says  '*l)oabtless  the  char- 
acter of  the  nobility  and  commons  of  Rome  underwent  as  great  changes  in 
the  conrse  of  years  as  those  which  have  taken  place  in  our  own  country. 
The  Saxon  thanes  and  franklins,  the  barons  and  knights  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  caTaliers  and  puritans  of  the  serenteenth,  the  country  gentle- 
men and  molded  men  of  a  still  later  period,  all  these  have  their  own  char- 
acteristic features,  which  he  who  would  really  write  a  histoiy  of  England 
roust  labour  to  distinguish  and  to  represent  with  spirit  and  fidelity ;  nor 
would  it  be  more  ridiculous  to  paint  the  members  of  a  Wittenagemot  in  the 
costume  of  our  present  House  of  Commons  than  to  ascribe  to  them  our 
habits  of  thinking,  or  the  Tiews,  sentiments,  and  language  of  a  modem 
historian." 
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Cato  and  Cicero,^  or  hj  describing  it  in  action^  which  la  the  poeti« 
cal  and  dramatic  mode,  or  by  making  it  express  itself  in  speech* 
which  is  the  method  IJie  orator  favours  rnost^  he  is  always  great 
He  was  a  Yenetian,  and  Niebuhr  finds  in  him  the  rich  colouring 
of  the  Venetian  school ;  he  has  also  the  darker  shadow  which  that 
colouring  necessitates,  and  the  bold  delineation  of  form  which 
renders  it  not  meretricious  but  nobla  When  he  makes  the  old 
senators  speak,  we  recognise  men  with  the  souls  of  kings.  Man- 
liuB  regards  the  claim  of  the  Latins  for  equal  rights  as  an  outrage 
and  a  sacrilege  against  Gapitoline  Jupiter,  witibi  a  truly  Boman 
arrogance  which  would  be  grotesque  were  it  not  so  grand.^  The 
familiar  conception  we  form  in  childhood  of  the  great  Eoman 
worthies,  where  it  does  not  come  from  Plutarch,  is  generally  drawn 
from  livy. 

The  power  of  his  style  is  seen  sometimes  in  stately  movement, 
sometimes  in  lightning>like  flashes.  When  Hannibal  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps  sees  his  men  dispirited,  he  cries  out^  "  You  are  seeding 
the  waUa  of  Rome  ! "  When  the  patricians  shrink  in  fear  from 
the  dreaded  tribunate,  the  consuls  declare  ^that  Hidr  emldeme  of 
office  are  a  funeral  pageant.^  All  readers  will  remember  pithy 
sentences  like  these :  "  JTanm^oZ  has  grown  old  in  Campania;"^ 
"  TJie  issue  of  war  wHl  show  who  is  in  the  right  "^ 

£[is  rhetorical  training  discovers  itself  in  the  elaborate  exactness 
with  which  he  disposes  of  all  the  points  in  a  speech.  The  most 
artificial  of  all,  perhaps,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  the  most  effective, 
is  the  pleading  of  old  Horatius  for  his  son.^  It  might  have  come 
from  the  hands  of  Porcius  Latro,  or  Arellius  Fuscus.  The  orator 
treats  truth  as  a  means ;  the  historian  should  treat  it  as  an  end. 
Livy  wishes  us  not  so  much  to  know  as  to  admire  his  heroes. 

His  language  was  censured  by  PoUio  as  exhibiting  a  PatamnitaSt 
but  what  this  was  we  know  not  To  us  he  appears  as  by  far  the 
purest  writer  subsequent  to  Cicero.  Of  the  great  orator  he  was  a 
warm  admirer.  He  imitated  his  style,  and  bade  his  son-in-law 
read  only  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  or  other  writers  in  proportion 
as  they  approached  these  two.  He  models  his  rhythm  on  the 
Ciceronian  period  so  far  as  their  different  objects  permit  But 
poetical  phrases  have  crept  in,^  marring  its  even  fabric ;  and  other 
indications  of  too  rich  a  colouring  betray  the  near  advent  of  the 
Silver  Age. 

^  The  latter  given  by  Seneca  the  elder,  the  former  zzzix.  40. 
«  viii.  6.  •  a  64,  6.  *  xxx.  20. 

»  rxl  10.  •  L  26.  10. 

^  JS,g,  ffaee  ubi  dicta  dedit:  uHMars  est  atrocissimui :  stupens  aninUf 
laeiapaacua,  ka.  (Teuffel). 
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'  As  the  book  progresses  the  style  becomes  moie  fixed,  until  in 
the  thixd  decade  it  has  leached  its  highest  point;  in  the  later 
books,  as  we  know  from  testimony  as  well  as  the  few  specimens 
that  are  extant,  it  had  become  garrulous,  like  that  of  an  old  man. 
His  work  was  to  have  consisted  of  fifteen  decades,  but  as  we  have 
no  epitome  beyond  Book  GXLIL,  it  was  probably  never  finished. 
Perhaps  the  loss  of  the  last  part  is  not  so  serious  as  it  seems.  We 
have  thirty  books  complete  and  the  greater  part  of  five  others ; 
but  no  more,  except  a  fragment  of  the  ninety-first  book,  has  been 
discovered  for  sev^uL  centuries,  and  in  aU  probability  the  remainder 
is  for  ever  lost  livy  was  .so  much  abridged  and«pitomized  that  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  he  was  scarcely  read  in  any  other  form.  Com- 
pilers like  Elorus,  Orosius,  Eutiopius,  &c.  entirely  supplied  his  place. 

A  word  should  .perhaps  be  said  about  Pompetos  Tbogus,  who 
about  livy's  time  wrote  a  universal  history  in  forty-four  books. 
It  was  called  Historiae  PhUippicaej  and  was  apparently  arranged 
according  to  nations ;  it  began  with  Kinus,  the  Nimrod  of  classical 
legend,  and  was  brought  down  to  about  9  A.D.  We  know  the 
work  &om  the  epitomes  of  the  books  and  &om  Justin's  abridgment, 
which  is  similar  to  that  of  Elorus  on  livy.  Who  Justin  was,  and 
where  he  lived,  are  not  clearly  ascertained.  He  is  thought  to  have 
been  a  philosopher,  but  if  jso,  he  was  anything  but  a  talented 
one ;  most  scholars  place  his  floruit  under  the  Antonines.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  faithful  -abbreviator,  at  least  as  far  as  this, 
that  he  has  added  nothing  of  his  own.  Hence  we  may  form  a 
conception,  however  imperfect^  of  the  value  of  Trpgus's  labours. 
Trogus  was  a  scientific  man,  and  seems  to  have  desired  the  fame 
of  Bk  jpolymath.  In  natural  science  he  was  a  good  authority,^  but 
though  his  history  must  have  embodied  immensely  extended  re- 
searches, it  never  succeeded  in  becoming  authoritative. 

Among  the  writers  on  implied  science,  one  of  considerable 
eminence  has  descended  to  us,  the  architect  ^Yitbuvius  Poluo. 
He  is  very  rarely  mentioned,  and  has  been  confounded  with 
Vitruvius  Cerdo,  a  freedman  who  belongs  to  a  later  date,  and 
whose  precepts  contradict  in  many  particulars  those  of  the  first 
Vitruvius.  His  birth-place  was  Formiae;  he  served  in  the 
African  War  (46  B.a)  under  Caesar,  so  that  he  was  bom  at  least 
as  early  as  64  B.a'  The  date  of  his  work  is  also  uncertain,  but 
it  can  be  approximately  fixed,  for  in  it  he  mentions  the  emperor's 
sister  as  his  patroness,  and  as  by  her  he  probably  means  Octavia, 
who  died  11  B.C.,  the  book  must  have  been  written  before  that 
year^  As,  moreover,  he  speaks  of  one  stone  theatre  only  as  existing 

^  Auetor  $  sweriatimUy  Flin.  xi.  02,  275. 

t  The  view  that  he  floariahed  nnder  Titos  is  altogether  onworthy  of  credit. 
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in  Eome,  whereas  two  others  were  added  in  13  B.a,  the  date  is 
further  thrown  back  to  at  least  14  &a  As  he  expressly  teUs 
us  it  was  written  in  his  old  age,  and  he  must  have  been  a  yonng 
man  in  46  Ra,  when  he  served  his  first  campaign,  the  nearer  we 
bring  its  composition  to  the  latest  possible  date  (t.d.  14)  the  more 
correct  we  shall  probably  be.  He  was  of  good  birth  and  had  had 
a  liberal  education ;  but  it  is  clear  from  the  style  of  his  work  that 
he  had  either  forgotten  how  to  write  elegantly,  or  had  advanced  his 
literary  studies  only  so  far  as  was  necessary  f or  a  prof essional  man.^ 
His  language  is  certainly  far  from  good 

He  began  life  as  a  military  engineer,  but  soon  found  that  his 
personal  defects  prevented  him  horn  succeeding  in  his  career.' 
He  therefore  seems  to  have  solaced  himself  by  setting  forward  in 
a  systematic  form  the  principles  of  his  art,  and  by  finding  fault 
with  the  great  body  of  his  professional  brethren.'    The  dedication 
to  Augustus  implies  that  he  had  a  practical  object,  viz.  to  furnish 
him  with  sound  rules  to  be  applied  in  building  future  edifices  and, 
if  necessary,  for  correcting  tiiose  already  built.     He  is  a  patient 
student  of  Greek  authors,  and  adopts  Greek  principles  unreservedly; 
in  fact  his  work  is  little  more  than  a  compendium  of  Greek  author- 
ities.^   His  style  is  affectedly  terse,  and  so  much  so  as  to  be  fre- 
quently obscure.    The  contents  of  his  book  are  very  briefly  as 
follows : — 
Book      L  General  description  of  the  scfenGe—education  of  the 
architect — ^best  choice  of  site  for  a  city — disposi- 
tion of  its  plan,  fortifications,  public  buildings,  && 
„        n.  On  the  proper  materials  to  be  used  in  building,  pre- 
ceded, like  several  of  Plin/v  books^  by  a  quasi- 
philosophical  digression  on  the  origm  and  early 
history  of  man— 4he  progress  oi  sort — ^Vitruvius 
gives  his  views  on  the  nature  of  matter 
„    UL  IV.  On  temples — an  account  ei  the  four  orders,  Dorio^ 

Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Compoeiter 
„        y.  On  other  public  bufldings. 
„       YI.  On  the  arrangement  and  plan  of  private  houses. 
VIL  On  the  internal  decoration  of  housea 
YUL  On  water  supply — the  different  prc^ierties  of  different 
waters — ^the  way  to  find  tbem,,  test  them,  and  con- 
vey them  into  l^e  dty. 
„       IX.  On  sun  dials  and  other  modes  d  measuring  tima. 
„        X.  On  machines  of  all  kinds,  dvil  and  military. 

»  See  pref.  to  Book  Yl.  •  II.  prtf.  fik 

*  Many  of  these  facts  are  bonoTre<)  from  the  Dkt,  Bio^,  a  ft 
«  Pre£  to  Book  TIL 
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As  vill  be  eeezL  from  this  analysis,  the  work  is  both  compiehen- 
sive  and  systematic;  it  was  of  great  service  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  it  was  used  in  an  abridged  f oxm  (sufficiently  andent,  how- 
ever,) which  we  still  possess. 

Antiquarian  research  was  carried  on  during  this  period  with 
much  zeaL  Many  illustrious  scholars  are  mentioned,  none  of 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  except  in  extremely  imper- 
fect abridgments.  Eknbstblla  (52  B.a-22  a.i>.)  wrote  on  various 
logal  and  religious  questions,  on  miscellaneous  topics,  as  literary 
history,  the  art  of  good  living,  various  points  in  natural  history, 
&C.  for  which  he  is  quoted  as  an  authority  by  Pliny.  EQs 
greatest  work  seems  to  have  been  AnnaleSf  which  were  used  by 
PlutarcL  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  these  he  showed  his  special 
aptitude  for  archseological  research,  and  passed  over  the  history 
in  a  rapid  sketch.  Special  grammatical  studies  were  carried  on 
by  Yebrius  Flacous,  a  freedman,- whose  great  work,  De  Verborum 
Significatu,  the  first  Latin  lexicon  conducted  on  an  extensive 
scale,  we  possess  in  an  abridgment  by  Festus.  Its  size  may  be 
conjectured  from  the  fact  that  the  letter  A  occupied  four  books, 
P  five,  and  so  on ;  and  that  Festus's  abridgment  consisted  of  twenty 
large  volumes.^  It  was  a  rich  storehouse  of  knowledge,  the  loss  of 
which  is  much  to  be  lamented.  Another  freedman,  C.  Julius 
Htginus  (64  B.a-16  A.n.1),  who  was  also  keeper  of  Augustus's 
library  on  the  Palatine,  manifested  an  activity  scarcely  less 
encyclopsedic  than  that  of  Yairo.  Of  his  multifarious  works  we 
possess  two  short  treatises  which  pass  under  his  name,  the  first  on 
mythology,  called  Fabtdae,  a  series  of  extracts  from  his  Genea- 
logiaey  which  we  have  in  an  abridgment;  the  second  on  astro- 
nomy, extending,  though  this  is  also  in  an  abridged  form,  to  four 
books.  A  few  details  of  his  life  are  given  by  Suetonius.  He 
was  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  though  some  believed  him  to  be  an 
Alexandrian,  since  Caesar  brought  him  to  Home  after  the  Alex- 
andrine War ;  he  attended  at  Bome  the  lectures  of  the  grammarian 
Cornelius  Alexander,  sumamed  Polyhistor.  He  was  an  intimate 
acquaintance  of  Ovid,^  and  is  said  to  have  died  in  great  poverty. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  works  Ve  possess  were  written  by  him 
in  his  youth,  or  are  the  production  of  an  imperfectly  educated 
abbreviator.  Bursian,  quoted  by  Teufel,^  thinks  it  probable  that 
in  the  second  half  of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  a 
grammarian  made  a  very  brief  abridgment  of  Hyginus's  work 
entitled  Genealogiae,  and  to  this  added  a  treatise  on  the  whole 

^  Epist.  ad  Car.  Magn.  Praet  ad  Pan!.  Diac. 
'  Tr.  iii.  14,  is  perhaps  addressed  to  him. 
•  §  267.  7. 
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mytliology  so  far  as  it  concerned  poetical  liteiature,  compiled  from 
good  sources.  This  mythology,  which  letained  the  name  of 
Hyginus  and  the  title  of  Cfenedogiae^  came  to  be  generally  used 
in  &e  schools  of  the  grammarians. 

The  demand  for  school-books  was  now  rapidly  increasing ;  and 
as  the  great  classical  authors  published  their  works,  an  abundant 
supply  of  material  was  given  to  the  ingenious  and  learned.  The 
grammaiicae  tribtts,  whom  Horace  mentions  with  such  disdain,^ 
were  abeady  asserting  their  right  to  dispense  literary  f am&  They 
were  not  as  yet  so  compact  or  popular  a  body  as  the  rhetoricians^ 
but  they  had  began  to  cramp,  as  the  others  had  began  to  corrupt^ 
literature.  Dependence  on  the  opinion  of  a  clique  is  the  most 
hnrtfal  state  possible,  even  though  the  clique  be  learned;  and 
Horace  showed  wisdom  as  well  as  spirit  in  resisting  it  The 
endeavour  to  please  the  leading  men  of  the  world,  which  Horace 
professed  to  be  his  object^  is  far  less  nanowing;  such  men,  though 
unable  to  appraise  scientific  merits  are  the  best  judges  of  general 
literature. 

The  carefal  methods  of  exact  inquiiy,  were,  as  we  have  said, 
directed  also  to  law,  in  which  Labeo  remained  the  highest  autho- 
rity. Gapito  abated  principle  in  favour  of  the  imperial  preroga- 
tive.  They  did  not^  however,  affect  philosophy,  which  retained  its 
original  colouring  as  an  am  vivendu  Many  of  Horace's  friends^ 
as  we  leam  from  the  Odea^  gave  their  minds  to  speculative  inquiry, 
but,  like  the  poet  himself,  they  seem  to  have  soon  deserted  it 
At  least  we  hear  of  no  original  investigations.  Neither  a  meta- 
j^ysic  nor  a  psychology  arose ;  only  a  loose  rhetorical  treatment 
of  physical  questions,  and  a  (iareful  collection  of  ethical  maxims 
for  the  most  part  eclectically  obtained. 

Sextius  Ptthagobeus — ^there  were  two  bom  of  this  name, 
father  and  son — ^wrote  in  Greek,  reproducing  the  oracular  style 
of  Heraclitos.  The  yvw^uu^  which  were  translated  and  chris- 
tianised by  Eufinus,  were  stamped  with  a  strongly  theistic 
character.  A  few  inferior  thinkers  are  mentioned  by  Quin- 
tilian  and  Seneca,  as  Pafibius  Fabianus,  Sergius  Flavtos, 
and  Flotius  Gri8PINU&  Of  tUese,  Papirius  treated  some  of  the 
dassificatory  sciences,  which  now  first  began  to  attract  interest 
in  Home.  Botany  and  zoology  were  the  favourites.  Minera- 
logy excited  more  interest  on  its  commercial  side  with  regard 
to  the  value  and  history  of  jewels;  it  was  also  treated  in  a 
mystic  or  imaginative  way. 

From  this  rapid  summary  it  will  be  seen  that  real  learning 

1  £p.  L  19,  40. 
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iBltill  flotmshed  in  Some.  Despotism  had  not  crushed  intellectual 
eneigy,  nor  enforced  silence  on  all  but  flatterers.  The  emperor 
had  nevertheless  grown  suspicious  in  his  old  age,  and  given  indica- 
tions of  that  tyranny  which  was  soon  to  be  the  rule  of  govern- 
ment; he  had  interdicted  Timagenes  from  his  palace,  banished 
.Ovid,  burnt  the  works  of  Labienus,  exiled  Severus,  and  shown  such 
severity  towards  Albucius  Silo  that  he  anticipated  further  disgrace 
by  a  voluntary  death.  His  reign  closed  in  14  ad.,  and  with  it 
ceases  f  oi  near  a  century  the  appearance  of  the  highest  genius  in 
Some. 


APPENDIX 

NoTB  h^-A  fragment  trcmslaied  from  Seneca's  Suaeortae,  ahoioing  the  style 

of  escpressum  euMxUed  in  the  schools. 


The  subject  (Snas.  2)  debated  is 
whether  the  800  Spartans  at  Ther- 
mopylae, seeing  themselves  deserted 
hy  tne  army,  shall  remain  or  flee, 
^e  different  rhetors  declaim  as  fol- 
lows, making  Leonidas  the  speaker: — 

AreUius  Fuscus. — ^WhatJ  are  our 
picked  ranks  made  up  of  raw  recmits, 
or  spirits  likely  to  be  cowed,  or  hands 
likely  to  shrink  from  the  unaccus- 
tomed steel,  or  bodies  enfeebled  bv 
wounds  or  decay  f  How  shall  I  speak 
of  us  as  the  flower  of  Greece  t  shall 
I  bestow  that  name  on  Spartans  or 
Heans  t  or  shall  I  rehearse  the  count- 
less battles  of  our  ancestors,  the  cities 
they  sacked,  the  nations  they  spoiled  t 
and  do  men  now  dare  to  boast  that 
our  temples  need  no  walls  to  guard 
them  f  Ashamed  am  I  of  our  con- 
duct; ashamed  to  have  entertained 
even  the  idea  of  flight.  But  then, 
you  say,  Xerxes  comes  with  an  in- 
numerable host.  0  Spartans  1  and 
Spartans  matched  against  barbarians, 
have  you  no  reverence  for  your  deeds, 
your  grandsires,  your  sires,  from 
whose  example  your  souls  from  in- 
fancy gather  lofty  thoughts  T  1  scorn 
to  offer  Spartans  such  ,  exhortations 
as  these.  Look!  we  are  protected 
by  our  position.  Though  ne  bring 
with  him  the  whole  East,  and  parade 


his  useless  numbers  before  our  craven 
eyes,  this  sea  which  spreads  its  vast 
expanse  before  us  is  pressed  into  a 
naiTow  compass,  is  beset  by  treacher- 
ous straits  which  scarce  admit  the 
pssage  of  a  single  row-boat,  and  then 
oy  their  chopping  swell  make  rowing 
impossible;   it  is  beset  by  imseen 
shallows,    wedged   between    deeper 
bottoms,  rough  with  sharp  rocks,  and 
everythjnff  mat   mocks  the  sailor's 
prayer.    I  am  ashamed  (I  repeat  it) 
that  Spartans,  and  Spartans  armed, 
should  even  stop  to  ask  how  it  is  they 
are  rafe.    Shall  I  not  cany  home  the 
spoU  of  the  Persians  t    Then  at  least 
I  will  fall  naked  upon  it.      They 
shall  .know  that  we  nave  yet  three 
hundred  men  who  thus  scorn  to  flee, 
who  thus  mean  to  falL     Think  of 
this :  we  can  perhaps  conquer ;  with 
all  our  effort  we  cannot  be  conquered. 
I  do  not  say  you  are  doomed  to  death 
— you  to  whom  I  address  these  words; 
but  if  you  are,  and  yet  think  that 
death  is  be  feared,  you  greatly  err. 
To  no  living  thing  has  nature  tfiven 
unending  life ;  on  the  day  of  birth 
the  day  of  death  is  fixed.    For  heaven 
has  wrought  us  out  of  a  weak  ma- 
terial ;  our  bodies  yield  to  the  slight- 
est  stroke,   we  are  snatched  away 
unwarned  by  fate.     Childhood  and 
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youth  lie  beneath  the  same  inexor- 
able law.  Most  of  UB  even  long  for 
death,  so  perfect  a  rest  does  it  offer 
from  the  straggle  of  life.  But  glory 
has  no  limits,  and  they  who  fall  like 
us  rise  nearest  to  the  gods.  Even 
women  often  choose  the  path  of  death 
which  leads  to  glory.  What  need  to 
mention  Lycurgus,  those  heroes 
handed  down  by  history,  whom  no 
peril  could  appal  t  to  awake  the  spirit 
of  Othryades  alone,  would  be  to  ave 
example  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  for  us  tnree  hundred  men  \ 

Triarvus. — Are  not  Spartans  a- 
shamed  to  be  conquered,  not  by  blows 
but  by  rumours  T  Tie  a  great  thing 
to  be  bom  a  scion  of  valour  and  a 
Spartan.  For  certain  victory  all 
would  wait;  for  certain  death  none 
but  Spartans.  Sparta  is  girt  with  no 
walls,  her  walls  are  where  ber  men 
are.  Better  to  call  back  the  army 
than  to  follow  them.  What  if  the 
Persian  bores  through  mountains, 
makes  the  sea  invisible  ?  Such  proud 
felicity  never  yet  stood  sure;  the 
loftiest  exaltation  is  struck  to  earth 
through  its  forgetfulness  of  the  in- 
stabihty  of  all  things  human.  Yon 
may  be  sure  that  power  which  has 
given  rise  to  envv  has  not  seen  its 
last  phase.  It  has  changed  seas, 
lands,  nature  itself;  let  us  three 
hundred  die,  if  only  that  it  may  here 
find  something  it  cannot  change.  If 
such  madmeus  counsel  was  to  be 
accepted,  why  did  we  not  flee  with 
the  crowd  ? 

Poreiiis  Za<ro.— This  then  is  what 
we  have  waited  for,  to  collect  a  band 
of  runaways.  You  flee  fix>m  a  ru- 
mour ;  let  us  at  least  know  of  what 
sort  it  is.  Our  dishonour  can  hardly 
be  wiped  out  even  by  victory ;  brave- 
ly as  we  may  fight,  successful  as  we 
may  be,  much  of  our  renown  is  al- 
ready lost ;  for  Spartans  have  debated 
whether  or  not  to  flee.  0  that  we 
may  die !  For  myself,  after  this  dis- 
cussion, the  onlv  thing  I  fear  is  to  re- 
turn home.  Old  women's  tales  have 
shaken  the  arms  out  of  our  hands. 
Kow,  now,  let  xu  fight,  among  the 


thirty  thousand  our  valour  might 
have  lain  hid.  The  rest  have  fleiU 
If  you  ask  my  opinion,  which  I  utter 
for  the  honour  of  ourselves  and  Greece, 
I  say  they  have  not  deserted  na,  they 
have  chosen  us  as  their  championsL 

MarUhta^—Thiawaa  our  reason  fur 
remaining,  that  we  might  not  be' 
hidden  among  the  crowd  of  fugitives. 
The  army  has  a  good  excuse  to  offer 
for  its  conducts:  ''We  knew  Ther- 
mopylae would  be  safe  since  we  left 
Spartans  to  guard  it" 

Cestiiu  Jnua. — You  have  shown, 
Spartans,  how  base  it  were  to  fly  by 
so  long  remaining  stilL  All  have 
their  privilege.  l%egloiy  of  Athens 
is  speech,  of  Thebes  rdi^on,  of  Sparta 
arms.  'Tis  for  this  £urotaa  nowe 
round  our  state  that  its  stream  may 
inure  our  boys  to  the  hardships  of 
future  war  ;  'tis  for  this  we  have  our 
peaks  of  Taygetus  inaccessible  but  to 
Spartans ;  'tis  for  this  we  boast  of  a 
Hercules  who  has  won  heaven  by 
merit ;  'tis  for  this  that  arms  are  our 
only  walls.  0  deep  disgrace  to  our 
ancestral  valour!  Spartans  aro 
counting  their  numbers,  not  their 
manhood.  Let  us  see  how  long  the 
list  is,  that  Sparta  may  have,  if  not 
brave  soldiers,  at  least  true  met- 
sengers.    Can  it  be  that  we  are  van* 

Suited,  not  by  war,  but  by  reports  f 
dat  man,  i'  faith,  has  a  ri^t  to 
despise  everything  at  whose  very 
name  Spartans  are  afraid.  If  we 
may  not  conquer  Xerxes,  let  us  at 
least  be  allowed  to  see  him ;  I  would 
know  what  it  is  I  flee  from.  As  yet 
I  am  in  no  way  like  an  Athenian, 
either  in  seeking  culture,  or  in  dwel- 
ling behind  a  wall ;  the  last  Athenian 
quality  that  I  shall  imitate  will  be 
cowardice. 

Pompeius  Silo. — Xetxes  leads  many 
with  him,  Thermopylae  can  hold  but 
few.  We  shall  be  me  most  timid  of 
the  brave,  the  slowest  of  cowards. 
No  matter  how  great  nations  the 
East  has  poured  into  our  hemisphere, 
how  many  peoples  Xerxes  brings  with 
him ;  as  many  as  this  place  will  hold, 
with  those  is  our  ooncenL 
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ComelvuA  Hispantta. — We  hAve 
eome  for  Sparta;  let  ns  stay  for 
Greece  ;  let  us  yanqniah  the  foe  as  we 
hare  already  yonquished  our  friends  ; 
let  this  arrogant  barbarian  learu  that 
nothing  is  so  difficult  as  to  cut  an 
armed  Spartan  down.  For  my  part, 
I  am  glad  the  rest  have  gone ;  they 
hare  left  Thermopylae  for  ns  ;  there 
will  now  be  nothing  to  mingle  or  com- 
pare itself  with  our  valour;  no 
Spartan  will  he  hidden  in  the  crowd ; 
wnerever  Xerxes  looks  he  will  see 
none  but  Spartans. 

Blandits, — Shall  I  remind  you  of 
your  mother's  command — **  Either 
with  your  shield  or  on  it  ?**  and  yet 
to  return  without  arms  is  far  less  iMise 
than  to  flee  under  arms.  Shall  I 
remind  yon  of  the  words  of  the  cap- 
tive!— **Kai  me,  I  am  no  slave  I'* 
To  such  a  man  to  escape  would  not 
have  been  to  avoid  capture.  Describe 
the  Persian  terrors!  We  heard  all  that 
when  we  were  first  sent  out  Let 
Xerxes  see  the  thi'ee  hundred,  and 
learn  at  what  rate  the  war  is  valued, 
what  number  of  men  the  place  is 
calculated  to  hold.  We  will  not 
return  even  as  messengers  except 
after  the  fight  is  over.     Who  has  fled 


I  know  not ;  theso  men  Sparta  hap 
given  mo  for  comrades.  I  am  thank« 
ful  that  the  host  has  fled ;  they  had 
made  the  pass  of  Thermopylaa  too 
nazTow  for  me  to  move  in. 

%0n1h6  other  side, 

Cornelius  Hispanus. — I  hold  it  a 
great  disgrace  to  our  state  if  Xerxcp 
see  no  Ureeks  before  he  sees  the 
Spartans.  We  shall  not  even  have 
a  witness  of  our  valodr  ;  the  enemy's 
account  of  us  will  be  believed.  'Xoa 
have  my  counsel,  it  is  the  same  as 
that  of  all  Greece.  If  any  one  advise 
differently,  he  wishes  you  to  be  not 
brave  men  but  ruined  men. 

Claudius  Marcellus. — They  will 
not  conquer  us  ;  they  will  overwhelm 
us.  We  have  been  true  to  our  re* 
nown,  we  have  waited  till  the*la8t. 
Nature  herself  has  yielded  before  we* 

The  above  Sxiasoria  is  by  no  means 
one  of  the  most  brilliant ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  decidedly  atameoney 
but  it  is  a  good  instance  of  an  ordi* 
nary  declamation  of  the  better  sort^ 
and  gives  passages  from  most  of  the 
rhetoricians  to  whom  reference  i^ 
made  in  the  text. 


Note  II. — A  few  Observationa  on  the  Treatment  of  RhetorieaZ  Questiom, 
taken  from  the  Third  Book  qf  Quintilian, 

*t>m^^Ai^cA^r^  ^f^\^^  A^'^^i.^m^^r,*,,  ^t    Tjenieiu,  and  Athenaeus  «ar5  caiLsae, 

This  a^iu  is  divided  under  the  heads 
of  knowledge  and  action  respectively ; 
of  knowledge,  e.g.  Is  the  world  ruled 
hy  /V(n7K2ence7  of  action,  <.^.,  Ispoliii" 
cat  activity  a  dutyt  The  defirUte 
c^uestion  regards  things,  persons, 
times,,  circumstances;  it  is  cidled 
ivSBtffis  in  Greek,  caitsa  in  Latin. 
It  always  depends  on  an  indefinite 
question,  e,g.,  Oitght  Goto  to  marry  ? 
depends  on  the  wider  one,  Is  mar' 
riage  desirable  f  Hence  it  may  be  ^ 
suasoria.  And  this  is  true  even  of 
cases  in  which  no  person  is  specially 
mentioned,  e.g.^  the  question,  Ought  a 
man  to  KM  office  under  a  tyranny  t 
depends  on  the  wider  one,  OtigJU  a 
man  to  hold  office  at  all  f  And  this 
i  question  refers  of  necessity  to  some 


'The  division  of  the  departments  of 
rhetoric,  or  to  use  a  more  correct  term; 
the  classification  of  causes,  is  three- 
fold :  They  are  either  laudatory,  de- 
liberative, or  judicial.  This  is  a  di- 
vision according  to  the  subject  matter, 
not  according  to  the  artistic  treat- 
ment. Correspondingly,  there  are 
three  requisites  for  |)l€^ing  weU, 
nature,  art,  and  practice;  and  three 
objects  which  the  orator  must  set  be- 
fore him,  to  teach,  to  move,  and  to 
delight.  Every  question  turns  either 
on  things  or  on  words;  or  as  it  may 
be  expressed  in  other  language,  is 
either  indefinite  or  definite.  The 
indefinite  is  in  the  form  of  a  universal 
proposition  {$4tris)  which  Cicero  calls 
propoaitvM^  oiAieTaguaestiouniversalis 
cimliSp  others  quaeaHo  pIvUoaopho  eon' 
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-special  trrant,  thongh  it  ms^  not 
mention  nim  by  name.  This  is  the 
same  division  as  that  into  general  and 
spedeU  questions.  Thns  every  special 
indndes  a  general  It  is  trae  that 
genends  often  bear  only  remotely  on 
practice,  and  sometimes  are  altogether 
neutralised  by  peculiar  circumstonces, 
e,g.t  the  question,  Is  poliiicai  adivity 
a  dutyiuecomeA  inapplicable  to  a 
chronic  invalid.  Still,  all  are  not  of 
this  kind,  «.^..  Is  viHue  the^  end  of 
«/ian  f  is  equally  applicable  1x>  every 
human  bein^,  whatever  his  capacity. 
Cicero  in  his  earlier  treatises  disap- 
proved of  these  questions  being  dis- 
cussed by  the  orator;  he  wished  to 
leave  them  to  the  philosopher ;  but 
as  he  grew  in  experience  he  changed 
his  niind. 

"  A  cause  is  defined  by  Valgius, 
after  Apollodorus,  as  negoHum  omnibus 
siiis  partibtu  spedans  ad  qttaesHanem^ 
or  as  negolium  atiusjlnis  est  eontrover' 
no.  The  negoHum  (or  business  in 
hand)  is  thus  defined,  congregaiioper- 
'aanarum  loeorwn  temporum  causa- 
rum  rwoAoTum  easuum  faetonmi  in- 
strumetUorum  sermonum  scHptorum 
et  nan  senptarum.  The  cause,  there- 
fore, corresponds  to  the  Greek  irS- 
m-affis  (subject),  the  negoHum  to 
w^pterroffts  (surroundings).  These  are 
ofcoursedoaely  connected;  and  many 
have  defined  the  cause  as  though  it 
were  identical  with  its  surroundings  or 
conditions. 

"  Ineveiy  discussion  three  thin^are 
the  objects  of  inquiry,  ansU,lBitao1 
guid  sit^  If  so,  what  is  itt  guale  sit. 
Of  whatkind  is  it  t  For  first,  there 
must  be  somethinjy^,  about  which  the 
^iKussion  has  ansen.  Till  this  is 
made  clear  no  discussion  as  to  what 
it  is  can  arise ;  far  less  can  we  deter- 
mine what  its  qualities  are,  until  this 
second  point  is  ascertained.  These 
three  objects  of  inquiiy  are  ezhau*- 


tive;  on  them  every  question,  whether 
definite  or  indefinite,  depends.  The 
accuser  will  try  to  establish,  first,  the 
occurrence  of  the  act  in  dispute,  then 
its  character ;  and,  lastlv,  its  crimin- 
ality. The  advocate  will,  if  possible, 
deny  the  fact;  if  he  cannot  do  that, 
he  will  prove  that  it  is  not  what  the 
accuser  states  it  to  be ;  or,  thirdly, 
he  may  contend — and  this  is  the  most 
honourable  kind  of  defence — that  it 
was  rightly  done.  As  a  fourth  alter- 
native, he  may  take  exception  to  the 
legali^  of  the  prosecution.  All  these, 
and  eveiy  other  conceivable  division 
of  questions,  come  under  the  two 
seneral  heads  {status)  of  rational  and 
legaL  The  rational  is  simple  eiK^u^h, 
depending  only  on  the  contemplation 
of  nature;  thus  it  is  content  with  ex- 
hibiting conjecture,  definition,  and 
qualitv.  The  legal  is  extremely  com- 
plex, laws  being  infinite  in  number 
and  character.  Sometimes  the  letter 
is  to  be  observed,  sometimes  the  spirit 
Sometimes  we  ^et  at  its  meaning  by 
comparison,  or  induction ;  sometimes 
its  meaning  is  open  to  the  most  con- 
tradictory interpretations.  Hence 
there  is  room  for  a  far  greater  display 
of  diverse  kinds  of  excellence  in  the 
legal  than  in  the  raiianal  department 
Thus  the  declamatory  exercises  called 
suasoriaef  which  are  confined  to  ra- 
Uanal  considerations,  are  fittest  for 
young  students  whose  reasoning 
powers  are  acute,  but  who  have  not 
the  knowledge  of  law  necessary  for 
enabling  them  to  treat  eontroversiae 
which  ninge  on  leml  questions. 
These  last  are  intended  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  pleading  of  actual  causes 
in  court,  and  should  be  regularly 
practised  even  by  the  most  accom- 
plished pleader  during  the  spare 
moments  that  his  profession  allows 
him." 
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CHAPTER  L 

The  Age  of  Tiberius  (14-37  a.d.). 

AuousTUS  was  not  moie  tmlike  his  gloomy  successor  than  were 
the  TTiiters  who  flourished  under  him  to  those  that  now  come 
before  us.  The  history  of  literature  presents  no  stronger  contrast 
than  between  the  rich  fertility  of  the  last  epochand  the  barrenness  of 
the  present  one.  The  age  of  Tiberius  forms  an  interval  of  silence 
during  which  the  dead  are  buried,  and  the  new  generation  prepares 
itself  to  appear.  Under  Nero  it  will  haye  started  forth  in  dl  its 
panoply  of  tinsel  armour;  at  present  the  seeds  that  will  produce  it 
«re  being  sown  by  the  himd  of  despotism.^ 

The  sudden  collapse  of  letters  on  the  death  of  Augustus  is 
easily  accounted  for.  As  long  as  the  chief  of  the  state  encouraged 
them  labourers  in  every  field  were  numerous.  When  his  face  was 
Avithdrawn  the  stimulus  to  eflfort  was  removed.  Thus,  even  in 
Augustus's  time,  when  ill  health  and  disappointment  had  soured 
his  nature  and  disposed  him  to  arbitrary  actions,  literature  had* 
felt  the  change.  The  exile  of  Ovid  was  a  blow  to  l^e  muses.  We 
have  seen  how  it  injured  his  own  genius,  a  decline  over  which  he 
mourns,  knowing  the  cause  but  Impotent  to  overcome  it^  We 
have  seen  also  how  it  was  followed  up  by  other  haxsh  measures, 
stifling  the  free  voice  of  poets  and  historians.  And  when  we 
reflect  how  the  despotism  was  entwining  itself  round  the  entire 

^  The  Empire  is  here  regarded  soHy  ia  its  inflaence  on  literature  aqd  the 
classes  that  monopolised  it  If  the  poor  or  the  provincials  had  written  its 
history  it  would  have  been  described  in  very  diflerent  tenns. 

'  FofnL  iv.  8,  Impetus  ille  saoer,  qoi  vatam  pectora  natrit  Qai  prins  in 
nobis  esse  solebat  abest.  Yix  venit  ad  partes;  vix  somtae  Husa  tabellaa 
Imponit  pigr&s  paene  coacta  maaos. 
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life  of  the  nation,  gathering  by  each  new  enactment  food  for 
fatoie  aggiesaion,  and  only  veiled  as  yet  by  the  mildness  or 
caution  of  a  prince  whose  one  object  was  to  found  a  dynasty,  our 
surprise  is  lessened  at  the  spectacle  of  literature  prostrate  and 
dumb,  threatened  by  the  hideous  form  of  tyranny  now  no  longer 
in  disguise,  offering  it  with  brutal  irony  the  choice  between  sub- 
mission,  hypoc^sy,  and  death.  Tiberius  (whose  portrait  drawn 
by  Tacitus  in  colours  almost  too  dark  for  belief,  is  nevertheless 
rendered  credible  by  the  deathlike  silence  in  which  his  reign  was 
passed)  had  in  his  youth  shown  both  taste  and  proficiency  in 
uboral  studies.  He  had  formed  his  style  on  that  of  Messala,  but 
the  gloomy  bent  of  his  mind  led  him  to  contract  and  obscure  his 
meaning  to  such  a  degree  that^  unlike  most  Bomans,  he  spoke 
better  extempore^  than  after  preparation.  In  the  art  of  perplexing 
by  ambiguous  phrases,  of  indicating  intentions  without  committing 
Imnself  to  them,  he.  was  without  a  rivaL  In  point  of  language  he 
was  a  purist  like  Augustus;  but  unlike  him  he  minted  archaisms 
with  his  diction.  While  at  Ehodes  he  attended  tiie  lectures  of 
Theodoras;  and  the  letters  or  speeches  of  his  referred  to  by  Tacitus 
indicate  a  nervous  and  concentmted  style.  Poetry  was  alien  from 
his  stem  character  Nevertheless,  Suetonius  tells  us  he  wrote  a 
lyric  poem  and  Greek  imitations  of  Euphorion,  Bhianus,  and 
Parthenius;  but  it  was  the  minute  questions  of  mythology  that 
chiefly  attracted  him,  points  of  useless  oradition  like  those  derided 
by  Juvenal  :* 

'*  Njatiicem  Anchisae,  nomen  patriam^Tie  novercae 
Ancbemoli,  dicat  qaot  Acestes  vixent  annos, 
Quot  Siculus  Fhiygibas  vini  donarerit  urnaa." 

In  maiurer  life  he  busied  himself  with  writing  memoirs,  which 
formed  the  chief,  almost  the  only  study  of  Domitian,  and  of  which 
we  may  regret  tiiat  time  has  deprived  us.  The  portrait  of  this 
arch  dissembler  by  his  own  able  hand  would  be  a  good  set  off  to 
the  terrible  indictment  of  Tacitus.  Besides  the  above  he  was  the 
author  of  funeral  speeches,  and,  according  to  Suidas,  of  a  work  on 
the  art  of  rhetoric. 

With  these  literary  pretensions  it  is  clear  that  his  discourag(>- 
ment  of  letters  as  emperor  was  due  to  political  reasons.  He  saw 
in  the  free  expression  of  thought  or  fancy  a  danger  to  his  throne. 
And  as  the  abominable  system  of  ddationa  made  every  chance 
expression  penal,  and  found  treason  to  the  present  in  all  praise  of 
the  past,  the  only  resource  open  to  men  of  letters  was  to  suppress 
every  expression  of  f eelincr,  and,  by  silent  brooding,  to  keep 

i  Suet.  Tib.  70.  •  Sat  vii.  234. 
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passion  at  white  heat,  so  that  vrhum  it  spealcs  at  last  it  speaks 
with  the  concentrated  intensity  of  a  Jnyenal  or  a  Tacitu& 

We  might  ask  how  it  was  that  authora  did  not  choose  subjects 
ontside  the  spheie  of  danger.  Theie  weie  stOl  fonos  of  art  and 
science  which  had  not  been  worked  out.  The  Natural  History  of 
Pliny  shows  how  much  remained  to  be  done  in  fields  of  great 
interest  Neither  philosophy  nor  the  lighter  kinds  of  poetry  could 
afford  matter  for  provocation.  But  the  answer  is  easy.  The  Eoman 
imagination  was  so  narrow,  and  their  constructive  talent  so 
restricted,  that  they  felt  no  desire  to  travel  beyond  the  regular 
lines.  It  seemed  as  if  all  had  been  done  that  could  be  done  welL 
History,  national  and  universal,^  science^  and  philosophy,^  Greek 
poetry  in  all  its  varied  forms,  had  been  brought  to  perfection  by 
great  masters  whom  it  was  hopeless  to  rival  The  age  of  literary 
production  seemed  to  have  been  rounded  off,  and  the  self-conscious- 
ness that  could  reflect  on  the  new  era  had  not  yet  had  time  to 
arise.  Ehetoric,  as  applied  to  the  expression  of  political  feeling, 
was  the  only  form  which  literature  cared  to  take,  and  that  was 
precisely  the  form  most  obnoxious  to  the  government. 

Thus  it  is  possible  that  even  had  Tibmus  been  less  jealously 
]*epressive  letters  would  still  have  stagnated  The  severe  strain  of 
the  Augustan  age  brought  its  inevitable  reaction.  The  simulta- 
neous appearance  of  so  many  writers  of  the  first  rank  rendered 
necessary  an  interval  during  which  their  works  were  being  digested 
and  their  spirit  settling  down  into  an  integral  constituent  of  the 
national  mind.  By  the  time  thought  reawakens,  Virgil,  Horace, 
and  livy,  are  already  household  words,  and  their  works  the  basis 
of  all  literary  culture. 

In  reading  the  lives  of  the  chief  post-Augustan  writers  we  are 
struck  by  the  fact  that  many,  if  not  most  of  them,  held  offices  of 
state.  The  desire  for  peaceful  retirement,  characteristic  of  the 
early  Augustans,  the  contentment  with  lettered  leisure  that  sig- 
nalises the  poetry  of  the  later  Augustans,  have  both  given  place  to 
a  restless  excitement,  and  to  a  determination  to  make  the  most  of 
literature  as  an  aid  to  a  successful  career.  Hitherto  we  have 
observed  two  distinct  classes  of  writers,  and  a  corresponding  double 
relation  of  politics  and  literature.  The  early  poets,  and  again 
those  of  Augustus's  era,  were  not  men  of  affairs,  they  belonged  to 
the  exclusively  literary  class.  The  great  prose  writers  on  the 
contrary  rose  to  political  eminence  by  political  conduct  litera- 
ture was  with  them  a  relaxation,  and  served  no  purpose  of  worldly 
aggrandisement.     Now,  however,  an  unhealthy  confusion  between 

*  Livy  and  Trogna.  «  Vano.  «  Cicero. 
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the  two  pTOvinces  takes  place.  A  man  rises  to  office  through  his 
poems  or  rhetorical  essays.  The  acquirements  of  a  professor 
become  a  passport  to  public  life.  Seneca  and  Quintilian.  are 
striking  and  farourable  instances  of  the  school  door  opening  into 
the  senate : 

**  Si  fortnna  yolet  fies  de  rhetore  consul.*'  ^ 

But  nearly  all  the  chief  writers  carried  their  declamatory  prin- 
ciples into  the  serious  business  of  life.  This  double  aspect  of 
their  career  produced  two  different  types  of  talent,  under  one  or 
other  of  which  the  great  imperial  writers  may  be  ranged.  Ex- 
cluding men  of  the  second  rank,  we  have  on  the  one  side  Lucan, 
Juvenal,  and  Tacitus,  all  whose  minds  have  a  strong  political  bias, 
the  bias  of  old  Rome,  which  makes  them  the  most  powerful 
though  the  most  prejudiced  exponents  of  their  times.  Of  another 
kind  are  Persius,  Seneca,  and  Pliny  the  elder.  Their  geniuB  is 
contemplative  and  philosophical ;  and  though  two  of  them  were 
much  mixed  in  affairs,  their  spirit  is  cosmopolitan  rather  than 
national,  and  their  wisdom,  though  drawn  from  varied  sources, 
cannot  be  called  political  These  six  are  the  representative  minds 
of  the  period  on  which  we  are  now  entering,  and  between  them 
reflect  nearly  all  the  best  and  worst  features  of  their  age.  Quin- 
tilian, Statins,  and  Pliny  the  younger,  represent  a  more  restricted 
development;  the  first  of  them  is  the  typical  rhetorician,. but  of 
the  better  class;  the  second  is  the  brilliant  improvisatore  and 
ingenious  word-painter ;  the  third  the  cultivated  and  amiable  but 
vain,  common-place,  and  dwarfed  type  of  genius  which  under  the 
Empire  took  the  place  of  the  "fine  gentlemen ''  of  the  frco 
Eepublic. 

Writers  of  this  last  stamp  cannot  be  expected  to  show  any 
independent  spirit.  They  are  such  as  in-  every  age  would  adopt 
the  prevalent  fashion,  and  theorise  within  the  lunits  prescribed  by 
respectability.  While  a  bad  emperor  reigns  they  iiatter  him; 
when  a  good  emperor  succeeds  they  flatter  him  still  more  by 
abusing  hi^  predecessor ;  at  the  same  time  they  are  geiiial,  sober, 
and  sensible,  adventuring  neither  the  safety  of  their  necks  nor  of 
their  intellectual  reputation. 

Sjuch  an  author  comes  befoBB  us  in  M.  Vellbius  Pateroulub, 
the  court  historian  of  Tiberius.  This  well-intentioned  but  loqua- 
c?0U8  writer  gained  his  loyalty  from  an  experience  of  eight  years* 
warfare  under  Tiberius  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  flattery 
of  which  he  is  so  lavish  was  probably  sincere.  His  birth  may 
perhaps  be  referred  to  18  B.C.,  dince  his  first  campaign,  under 

1  Juv.  TiL  197. 
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H.  Yinicitis,  to  whose  son  he  dedicated  his  work,  took  place  in 
the  year  1  B.C.  liberins's  sterling  qualities  as  a  soldier  gained  him 
the  friendship  of  many  of  his  legati,  and  Yelleius  was  fortunate 
•enough  to  secure  that  of  Tiherius  in  return.  By  his  influence  he 
rose  through  the  minor  offices  to  the  praetorship  (14  A.i>.),  and 
«oon  after  set  himself  to  repair  the  deficiencies  of  a  purely  military 
education  hy  systematic  study.  The  fruit  of  this  lahour  is  the 
Abridgment  of  JRoman  Htstory^  in  two  hooks,  a  mere  rapid  survey 
of  the  early  period,  hecoming  more  difiuse  as  it  nears  his  owr 
time,  and  treating  the  life  of  Tiherius  and  the  events  of  which  he 
was  the  centre  with  considerahle  fulness.  The  latter  part  is  pre- 
served entire ;  of  the  first  hook,  which  closes  with  the  destruction 
of  Carthage,  a  considerable  portion  has  been  lost.  As,  however, 
he  is  not  Hkely  to  have  followed  in  it  any  authorities  inaccessible 
to  us,  the  loss  is  unimportant  For  his  work  generally  the 
authorities  he  quotes  are  good — Cato's  Ongines,  the  Armales  of 
Hortensius,  and  probably  Atticus's  abridgment ;  Cornelius  Nepos, 
and  Trogus  for  foreign,  livy  and  Sallust  (of  whom  he  was  a  great 
admirer)  for  national^  history.  As  a  recipient  and  expectant  of 
<:ourt  favour,  he  naturally  echoed  the  language  of  the  day.  Brutus 
and  Cassius  are  for  him  parricides ;  Caesar,  the  divine  founder  of 
an  era  which  culminates  in  the  divine  Tiberius.^  So  full  was  he 
of  his  master's  praises  that  he  intended  to  write  a  separate  book 
on  the  subject,  but  was  prevented  by  his  untimely  death.  This 
took  place  in  31  a.d.,  when  the  discovery  of  Sejanus's  conspiracy 
caused  many  suspected  to  be  put  to  death,  and  it  seems  that 
Yelleius  was  among  the  number. 

His  blind  partisanship  naturally  obscures  his  judgment ;  but, 
making  allowance  for  a  defect  which  he  does  not  attempt  to 
oonceal,  the  reader  may  g^erally  trust  him  for  all  matters  of  fact 
His  studies  were  not  as  a  rule  deep ;  but  an  exception  must  be 
made  in  the  case  of  his  Account  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy,  the 
dat^s  at  which  they  were  founded,  and  their  eariy  relations  with 
Eome.  These  had  never  been  so  dearly  treated  by  any  writer, 
at  least  among  those  with  whomwe  are'  familiar.  His  mind  is 
n(ft  of  a  high  order ;  he  can  neither  sift  evidence  nor  penetrate  to' 
causes ;  his  talents  lie  in  the  biographical  department,  and  he  has 
considerable  insight  into  character.  His  style  is  not  unclassical 
80  far  as  the  vocabulary  goes,  but  the  equable  moderation  of  the 
<Jolden  Age  is  replaced  by  exaggeration,  and  like  aU  who  cultivate 
artificial  brilliancy,  he  cannot  maintain  his  ambitious  level  of 
poetical  and  pretentious  ornament.     The  last  year  referred  to  in 

^  Sea  IL  94,  which  coDtains  exaggerated  commendations  on  Tiberius. 
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the  book  is  30  a.d.  The  dearth  of  other  material  ghes  him 
additional  value.  As  a  historian  he  takes  a  low  rank;  as  an 
abridger  he  is  better,  but  best  of  all  as  a  rhetorical  anecdotist  and 
painter  of  character  in  action. 

A  better  kno\m  writer  (especially  during  the  Middle  Ages)  is 
Valerius  Maximus,  author  of  the  Facta  et  Dicta  AfemorahUia^  in 
nine  books,  addressed  to  Tiberius  in  a  dedication  of  unexampled 
servility,^  and  compiled  from  few  though  good  sources.  The 
object  of  the  work  is  stated  in  the  preface.  It  was  to  save  labour 
for  those  who  desired  to  fortify  their  minds  with  examples  of 
excellence,  or  increase  their  knowledge  of  things  worth  knowings 
The  methodical  arrangement  by  subjects,  e»g,^  religion,  which  ia 
divided  into  religion  observed  and  religion  neglected,  and  instances 
of  both  given,  jQrst  from  Eoman,  then  from  foreign,  history,  and  so 
on  with  all  the  other  subjects,  makes  Teuffel's  suggestion  extremely 
probable,  namely,  that  it  was  intended  for  the  use  of  young 
declaimers,  who  were  thus  furnished  with  instances  for  all  sorts 
of  themes.  The  constant  tendency  in  the  imperial  literature  to 
exhaust  a  subject  by  a  catalogue  of  every  known  instance  may  be 
traced  to  these  pernicious  rhetorical  handbooks.  If  a  writer 
praises  temperance,  he  supplements  it  by  a  list  of  temperate 
Eomans ;  if  he  describes  a  storm,  heptUs  down  aU  he  knows  about 
the  winds.  Uncritical  as  Valerius  is,  and  void  of  aU  thought^  he 
is  nevertheless  pleasant  enough  reading  for  a  vacant  hour,  and  if 
we  were  not  obliged  to  rate  him  by  a  lofty  standard,  would  pass 
muster  very  welL  But  he  is  no  fit  company  for  men  of  genius ; 
our  only  wonder  is  he  should  have  so  long  survived.  EBjs  work 
was  a  favourite  school-book  for  junior  classes,  and  was  epitomised 
or  abridged  by  Julius  Paris  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  At 
the  time  of  this  abridgment  the  so-oalled  tenth  book  must  have 
been  added.  Julius  Paiis's  words  in  his  preface  to  it  are.  Liber 
decimus  de  praenomimbus  et  eimUibue:  but  various  considerations, 
make  it  certain  that  Valerius  was  not  the  author.^  Many  inter- 
esting details  were  given  in  it,  taken  chiefiy  from  Varro ;  and  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  entire  treatise  is  not  preserved. 
Besides  Paris  one  Titius  Frobus  retouched  the  work  in  a  still  later 
ogQ,  and  a  third  abstract  by  Januarius  Kepotianus  is  mentioned. 
This  last  writer  cut  out  all  the  padding  which  Valerius  had  so 

1  The  aatlior*8  humble  estimate  of  himself  appeus,  Si  prisei  oratores  al> 
Jo7e  Opt.  Max.  bene  orsi  stmt .  .  .  mea  parvitas  eo  iustius  ad  taam  farorem 
decmrerit,   qnod  cetera  divinitas  opimone  colligitur,  toa  praesentl  fid» 

Satemo  ayitoque  eideri  par  yidetur , . .  Deos  reliqaos  accepimns,  Gaesam 
edimns. 
*  The  reader  is  refened  to  Teuffel,  Eom,  LiL  §  374,  IL 
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largely  used  (''  dum  se  oatentat  sententiis^  locis  iactai,  fundit  exees-- 
9ibu8  "\  and  reduced  the  work  to  a  bare  skeleton  of  facta 

A  much  more  important  writer,  one  of  whose  treatises  only  has; 
reached  us»  was  A.  CoBNELins  Celi^s.  He  stood  in  the  first 
rank  of  Boman  scientists,  was  quite  encyclopsedic  in  his  learning, 
and  wrote,  like  Cato,  on  eloquence,  law,  farming,  medicine,  and 
tactics.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  work  on  medicine  (extending 
over  Books  YL-XIIL  of  his  Encyclopiedia)  which  we  possess, 
was  the  best  of  his  writings,  but  the  chapters  on  agriculture  also 
are  highly  pr^dsed  by  Columella. 

At  this  time,  as  Des  Etangs  remarks,  nearly  all  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  medicine  was  in  the  hands  of  Greek  ph3rsicians, 
and  tiiese  either  freedmen  or  slavea  Eoman  practitioners  seem 
to  have  inspired  less  confidence  even  when  they  were  willing  to 
study.  Habits  of  scientific  observation  are  hereditary;  and  for 
centuries  the  Greeks  had  studied  the  conditions  of  health  and  th& 
theory  of  disease,  as  well  as  practised  the  empirical  side  of  the  art, 
and  most  Eomans  were  well  content  to  leave  the  whole  in  their 
hands. 

Gelsus  tried  to  attract  his  countrymen  to  the  pursuit  of  medicine 
by  pointing  out  its  value  and  di^ty.  He  commences  his  work 
wil^  a  history  of  medical  science  since  its  first  importation  into> 
Greece,  and  devotes  the  rest  of  Book  L  to  a  consideration  of  die- 
tetics and  other  prophylactics  of  disease ;  the  second  book  treats  of 
general  pathology,  the  third  and  fourth  of  special  illnesses,  the  fifth 
gives  remedies  and  prescriptions,  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth — 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book — apply  themselves  chiefly  to. 
surgical  questions.  The  value  of  his  work  consists  in  the  clear, 
comprehensive  grasp  of  his  subject,  and  the  systematic  way  in  which 
he  eigpoonds  its  principles.  The  main  points  of  his  theory  are 
adill  Tolid;  very  few  essentials  need  to  be  rejected;  it  might  still 
be  taken  as  a  popular  handbook  on  the  subject.  He  writes  for 
Boman  citizens,  and  is  therefore  careful  to  avoid  abstruse  terms 
where  plain  ones  will  do,  and  Greek  words  where  Latin  are  to  be 
had.  The  style  is  bare,  but  pure  and  classicaL  An  excellent 
critio  says^ — '^  Quo  saepius  eum  perlegebam,  eo  magis  me  detinuit 
cum  dicendi  nitor  et  brevitas  turn  perspicacitas  iudicii  sensusque 
vorax  et  ad  agendum  accommodatus,  quibus  omnibus  genuinam 
lepraesentat  nobis  civis  Eomani  imaginem.'^  The  text  as  we 
have  it  depends  on  a  single  MS.  and  sadly  needs  a  careful 
revision ;  it  is  interpolated  with  numerous  glosses,  both  Greek  and. 
Latin,  which  a  skilful  editor  would  detect  and  remove.    Among 

1  Daiembei^g^ 
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ihe  othor  treatises  in  his  Encyclopaedia,  next  to  that  on  fanning, 
those  on  rhetoric  and  tactics  were  most  popular.  The  former,  how- 
ever, was  superseded  by  Quintiliah,  the  latter  by  Yegetius.  In 
philosophy  he  did  not  so  much  criticise  other  schools  as  detail  his 
own  views  with  concise  eloquence.  These  views  were  almost 
'Certainly  Eclectic,  though  we  know  on  Quintilian's  authority  that 
he  followed  the  two  Sextii  in  many  important  points.^ 

The  other  branches  of  prose  composition  were  ahnost  neglected 
in  this  reign.  Even  rhetoric  sank  to  a  low  level ;  the  splendid 
displays  of  men  like  Latro,  Arellius,  and  Ovid  gave  place  to  the 
flimsy  ostentation  of  Eehmius  Palaemon.  This  dissolute  man, 
who  combined  the  professions  of  grammarian  and  rhetorician, 
possessed  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  fluent  harangue,  but 
soon  confined  his  attention  to  grammatical  studies,  in  which  he 
rose  to  the  position  of  an  authority.  Suetonius  says  he  was  bom 
a  slave,  and  that  while  conducting  his  young  master  to  school  he 
learnt  something  of  literature,  was  liberated,  and  set  up  a  school 
in  Eome,  where  he  rose  to  the  top  of  his  profession.  Although 
infamous  for  his  abandoned  profligacy,  and  stigmatized  by  Tiberius 
and  Claudius  as  utterly  unfit  to  have  charge  of  the  young,  he 
managed  to  secure  a  very  large  number  of  pupils  by  his  persuasive 
manner,  and  the  excellence  of  his  tutorial  method.  His  memory 
was  prodigious,  his  eloquence  seductive,  and  a  power  of  extempore 
versification  in  the  most  difficult  metres  enhanced  the  chaim  of 
his  conversation.  He  is  referred  to  by  Pliny,  Quintilian,  and 
Juvenal,  and  for  a  time  superintended  the  studies  of  the  young 
satirist  Persius. 

Oratory,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  had  well  nigh  ceased. 
YoTZENXTB  MoNTANUS,  MlitBBOUS  ScAURUS,  and  P.  YiTELLins,  all 
held  high  positions  in  the  state.  Scaurus,  in  particular,  was  also 
of  noble  lineage,  beiug  the  great-grandson  of  the  celebrated  chief 
K)f  the  senate.  His  oratory  was  almost  confined  to  declamation, 
but  was  far  above  the  general  level  of  the  tipie.  Careless,  and 
often  full  of  faults,  it  yet  carried  his  hearers  away  by  its  native 
power  and  dignity.^  Asinius  Gallus,  the  son  of  Pollio,  so  far 
followed  his  f athoras  to  take  a  strong  interest  in  politics,  and  with 
filial  enthusiasm  compared  him  favourably  with  Cicero.  DourxlOS 
Afer  also  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  an  able  but  dissolute  man, 
who  under  a  better  system  might  have  been  a  good  speaker. 

^  Notices  of  Celsns  aie^on  his  Hasbandry,  Qoiot  XII.  xi.  24,  Golnm.  L 
I.  14  ;  on  his  Rhetoric,  Quint  IX.  i.  18,  etsa4^;  on  his  Philosophy^  Quint. 
X  i.  124;  on  his  Tactics,  Yeget  i.  8.  CeUas  died  in  the  time  of  Ksip, 
XLiider  nrhom  he  wrote  one  or  two  poHtical  works. 

*  See  Sen.  Contr.  Fraef:  X.  2-i. 
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A  writer  of  some  mark  was  Crehutius  Cobdus,  whose  eloquent^ 
account  of  the  rise  of  the  Empire  cost  him  his  life :  in  direct 
defiance  of  the  fasionable  cant  of  the  day  he  had  called  Cassius 
^^the  last  of  the  Eomans.''  The  higher  spirits  seemed  to  take  a 
gloomy  pleasure  in  speaking  out  before  the  tyrant,  even  if  it  wera 
only  with  their  last  breath  j  more  than  one  striking  instance  of 
this  is  recorded  by  Tacitus ;  and  though  he  questions  the  wisdom 
of  relieving  personal  indignation  by  a  vain  inyective,  which  must 
bring  dea&  and  ruin  on  the  speaker  and  all  his  family,  and  in 
the  end  only  tighten  the  yoke  it  tries  to  shake,  yet  the  intract- 
able pride  of  Uiese  representatives  of  the  old  faioilies  has  some^ 
thing  about  it  to  which,  human  as  we  are,  we  cannot  refuse  our 
sympathy.  The  only  other  prose-writer  we  need  mention  ib 
AuFinius  Bassus,  who  described  the  Civil  Wars  and  the  German 
expeditions,  and  is  mentioned  vrith  great  respect  by  Tacitus. 

Poetry  is  represented  by  the  fifth  book  of  Manilius,  by 
Phaedrus's  Fables^  and  perhaps  by  the  translation  of  Aratua. 
ascribed  to  Gbrmanicus,  the  nephew  and  adopted  son  of  Tiberius* 
This  translation,  which  is  both  elegant  and  faithful,  and  superior 
to  Cicero's  in  poetical  inspiration,  has  been  claimed,  but  with  less^ 
probability,  for  Domitian,  who,  as  is  well  known,  ^ected  the  title 
of  Grermanicus.^  But  the  consent  of  the  most  ancient  critics  tends 
to  restore  Grermanicus  Drusus  as  the  author,  the  title  genitat 
applied  to  Tiberius  not  being  proof  positive  the  other  way. 

The  only  writer  who  mentions  Phaedrus  is  Martial,^  and  he 
only  in  a  single  passage.  The  Aesopian  beast-fable  was  a  humble 
form  of  art  peculiarly  suited  to  a  period  of  political  and  literary 
depression*  Seneca  in  his  (Joneolaiio  ad  Folybium  implies  that 
that  imperial  favourite  had  cultivated  it  with  success.  Apparently 
he  did  not  know  of  Phaedrus;  and  this  fact  agrees  with  the 
frequent  complaiuts  that  Phaedrus  makes  to  the  effect  that  he  ift 
not  appreciated.  Of  his  life  we  know  only  what  we  can  gather 
from  his  own  book.  He  was  bom  in  Pieria,  and  became  the  slave 
of  Augustus,  who  set  him  free,  and  seems  to  have  given  him  his 
patronage.  The  poet  was  proud  of  his  Greek  birth,  but  was 
brought  to  Eome  at  so  early  an  age  as  to  belong  almost  equally  to 
both  nationalities.  His  poverty^  did  not  secure  him  from  persecu- 
tion. Sejanus,  ever  suspicious  and  watchful,  detected  the 
political  allusions  veiled  beneath  the  disguise  of  fable,  and  made 
the  poet  feel  his  anger.  The  duration  of  Phaedrus's  career  is 
uncertain.  The  first  two  books  were  all  that  he  published  in 
Tiberius's  reign ;  the  third,  dedicated  to  Eutychus,  and  the  f our& 

^  Quint  X.i  91.        ^  mixt  III.  20,  Amula^ur  vmvnH  ioeo8  Phaedri. 
»  Phaed.  III.  prol.  21. 
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to  Paiticulo,  Claudins's  f  ayonrite,  clearly  show  that  he  oontmiied  to 
^lite  over  a  considerable  tiine.  The  date  of  Book  V.  ia  not 
mentioned,  bnt  it  can  hardly  be  earlier  than  the  close  of  Claadiiis'a 
^ign.  Thus  we  have  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years  dniing 
which  these  five  short  books  were  produced. 

like  all  who  con  over  their  own  compositions,  Phaedrus  had  an 
nnreasonably  high  opinion  of  their  merit  Jjlteiaiy  reputation 
was  his  chief  desire,  and  he  thought  himself  secure  of  it.  He 
•echoes  the  boast  so  many  greater  men  have  made  before  him, 
that  he  is  the  first  to  import  a  form  of  Greek  art;  but  he 
limits  his  imitation  to  the  general  scope,  reserving  to  himself  ih» 
Tight  to  vary  the  particular  form  in  each  fable  as  he  thinks  fit^ 
The  careful  way  in  which  he  defines  at  what  point  his  obligationB 
to  Aesop  cease  and  his  own  invention  begins,  shows  him  to  have 
had  something  of  the  trifler  and  a  great  deal  of  the  egotist  His 
love  of  condensation  is  natural,  for  a  fabulist  should  be  shorty 
trenchant^  and  almost  proverbial  in  his  style ;  but  Phaedrus  carries 
these  to  the  point  of  obscurity  and  enigma.  It  seems  as  if  at 
times  he  did  not  see  his  drift  himself.  To  this  £iult  is  akin  the 
constant  moralising  tone  which  reflects  rather  than  paints,  enforces 
rather  than  elicits  its  lesson.  He  is  himself  a  small  sage,  and  all  his 
animals  are  small  sages  too.  They  have  not  the  Uf  e-like  reality  of 
those  of  Aesop ;  they  are  mere  lay  figures.  His  technical  skill  is 
very  considerable ;  the  iambic  sei^uius  becomes  in  his  hands  an 
extremely  pleasing  rhythm,  though  the  occurrence  of  spondees  in 
the  second  and  fourth  place  savours  of  archaic  usage.  His  diction 
is  hardly  varied  enough  to  admit  of  clear  reference  to  a  standard, 
but  on  the  whole  it  may  be  pronounced  nearer  to  the  silver  than 
the  golden  Latinity,  especially  in  the  frequent  use  of  abstmct 
words.  His  confident  predictions  of  immortality  were  nearly 
being  falsified  by  the  burning,  by  certain  zealots,  of  an  abbey  in 
Prance,  where  alone  the  MS.  existed  (1561  A.n.) ;  but  Phaedrus^ 
in  common  with  many  others^  was  rescued  &om  the  worthy 
tMvinists,  and  has  since  held  a  quiet  comer  to  himself  in  the 
temple  of  fame. 

A  poet  whose  misfortunes  were  of  service  to  his  talent^  was 
PoicpONins  Seoundxts.  His  friendship  with  Aelius  Gallus,  son  to 
'Scjjanus,  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  during  several  years.  While 
in  this  condition  he  devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  wrote  many 
tragedies  which  are  spoken  well  of  by  Quintilian:  '^Eorum 
^tragic  poets)  quos  viderim  longe  princeps  Pomponius  Secundua** 
He  was  an  acute  rhetorician,  and  a  purist  in  language.     The 

^  Phaed.  IV.  prol.  11 ;  he  carefhlly  defines  his  fables  as  AewpiM.  not  AwiggL 
•QaintX.f.W.  t^         w,«^ 
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extant  names  of  Ms  plays  are  Aeneas,  and  perhaps  Armorum 
Jtididum  and  Atreus,  but  these  last  two  are  unoertauL  Tragedy 
was  much  cultiTated  during  the  imperial  times ;  for  it  formed  an 
outlet  for  feeling  not  otherwise  safe  to  express,  and  it  admitted  all 
the  ornaments  of  rhetoric  Those  who  regard  the  tragedies  of 
6eneca  as  the  work  of  the  father,  would  refer  them  to  this  reign, 
to  the  end  of  which  the  old  man's  activity  lasted,  though  his 
energies  were  more  taken  up  with  watching  and  guiding  the  careers 
of  his  children  than  with  original  composition.  When  Tiberius 
died  (37  jld.)  literature  could  hardly  have  been  at  a  lower  ebb ; 
but  even  then  there  were  young  men  forming  their  minds  and 
imbibing  new  canons  of  taste,  who  were  destined  before  long — 
for  almost  all  wrote  early — ^to  redeem  the  age  from  the  charge 
of  dulnesSy  perhaps  at  too  great  a  sacrifioa 


chapteeh 

Thm  Raignb  of  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Xkbo  (37-68  a.d.)» 

1.   POETSi 

Wb  have  grouped  these  three  emperors  under  a  single  headings 
because  the  shortness  of  the  reigns  of  the  two  former  prevented 
the  formation  of  any  special  school  of  literature.  It  is  otherwise 
%vith  the  reign  of  Nero.  To  this  belongs  a  constellation  of  some  of 
the  most  bnlliant  authors  that  Bome  ever  produced.  And  they 
are  characterised  by  some  very  special  traits.  Instead  of  the 
depression  we  noticed  under  Tiberius  we  now  observe  a  forced 
vivacity  and  sprightliness,  even  in  dealing  with  the  most  awful 
or  serious  subjects,  which  is  unlike  anything  we  have  hitherto  met 
with  in  Eoman  literature.  It  is  quite  different  from  the  natural 
gaiety  of  Catullus ;  equally  so  from  the  witty  frivolity  of  Ovid. 
It  i3  not  in  the  least  meant  to  be  frivolous ;  on  the  contrary  it 
arises  from  an  overstrained  earnestness,  and  a  desire  to  say  every- 
thing in  the  most  pointed  and  emphatic  form  in  which  it  can  be 
said.  To  whatever  school  the  writers  belong,  this  characteristic  is- 
always  present  Persius  shows  it  as  much  as  Seneca ;  the  his- 
torians as  much  as  the  rhetors.  The  only  one  who  is  not  imbued 
with  it  is  the  professed  wit  Petronius.  Probably  he  had  exhausted 
it  in  conversation ;  perhaps  he  disapproved  of  it  as  a  corrupt  im- 
portation of  the  Senecas. 

The  emperors  themselves  were  all  literati,  Caligula,  it  is  true, 
did  not  publish,  but  he  gave  great  attention  to  eloquence,  and  was 
even  more  vigorous  as  an  extempore  speaker  than  as  a  writer. 
His  mental  derangement  affected  his  criticism.  He  thought  at  one 
time  of  burning  all  the  copies  of  Homer  that  could  be  got  at ;  at 
another  of  removing  all  the  statues  of  livy  and  Yirgil,  the  one  as 
unlearned  and  uncritical,  the  other  as  verbose  and  negligent  One 
is  puzzled  to  know  to  which  respectively  these  criticisms  refer. 
We  do  not  venture  to  assign  them,  but  translate  literally  from. 
Suetonius.^ 

CijAUDIUS  had  a  brain  as  sluggish  as  Caligula's  was  over«xcitabIe;. 
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neTertlieless  lie  piOBecnted  literatuie  with  care,  and  pnl)H8hed 
aeveial  works.  Among  these  was  a  history,  be^^nning  with  the 
death  of  Julius  Caesar,  in  forty-three  yolumes,^  an  autobiography 
in  eight^^  '^magis  inepte  quam  ineleganter  scriptom;"  a  learned 
defence  of  Cicero  against  Asinius  Callus's  inyeddve,  besides  several 
Greek  writings.  His  philological  studies  and  the  innoyations  he 
tried  to  introduce  haye  been  referred  to  in  a  former  chapter.^ 

NzBO,  while  a  young  man  before  his  accession,  tried  his  powers 
in  nearly  every  department  of  letters.  He  approached  philosophy, 
but  his  prudent  mother  deterred  him  from  a  study  which  might 
lead  him  to  views  ''above  his  station  as  a  prince.'^  He  next 
turned  to  the  old  orators,  but  here  his  preceptor  Seneca  intervened, 
Tacitus  insinuates,  with  the  motive  of  turning  him  from  the  best 
models  to  an  admiration  of  his  own  more  seductive  style.  Nero 
declaimed  frequently  in  public,  and  his  poetical  efPdsions  seem  to 
have  possessed  some  real  merits  At  the  first  celebration  of  the 
festival  called  Neroniana  he  was  crowned  with  the  wreath  of 
victory.  His  most  celebrated  poem,  the  one  that  drew  down  on 
him  l^e  irony  of  Juvenal,  was  the  Troica^  in  which  perhaps 
occurred  the  Troiae  Halosia  which  this  madman  recited  in  state 
over  the  burning  ruins  of  Home,  and  which  is  parodied  with  subtle 
mockery  in  Petronius.  Other  poems  were  of  a  lighter  cast  and  - 
intended  to  be  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  harp.  These 
were  the  crowning  scandal  of  his  imperial  vagaries  in  the  eyes  of' 
patriotic  Eomans.  "  With  our  prince  a  fiddler,"  cries  Juvenal, 
''what  further  disgrace  remains?"  King  Lewis  of  Bavaria  and 
some  other  great  personages  of  our  era  would  perhaps  object  to 
Juvenal's  conclusion.  With  all  these  accomplii^mients,  however, 
Nero  either  could  not  or  would  not  speak.  He  had  not  the  vigour 
of  mind  necessary  for  eloquence.  Hence  he  usually  employed 
Seneca  to  dress  up  speeches  for  him,  a  task  which  that  polite 
minister  was  not  sorry  to  undertake. 

The  earliest  poet  who  comes  before  us  is  the  unknown  author  of 
the  panegyric  on  Calpumius  Piso.  It  is  an  elegant  piece  of  ver< 
sification  with  no  particular  merit  or  demerit.  It  takes  pains  to 
justify  Piso  for  flute-playing  in  public,  and  as  Nero's  example  is 
not  alleged,  the  inference  is  natural  that  it  was  written  before  his 
time.  There  is  no  independence  of  style,  merely  a  graceful  re- 
flection from  that  of  the  Augustan  poets. 

We  must  now  examine  t£e  circumstances  which  surrounded  or 
produced  the  splendid  literature  of  Nero's  reign.  Such  persons  as 
from  political  hostility  to  the  government,  or  from  dii^gust  at  the 

^  Suet  Cland.  41.  *  Id.  *  See  p.  11. 
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flagitioaB  conduct  by  whicli  alone  snocees  was  to  be  pnicbaaed, 
lived  apart  in  a  select  ciidey  stem  aind  defiant^  nnsullied  by  the 
degradation  lound  them,  though  helpless  to  influence  it  for  good. 
They  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  virtuous  noblemen  such  as 
Paetus  Thrasea,  Barea,  BubeJIius  Plautus^  above  all,  Kelvidius 
Priscusi  on  whose  uncompromising  independence  Tacitus  loves  to 
dwell ;  and  of  philosophers,  moral  teachers  and  literati,  who  sought 
after  real  excellence,  not  contemporary  applausei  The  members  of 
this  society  lived  in  intimate  companionship,  and  many  ladies  con- 
tributed their  share  to  its  culture  and  virtuous  aspirations.  Such 
were  Arria,  the  heroic  wife  of  Paetus^  Fannia,  the  wife  of  Helvidiua, 
and  Fulvia  Sisenna,  the  mother  of  Peraius.  These  held  riunion» 
for  literary  or  philosophical  discussions  which  were  no  mere  oon- 
versational  displays,  but  a  serious  preparation  for  the  tecrible  issues 
which  at  any  time  they  might  be  called  upon  to  meet  It  had 
long  been  the  custom  for  wealthy  Bomans  of  liberal  tastes  to  main* 
tain  a  philosopher  as  part  of  tiieir  establishment.  Laelius  had 
shown  hospitality  both  to  Panaetius  and  Polybius;  Cicero  had 
offered  a  home  to  Diodotus  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
Gatulus  and  Lucullus  had  both  recognised  the  temporal  needs  of 
philosophy.  Under  the  Empire  the  practice  was  still  continued, 
and  though  liable  to  the  abuse  of  charlatanism  or  pedantry,  was 
certainly  instrumental  in  familiarim'ng  patrician  families  (and 
especially  their  lady  members)  with  the  great  thoughts  and  pure 
morality  of  the  best  thinkers  of  Greece.  From  scattered  notices 
!^  in  Seneca  and  Quintilian,  we  should  infer  that  the  philosopher 

[  was  employed  as  a  repository  of  spiritual  confidences — almost  a 

L  father^confessor — at  least  as  much  as  an  intellectual  teacher. 

!  When  Elanus  Julius  was  condemned  to  death,  his  philosopher 

went  with  him  to  the  scaffold  and  uttered  consoling  words  about 
the  destiny  of  the  soul;^  and  Seneca's  own  correspondence  shows 
that  he  regarded  this  relation  as  the  noblest  philosophy  could  hohL 
Of  such  moral  directors  the  most  influential  was  Annabdb  Cob- 
NUTUB,  both  from  his  varied  learning  and  Ms  consistent  rectitude 
of  life.  like  all  the  higher  spirits  he  was  a  Stoic,  but  a  genial  and 
wiae  one.  He  neither  affected  austerity  nor  encouraged  rash  attacks 
on  power.  His  advice  to  Ms  noble  friends  generally  inclined 
towards  the  side  of  prudence.  ^Nevertheless  he  could  not  so  far 
control  Ms  own  language  as  to  avoid  the  jealousy  of  INero.'    He 

^  Sen.  de.  Tr.  14,  i. 

'  Kero  had  asked  Comntns's  advice  on  a  projected  poem  on  Boman  Mstorr 
in  400  books.  Comntna  replied,  *'  No  one,  Sire,  wonld  read  so  long  a  work. ' 
Nero  reminded  him  that  Uhryrippna  had  written  aa  many.  "Trae  I"  aaid 
Coznatns,  "  bat  Aif  books  are  luenil  to  mankind." 
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was  banished,  it  is  not  certain  in  what  year,  and  apparently  ended 
his  days  in  exile.  He  left  several  works,  mostly  written  in  Greek; 
some  on  philosophy,  of  which  that  on  the  nature  of  the  gods  has 
come  down  to  us  in  an  abridged  form,  some  on  rhetoric  and  gram- 
mar ;  besides  these  he  is  said  to  have  composed  satires,  tragedies,^ 
and  a  commentary  on  ViigiL  But  his  most  important  work  was 
his  formation  of  the  character  of  one  of  the  three  Eoman  satirists 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  us. 

Few  poets  have  been  so  dUBEerently  treated  by  different  critics  as 
A.  Pbbsius  Elaooub,  for  while  some  have  pronounced  him  to  be  an 
excellent  satirist  and  true  poet^  others  have  declared  that  his  fame 
is  solely  owing  to  the  trouble  he  gives  us  to  read  him.  He  was 
bom  at  Yolaterrae,  34  A.D.,  of  noble  parentage,  brought  to  Eome 
as  a  child,  and  educated  with  the  greatest  care.  His  first  preceptor 
was  the  grammarian  Yirginius  flavus,  an  eloquent  man  endued 
with  strength  of  character,  whose  earnest  moral  lectures  drew 
down  the  displeasure  of  Caligula.  He  next  seems  to  have  attended 
a  course  under  Bemmius  Falaemon ;  but  as  soon  as  he  pnt  on  the 
manly  gown  he  attached  himself  to  Gomutus,  whose  intimate 
friend  he  became^  and  of  whose  ideas  he  was  the  faithful  ex- 
ponent The  love  of  the  pupil  for  his  guide  in  philosophy  is 
beautiful  and  touching;  the  verses  in  which  it  is  expressed  are 
the  best  in  Persius  :^ 

**  Secretl  loqxdmTtr:  tihi  nxmc  hortaste  Camena 
Excatienoa  damns  pTaeoordia :  qi]ttQta<][Qe  nostrae 
Pan  tua  sit  Gomate  animae,  tibi,  dnlcu  amice, 
Ostendisse  iavat .  .  .  Teneros  ta  soBcipis  annoa 
Socratico  Comute  sinu.     Tunc  fallere  sollers 
Apposita  intortos  extendit  regola  mores, 
£t  premitor  Tatione  animus  vinciqne  laborat, 
Artifioemqne  tno  dncit  sub  polUce  vultnm. " 

Moulded  by  the  counsels  of  this  good  "doctor,"  Persius  adopted 
philosophy  with  enthusiasm.  In  an  age  of  licentiousness  he  pre- 
served a  maiden  purity.  Though  possessing  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree  that  gift  of  beauty  which  Juvenal  declares  to  be  fatal  to 
innocence,  Persius  retained  until  his  death  a  moral  character 
without  a  stain.  But  he  had  a  nobler  example  even  than  Cor- 
nutus  by  his  side.  He  was  tenderly  loved  by  the  great  Thrasea,' 
whose  righteous  life  and  glorious  death  form  perhaps  the  richest 
lesson  that  the  whole  imperial  history  affords.  Thrasea  was  a 
Cato  in  justice,  but  more  than  a  Cato  in  goodness,  inasmuch  as 
his  lot  was  harder,  and  has  spirit  gentler  and  more  human.  Men 
like  these  clenched  the  theories  of  philosophy  by  that  rare  consis- 

1  V.  Suetonius's  Vita  Perni.  *  Pers.  v.  21.  »  lb.  i.  12. 
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tency  whicli  puts  them  into  practice;  and  PersitiB,  with  all  his 
literary  faults,  is  the  sole  instance  among  Eoman  writers  of  a 
philosopher  whose  life  was  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  he 
professed. 

Yet  on  opening  his  short  hook  of  satires,  one  is  strongly  tempted 
to  ask,  What  made  the  hoy  write  them  1  He  neither  knew  nor 
cared  to  know  anything  of  the  world,  and,  we  fear,-  cannot  he 
credited  with  a  philantibropic  desire  to  reform  it.  The  answer  is 
given  partly  hy  himself,  that  he  was  full  of  petulant  spleen,^ — an 
honest  confession, — partly  is  to  he  found  in  the  custom  then  he- 
coming  general  for  those  who  wished  to  live  well  to  write  essays 
on  serious  suhjects  for  private  circulation  among  their  friends, 
pointing  out  the  dangers  that  lay  around,  and  encouragmg  them 
to  persevere  in  the  right  path.  Of  this  kind  are  several  of  Seneca's 
treatises,  and  we  have  notices  of  many  others  in  the  hiographers 
and  historians.  And  though  Persius  may  have  intended  to  puh- 
lish  his  hook  to  the  world,  as  is  rendered  prohahle  hy  the  prologue, 
this  is  not  ahsolutely  certain.  At  any  rate  it  did  not  appear  until 
after  his  death,  when  his  friend  Caesius  Bassus^  undertook  to 
hring.it  out;  so  that  we  may  fairly  regard  it  as  a  collection  of 
youthful  reflections  as  to  the  advisahility  of  puhlishing  which  the 
poet  had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind,  and  perhaps  had  he  lived 
would  have  suppressed. 

Crahhed  and  loaded  with  ohscure  allusions  as  they  are  to  a 
degree  which  makes  most  of  them  extremely  unpleasant  reading, 
they  ohtained  a  considerahle  and  immediate  reputation.  Lucan 
is  reported  to  have  declared  that  his  own  works  were  hagatelles  in 
comparison.^  Quintilian  says  that  he  has  gained  much  true  glory 
in  his  single  hook  '^  Martial,  that  he  is  of  toner  quoted  than 
Domitius  Marsus  in  all  his  long  Amazonis.^  He  is  affirmed  hy 
his  hiographer  to  have  written  seldom  and  with  difficulty.  All 
his  e£u:lier  attempts  were,  hy  the  advice  of  Comutus,  destroyed. 
They  consisted  of  a  PradextOy  named  Vescia^  of  one  hook  of 
travels,  and  a  few  lines  to  the  elder  Arria.  Among  his  prede- 
cessors his  chief  admiration  was  reserved  for  Horace,  whom  he 
imitates  with  exaggerated  fidelity,  recalling,  hut  generally  distort- 
ing, nearly  a  hundred  well-known  lines.  The  six  poems  we 
possess  are  not  all,  strictly  speaking,  satires.     The  first,  with  the 

^  "  Sed  8itm petukmti  aplene  cackinno,"  Pen.  i.  10. 

*  HuDself  a  lyrio  poet  (Qaint.  X.  L  06)  of  some  rank.  He  also  wrote  a 
didactic  poem,  De  Metria,  of  a  similar  character  to  that  of  Terentianus 
MauTus.     Persius  died  62  ▲.!>. 

'  Fit,  Pars, :  this  was  before  he  had  written  the  Pharsalia. 

*  Quint  X.  i.  94.  «  Mart  IV.  xxix.  7. 
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pfologae,  may  be  so  considered  It  is  devoted  to  an  attack  upon 
the  litexary  style  of  the  day.  Persius  sees  that  the  decay  of  taste 
is  intimately  joined  with  the  decay  of  morals,  and  the  subtle  con- 
nections he  draws  between  the  two  constitute  the  chief  merit  of 
the  effusion.  Like  Horace,  but  with  even  better  reason,  he  be- 
wails the  antiquarian  predilections  of  the  majority  of  readers. 
Accius  and  Pacuvius  still  hold  their  ground,  while  Yirgil  and 
Horace  are  considered  rough  and  lacking  delicacy  I  ^  If  this  last 
be  a  true  statement^  it  testifies  to  the  depraved  criticism  of  a 
luxurious  age  which  alternates  between  meretricious  softness  and 
uncouth  disproportion,  just  as  in  life  the  idle  and  efifeminate,  who 
shrink  from  manly  labour,  take  pleasure  in  wUd  adventure  and 
useless  fatigue.  In  this  satire,  which  is  the  most  condensed  of  all, 
the  literary  defects  of  the  author  are  at  their  height.  His  moral  taste 
is  not  irreproachable;  in  his  desire  not  to  mince  matters  he  offends 
needlessly  against  propriety.^  The  picture  he  draws  of  the  fashion- 
able rhetorician  with  languishing  eyes  and  throat  mellowed  by  a 
luscious  gargle,  warbling  his  drivelling  ditties  to  an  excited 
audience,  is  powerful  and  lifelike.  Prom  assemblies  like  these 
he  did  well  to  keep  himsalf.  We  can  imagine  the  effect. upon 
their  used-up  emotions  of  a  fresh  and  fiery  spirit  like  that  of 
Lucan,  whose  splendid  presence  and  rich  enthusiasm  threw  to 
the  winds  these  tricks  of  the  reciter's  art 

The  seccmd,  third,  and  fourth  poems  are  declamatory  exercises 
on  the  dogmas  of  stoicism,  interspersed  with  dramatic  scenes. 
The  second  has  for  its  subject  the  proper  use  of  prayer.  The 
minority,  says  Persius,  utter  buying  petitions  (preee  emact)^  and 
by  no  means  as  a  rule  innocent  ones.  Few  dare  to  acknowledge 
their  prayers  (aperto  vivere  vcfto).  After  sixty  lines  of  indignant 
remonstrance,  he  closes  with  a  noble  apostrophe,  in  which  some  of 
the  thoughts  rise  almost  to  a  Christian  height — '*  0  souls  bent  to 
earth,  empty  of  divine  things !  What  boots  it  to  import  these 
morals  of  ours  into  the  t^nples,  and  to  imagine  what  is  good  in 
God's  sight  from  the  analogies  of  this  sinful  flesh  1  .  .  .  Why  do 
we  not  offer  Him  something  which  Messala's  blear-eyed  progeny 
with  all  his  wealth  cannot  offer,  a  spirit  at  one  with  justice  and 
right,  holy  in  its  inmost  depths,  and  a  heart  steeped  in  nobleness 
and  virtue)  Let  me  but  bring  these  to  the  altar,  and  a  sacrifice 
of  meal  will  be  accepted  V  Li  the  third  and  fourth  Satires  he 
complains  of  the  universal  ignorance  of  our  true  interests,  the 
ridicule  which  the  world  heaps  on  philosophy,  and  the  hap-hazard 
way  in  which  men  prepare  for  arduous  duties.    The  contemptuous 

»  Pera.  i  96.  •  Rg.  L  87,  103.    Cf.  v.  72. 
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disgust  of  tbe  biawny  centctiion  at  the  (to  him)  unmeaniBg  pro- 
blems which  philosophy  starts,  is  vigoiously  delineated;^  but 
some  of  his  tableaux  border  on  the  ridiculous  from  their  stilted 
concision  and  over-drawn  sharpness  of  outline.  The  undeniable 
virtue  of  the  poet  irritates  as  much  as  it  attracts,  from  its  pert 
precocity  and  obtrusiveness.  What  he  means  for  pathos  mostly 
chills  instead  of  warming :  **  Ut  nemo  in  se  curat  descendere, 
nemo  1  "^  The  poet  who  penned  this  line  must  ^surely  have 
been  tiresome  company.  Persius  is  at  his  best  when  he  forgets 
for  a  moment  the  icy  peak  to  which  as  a  philosopher  he  has 
climbed,  and  suns  himself  in  the  valley  of  natural  human  affec- 
tions— a  reason  why  the  fifth  and  six^  Satires,  which  are  more 
personal  than  the  rest,  have  always  been  considered  greatly 
superior  to  them.  The  last  in  particular  runs  for  more  than  half 
its  length  in  a  smooth  and  tolerably  graceful  stream  of  verse, 
which  shows  that  Persius  had  much  of  the  poetic  gift,  had  his 
warped  taste  allowed  him  to  give  it  play. 

We  conclude  with  one  or  two  instances  of  his  language  to  jus- 
tify our  strictures  upon  it.  Horace  had  used  the  expression  naso 
suspendia  adunco,  a  legitimate  and  intelligible  metaphor ;  Persius 
imitates  it,  excuaso  pqpidum  suspendere  naso,*  thereby  rendering  it 
frigid  and  weak.  Horace  had  said  damefU  periisse  ptidorem  Ckmcti 
paene  patres  ;^  Persius  caricatures  him,  exdamet  MelicertajTemse 
Frontem  de  rebu8^  Horace  had  said  si  via  me  fiere,  dolendum  ed 
Primum  ipei  Hhi;^  Persius  distorts  this  into  plordbU  qui  me  vclet 
incurvasse  quereku^  Other  expressions  more  remotely  modelled  on 
him  are  iratum  Eupoliden  praegrandi  cum  sene  paUes,^  and  per- 
haps the  very  harsh  use  of  the  accusative,  linguae  quantum  eOiat 
canis^  *'  as  long  a  tongue  as  a  thirsty  dog  hangs  out" 

Common  sense  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  precepts  of  so 
immature  a  mind.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  foolish  maxim  that 
a  man  not  endowed  with  reason  (ie.  stoicism)  cannot  do  anything 
aright ;  ^^  that  every  one  should  live  up  to  his  yearly  income  regard- 
less of  the  risk  arising  from  a  bad  season ;  ^^  extravagant  paradoxes 
reminding  us  of  some  of  the  less  educated  religious  sects  of  the 
present  day ;  with  this  difference,  that  in  Home  it  was  the  most 
educated  who  indulged  in  them.  A  good  deal  of  the  obscurity  of 
these  Saiirea  was  forced  upon  the  poet  by  the  necessity  of  avoid- 

»  Pers.  iii  77.  •  lb.  It.  S8. 

*  lb.  L  116.   The  examples  are  from  Kisard.  ^  £p.  ii  1,  80. 

'  PeTB.  Y.  108.   Compare  Lucan's  use  of fronSf  neejrom  erit  uUa  aenaim^ 
where  it  seeme  to  mean  bolduess.    In  Persius  it = shame.         *  A.  P.  102. 
7  Pers.  L  01.    Compare  ii.  10 ;  L  65,  with  Hor.  S.  II.  yI  10 ;  II.  vil  87. 

•  lb.  L  124.  *  IK  L  69.  » lb.  v.  119.  » lb.  vi  26. 
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ing  everything  that  could  be  twisted  into  treason.  We  read  in 
Suetonius  that  Nero  is  attacked  in  them ;  but  so  well  is  the  battery 
masked  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  il  Some  have  detected  it  in 
the  prologue,  others  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  first  Satire,  others, 
relying  on  a  story  that  Comutus  made  him  alter  the  line  ^ — 

"  Anricolas  asini  Ifida  rex  habet," 

to  quM  non  habet  f  have  supposed  that  the  satire  lies  there.  But 
satire  so  veiled  is  worthless.  The  poems  of  Persius  are  valuable 
chiefly  as  showing  a  good  naiurel  amid  corrupt  surroundings,  and 
forming  a  striking  comment  on  the  change  which  had  come  over 
Latin  letters. 

Another  Stoic  philosopher,  probably  known  to  Persius,  was  C. 
MusoNius  BuFUB,  like  ham  an  Etruscan  by  birth,  and  a  success- 
ful teacher  of  the  young.  like  ahnost  all  independent  thinkers 
he  was  exiled,  but  recalled  by  Titus  in  his  old  age.  The  influence 
of  such  men  must  have  extended  far  beyond  their  personal 
acquaintance;  but  they  kept  aloof  from  the  court  This  pro- 
bably explains  the  conspicuous  absence  of  any  allusion  to  Seneca 
in  Persius's  writings.  It  is  probable  that  his  stem  friends,  Thraeea 
and  Soranus  disapproved  of  a  courtier  like  Seneca  professing 
stoicism,  and  would  show  him  no  countenance.  He  was  not  yet 
great  enough  to  compel  their  notice,  and  at  this  time  confined  his 
influence  to  the  circle  of  Kero,  whose  tutor  he  was,  and  to  those 
young  men,  doubtless  numerous  enough,  whom  his  position  and 
seductive  eloquence  attracted  by  a  double  charm.  Of  these  by 
far  the  most  iUustrious  was  his  nephew  Lucan. 

M.  Annasus  Lucanub,  the  son  of  Annaeus  Mela  and  Aciha,  a 
Spanish  lady  of  high  birth,  was  bom  at  Corduba,  39  a«d.  His 
grandfather,  therefore,  was  Seneca  the  elder,  whose  rhetorical  bent 
he  inherited.  L^nd  tells  of  him,  as  of  Hesiod,  that  in  his 
infancy  a  swarm  of  bees  settled  upon  the  cradle  in  which  he  lay, 
giving  an  omen  of  his  future  poetic  glory.  Brought  to  Bome, 
and  placed  under  the  greatest  masters,  he  soon  sui^assed  all  his 
yoxmg  competitors  in  powers  of  declamation.  He  is  said,  while  a 
boy,  to  have  attracted  large  audiences,  who  listened  with  admira- 
tion to  the  ingenious  eloquence  that  expressed  itself  with  equal 
ease  in  Greek  or  Latin.  His  unde  soon  introduced  him  to  Nero ; 
and  he  at  once  recognised  in  him  a  congenial  spiritb  They  became 
friendly  rivals.  Lucan  had  the  address  to  conceal  his  superior 
talent  behind  artful  flattery,  which  Nero  for  a  time  believed 
sincere.  But  men,  and  especially  young  men  of  genius,  cannot 
be  always  pmdent  And  if  Lucan  had  not  vaunted  his  success, 
Bome  at  least  was  sure  to  be  less  reticent    Nero  saw  that  public 

"  Pew.  i  121. 
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opinion  pief erred  tlie  yonng  Spaniaid  to  bimsell  The  mntnal 
ill-feeling  that  had  already  long  smouldered  was  kindled  into 
flame  by  the  result  of  a  poetical  contest^  at  which  Lucan  was 
declared  victorious.^  l^ero,  who  was  present,  could  not  conceal 
his  mortification.  He  left  the  hall  in  a  rage,  and  forbade  the 
poet  to  recite  in  public,  or  even  to  plead  in  his  profession.  Thus 
debarred  from  the  successes  which  had  so  long  flattered  his  self- 
love,  Lucan  gave  his  mind  to  worthier  subjects.  He  composed, 
or  at  least  fiiushed,  the  Pharaalia  in  the  following  year  (65  B.O.); 
but  with  the  haste  and  want  of  secrecy  which  characterised  him, 
not  only  libelled  the  emperor,  but  joined  the  conspiracy  against  him, 
of  which  Fiso  was  the  head.  This  gave  Nero  the  opportunity  he 
■desired.  In  vain  the  unhappy  young  man  abased  himself  to 
humble  flattery,  to  piteous  entreaty,  even  to  the  incrimination  of 
his  own  mother,  a  base  proceeding  which  he  hoped  might  gain  him 
the  indulgence  of  a  makidde  prince.  All  was  useless,  ^ero  was 
determined  that  he  should  die,  and  he  accordingly  had  his  veins 
opened,  and  expired  amid  applauding  friends,  while  reciting  those 
verses  of  his  epic  which  described  the  death  of  a  brave  cen- 
turion.' 

The  genius  and  sentiments  of  Lucan  were  formed  under  two 
different  influences.  Among  the  adherents  of  Caesarism,  none  were 
so  devoted  as  those  provincials  or  freedmen  who  owed  to  it  their 
wealth  and  position.  Lucan,  as  Seneca's  nephew,  naturally 
attached  himself  from  the  first  to  the  court  party.  He  knew  of 
the  Bepublic  only  as  a  name,  and,  like  Ovid,  had  no  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  his  own  time.  Fame,  wealth,  honours,  all  were 
open  to  him.  We  can  imagine  the  feverish  delight  with  which  a 
youth  of  three  and  twenty  found  himself  recognised  as  prince  of 
Eoman  poets.  But  Lucan  had  a  spirit  of  truthfulness  in  him  that 
pined  after  better  things.  At  the  lectures  of  Gomutus,  in  the 
company  of  PeiSLUS,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  this  higher  life.  And 
so  behind  the  showy  splendours  of  Ms  rhetoric  there  lurks  a  sad- 
ness which  tells  of  a  mind  not  altogether  content^  a  brooding  over 
man's  life  and  its  apparent  uselessness,  which  makes  us  believe 
that  had  he  lived  till  middle  life  he  would  have  struck  a  lofty 
vein  of  noble  and  earnest  song.  At  other  times,  at  the  banquet 
or  in  the  courts,  he  must  have  met  young  men  who  lived  in  an 
altogether  different  world  from  his,  a  world  not  of  intoxicating 

^  The  aoouncy  of  this  story  has  been  doubted,  periiaps  not  without  reason. 
Nero's  contests  were  held  every  five  years.  Lucan  hiui  gained  the  prize  in 
one  for  a  laudation  of  Nero,  69  A.D.  (f),  and  the  one  alluded  to  in  the  text 
may  have  been  64  a.d.  when  Nero  recited  his  Trcica,    Dio.  bdi  29. 

*  Perhaps  Phais.  ill  686.  The  incident  is  mentioned  by  Tao.,  Ann.  xv.  70. 
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pleasures  but  of  gloomy  indignatioii  and  snllen  regret ;  to  whom 
the  Empire,  gioimded  on  nsuipation  and  maintained  by  injustice, 
was  the  quintessence  of  all  that  was  odious ;  to  whom  Nero  was 
an  upstart  tyrant,  and  Brutus  and  Cassius  the  watchwords  of  jus- 
tice and  light.  Sentiments  like  these  could  not  but  be  remem- 
bered by  one  so  impressionable.  As  soon  as  the  sunshine  of 
favour  was  withdrawn,  Lucan's  ardent  mind  turned  with  enthu- 
siasm towards  them.  The  PharsaJia,  and  especially  the  closing 
books  of  it,  show  us  Lucan  as  the  poet  of  liberty,  the  mourner 
for  the  lost  Bepublic*  The  expression  of  feeling  may  be  exagger- 
ated, and  little  consistent  with  the  flattery  with  which  the  poem 
opens;  yet  even  this  flattery,  when  carefully  read,  seems  fuller  of 
satire  than  of  praise :  ^ 

**  Qaod  si  non  aUam  Tentoio  fata  Neroni 
InyenoTe  viam,  magnoque  aetema  parantnr 
Begna  deiA,  caelomque  sno  servire  Tonanti 
Non  nisi  saevoram  potait  post  bella  Gigantanr; 
lam  nihil  0  superi  querimurl  Scelera  ipsa  nefasqne 
Hac  metcede  placent  I '' 

The  Fharsalia^  then,  is  the  outcome  of  a  prosperous  rhetorical 
career  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  bitter  dLsappointment  which 
finds  its  solace  in  patriotic  feeling  on  the  other.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  such  a  poem  could  have  failed  to  ruin  him,  even  if  he 
had  not  been  doomed  before.  The  loss  of  freedom  is  bewailed  in 
words,  which,  if  declamatory,  are  fatally  courageous,  and  reflect 
perilous  honour  on  him  that  used  them : ' 

'*  Fngiens  civile  nefas  reditoraqne  nim<}Qam 
libertas  ultra  Tigrim  Rhenumqne*  recessit, 
Ac  toties  nobis  iugolo  qnaesita,  vagator, 
Gennanum  Scythicurnqne  bonom,  nee  respicit  oltn 
AQBoniam.** 

It  is  true  that  his  Io7e  ios  freedom,  like  that  of  Yirgil,  was  based 
on  an  idea,  not  a  reality.  But  it  none  the  less  required  a  great 
soul  to  utter  these  stirring  sentiments  before  the  very  face  of  I^ero, 
the  **  Yultus  instantis  tyranni  "  of  which  Horace  had  dreamed. 

On  the  fitness  or  imfitness  of  his  theme  for  epic  treatment  no 
more  need  be  added  here  than  was  said  in  the  chapter  on  YirgiL 
It  is,  however,  difficult  to  see  what  subject  was  open  to  the  epic- 
ist  after  Yirgil  except  to  narrate  the  actual  account  of  what  Yirgil 
had  painted  in  ideal  colours.  The  calm  march  of  government 
under  divine  gpiidance  from  Aeneas  to  Augustus  was  one  side  of 
the  picture.  The  fierce  struggles  and  remorseless  ambition  of  the 
Civil  Wars  is  the  other.    Which  js  the  more  true  f    It  would  bo 

1  Pnars.  L  88.  •  lb.  vii.  482. 

'  Le,  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Boma&  empire. 
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faiier  to  ask,  which  is  the  more  poeticalY  It  was  Lncan's  mis- 
fortune that  the  ideal  side  was  alieady  occupied;  he  had  no 
power  to  choose.  Few  who  have  read  the  FhaxBoHia  would  wish 
it  unwritten.  Some  critics  have  denied  that  it  is  poetry  at  alL^ 
Poetry  of  the  first  order  it  certainly  is  not^  but  those  who  will 
forgive  artistic  defects  for  eneigy  of  thought  and  strength  of  feel- 
ing must  always  retain  a  strong  admiration  for  its  noble  imper* 
fections. 

We  shall  offer  a  few  critical  remarks  on  the  PkarsaUa^  refer- 
ring our  readers  jor  an  ezhaustiye  catalogue  of  its  defects  to  IL, 
Nisard's  second  volume  of  the.  PoHea  de  la  DScadenee^  and  con- 
fining ourselves  principally  to  such  points  as  he  has  not  dwelt 
upon.  In  the  fi^t  place  we  observe  a  most  unfortunate  attitude 
towards  the  greatest  problem  that  can  exercise  man's  mind,  his 
relation  to  the  Superior  Power.  Lucan  has  neither  the  reverence 
of  Virgil,  the  antagonism  of  Lucretius,  nor  the  awful  doubt  of 
Greek  tragedy.  "Hib  attitude  is  one  of  pretentious  rebellion  and 
flippant  accusation,  except  when  Stoic  doctrines  raise  him  for  a 
time  above  himself.  He  goes  on  every  occasion  quite  out  of  his 
way  to  assail  the  popular  ideas  of  providence.  To  LucietiuB  this 
is  a  necessity  enteiled  upon  him  by  his  subject ;  to  Lucan  it  is 
nothing  but  petulant  rhetorical  outburst.  For  instance,  he  calls 
Ptolemy  Fortunae  pudor  erimengue  deorum;^  he  arraigns  the 
gods  as  caring  more  for  vengeance  than  liberty ;'  he  calls  Septi- 
mius  a  disgrace  to  the  gods,^  the  death  of  Pompey  a  tale  at 
which  heaven  ought  to  Uuah;^  he  speaks  of  the  expression  on 
Pompey's  venerable  face  as  one  of  anger  against  the  gods,^  of 
the  stone  that  marks  his  tomb  as  an  indictment  against  heaven," 
and  hopes  that  it  may  soon  be  considered  as  false  a  witness  of  his 
death  as  Crete  is  to  that  of  Jove  ;j^  he  makes  young  Pompey, 
speaking  of  his  father's  death,  say :  ^'  Whatever  insult  of  fate  has 
scattered  Ms  Umbs  to  the  winds,  I  forgive  the  gods  that  wrong, 
it  is  of  what  they  have  left  that  I  complain ; "  ^  saddest  of  all,  he 
gives  us  that  tremendous  epigrams  ^® 

"  Victrix  caaaa  dels  pUcoiti  sed  victa  CatonL*' 
We  recognise  here  a  noble  but  misguided  spirit^  fretting  at  the  dis- 

^  Martial  alludes  to  Quintilian'a  Judgment  when  he  makes  the  Phanalia 
say,  VM  crUicua  negat  ssm  j^ovma:  Std  gyi  nu  vendil  bibHopola  putaL 
^  Phars.  v.  69. 

*  Si  libertatia  Superia  tam  curaplaeerei  Qtcom  vindietaplacetj  Phars.  iv.  805. 
^  Superum  pudor^  Phan.  viii  697.  '  lb.  605. 

•  lb.  666.  '  lb.  800. 

*  lb.  869,  Tarn  mendax  Magni  tumuh  quam  Creta  TonomtU, 

•  lb.  ix.  148.  w  lb.  i  128. 
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pensations  it  cannot  appiove,  becaose  it  cannot  understand  them, 
bitterly  diagosted  at  the  &dlaie  of  the  Empire  to  fulfil  all  its 
promise,  the  wiiteis  of  this  period  waste  their  strength  in  unavail- 
ing upbiaidings  of  the  gods.  There  is  a  retrograde  movement  of 
thought  since  the  Augustan  age.  Yirgil  and  Horace  take  sub- 
stantially the  same  view  of  the  Empire  as  that  which  the  philo- 
sophy of  history  has  taught  us  is  the  true  one;  they  call  it  a 
necessity,  and  express  that  belief  by  deifying  its  representative 
Contrast  the  spirit  of  Hoiace  in  the  third  Ode  of  the  third  book : 

**  Hac  arte  Pollux  hac  vagns  Hercules 
Enisns  arces  attigit  igneas  ; 
QiioB  inter  AnxuBtus  recumbens 
Purpureo  Dibit  ore  nectar," 

with  the  fierce  irony  of  Lucau :  ^ 

^'Mortalianulli 
Sunt  cnrata  deo ;  cladia  tamen  huius  hubemtis 
Vindictam,  quantam  terris  dare  nnmina  fas  est* 
Bella  pares  superis  faciunt  civilia  divos ; 
FulmiDibus  manes  radiisque  ornabit  et  astris, 
Inqne  Demn  templis  inrabit  Boma  per  vmbras.'* 

Here  is  the  satire  of  Cicero's  second  Philippic  reappearing,  but 
with  added  bitterness.^  Being  thus  without  belief  in  a  divine 
providence,  how  does  Lucan  govern  the  world  f  By  blind  fate, 
or  blinder  caprice  1  FortunOy  whom  Juvenal  ridicules,^  is  the 
true  deity  of  Lucan.  As  such  she  is  directly  mentioned  ninety- 
one  times,  besides  countless  others  where  her  agency  is  implied. 
A  useful  belief  for  a  man  like  Caesar  who  fought  his  way  to 
empire ;  a  most  unfortunate  conception  for  an  epic  poet  to  build 
a  great  poem  on. 

Lucan's  sceptidsm  has  this  further  disadvantage  that  it  pre- 
cludes him  from  the  use  of  the  supernatural  To  introduce  the 
council  of  Olympus  as  Virgil  does  would  in  him  be  sheer  mockery, 
and  he  is  far  too  honest  to  attempt  it.  But  as  no  great  poet  can 
dispense  with  some  reference  to  the  unseen,  Lucan  is  driven  to 
its  lower  and  less  poetic  spheres.  Ghosts,  witches,  dreams, 
visions,  and  portents,  fill  with  their  grisly  catalogue  a  dispro- 
portionate space  of  the  poem.  The  sibyl  is  introduced  as  in 
Yirgil,  but  instead  of  giving  her  oracle  with  solemn  dignity,  she 
first  refuses  to  speak  at  all,  then  under  threats  of  crud  punish- 
ment she  submits  to  the  influence  of  the  god,  but  in  the  midst  of 
the  prophetic  impulse^  ApoUo,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 

^  ?h«n.  Yii.  464. 

*  Est  ergo  flamen  nt  loyi  ...  sic  Diro  Inlio  M.  Antoniiu.    Cic.  Phil.  IL 

*  Nos  t^  Nos  facimus  Fortnna  deam  caeloqne  locamus,  Juv.  x.  865. 
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compelB  her  to  stop  sliort  and  conceal  the  gist  of  her  message.^ 
Even  more  unpleasant  is  the  description  of  Sextos  Pompeius's 
consultation  of  the  witch  Erichtho ; '  horror  upon  horror  is  piled 
up  until  the  blood  curdles  at  the  sickening  details,  which  even 
Southey's  ThdLaha  does  not  approach — and,  after  all,  the  feeling 
produced  is  not  horror  but  disgust 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  his  ineligion  to  his  philosophy. 
Here  he  appears  as  an  uncertain  but  yet  ardent  disciple  of  the  ForcL 
His  uncertainty  is  shown  by  his  inability  to  answer  many  grave 
doubts,  as :  Why  is  the  future  revealed  by  presages?^  why  aie 
the  oracles,  once  so  vocal,  now  silent  1^  his  enthusiasm  by  his 
portraiture  of  Cato,.  who  was  regarded  by  the  Stoics  as  coming 
nearest  of  all  men  ta  their  ideal  Wise  Man.  Cato  is  to  him  a 
peg  on  which  to  hang  the  virtues  and  paradoxes  of  the  schooL 
But  none  the  less  is  the  sketch  he  gives  a  truly  noble  one :  ^ 

'^  Hi  mores,  haec  duri  immota  CatoniB 
Secta  fait,  senrara  modum  finemqae  tenere, 
Kataramqne  seqiii,  patriaeque  impendere  vitam, 
Kec  sibi  sed  toti  genitnm  se  credere  mnndo." 

Kothing  in  all  Latin  poetry  reaches-  a  higher  pitch  of  ethical  sub- 
limity than  Cato's  reply  to  Labienus  when  entreated  to^  consult 
the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon :  ^  **  What  would  you  have  me  ask  1 
whether  I  ought  to  die  rather  than  become  a  slave  9  whether  life- 
begins  here  or  after  death)  whether  evil  can  hurt  the  good  man) 
whether  it  be  enough  to  will  what  is  good)  whether  virtuB  is 
made  greater  by  success  )  All  this  I  know  cdready,  and  Hammon's 
voice  will  not  make  it  more  sure.  We  all  depend  on  Heaven,  and 
though  oracles  be  silent  we  cannot  act  without  the  will  of  God. 
Deity  needs  no  witness :  once  for  all  at>  our  birth  he  has  given  us 
aU  needful  knowledge,  nor  has  he  chosen  barren  sands  accessible 
to  few,  or  buried  trulls  in  a  desert  Where  earth,  sea^  sky,  and 
virtue  exist,  there  is  God.  Why  seek  we  Heaven  outside)" 
These,  and  similar  other  sentiments  scattered  throughout  the  poem, 

»  Phara.  V.  110,  $qq.  «  lb.  vi  420-83C.  » lb.  fl.  1-15. 

*  lb.  ▼.  199.  *  lb.  IL  880. 

*  lb.  iz.  566-^86.  This  speech  contains  seyenl  difScolties*  In  ▼.  567  the 
reading  is  uncertain.  The  MS.  reads  An  sit  vita  fUhU,  sed  longam  differai 
aetas  t  which  has  been  changed  to  et  Umga  f  an  dtjferat  aetas  f  but  the 
original  reading  might  be  thus  trandated,  "  Or  whether  life  itself  is  nothing, 
but  the  years  we  spend  here  do  but  pat  oflT  a  long  {ij$.  an  eternal)  life  ?  ' 
This  would  refer  to  the  Dmidical  theory,  which  seems  to  have  taken  great 
hold  on  him,  that  life  in  reality  begins  after  death.  See  i.  457,  longae  vitas 
Mars  media  est,  which  exactly  corresponds  with  the  sentiment  in  this 
passage,  and  exemplifies  the  same  nse  of  longus. 
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tedeem  it  bom  the  ehaige  of  wanton  disbelief,  and  show  a  laige- 
ness  of  soul  that  only  needed  experience  to  m^e  it  truly  gieat 

In  diBcusBing  political  and  social  questions  Lucan  diows  con- 
siderable insight.  He  could  not,  any  more  than  his  contempora-. 
rieSy  understand  that  the  old  oligarchy  was  an  anachronism ;  that 
the  stubborn  pride  of  its  votaries  needed  the  sword  to  break  it. 
But  the  influence  of  individual  genius  is  well  pourtrayed  by  him, 
and  he  seises  character  with  a  vigorous  grasp.  As  a  partisan  of 
the  senate,  he  felt  boxmd  to  exalt  Fompey ;  but  if  we  judge  by 
his  own  actions  and  his  own  words,  not  by  the  encomiums  heaped 
on  him  by  the  poet,  Lucan's  Pompey  comes  very  near  the  genuine 
historical  man.  So  the  Caesar  sketched  by  Lucan,  though  meant 
to  be  a  villain  of  the  blackest  dye — ^if  we  except  some  blood- 
thirsty speeches — stands  out  as  a  true  giant  of  energy,  neither 
meaner  nor  more  tmscrupulous  than  &e  Caesar  of  history. 
Domitius,  Curio,  and  Lentuius,  are  vigorous  though  somewhat 
defective  portraits.  Cornelia  is  the  only  female  character  that 
calls  for  notice.  She  is  drawn  with  breadth  and  sympathy,  and 
bears  all  the  traits  of  a  great  Boman  matron.  The  degradation  of 
the  people  is  a  constant  theme  of  lamentation.  It  is  wealth, 
luxury,  and  the  effeminacy  that  comes  with  them  that  have 
softened  the  fibre  of  Borne,  and  made  her  willing  to  bear  a  master. 
This  is  indeed  a  common-place  of  the  schools,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  a  gloomy  truth,  and  Lucan  would  have  been  no  Eoman  had 
he  omitted  to  complain  of  it.  Equally  characteristic  is  his  con- 
tenipt  for  the  lower  orders  ^  and  the  influx  of  foreigners,  of  whom 
Borne  had  become  the  common  sink.  Juvenal,  who  evidently 
studied  Lucan,  drew  from  him  the  picture  of  the  Tiber  soiled  by 
Orontes's  foul  stream,  and  of  the  Bithynian,  Galatian,  and  Cappa- 
docian  knights.' 

With  r^ard  to  the  artistic  side  of  the  poem  the  flrst  and  most 
obvious  criticism  is  that  it  has  no  hero.  But  if  this  be  a  fault,  it 
is  one  which  it  shares  with  the  Divina  (Jornrnedia  and  Paradise 
Lost.  As  Satan  has  been  called  the  hero  of  the  latter  poem,  so 
Caesar,  if  not  the  hero,  is  the  protagonist  of  the  Pharadlia.  But 
Cato,  Pompey,  and  the  senate  as  a  body,  have  all  competed  for 
this  honour.  The  fact  is  this :  that  while  the  primitive  epic  is 
altogether  personal,  the  poem  whose  interest  is  national  or  human 
cannot  always  find  a  single  hero.  It  is  after  all  a  narrow  criticism 
that  confines  the  poet's  art  within  such  strict  limits.    A  great  poet 

^  Capit  impia  plebes  Cespite  patricio  sonmos,  Phars.  vii.  760. 

*  Yivant  Qalataeqne,  Sync[ue,  Capoadoces,  Galliqae,  extremi(^ne  orbis  Iberi, 
Aimenii,  Cilices,  nam  post  dyilia  beUa  Hie  populos  Bomaniis  ent,  lb.  yii  835. 
Compare  Juv.  iii«  60 ;  vii.  15. 
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can  baldly  avoid  changing  or  at  least  modifying  the  existing  canons 
of  art^  and  Lncan  should  at  least  be  judged  wi^  the  same  liberality 
as  the  old  annalists  who  celebrated  the  wars  of  the  Bepublic 

In  description  Lucan  is  excellent,  both  in  action  and  still  life, 
but  more  in  brilliancy  of  detail  than  in  bioad  efPecta.  His  defect 
lies  in  the  tone  of  exaggeration  which  he  has  acquired  in  the 
schools,  and  thinks  it  right  to  employ  in  order  not  to  fall  below  his 
subject  He  has  a  true  opinion  of  the  importance  of  theCiyil  War, 
which  he  judges  to  be  the  final  crisis  of  Eome's  history,  and  its 
issues  fraught  with  superhuman  grandeur.  The  innate  materialism 
of  his  mind,  howeyer,  leads  him  to  attach  outward  magnitude  to  all 
that  is  connected  wil^  it  Thus  Neio,  the  offspring  of  its  throes, 
is  entreated  by  the  poet  to  be  careful,  when  he  kaves  earth  to  take 
his  place  among  the  immortals,  not  to  seat  himself  in  a  quarter 
where  his  weight  may  disturb  the  just  equilibrium  of  the  globe  !^ 
And,  similarly,  all  the  incidents  of  the  Qvil  War  exceed  the  parallel 
incidents  of  every  other  war  in  tenor  and  vastnessL  Do  portents 
presage  a  combat?  they  are  such  as  defy  all  power  to  conceive. 
Pindus  mounts  upon  Olympus,^  and  othera  of  a  more  ordinary  but 
stiU  amazing  character  follow.*  Does  a  naval  confiiet  take  place) 
the  horrors  of  all  the  elements  combine  to  make  it  the  most  hideous 
that  the  mind  can  imagine.  Fire  and  water  vie  with  each  other  in 
devising  new  modes  of  death,  and  where  these  are  inactive,  it  is  only 
because  a  land-battle  with  all  its  carnage  is  being  enacted  on  the 
cloa^y-wedged  ships.^  Has  the  army  to  march  across  a  desert  1  the 
entire  race  of  venomous  serpents  conspires  to  torture  and  if  possible 
extirpate  the  host !  ^  This  is  a  very  inartistic  mode  of  heightening 
effect,  and,  indeed,  bordera  closely  on  that  pursued  in  the  modem 
sensation  novel  It  Ib  beyond  question  the  worst  defect  of  the 
Pharsdlia,  and  the  extraordinary  ingenuity  with  which  it  is  done 
only  intensifies  the  misconduct  of  the  poet 

Over  and  above  this  habitual  exaggeration,  Lucan  has  a  decided 
love  for  the  ghastly  and  revolting.  The  instances  to  which  allu- 
sion has  already  been  made,  vis.  the  Thessalian  sorceress  and  the 
dreadful  casualties  of  the  sea-fight,  show  it  very  strikingly,  but 
the  account  of  the  serpents  in  the  Libyan  desert^  if  possible,  still 
more.  The  episode  is  of  great  length,  over  three  hundred  Hues, 
and  contains  much  mythological  knowledge,  as  well  as  an  appal- 
ling power  of  description.  It  begios  with  a  discussion  of  the 
question,  Why  is  Africa  so  full  of  these  plagues)  After  giving 
various  hypotheses  he  adopts  the  one  which  assigns  their  origin 

'  Phars.  i.  66.  "  lb.  vii.  174. 

*  See  the  long  list,  ii  525,  and  the  admirable  criticism  of  M.  Nlsard. 

«  Phan.  iiL  588,  9^.  '  lb.  ix.  785. 
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to  Medusa's  haiis  which  fell  from  Peiseiis's  handlas  he  sailed 
through  the  air.  In  order  not  to  lure  people  to  certain  death  by 
appearing  in  an  inhabited  country,  he  chose  the  trackless  wastes 
of  Africa  over  which  to  wing  his  flight.  The  mythological  dis- 
quisition ended,  one  on  natural  history  follows.  The  peculiar 
properties  of  the  venom  of  each  species  are  minutely  catedogued, 
first  in  abstract  terms,  then  in  the  concrete  by  a  description  of 
their  effects  on  some  of  Cato's  soldiers.  The  first  bitten  was  the 
standard-bearer  Aulus,  by  a  dipsas,  which  afflicted  him  with 
intolerable  thirst;  next  Sabellus  by  a  seps,  a  minute  creature 
whose  bite  was  followed  by  an  instantaneous  corruption  of  the 
whole  body ;  ^  then  Nasidius  by  a  prester  which  caused  his  form 
to  swell  to  an  unrecognisable  size,  and  so  on  through  the  list  of 
serpents,  each  episode  closing  with  a  brilliant  epigram  which 
clenches  the  effect^  Triyi^ties  like  these  would  spoil  the 
greatest  poem  ever  penned.  It  need  not  be  said  that  they  spoil 
the  PTiarsdlia, 

Another  subject  on  which  Lucaa  rings  the  changes  is  death. 
The  word  mors  has  an  xmwholesome  attraction  to  his  ear.  Death 
is  to  him  the  greatest  gift  of  heaven;  the  only  one  it  cannot  take 
away.  It  is  sad  indeed  to  hear  the  young  poet  uttering  senti- 
ments like  this:  ^ 

"Scire  mori  botb  prima  vbm,  sed  prozima  eogi," 

and  again— * 

^^YictnTOflqQe  dei  ceknt,  nt  TiTore  dttieni, 
Felix  esse  mori." 

So  in  cursing  Grastinus,  Caesar's  fierce  centurion,  he  wishes  him 
not  to  die,  but  to  retain  sensibility  after  death,  in  other  words  to 
be  immortal  The  sentiment  occurs,  not  once  but  a  hundred 
times,  that  of  all  pleasures  death  is  the  greatest  He  even  plays 
upon  the  word,  using  it  in  senses  which  it  will  hardly  bear. 
Lihycae  mortes  are  serpents ;  Aecemt  marH  Libye^  '^  Libya  added 
to  the  mortality  of  the  army;"  nvUa  eruentae  tamtum  mortis 
hahet;  *',no  other  reptile  causes  a  death  so  bloody."  To  one  so 
unhealthily  familiar  with  the  idea,  the  reality,  when  it  came, 
seems  to  have  brought  unusual  terrors.. 

The  learning  of  Lucan  has  been  much  extolled,  and  in  some 
respects  not  without  reason.     It  is  complex,  varied,  and  allusive, 

^  Of  the  aeps  Lacan  says,  (^rniphias  inter  pestee  tibi  pehna  nocendi  est ; 
Sripiimt  omiies  animam,  tu  sola  cadaver  (Phm  iz.  788). 

'In  allusion  to  the  swelling  caused  by  the  preater,  Kon  ansi  tradere  bnsto, 
Nondnm  stante  modo,  ereaeena  fugere  eada/ver/  Of  the  iaeiUus,  a  species 
which  lannched  itself  like  an  arrow  at  its  victim,  Deprensnm  est,  (^nae  mnda 
r6tat,  quam  lenta  Tolarent,  Qnam  segnis  Scythicae  strideret  arandinis  aer. 

•  Fhan.  iz.  211.  «  Ih.  It.  620. 
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but  its  extreme  obscnnty  makes  us  suspect  even  when  we  cannot 
provey  inaccuiacy.  He  is  pioud  of  bis  manifold  acqniiements. 
Kotbing  pleases  bim  moie  than  to  bave  an  excuse  for  diowing  bis 
information  on  some  abstruse  subject  The  cauises  of  the  dimate 
of  Africa,  the  meteorological  conditions  of  Spain,  the  theory  of 
the  globes,  the  geography  of  the  southern  part  of  our  hemisphere, 
the  wonders  of  Egypt  and  the  views  about  the  source  of  the  Nile, 
are  descanted  on  with  diffuse  erudition.  But  it  is  eTidently 
impossible  that  so  mere  a  youth  could  have  had  a  deep  knowledge 
of  so  many  subjects,  especially  as  his  Hterary  productiyenees  had 
already  been  very  great  He  had  written  an  Iliaeon  according  to 
Statins,^  a  book  ci  Saturnalia^  ten  books  of  SUvae^  a  Cataeh- 
ihonion^  an  unfinished  tragedy  called  Medea,  fourteen  SaUicae 
fabulae  (no  doubt  out  of  compliment  to  Nero),  a  prose  essay  against 
Octavius  Sagitta,  another  in  favour  of  him,  a  poem  De  Inoendio 
Urhia,  in  which  Nero  was  satirised,  a  icoroicauerfios  (which  is 
perhaps  different  from  the  latter,  but  may  be  only  the  same  under 
another  title),  a  series  of  letters  from  Gampania,  and  an  address 
to  his  wife,  I^olla  Argentaria. 

A  peculiar,  and  to  us  offensive,  exhibition  of  learning  consists 
in  those  tirades  on  conmion-place  themes,  embodying  all  the  stock 
current  of  instances,  of  which  the  earliest  example  is  found  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  dead  in  Virgil's  Oulex.  Lucan,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, delights  in  dressing  up  these  well-worn  themes,  painting 
them  with  novel  splendour  if  they  are  descriptive,  thundering 
in  fiery  epigrams,  if  they  are  moral  Of  the  former  class  are  two 
of  the  most  effective  scenes  in  the  poem.  The  first  is  Caesiar^s 
night  voyage  in  a  skiff  over  a  stormy  sea.  The  fisherman  to 
whom  he  applies  is  unwilling  to  set  saiL  The  nighty  he  says, 
shows  many  threatening  signs,  and,  by  way  of  deterring  Caesar, 
he  enumerates  the  entire  list  of  prognostics  to  be  f  oxmd  in  Aratus, 
Hesiod,  and  Yirgil,  with  great  piquancy  of  touch,  but  without  the 
least  reference  to  the  propriety  of  the  situation.'  Nothing  can  be 
more  amusing,  or  more  out  of  place,  than  the  old  man's  sudden 
erudition.  Tbe  second  is  the  deaib.  of  Scaeva,  who  for  a  time 
defended  Caesar's  camp  single-handed.  The  poet  first  remarks 
that  valour  in  a  bad  cause  is  a  crime,  and  then  depicts  that  of 
Scaeva  in  such  colossal  proportions  as  almost  pass  the  limits  of 
burlesque.  After  describing  him  as  pierced  wifii  so  many  spears 
that  they  served  him  as  armour,  he  adds  : ' 


« 


Kec  qnicquam  nadis  vitalibus  obatat 
lam,  praeter  stantes  in  twnvmis  oesibua  hastas.** 


» SUv.  iL  7,  5i.  ■  Phara.  v.  640.  » lb.  vi  195. 
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This  is  grotesque  enougli ;  the  banquet  of  hhds  and  beasts  who 
feed  on  the  slam  of  Phorsalia  is  even  worse.^  The  details  are  too 
loathsome  to  quote.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  list  includes  every 
carrion-feeder  among  flesh  and  fowl  who  assemble  in  immense 
flocks: 

"Nunqnam  tanto  se  vulture  caelum 

Induit,  aut  phxrea  presserunt  aethere  penuae." 

We  have,  however,  dwelt  too  long  on  points  like  these.  We 
must  now  notice  a  few  features  of  lus  style  which  mark  him  as 
the  representative  of  an  epoch.  First,  his  extreme  cleverness.  In 
splendid  extravagance  of  expression  no  Latin  author  comes  near 
him.  The  miniature  painting  of  Statins,  the  point  of  Martial, 
are  both  feeble  ia  comparison ;  for  Lucan's  language,  though  often 
tasteless,  is  always  strong.  Some  of  Ms  lines  embody  a  condensed 
trenchant  vigour  which  has  made  them  proverbs.  Phrases  like 
Trahimur  sub  nomijie  pacts — Momeniumque  fuit  mutaixis  Curio 
rerumy  recall  the  pen  of  Tacitus.  Others  are  finer  stilL  Caesar's 
energy  is  rivalled  by  the  line — 

"Nil  actum  credeos  dum  quid  superesset  agendum." 

The  duty  of  securing  liberty,  even  at  the  cost  of  blood,  was  never 
laoro  finely  expressed  than  by  the  noble  words : 

''Ignoratque  datos  ne  quisquam  serviat  enses." 

Curio's  treachery  is  pilloried  in  the  epigram, 

"Emere  omnes,  hie  veudidit  Urbem."* 

The  mingled  cowardice  and  folly  of  servile  obedience  is  nobly 
expressed  by  his  reproach  to  the  people : 

" Usque  adeone  times,  quem  tu  facis  ipso  timendum  ? "' 

An  author  who  could  write  like  this  had  studied  rhetoric  to  some 
purpose.  Unhappily  he  is  oftener  diffuse  than  brief,  and  some- 
times he  becomes  tedious  to  the  last  degree.  His  poetical  art  is 
totally  deficient  in  variety.  He  knows  of  but  one  method  of 
gaining  eflcct,  the  use  of  strong  language  and  plenty  of  it  If 
Persius  was  inflated  with  the  vain  desire  to  surpass  Horace,  Lucan 
seems  to  have  been  equally  ambitious  of  excelling  YirgiL  He 
rarely  imitates,  but  he  frequently  competes  with  him.  Over  and 
over  again,  he  approaches  the  «ame  or  similar  subjects.  Virgil 
had  described  the  victory  of  Hercules  over  Cacus,  Lucan  must 
celebrate  his  conflict  with  Antaeus;  Virgil  had  mentioned  the 
portents  that  followed  Caesar's  death,  Lucan  must  repeat  them 
with  added  improbabilities  in  a  fresh  context ;  his  sibyl  is  but  a 

»  Phars.  vii.  825.  »  lb.  iv.  823.  »  lb,  iv.  185. 
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tasteless  coxmterpart  of  Tirgil's;  liis  catalogues  of  forces  Lave 
Viigil*8  constantly  in  view ;  his  deification  of  Nero  is  an  exagger- 
ation of  that  of  Augustus,  and  even  the  celebrated  simile  in  which 
Virgil  admits  his  obligations  to  the  Greek  stage  has  its  parallel  in 
the  Pkarsalicu^ 

Nevertheless  Lucan  is  of  all  Latin  poets  the  most  independent 
in  relation  to  his  predecessors.  It  needs  a  careful  criticism  to 
detect  his  knowledge  and  imitation  of  YirgiL  As  far  as  other 
poets  go  he  might  never  have  read  their  works.  The  impetuous 
course  of  the  Pharsalia  is  interrupted  by  no  literary  reminiscences, 
no  elaborate  setting  of  antique  gems.  He  was  a  stranger  to  that 
fond  pleasure  with  which  Virgil  entwined  his  poetry  round  the 
spreading  branches  of  the  past,  and  wove  himself  a  wreath  out  of 
flowers  new  and  old.  This  lack  of  delicate  feeling  is  no  less  evident 
in  hifl  rhythm.  Instead  of  the  inextricable  hamionies  of  Virgil's 
cadence,  we  have  a  succession  of  rich,  forcible,  and  policed 
monotonous  lines,  rushing  on  without  a  thought  of  change  until 
the  period  closes.  In  formal  skill  Lucan  was  a  proficient,  but  his 
ear  was  dulL  The  same  caesuras  recur  again  and  again,^  and  the 
only  merit  of  his  rhythm  is  its  undeniable  originality.^  The  com- 
position of  the  FharscUia  must,  however,  have  been  extremely 
hurried,  judging  both  from  the  fact  that  three  books  only  were 
finished  the  year  before  the  poet's  death,  and  from  various  indica- 
tions of  haste  in  the  work  itself.  The  tenth  book  is  obviously  un- 
finished, and  in  style  is  far  more  careless  than  the  rest  Lucon's 
diction  is  tolerably  classical,  but  he  is  lax  in  the  employment  of  cer- 
tain words,  e.g.  mors^fatum^pati  (in  the  sense  of  vivere),  and  aflCecta 
forced  combinations  from  the  desire  to  be  terse,  e,g.y  degener  ioga^ 
etimiUis  n&gare^  mUare  regno,  "to  portend  the  advent  of  des- 
potism ;"•  meditari  Leucada,  "  to  intend  to  bring  about  the  cata- 

^  The  two  passages  are,  Eamenidum  veluti  demens  videt  agmina  Penthcos 
£t  solem  geminum  et  daplices  se  ostendere  Thebas;  Aat  Agameiii- 
nonius  scaenis  agitatas  Orestes  Armatum  facibus  matrem  et  squaientibua 
hydris  Cum  fu^t,  nltricesqae  sedent  in  limine  Dlrae  (Aen.  iv.  469).  Lu- 
€an*8  (Phars.  vii.  777),  mns,  Hand  alios  nondum  Scytbica  purgatus  in  ara 
Eumenidum  vidit  vultns  Felopeius  Orestes :  Nee  magis  attouitos  aniiui 
sensere  tnmnltus,  Cum  fureret,  Pentheus,  aut  cum  desisset,  Agave. 

*  Particularly  that  after  the  third  Jbot,  which  is  a  feature  in  his  stylo 
{Phars.  vii.  464),  Faetiiri  qui  numstra/crunt.  This  mode  of  closing  a  jieriod- 
occnrs  ten  times  more  frequently  than  any  other. 

*  I  have  collected  a  few  instances  where  he  imitat(*8  former  poets: — Lucre- 
tins  (i.  72-80),  Ovid  (i.  67  and  288),  Horace  (v.  403),  by  a  cliaracteristtc 
epigram ;  Virgil  in  several  places,  the  chief  being  i.  100,  though  the  phrase 
hem  mora  is  not  Virgil's;  ii.  82,  290,  408,  696;  iii.  234,  391,  440,  605; 
iv.  892;  v.  318,  610;  vi.  217,   454;  vii.  467,   105,  612,  194;  viii.   864; 

I.  SrS.  *  Phars.  i.  368.  *  lb.  viu.  3.  •  lb.  i.  629. 
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«troplio  of  Actium,**^  and  so  on.  We  observe  also  sereial  innovationa 
in  syntax,  especially  the  freer  use  of  the  infinitive  (vivere  durent) 
•after  verbs,  or  as  a  substantive,  a  defect  he  shares  with  Persius 
iiscire  tuum);  and  the  employment  of  the  future  participle  to 
•state  a  x>08sibility  or  a  condition  that  might  have  been  fulfilled, 
€.g.y  unumque  caput  tarn  magna  inventus  Privatum  factura  timet 
rdut  ensibus  ipse  Imperet  invito  moturus  milite  helium.^  A  strong 
•depreciation  of  Lucan's  genius  has  been  for  some  time  the  rule  of 
criticism.  And  in  an  age  when  little  time  is  allowed  for  reading 
4iny  but  the  best  authors,  it  is  perhaps  undesirable  that  he  should 
be  rehabilitated.  Yet  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  and  during 
more  than  one  great  epoch  in  French  history,  he  was  ranked 
tmiong  the  highest  epic  poets.  Even  now  there  are  many  scholars 
who  greatly  admire  him.  The  false  metaphor  and  exaggerated 
tone  may  be  condoned  to  a  youth  of  twenty-six;  the  lofty  pride 
*nd  bold  devotion  to  lilierty  could  not  have  been  acquired  by  an 
ignoble  spirit  He  is  of  value  to  science  as  a  moderately  accurate 
historian  who  supplements  Caesar's  narrative,  and  gives  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  feeling  general  among  the  nobility  of  his  day.  He 
is  also  a  prominent  representative  of  that  gifted  Spanish  family 
who,  in  various  ways,  exercised  so  immense  an  influence  on  subse- 
quent Eoman  letters.  His  wife  is  said  to  have  assisted  in  the 
•composition  of  the  poem,  but  in  what  part  of  it  her  talents  fitted 
her  to  succeed  we  cannot  even  conjecture. 

To  !N"ero's  reign  are  probably  to  be  referred  the  seven  eclogues 
•of  T.  Calpurnius  Siculus,  and  the  poem  on  Aetna,  long  attributed 
to  VirgiL  These  may  bear  comparison  in  respect  of  their  want  of 
originality  with  the  Satires  of  l^ersius,  though  both  fall  far  short 
of  them  in  talent  and  interest.  The  MSS.  of  Calpumius  contain, 
besides  the  seven  genuine  poems,  four  others  by  a  later  and  much 
inferior  writer,  probably  Nemesianus,  the  same  who  wrote  a  poem 
on  the  chase  in  the  reign  of  2^umerian.  These  are  imitated  from 
Calpumius  much  as  he  imitates  Virgil,  except  that  the  decline  in 
metrical  treatment  is  greater.  The  first  eclogue  of  Calpumius  is 
■devoted  to  the  praises  of  a  young  emperor  who  is  to  regenerate  the 
world,  and  exercise  a  wisdom,  a  clemency,  and  a  patronage  of  the 
arts  long  unknown.  He  is  celebrated  again  in  Eclogue  IV.,  the 
most  prctcntious  of  the  series,  and,  in  general,  critics  are  agreed 
that  Nero  is  intended,  llie  second  poem  is  the  most  successful  of 
.all,  and  a  short  account  of  it  may  bo  given  here.  Astacus  and 
Idiis,  two  beauteous  youths,  enter  into  a  poetical  contest  at  which 
Tliyrsis  acts  as  judjje.     Faunus,  the  satyrs,  and  nymplis,  "  Sicco 

*  I'hars.  V.  47d.  •  lb.  v.  364. 
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Dryades  pede  Naides  udo,*  are  present.  The  rivers  stay  their 
course;  the  winds  are  hushed;  the  oxen  forget  their  pasture;  the* 
bee  steadies  itself  on  poised  Tving  to  listen.  An  amoebean  contest 
ensues,  in  which  the  rivals  closely  imitate  those  of  Virgil's, 
seventh  eclogue,  singing  against  one  another  in  stanzas  of  four 
lines,     Thyrsis  declines  to  pronounce  either  conqueror : 

*'  Este  pares  :  et  ab  hoc  Concordes  yivite  :  nam  vos 
£t  decor  et  cantos  et  amor  sociavit  et  aetas." 

The  rhythm  is  pleasing;-  the  style  simple  and  flowing;  and  if  we- 
did  not  possess  the  model  we  might  admire  the  copy.  The  tone 
of  exaggeration  which  characterises  all  the  poetry  of  Nero's  tim& 
mars  the  reality  of  these  pastoral  scenes.  The  author  professes- 
great  reverence  for  Yirgil,  hut  does  not  despair  of  being  coupled 
with  him  (vL  64) : 

<<  Magna  petis  Corydon,  si  Tifyms  esse  laboras." 

And  he  begs  his  wealthy  friend  Meliboeus  (perhaps  Seneca)  to> 
introduce  his  poems  to  the  emperor  (EcL  iv.  157),  and  so  fulfil' 
for  him  the  office  that  he  who  led  Tityrus  to  Eome  did  for  the 
Mantuan  bard.  If  his  vanity  is  somewhat  excessive  we  must  aUow 
him  the  merits  of  a  correct  and  pretty  versifier. 

The  didactic  poem  on  Aetna  is  now  generally  attributed  to 
LxTCiLins  Junior,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Seneca.  Scaliger 
printed  it  with  Virgil's  works,  and  others  have  assigned  Cornelius 
Severus  as  the  author,  but  several  considerations  tend  to  fix  our 
choice  on  Lucilius.  First,  the  poem  is  beyond  doubt  much  later 
than  the  Augustan  age ;  the  constant  reproduction,  often  uncon- 
scious, of  Virgil's  form  of  expression,  implies  an  interval  of  at 
least  a  generation;  allusions  to  Manilius^  maybe  detected,  and 
perhaps  to  Petronius  Arbiter,^  but  at  the  same  time  it  seems  to  haver 
been  written  before  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  (69  A.D.),  in 
which  Pliny  lost  his  life,  since  no  mention  ia  made  of  that  event. 
AU  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  by  Lucilius.  Moreover,  he  is- 
described  by  Seneca  as  a  man  who  by  severe  and  conscientious 
study  had  raised  his  position  in  life  (which  is  quite  what  we 
shoidd  imagine  from  le^  lOie  poem),  and  whose  Uteiary  attain^ 
ments  were  greatly  due  to  Seneca's  advice  and  care.  "  Assero  te 
mihi :  meum  opus  es,''  he  says  in  one  of  his  epistles,^  and  in 
another  he  asks  him  for  the  long  promised  account  of  a  voyage 
round  Sicily  which  Lucilius  had  made.     He  goes  on  to  say,  "  I 

1  Mduentia  astra^  51 ;  Siriua  ifukx,  247.    Cf.  Man.  i.  399  sgg.. 
'  The  rare  form  JXtU^Dis  occurs  in  these  two  writers. 
*  £p.  84,  2. 
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liope  you  -will  describe  Aetna,  the  theme  of  so  many  poets'  song. 
Ovid  was  not  deterred  from  attempting  it  though  Virgil  had 
occupied  the  ground,  nor  did  the  success  of  both  of  these  detey 
ComeL  Severus.  K  I  know  you,  Aetna  excites  in  you  the  desire 
to  write  -J  you  wish  to  try  some  great  work  which  shall  equal  the 
fame  of  your  predecessors."^  As  the  poem  further  shows  some 
resemblances  to  an  essay  on  Aetna,  published  by  Seneca  himself, 
the  conclusion  is  ahnost  irresistible  that  Lucilius  is  its  author. 

lliough  by  no  means  equal  to  the  reputation  it  once  had,  the 
poem  is  not  without  merit.  The  diction  is  much  less  stilted  than 
Seneca's  or  Persius's ;  the  thoughts  mostly  correct,  though  rather 
tame;  and  the  descriptions  accurate  even  to  tediousness.  The 
arrangement  of  his  subject  betrays  a  somewhat  weak  hand, 
though  in  this  ho  is  superior  to  Gratius  Faliscus ;  but  he  has  an 
earnest  desire  to  make  truth  known,  and  a  warm  interest  in  his 
theme.  The  opening  invocation  is  addressed  to  Apollo  and 
the  Muses,  asking  their  aid  along  an  unwonted  road. 

He  denies  that  eruptions  are  the  work  of  gods  or  Cyclopes,  and 
laments  over  the  errors  that  the  genius  of  poetry  has  spread 

(74-92)— 

*'Plurima  pars  scaenae  fallacia." 

The  scenes  that  poets  paint  are  rarely  true,  and  often  very  hurtful, 
but  he  is  moved  only  with  the  desire  to  discover  and  communicate 
truth.  He  then  begins  to  discuss  the  power  of  confined  air 
when  striving  to  force  a  passage,  and  the  porous  nature  of  the 
interior  of  the  earth ;  and  (after  a  fine  digression  on  the  thirst  for 
]biowledge),  he  examines  the  properties  of  fire,  and  specially  it& 
•efC^ct  on  the  different  minerals  composing  the  soil  of  Aetna.  A 
^disproportionate  amount  (neturly  150  lines)  is  given  to  describing 
•lava,  tdter  which  his  theory  is  thus  concisely  summarised — 

'*  Haec  opens  forma  eat :  sic  nobilis  nritor  Aetna : 
Terra  foraminibos  vires  trahit,  nif;et  in  ^rtam, 
Spiritos  incendit:  vivit  per  maxima  saxa." 

• 

The  poem  concludes  with  aa  account  of  a  former  eruption,  signal- 
ised by  the  miraculous  preservation  of  two  pious  youths  who  ven- 
tured into  the  burning  shower  to  carry  their  parents  into  a  place 
of  safety.  The  poem  is  throughout  a  moclel  of  propriety,  but 
•deficient  in  poetic  insp^tipn;  the  technical  parts,  elaborate  as 
they  are,  impress  the  reader  less  favourably  than  the  digiessions, 
where  Bubje3t8  of  human  interest  are  treated,  and  the  Boman 
•cbai-acter  comes  out  Lucilius  called  himself  an  Epicurean,  and 
is  so  far  consistent  as  to  condenm  the  *^  fallacia  vatum  "  and  the 

'  Ep.  79, 1,  5,7. 
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superstitioii  that  -will  not  recognise  the  sufficiency  of  physical 
causes;  but  he  (t.  537)  accepts  Heiaclitus's  doctnne  about  the 
universality  of  fire,  and  in  other  places  shows  Stoic  leanings.  H& 
imitates  Lucretius's  transitions,  and  his  appeals  to  the  reiider,  e,g^ 
160 :  FaUeria  et  nondum  certo  tibi  lumine  res  eet^  and  inserts 
many  archaisms  as  vlH  for  uUIius,  opus  governing  an  accus. 
eremant  for  cremanturf  auras  (gen.  sing.)  iubar  (masc.)  aureus.^ 
His  rhythm  resembles  Virgil,  but  even  more  that  of  Manilius. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  without  some  notice  of 
the  tragedies  of  Seneca.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
they  are  the  work  of  the  philosopher,  nor  is  the  testimony  of 
antiquity  really  ambiguous  on  the  point.^  When  he  wrote  them 
is  uncertaiQ ;  but  they  bear  every  mark  of  being  an  early  exercise 
of  his  pen.  Perhaps  they  were  begun  during  his  exile  in  Corsica, 
when  enforced  idleness  must  have  tasked  the  resources  of  his 
busy  mind,  and  continued  after  his  return  to  Eome,  when  ho 
found  that  Nero  was  addicted  to  the  same  pursuit.  There  are 
eight  complete  tragedies  and  one  praetexta,  the  Ociavia,  which  ia 
generally  supposed  to  be  by  a  later  hand,  as  well  as  considerable 
frrgments  from  the  Thebais  and  Phoenissae.  The  subjects  are  all 
frcm  the  well-worn  repository  of  Greek  legend,  and  are  mostly 
drawn  from  Euripides.  The  titles  of  Medea^  Hercides  furens^ 
Hippolytus,  and  Troades  at  once  proclaim  their  origin,  but  the 
Hei'cvles  Oetaeus,  Oedipus  TliyedeSy  and  Agamemnon^  are  pro- 
bably based  on  a  comparison  of  the  treatment  by  the  several  Attic 
masters.  The  tragedies  of  Seneca  have  as  a  rule  been  strongly 
censured  for  their  rhetorical  colouring,  their  false  passion,  and  their 
total  want  of  dramatic  interest.  They  are  to  the  Greek  plays  as 
gaslight  to  sunlight.  But  in  estimating  their  poetic  vdue  it  is 
fair  to  remember  that  the  Koman  ideas  of  art  were  neither  so> 
accurate  nor  so  profound  as  ours.  The  deep  analysis  of  Aristotle, 
which  grouped  all  poets  who  wrote  on  a  theine  under  the  titla 
rhetorical^  and  refused  to  Empedocles  the  name  of  poet  at  all„ 
would  not  have  been  appreciated  by  the  Eomans.  To  them  the 
form  was  what  constituted  a  work  poetical,  not  the  creative  idea 
that  underlay  it.  To  utilise  fictitious  situations  as  a  vehicle  for 
individual  conviction  or  lofty  declamaticm  on  ethical  commonplace,. 

^  See  V.  208,  216,  304,  315,  334. 

'  Tac.  A.  xiv.  52,  carmina  crebrius  fadiiare  points  to  tragedy,  since  that 
was  Nero's  favonrite  stndv.  Kart.  i.  61  7,  makes  no  distinction  between 
Seneca  the  philosopher  and  Seneca  the  tragedian,  nor  does  Quint  iz.  2,  8, 
Medea  emua  Senecam,  seem  to  refer  to  any  but  the  well-known  name.  M. 
Nisard  hazards  the  coigecture  that  they  are  a  joint  production  of  the  family ; 
the  rhetorician,  his  two  sons  Seneca  and  Mela,  and  his  grandson  Lucaa 
having  each  worked  at  them  I 
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"Was  oonsideied  quite  legitiimitd  even  in  tlie  Augustan  age.  And 
Sonaca  did  but  follow  the  example  of  Yaiius  and  Orid  in  Ute 
tragedies  now  befoie  us.  It  is  to  the  genius  of  Genuan  criticism^ 
so  wonderfully  sunilar  in  many  ways  to  that  of  Gieece,  that  we 
owe  the  re-establishment  of  the  profound  ideal  canons  of  art  over 
the  artificial  technical  maxims  which  from  Horace  to  Yoltaire  had 
been  accepted  in  their  stead.  The  present  low  estimate  of  Seneca 
is  due  to  the  reaction  (a  most  healthy  one  it  is  true)  that  has 
replaced  the  extravagant  admiration  in  which  his  poems  were  for 
more  than  two  centuries  held. 

The  worst  technical  fault  in  these  tragedies  is  their  violation  of 
the  decencies  of  the  stage.  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Tiresias  and  a 
great  prophetess,  investigates  the  entrails  in  public.  Medea  kills 
her  children  coram  popido  in  defiance  of  Horace's  maxim.  These 
are  inexcusable  blemishes  in  a  composition  which  is  made  accord- 
ing to  a  prescribed  recipe.  His  "  tragic  mixture/'  as  it  may  be 
called,  is  compounded  of  equal  proportions  of  description,  declama- 
tion, and  philosophical  aphorisms.  Thus  taken  at  intervals  it 
formed  an  excellent  tonic  to  assist  towards  an  oratorical  training. 
It  was  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  was  a  means  for  producing  a 
finished  rhetor.  This  is  a  degradation  of  the  loftiest  kind  of 
poetry  known  to  art,  no  doubt  \  but  Seneca  is  not  to  blame  for 
having  begun  it.  He  merely  used  the  material  which  lay  before 
him;  nevertheless,  he  deserves  censure  for  not  having  brought 
into  it  some  of  the  purer  thoughts  which  philosophy  had,  or  ought 
to  have,  taught  him.  Instead  of  this,  his  mord.  conceptions  fall 
far  below  those  of  his  models.  In  the  Phaedra  of  Greek  tragedy 
we  have  that  chastened  and  pathetic  thought,  which  hangs  like  a 
burden  on  the  Greek  mind,  a  thought  laden  with  sadness,  but  a 
sadness  big  with  rich  fruit  of  reflection;  thj9  thought  of  guilt 
unnatural,  involuntary,  imposed  on  the  sufferer  for  some  inscrutable 
reason  by  the  mysterious  dispensation  of  heaven.  Helen,  the 
queen  of  ancient  song,  is  the  ofispring  of  this  thought ;  Phaedra 
ih  another  way  is  its  offspring  too.  But  as  Virgil  had  degraded 
Helen,  so  Seneca  degrades  Phaedra.  Her  love  for  Hippolytus  is 
the  coarse  sensual  craving  of  a  common-place  adulteress.  The 
language  in  which  it  is  painted,  stripped  of  its  ornament^  is  revolt- 
ing. As  Dido  dwells  on  the  broad  chest  and  shoulders  of  Aeneas,^ 
so  Phaedra  dwells  on  the  healthy  glow  of  HippoLytus's  cheek,  his 
massive  neck,  his  sinewy  arms.  IDie  Eoman  ladies  who  bestowed 
theircaresses  on  gladiatoi'S  and  slaves  are  here  speaking  through  their 
courtly  mouthpiece.     The  gross,  the  animal — it  is  scarcely  even 

^  Aen.  iv.  11,  Con. 
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sensuous — predominates  all  through  these  tragedies.  Truly  the 
Greeks  in  teaching  Home  to  desire  beauty  had  little  conception  of 
the  fierceness  of  iJiat  robust  passion  for  self-indulgence  which  they 
had  taught  to  speak  the  language  of  aesthetic  love ! 

A  feature  worth  noticing  in  these  dramas  is  the  descriptivo 
power  and  brilliant  philosophy  of  the  choruses.  They  are  quite 
unconnected  with  the  plot,  and  generally  either  celebrate  the  praises 
of  some  god,  e.g.f  Bacchus  in  the  Oedipus,  or  descant  on  some  moral 
theme,  as  the  advantage  of  an  obscure  lot^  in  the  same  play.  The 
eclat  of  their  style,  and  the  pungency  of  their  epigrams  is  startling. 
In  sentiment  and  language  they  ore  the  yery  counterpart  of  his 
other  works.  The  doctrine  of  fdte,  preached  by  Lucan  as  well  as 
by  Seneca  in  other  places,  is  here  inculcated  with  every  variety  of 
point^    We  quote  a  few  lines  from  the  Oedipus: 

Fatis  agimur :  cetlite  fatis. 
Kon  soUicitae  possnnt  cane 
Matare  rati  stamina  fim 
Qaioquid  patimnr,  mortale  geiins, 
Qaioqnid  facimas  venit  ex  alto  ; 
Servat(}ue  suae  clecrata  colas 
Lachesis,  dara  revolata  manu. 
Omnia  certo  tramite  vuduut, 
Primnsque  dies  dedit  extremum. 
Kon  ilia  deo  vertisse  licet 
Qaae  nexa  suis  cumint  causis. 
It  coiqne  ratus,  prece  non  aha 
Mobilise  ordo. 

Here  wo  have  in  all  its  naked  repulsiveness  the  Stoic  theory  of 
predestination.  Prayer  is  useless;  God  is  unable  to  influence 
events ;  Lachesis  the  wrinkled  beldame,  or  fate,  her  blind  symbol, 
has  once  for  all  settled  the  inevitable  nexus  of  cause  and  Effect 

The  rhythm  of  these  plays  is  extremely  monotonous.  The  greater 
part  of  each  is  in  the  iambic  trimeter ;  the  choruses  generally  in 
anapaests,  of  which,  however,  he  does  not  underatand  the  structure, 
^e  synaphea  peculiar  to  this  metre  is  neglected  by  him,  and  the 
rule  t^t  each  system  should  close  with  k  paroemiac  or  dimeter- 
eatcdectie  is  constantly  violated. 

With  regard  to  the  Odavidj  it  has  been  thought  to  be  a  product 
of  some  mediseval  imitator ;  but  this  is  hardly  likely.  It  cannot 
be  Seneca's,  since  it  alludes  to  the  death  of  Nero.  Besides  its 
style  is  simplei  and  less  bombastic  and  shows  a  much  tendemr 
feeling ;  it  is  also  infinitely  less  clever.  Altogether  it  seems  bc«it 
to  assign  it  to  the  conclusion  ti  the  first  century. 

^  Hippol.  1124  and  Oed.  979,  ar&  the  finest  esampleiL 
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Tho  only  other  work  of  Seneca's  which  shows  a  poetical  form  is 
the  ^AvoKcXoKwrwan  or  '^  Pumpkinification "  of  the  emperor 
daudius,  a  bitter  satire  on  the  apotheosis  of  that  heavy  prince. 
Seneca  had  been  compelled,  much  against  the  grain,  to  offer  him 
the  incense  of  flattery  while  he  lived.  He  therefore  revenged  him- 
43elf  after  Claudius's  death  by  this  sorry  would-be  satire.  The  only 
thing  witty  in  it  is  the  title ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  prose  and  verse, 
and  possesses  just  this  interest  for  us^  that  it  is  the  only  example 
we  possess  of  the  Menippean  satire,  unless  we  refer  the  work  of 
X'eironiua  to  this  head* 


CHAPTER  in 

Thb  Ebigns  of  Calioula,  Claudius,  and  Nicca 
2.  Prose  Writkrs — Ssneca. 

Of  all  the  imperial  writers  except  Tacitus,  Seneca  is  beyond  com- 
parison the  most  important  Qis  position,  talents,  and  influence 
make  him  a  perfect  representative  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
llis  career  was  long  and  chequered :  his  experience  brought  him 
into  contact  with  nearly  every  phase  of  life.  He  was  bom  at 
Cordova  3  a.d.  and  brought  by  his  indulgent  father  as  a  boy  to 
liome.  His  early  studies  were  devoted  to  rhetoric,  of  which  he 
tells  us  he  was  an  ardent  learner.  Every  day  he  was  the  first  at 
school,  and  generally  the  last  to  leave  it  While  still  a  young 
man  he  made  so  brilliant  a  name  at  the, bar  as  to -awaken  Caligula's 
jealousy.  By  his  father's  advice  he  retired  for  a  time,  and,  having 
nothing  better  to  do,  spent  his  days  in  philosophy.  Seneca  was 
one  of  those  ardent  natures  the  virgin  soil  of  whose  talent  shows 
a  luxurious  richness  unknown  to  the  harassed  brains  of  an  old 
civilisation.  His  enthusiasm  for  philosophy  exceeded  all  bounds. 
He  first  became  a  Stoic.  But  stoicism  was  not  severe  enough  for 
his  taste.  He  therefore  turned  Pythagorean,  and  abstained  for 
several  years  from  everything  but  herbs.  His  father,  an  old  man 
of  the  world,  saw  that  self-denial  like  this  was  no  less  perilous 
than  his  former  triximphs.  "  Why  do  you  not,  my  son,"  he  said, 
**  why  do  you  not  live  as  others  live  ?  There  is  a  provocation  in 
success,  but  there  is  a  worse  provocation  in  ostentatious  abstinence. 
You  might  be  taken  for  a  Jew  (he  meant  a  Christian).  Do  not 
draw  do^vn  the  wrath  of  Jove."  The  young  enthusiast  was  wise 
enough  to  take  the  hint  He  at  once  dressed  himself  en  inode^ 
resimied  a  moderate  diet,  only  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  abstinence 
from  wine,  perfumes,  warm  baths,  and  made  dishes  !  He  was  now 
35  years  of  ago ;  in  due  time  Caligula  died,  and  he  resumed  his 
pleadings  at  tlie  bar.  He  was  appointed  Quaestor  by  Claudius, 
and  soon  opened  a  school  for  youths  of  quality,  which  was  verv 
numerously  attended.      His  social  successes  were  striking,  and 
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biought  him  into  trouble.  He  was  suspected  of  improper  intimacy 
with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus,  and  in  41  a.  d.  was  exiled 
to  Corsica.  This  was  the  second  hlow  to  his  career.  But  it  was: 
a  most  fortunate  one  for  his  genius.  In  the  lonely  solitudes  of  & 
barbarous  island  he  meditated  deeply  over  the  truth  of  that  philo- 
sophy to  which  his  first  deyotion  had  been  given,  and  no  doubt, 
struck  out  the  germs  of  that  mild  and  catholic  form  of  it  which  has 
made  his  teaching,  with  aU  its  imperfections,  the  purest  and 
noblest  of  antiquity.  While  there  he  wrote  many  of  the  treatises, 
that  have  come  down  to  us,  besides  others  that  are  lost.  The 
earliest  in  all  probability  is  the  Consolatio  ad  Mareiam,  addressed 
to  the  daughter  of  Gremutius  Cordus,  which  seems  to  have  been 
written  even- before  his  exile.  Kext  come  two  other  Consola-^ 
Hones.  The  first  is  addressed  to  Polybius,  the  powerful  freedman 
of  Claudius.  It  is  full  of  the  most  abject  flattery,  uttered  in  the 
hope  of  procuring  his  recall  from  banishment.  That  Seneca  did 
not  object  to  write  to  order  is  unhappily  manifest  from  his  pane- 
gjTic  on  Claudius,  delivered  by  Nero,  which  was  so  fulsome  that,, 
even  while  the  emperor  recited  it,  those  who  heard  could  not  control 
their  laughter,  llie  second  Consolation  is  to  his  mother  Helvia,. 
whom  he  tenderly  loved ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of 
his  works.  Already  he  is  beginning  to  assume  the  tone  of  a  philo- 
sopher. His  work  De  Ira  must  be  referred  to  the  commencement 
of  this  period,  shortly  after  Caligula's  deatL  It  bears  all  th& 
marks  of  inexperience,  though  its  eloquence  and  brilliancy  are- 
remarkable.  He  enforces  the  Stoic  thesis  that  anger  is  not  an 
ei£otion,  just  in  itself  and  often  righteously  indulged,  but  an  evil 
passion  which  must  be  eradicated.  This  view  which,  if  supported 
on  grounds  of  mere  expediency,  has  much  to  recommend  it,  is  here 
defended  on  a  priori  principles  without  much  real  reflection,  and 
was  quite  outgrown  by  him  when  taught  by  the  experience  of  lipcr 
years.  In  the  Condantio  Sqpientia  he  praises  and  holds  up  to. 
imitation  the  absurd  apathy  recommended  by  StUpo.  In  the 
De  Animi  TranquUlitaiey  addressed  to  Annaeus  Serenus,  the  cap- 
tain of  Nero's  body-guard,^  he  adopts  the  same  line  of  thought,  but 
shows  signs  of  limiting  its  application  by  the  necessities  of  circum- 
stances, llie  person  to  whom  this  dialogue  is  addressed,  though 
praised  by  Seneca,  seems  to  have  been  but  a  poor  philosopher. 
In  complaisance  to  the  emperor  he  went  so  far  as  to  attract  toi> 
himself  the  infamy  which  Nero  incurred  by  his  amours  with  a 
courtesan  named  Acte ;  and  his  end  was  that  of  a  glutton  rather 
than  a  sage.  At  a  large  banquet  he  and  many  of  his  guests  weret 
poisoned  by  eating  toadstools  1^ 

»  Praefectus  vigilum.  «  riin.  N.  H.  xxu.  28,  47. 
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It  was  Mdssalina  who  had  piccuied  Seneca's  exila  Wlien 
Agiippina  succeeded  to  her  influence  he  was  recalled.  This  am- 
"bitious  woman,  aware  of  his  talents  and  pliant  disposition,  and 
■perhaps,  as  Dio  insinuates,  captivated  by  his  engaging  person,  con- 
trived to  get  him  appointed  tutor  to  her  son,  the  young  Nero,  now 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne.  This  was  a  post  of  which  he  was  not 
slow  to  appropriate  the  advantages.  He  rose  to  the  praetorship 
(50  A.D.)  and  soon  after  to  the  consulship,  and  in  the  short  space 
of  four  years  amassed  an  enormous  fortune.^  This  damaging  cir- 
cumstance gave  occasion  to  his  numerous  enemies  to  accuse  him 
before  Nero ;  and  though  Seneca  in  his  defence*  attributed  all  hia 
wealth  to  the  unsought  bounty  of  his  prince,  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
helieve  it  was  honestly  come  by,  especially  as  he  must  have  been 
well  paid  for  the  numerous  violations  of  his  conscience  to  which 
out  of  regard  to  Nero  he  submitted.  Seneca  is  a  lamentable 
instance  of  variance  between  precept  and  example.'  The  authentic 
bust  which  is  preserved  of  him  bears  in  its  harassed  expression 
immistakable  evidence  of  a  mind  ill  at  ease.  And  those  who 
Btudy  his  works  cannot  fail  to  find  many  indications  of  the  same 
thing,  though  the  veiy  energy  which  results  from  such  unhappiness 
gives  his  writings  a  deeper  power. 

The  works  written  after  his  recall  show  a  marked  advance  in 
his  conceptions  of  life.  He  is  no  longer  the  abstract  dogmatist, 
hut  the  supple  thinker  who  finds  that  there  is  room  for  the 
philosopher  in  the  world,  at  courts  even  in  the  inner  chamber  of  the 
palace.  To  this  period  are  to  be  referred  his  three  books  De  Cle- 
vicntia^  which  are  addressed  to  Nero,  and  contain  many  beautifid 
and  wholesome  precepts;  his  De  Vita  Beata,  addressed  to  his 
brother  Novatus  (the  Gallio  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles),  and 
perhaps  the  admirable  essay  De  Benpficiis.  This,  however,  more 
probably  dates  a  few  years  later  (60-62  a-d.).  It  is  full  of 
digressions  and  repetitions,  a  common  fault  of  his  style,  but 
contains  some  very  powerful  thought  The  animus  that  dictates 
it  is  thought  by  Charpentier  to  be  the  desire  to  release  himself 
from  all  sense  of  obligation  to  Nero.  It  breathes  protest  through- 
out ;  it  proves  that  a  tyrant's  benefits  are  not  kindnesses.  It  give9 
what  we  may  call  a  casnidry  of  gi'otiUuU.  Other  philosophical 
works  now  lost  are  the  EfcJimiationes,  the  Dn  Officiis,  an  essay  on 
premature  death,  one  on  su|)crstition,  in  which  he  derided  the 
•popular  faith,  one  on  friendship,  some  books  on  moral  philosophy, 

.    1  Said  to  Imvo  amonnted  to  800,000^000  scstercca    Tac.  An.  xiii.  ^2. 
Juvcnnl  calls  him  praedicai.     Snt.  x.  16.  *  An.  xiv.  53. 

^  The*  great  blot  on  hin  character  in  hid  having  composed  a  justiiication  cf 
^vro'8  matiicidc  ou  tiie  lilea  or  state  necessity'. 
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on  icmedies  for  eLance  casualties^-  on  poverty  and  compassion^. 
Ho  wrote  also  a  biography  of  his  lather,  many  political  speeches- 
delivered  by  Nero,  a  panegyric  on  Messalina,  and  a  collection  o£ 
letters  to  Kovatus. 

The  Stoics  affected  to  despise  physical  studies,  or  at  any  rate  to> 
postpone  them  to  morals.     Seneca  shared  this  edifying  but  far 
from  scientific  persuasion.     But  after  his  fraal  withdrawal  from 
court,  as  the  wonders  of  nature  forced  themselves  on  his  notice^ 
he  reconsidered  his  old  prejudice,   and  entered  with  ardour  on. 
the  contemplation  of  physicdl  phenomena.     Besides  the  Naturales 
Quaegtiones,  a  great  part  of  which  still  remain,  he  wrote  a  treatise- 
De  Motu  Terrarum,  begun  in  his  youth  but  revised  in  his  old  age, 
and  essays  on  the  properties  of  stones  and  fishes,  besides  mono- 
graphs on  India  and  Egypt,  and  a  short  fragment  on  "  the  form  of 
the  universe."    These,  however,  only  occupied  a  portion  of  his  time  ? 
the  chief  part  was  given  to  self-improvement  and  those  beautiful 
letters  to  Lucilius  which  are  the  most  important  remains  of  his 
works.    Since  the  death  of  Burrus,  who  had  helped  him  to  influ- 
ence ITero  for  good,  or  at  least  to  mitigate  the  atrocious  tendencies 
of  lus  disposition,  Seneca  had  known  that  his  position  was  insecure. 
A  prince  who  had  killed  first  his  cousin  and  then  his  mother,  would 
not  be  hkely  to  spare  his  preceptor.     Seneca  determiaed  to  fore- 
stall the  danger.     He  presented  himself  at  the  palace,  and  entreated 
Kero  to  receive  back  the  wealth  he  had  so  generously  bestowei 
Instead  of  complying,  ITero,  in  a  speech  full  of  specious  respect, 
but  instinct  with  latent  malignity,  refused  to  accept  the  profi'ered 
^t.     The  ex-minister  knew  that  his  doom  was  sealed.     He  at 
once  relinquished  all  the  state  in  which  he  had  lived,  gave  no  more 
banquets,  held  no  more  levees,  but  abandoned  himself  to  a  voluntary 
poverty,  writing  and  reading,  and  practising  the  asceticism  of  his 
school.    But  this  submission  did  not  at  all  satisfy  ITero's  vengeance.. 
He  made  an  insidious  attempt  to  poison  his  old  friend.     This  was 
revealed  to  Seneca,  who  henceforth  ate  nothing  but  herbs  which 
he  gathered  with  his  own  hand,  and  drank  only  from  a  spring 
that  rose  in  his  garden.     Soon  afterwards  occurred  the  conspiracy 
of  Piso,  and  this  gave  his  enemies  a  convenient  excuse  for  accusing 
him.     It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  he  was  guilty.     Nero's, 
thirst  for  his  blood  is  a  sufficient  motive  for  Ms  condemnation. 
He  was  bidden  to  prepare  for  death,  which  he  accordingly  did. 
with  alacrity  and  firmness.     In  the  fifteenth  book  of  the  Annals 
of  Tacitus  is  related  with  that  wondrous  power  which  is  peculiar 
to  its  author,  the  dramatic  scene  which  closed  the  sage's  life.     The 
best  testimony  to  his  domestic  virtue  is  the  deep  affection  of  his 
young  wife  Paulina.     Refusing  all  entreaty,  she  resolutely  deter-. 
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mined  to  die  with  her  husband.  They  opened  their  veins  together ; 
flhe  fainted  away,  and  was  removed  by  her  friends  and  with  (lilii- 
cnlty  restored  to  life ;  he,  after  suffering  excruciating  agony,  wliich 
he  endured  with  cheerfulness,  discoursing  to  his  friends  on  the 
glorious  realities  to  which  he  was  about  to  pass,  was  at  length 
suffocated  by  the  vapour  of  a  stove.  Thus  perished  one  of  the 
weakest  and  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men ;  one  who,  had  he 
had  the  courage  to  abjure  public  life,  would  have  been  reverenced 
by  posterity  in  the  same  d(^ree  that  his  talent  has  been  admired. 
As  it  is,  he  has  always  found  severe  judges.  Dio  Cassius 
soon  after  his  death  wrote  a  biography,  in  which  all  his  acts  re- 
ceived a  malignant  interpretation.  Quintilian  disliked  him,  and 
harshly  criticised  his  literary  defects.  The  pedant  Fronto  did  the 
same.  Tacitus,  with  a  larger  heart,  made  allowance  for  his  temp- 
tations, and  while  never  glossing  over  his  unworthy  actions,  has 
yet  shown  his  love  for  the  man  in  spite  of  all  by  the  splendid 
tribute  he  pays  to  the  constancy  of  his  death. 

The  position  of  Seneca,  both  as  a  philosopher  and  as  a  man  of 
letters,  is  extremely  important,  and  claims  attentive  consideration  in 
both  these  relations.  As  a  philosopher  he  is  usually  called  a  Stoic 
In  one  sense  this  appellation  is  correct.  When  he  places  himself 
under  any  banner  it  is  always  that  of  Zeno.  Nevertheless  it  would 
be  a  great  error  to  regard  him  as  a  Stoic  in  the  sense  in  which  Brutus, 
Cato,  and  Thrasea,  were  Stoics.  like  all  the  greatest  Eoman  thinkers 
he  was  an  Eclectic ;  ho  belonged  in  reality  to  no  school  He  was 
the  successor  of  such  men  as  Scipio,  Ennius,  and  Cicero,  far  more 
than  of  the  rigid  thinkers  of  the  Porch.  He  himself  says,  "  Nullius 
nomen  fero."^  The  systematic  teachers  of  the  Eoman  school,  as 
distinct  from  those  who  were  rather  patriots  tlian  philosophei's, 
had  become  more  and  more  liberal  in  their  speculative  tenets, 
more  and  more  at  one  upon  the  great  questions  of  practice.  Since 
the  time  of  Cicero  philosophic  thought  liad  been  flowing  steadily 
in  one  direction.  It  had  learnt  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  men's 
hearts  rather  than  convincing  their  intellects.  It  had  become  a 
system  of  persuasion.  Fabianus  was  the  first  who  clearly  proposed 
to  himself,  as  an  end,  to  gain  over  the  affections  or  to  arouse  the 
conscience.  He  "wtvs  succeeded,  under  Tiberius,  by  Sotion  the 
Pythagorean  and  Attains  the  Stoic,^  of  both  of  whom  Seneca  had 
been  an  ardent  pupil.  Demetrius  the  Cynic,  in  a  ruder  way,  had 
worked  for  the  same  object.'    In  this  gradual  convergence  of 

1  Ep.  45,  4 ;  cf.  2,  6.  •  Ep.  110.  18. 

'  He  was  a  sciimlous  abuser  of  tho  gotornmont.  Vesiwsinn  once  wiiM  to 
liim,  "  You  want  to  provoke  me  to  kill  you,  but  I  am  not  going  to  onlcr  a 
dog  that  btii'ks  to  exccntiou,'*     Cf.  Sen.  £p.  67, 14  ;  De  ben.  vii.  2. 
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^yeise  scliools  metaphysics  were  necessarily  put  aside,  and  ethics 
occupied  the  first  and  only  place.     Each  school  claimed  for  itself 
the  best  men  of  all  schools.     "  He  is  a  Stoic,"^  says  Seneca,  "  even 
though  he  denies  it"    The  great  conclusions  of  abstract  thought 
brought  to  light  in  Greece  were  now  to  be  tested  in  their  applica- 
tion to  life.     ^'  The  remedies  of  the  soul  have  been  discovered  long 
«go ;  it  is  for  us  to  learn  how  to  apply  them*"    Such  is  the  grand 
text  on  which  the  system  of  Seneca  is  a  comment.     This  system 
•demands,  above  all  things,  a  knowled^  of  the  human  heart.    And 
it  is  astonishing  how  penetrating  is  the  knowledge  that  Seneca 
•displays.     His  varied  experience  opened  to  him  many  avenues  of 
observation  closed  to  the  majority.     His  very  position,  as  at  once 
<a  great  statesman  and  a  great  moralist,  naturally  attracted  men  to 
him.     And  he  used  his  opportunities  with  signal  adroitness.     But 
his  ability  was  not  the  only  reason  of  this  peculiar  insight.     Cicero 
was  as  able ;  but  Cicero  Imd  it  not     His  thoughts  were  occupied 
with  other  questions,  and  do  not  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of  the 
4souL     llie  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 
Por  a  man  to  succeed  in  life  under  a  regime  of  mutual  distrust^ 
which  he  himself  bitterly  compares  to  the  forced  friendship  of  the 
gladiatorial  school,  a  deep  study  of  character  was  indispensable. 
Wealth  could  no  longer  be  imported i^  it  could  only  be  redistributed. 
To  gain  wealth  was  to  despoU  one's  neighbour.    And  the  secret  of 
-despoiling  one's  neighbour  was  to  understand  his  weakness;  if 
possible,  to  detect  his  hidden  gmlt     Kot  Seneca  only  but  all  the 
great  writers  of  the  Empire  show  a  marked  familiarity  with  the 
pathology  of  mind. 

Seneca  tells  us  that  he  loves  teaching  above  all  things  else;  that 
if  he  loves  knowledge  it  is  that  he  may  impart  it^  Eor  teaching 
there  is  one  indispensable  prerequisite,  and  two  possible  domains. 
The  prerequisite  is  certainty  of  one's  self,  the  domains  are  those 
•of  popular  instruction  and  of  private  direction.  Seneca  tries  iirst 
of  all  to  ensure  his  own  conviction.  **  ]N"ot  only,"  he  says,  "  do  I 
believe  all  I  say,  but  I  love  it"  *  He  tries  to  make  his  published 
teachings  as  real  as  possible  by  assuming  a  conversational  tonc.^ 
They  hive  the  piquancy,  the  discursiveness,  the  brilliant  flavour 
of  the  salon.  They  recal  the  converse  of  those  gifted  men  who 
pass  from  theme  to  theme,  throwing  light  on  aU,  but  not  exhaust- 
ing any.     But  Seneca  is  the  last  man  to  assume  the  sage.     Except 

1  Ep.  U,  2. 

'  Or  at  least  in  a  much  less  degree.  Tncltus  and  Juvenal  giye  instances 
of  rapacity  exercised  on  tlie  provinces,  but  it  must  have  been  inconsiderable 
•as  compared  with  what  it  had  b<!en. 

»  Ep.  6,  4.  *  Ep.  75,  3.  »  Ep.  76,  1. 
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pedantry,  nothing  is  so  alien  from  him  as  the  assumption  of  gooil« 
ness.  **  When  I  praise  virtue  do  not  suppose  I  am  praising  myself^ 
but  when  I  blame  vice,  then  believe  that  it  is  myself  I  blame."  ^ 

Thus  confident  but  unassuming,  he  proceeds  to  the  communica- 
tion of  TTisdom.  And  of  the  two  domains,  while  he  acknow- 
ledge both  to  be  legitimate,^  he  himself  prefers  the  second  He 
is  no  writer  for  the  crowd ;  his  chosen  audience  is  a  few  selected 
spirits.  To  such  as  these  he  wished  to  be  director  of  conscience, 
guide,  and  adviser  in  all  matters,  bodily  as  well  as  spiritual 
This  was  the  calling  for  which,  like  F^^lon,  he  felt  the  keenest 
desire,  the  fullest  aptitude.  We  see  his  power  in  it  when  wo 
read  his  Gonsolatians  ;  we  see  the  intimate  sympathy  which  dives 
into  the  heart  of  his  friend.  In  the  letters  to  Lucilius,  and  in 
the  Tranquillity  of  the  Saul,  this  is  most  conspicuous.  Serenus 
had  written  complaining  of  a  secret  unhappiness  or  malady,  he 
knew  not  which,  that  preyed  upon  his  mind  and  frame,  and 
would  not  let  him  enjoy  a  moment's  peace.  Seneca  analyses  his 
complaint,  and  expounds  it  with  a  vivid  clearness  which  betrays  a 
first-hand  acquaintance  with  its  symptoms.  If  to  that  anguish  of 
a  spirit  that  preys  on  itself  could  be  added  the  pains  of  a  yearn- 
ing unknown  to  antiquity,  we  might  say  that  Seneca  was  en- 
lightening or  comforting  a  Werther  or  a  Een^^ 

Seneca's  object,  therefore,  was  remedial ;  to  discover  the  malady 
and  apply  the  restorative.  The  good  teacher  is  artifex  vivendi.* 
He  does  not  state  principles,  he  gives  minute  precepts  for  every 
circumstance  of  life.  Here  we  see  casuistry  entering  into  morals, 
but  it  is  casxiistry  of  a  noble  sort  To  be  effective  precepts  musi 
be  repeated,  and  with  every  variety  of  statement,  "To  knock 
once  at  the  door  when  you  come  at  night  is  never  enough ;  thd 
blow  must  be  hard,  and  it  must  bo  seconded.^  Eepetition  is  not 
a  fault,  it  is  a  necessity."  Here  we  see  the  lecturer  emphasising 
by  reiteration  what  he  has  to  say. 

And  what  has  he  to  say^f  His  system  taken  in  its  main  out- 
lines is  rigid  enough ;  the  quenching  of  all  emotion,  the  indiffer- 
ence to  eJl  things  external,  the  prosecution  of  virtue  alone,  the 
mortification  of  ti^e  body  and  its  desires,  the  adoption  of  voluntary 
poverty.  These  are  views  not  only  severe  in  themselves,  but 
views  which  we  are  surprised  to  see  a  man  like  Seneca  inculcate* 

1  Vit  Beat  17,  8. 

'  £p.  38,  1.  He  compares  philosophy  to  stm-light,  which  shines  oa 
rU  ;  £p.  41,  It  .This  is  diffeiont  from  Plato :  rh  irX^ffof  iJi6twrw  ^iX6co^p 
f  7ira4.     But  to  Plato  philosophy  meant  something  very  different 

'  Martha,  Lea  Mt/ralistes  d^  V Empire  romain. 

«  £p.  45.  »  Ep.  88,  1;  and  94,  1. 
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The  trath  is,  he  does  not  really  inculcate  thenu  In  theory  ligid, 
his  system  practises  easily.  It  is  more  full  of  concessions  l^an 
any  other  system  that  was  eyer  broached.  It  is  the  incTitable 
result  of  an  ambitious  cieed  that  when  applied  to  life  it  should 
teem  with  inconsiBt6ncie&  Seneca  deserves  praise  for  the  con- 
spicuous cleyemess  with  which  he  steers  oyer  such  dangerous 
dioals.  The  rigours  of  "virtue  unencumbered"  might  be 
preached  to  a  patrician  whose  honoured  name  made  obscurity  im- 
possible ;  but  as  for  the  freedmen,  capitalists,  and  nouveattx  riches'^ 
of  all  kinds,  who  were  Seneca's  friends,  if  poverty  was  necessary  for 
virtue,  where  would  they  be  1  Their  greatness  was  owing  solely 
to  their  wealtL  Thus  he  wisely  offered  them  a  more  accommo- 
dating doctrine,  viz.,  that  riches  being  indifferent  need  not  be  given 
up,  that  the  good  rich  man  differs  ^m  the  bad  in  spirit,  not  in 
externals,  &c,  palliatives  with  which  we  are  aU  familiar.  To 
take  another  instance.  The  Stoic  system  forbade  all  emotion. 
Yet  we  find  the  philosopher  weeping  for  his  wife,  for  his  child,  for 
his  slave.  But  he  was  far  too  sensible  not  to  recognise  the  noble- 
ness of  such  expressions  of  feeling ;  so  he  contents  himself  with 
saying  " indtdgeanhir  rwn impererUur" * 

In  reading  the  letters  we  are  struck  by  the  continual  reference 
to  the  insecurity  of  riches,  the  folly  of  fearing  death,  torture,  or 
infamy,  and  are  tempted  to  regard  these  as  mere  commonplaces  of 
the  schools.  They  had,  however,  a  melancholy  fitness  at  the 
time  they  were  uttered,  which  we,  fortunately,  cannot  realise.  A 
French  gentleman,  quoted  by  Boissier,^  declared  that  he  found 
the  morcd  letters  tedious  until  the  reign  of  terror  came ;  .that  then, 
being  in  daily  peril  of  his  life,  he  understood  their  searching 
power.  At  the  same  time  this  power  is  not  consistent;  the 
vacillation  of  the  author^s  mind  communicates  itself  to  the  person 
addressed,  and  the  clear  grasp  of  a  definite  principle  whi(ji  lent 
such  strength  to  Zeno  and  the  early  Stoics  is  indefinitely  diluted 
in  the  far  more  eloquent  and  persuasive  reflections  of  his  Eoman 
representative. 

Connected  wititi  the  name  of  Seneca  is  a  question  of  surpassing 
interest,  which  it  would  bo  unjust  to  our  readers  to  pass  entirely 
by.  We  allude  to  the  belief  universal  in  the  Church  from  the 
time  of  Jerome  until  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  spite  of  strong 
disproof,  not  yet  by  any  means  altogether  given  up,  that  Seneca 
was  personally  acquainted  with  St  Jraul,^  and  borrowed  some  of 

^  Sach  as  Serenns,  Ladlins,  &o.  The  old  families  seem  to  have  eschewed  him. 
*  Fit  Beat.  17,  1.  *  M.  Havet,  BoUa.  BU.  mn.  vol.  ii  44. 

*The  question  is  sifted  id  Aabertig,  SerUque  ei  Sainit  Paul;  and  in 
Gaston  Boissier,  La  Beligion  romain$,  vol.  II.  eh.  IL 
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his  aoblest  thonglitB  from  the  Apostle's  teaching.  The  first  testi- 
xnony  to  this  belief  is  given  by  Jerome>^  who  assigns,  as  his  sole 
and  convincing  reason  for  naming  Seneca  among  the  worthies  ol 
the  Ghnich  that  his  correspondence  with  Paul  was  extant  This 
correspondence,  which  wUl  be  found  in  Haase's  edition  of  the 
philosopher,  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  a  forgery.  Bat 
we  might  naturally  ask :  Does  it  not  point  to  an  actual  oozres* 
pondence  which  is  lost,  the  tradition^  remembrance  of  which 
gave  rise  to  its  later  fictitious  reproduction  1  To  this  the  aoswev 
must  be:  Jerome  knew  of  no  such  early  tradition.  All  he 
knew  was  that  the  letters  existed,  and  on  their  existence,  which 
he  did  not  critically  investigate,  he  founded  his  daim  to  admit 
Seneca  within  the  Church's  pale. 

The  problem  is  by  no  means  so  simple  as  it  appear&  It  in- 
volves two  separate  questions :  first,  a  historical  one  which  has 
only  an  antiquarian  interest^  Did  the  philosopher  know  the 
Apostle?  secondly,  a  more  important  one  for  the  history  of  re- 
ligious thought,  Do  Seneca's  writings  contain  matter  which  could 
have  come  ^m  no  source  but  the  teaching  of  the  first  Ghristiansi 

As  regards  the  first  question,  the  arguments  on  both  sides  are 
as  follows : — On  the  one  hand,  Grallio,  who  saw  Paul  at  Corinth, 
was  Seneca's  brother,  and  Burrus,  the  captain  of  the  praetorian 
cohort,  before  whom  he  was  brought  at  Bome,  was  Seneca's  most 
intimate  friend.  What  so  likely  as  that  these  men  should  have 
introduced  their  prisoner  to  one  whose  chief  object  was  to  find 
out  truth?  Again,  there  is  a  well  authenticated  tradition  that 
Acte,  once  the  concubine  of  Nero,^  and  the  only  person  who  was 
found  to  bury  him,  was  a  convert  to  the  Christian  faith ;  and  if 
converted,  who  so  Kkely  to  have  been  her  converter  as  the  great 
Apostie  ?  Moreover,  in  the  Epistie  to  the  PhUippians,  St  Paul 
salutes  ''  them  that  are  of  Caesai^s  household,"  and  it  is  thought 
that  Seneca  may  here  be  specially  intended.  On  the  other  side 
it  is  argued  that  the  phrase,  *'  Caesar's  household,"  can  only  refer 
to  slaves  and  freedmen :  to  apply  it  to  a  great  magistrate  at  a 
time  when  as  yet  noblemen  had  not  become  body-servants  or 
grooms  of  the  chamber  to  the  monarch,  would  have  been  nothing 
short  of  an  insult ;  that  Seneca,  if  he  had  heard  of  Paul  or  of 
Paul's  Master,  would  naturally  have  mentioned  the  fact,  com- 
municative as  he  always  is ;  that  fear  of  persecution  certainly  need 
not  have  restrained  him,  especially  since  he  rather  liked  shocking 

^  De  Yir.  Illust  12.  TertiOlian  (Ap.  ii.  8, 10}  had  said  befora^  £kMea 
tamt  noder;  but  this  only  means  that  he  often  talks  like  a  Christiaii. 

*  He  aitwwards  repudiated  her,  and  she  died  in  great  poverty.  Her  act 
shows  a  gentle  and  foigiTing  spixit 
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people's  ideas  than  otherwise ;  that  evetywhen  he  shows  contempt 
and  nothing  hut  contempt  for  the  Jews,  among  whom  as  yet  the 
Christians  were  reckoned;  in  short,  that  he  appears  to  know 
nothing  whatever  of  Christians  or  their  doctEine& 

As  to  tibds  latter  point  there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion. 
It  is  by  BO  means  clear  that  Christianity  was  unknown  to  the 
court  in  If  ero's  reign.  We  find  in  Suetonius  ^  a  notice  to  the  effect 
that  Claudius  banished  the  Jews  from  Bome  for  a  sedition  headed 
by  Chrestus.  Ifow  Suetonius  knew  well  enough  that  Chiistus, 
not  Chrestus,  was  the  name  of  the  Founder  of  the  new  religion ; 
it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  this  passage  he  is  quot- 
ing from  a  police-magistrate's  report  dating  horn  the  time  of 
Claudius.  Again,  it  is  certain  that  under  Nero  the  Christians 
were  known  as  an  unpopular  sect,  on  whom  he  might  safely  wreak 
his  mock  vengeance  for  the  burning  of  the  city ;  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  his  abominable  cruelty  excited  a  warm  sympathy 
among  the  people  for  the  persecuted.^  The  Jews  were  well  known; 
hundreds  practised  their  ceremonies  in  secret;  even  as  early  as 
Horace^  we  know  that  Sabbaths  were  kept^  and  the  Mosaic 
doctrines  taught  to  noble  men  and  women.  The  penalties  inflicted 
on  these  irmocent  victims  must  have  been  at  least  talked  of  in 
Eome,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Seneca  must  have  been 
familiar  with  the  name  of  the  despised  sect^  So  far,  therefore, 
we  must  leave  the  question  open,  only  stating  that  while  the  ' 
balance  of  probability  is  decidedly  against  Seneca's  having  had 
*  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  Apostie,  it  is  in  favour  of  his  having 
at  least  heard  of  the  religion  he  represented. 

With  regard  to  the  second  question,  whether  Seneca's  teaching 
owes  anything  to  Christianity,  we  must  first  observe,  that  philo- 
sophy to  him  was  altogether  a  question  of  practice.  Like  all  the 
other  thinkers  of  the  time  he  cared  nothing  for  consistency  of 
opinion,  everything  for  impressiveness  of  application.  He  was 
Stoic,  Flatonist,  Epicurean,  as  often  as  it  suited  him  to  employ 
their  principles  to  enforce  a  moral  lesson.  Thus  in  his  NcUurdles 
Chutestiones,^  where  he  has  no  moral  object  in  view,  he  speaks  of  the 
Deity  as  Mem  Uhiversiy  or  Natura  ipsa,  quite  in  accordance  with 

^  Cla%td,  25,  '^ludaeos  impidsore  Chresto  (undue  tumuUuanUs  eosptUU,** 

■  Tac  An.  xv.  44.  '  ffodie  tricesima  ScMcUa^  S.  I.  ix. 

^  We  have  seen  how  the  great  orators  Crassus  and  Antonius  pretended 
that  they  did  not  know  Greek :  the  same  silly  pride  made  others  pretend 
they  had  never  heard  of  the  Jews,  even  while  they  were  practising  the  Mosaic 
lites.  And  the  number  of  noble  names  (Comelii,  Pomponii,  Caecilii)  in- 
scribed on  Christian  tombs  in  the  reigns  of  the  Antonines  proves  that  Chris- 
tianity had  made  way  even  among  the  exclusive  nobility  of  Rome. 

■  Prol.  18 ;  ii.  46. 
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Stoic  pantheism.  But  in  the  letters  to  LucOius,  which  are  wholly 
moral,  he  uses  the  language  of  religion :  **  The  great  sonl  is  that 
which  yields  itself  up  to  God ;  "^  "  All  that  pleases  Him  is  good;"^ 
"  He  is  a  friend  nerer  far  off  ;"•  "  He  is  our  Father  ;"*  **  It  is  from 
Him  that  great  and  good  resolutions  come  ;"*  "  He  is  worshipped 
and  loTed  ;"•  "  Prayer  is  a  witness  to  His  care  for  us.*^  There  \b 
no  doubt  in  these  passages  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  teaching  of 
the  New  Testament  There  are  other  points  of  contact  hardly 
less  striking.  The  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  soul  affirms  the  cessation 
of  existence  after  death.  So  Zeno  taught;  but  Chrysippus 
allowed  the  souls  of  the  good  an  existence  until  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  Cleanthes  extended  this  privilege  to  aU  souls  alike. 
Seneca  sometimes  speaks  as  a  Stoic,^  and  denies  immortality: 
sometimes  he  admits  it  as  an  ennobling  belief;^  sometimes  he 
declares  it  to  be  his  own  conviction,^^  and  uses  the  beautiful  ex- 
pression, so  common  in  Christian  literature,  that  the  day  of  death 
is  the  birth-day  of  eternity. ^^  The  coincidence,  if  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  coincidence,  is  marvellous.  But  before  assuming  any 
closer  connection  we  must  take  these  passages  with  their  respective 
contexts,  and  with  the  principles  which,  whether  consistently  main- 
tained or  not,  undoubtedly  underlie  his  whole  teaching.  We 
must  remember  that  if  Seneca  had  known  the  Gospel,  the  day  he 
first  heard  of  it  must  have  been  an  epoch  in  his  life.^  And  yet  we 
meet  with  no  allusion  which  could  be  construed  into  an  admission 
of  such  a  debt  And  besides,  the  expressions  in  question  do  not 
all  belong  to  one  period  of  the  philosopher's  life ;  they  occur  in 
his  earliest  as  well  as  in  his  latest  compositions,  though  doubtless 
far  more  frequently  in  the  latter.  Hence  we  may  explain  them 
partly  by  the  natural  progress  in  enlightenment  and  gentleness 
during  the  century  from  Cicero  to  Seneca,  and  partly  also  by  the 
moral  development  of  the  philosopher  himself.^  Besemblances  of 
terms,  however  striking,  must  not  count  for  more  than  they  are 
worth.     It  is  more  important  to  ask  whether  the  spirit  of  Seneca's 

1  107,  12.  «  74,  20.  »  Frag.  128. 

^  £p.  110,  10,  parens  Tiostcr,  ^  41,  2.  *  £p.  47,  18. 

'  Benef.  iv.  12. 

*  E.g.  In  the  Conaol.  ad  Ma/rt,  19,  5;  o^  Tolyh,  9,  8.    Eren  in  Ep.  106,  4, 
he  says,  anmi»  cofrpv*  est.    Of.  117,  2.  *  67,  7-9  ;  63,  16. 

^^  86, 1,  animom  eios  in  coelom,  ex  quo  erat,  redisse  persnadeo  mihi. 
"  102,  26. 

"  Some  have  thought  that  if  he  did  not  know  St  Paul  (who  came  to  Rome 
between  56  and  61  a.d.  when  Seneca  waa  no  longer  young)  he  may  have 
heard  some  of  the  earlier  missionaries  in  Rome. 

^  He  could  not  have  been  occupied  for  yean  in  governing  the  world,  and, 
with  his  desire  for  virtue,  not  have  risen  to  nobler  conceptions  than  thos^ 
with  which  he  b^f^n. 
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teaching  is  at  all  like  that  of  the  GroepeL  Aie  his  ideas  Christian  1 
We  meet  wilh  strong  recommendations  to  charity,  kindness,  bene- 
volence. To  a  splenetic  acquaintance,  out  of  humour  with  the 
world,  he  cries  out,  ecqucmdo  amabiaf  ''When  will  you  learn  to 
loYef"^  But  with  him  charity  is  not  an  end ;  it  is  but  a  means 
to  fortify  the  sage,  to  render  him  absolutely  self-sufficient  Egoism 
is  at  the  bottom  of  this  high  precept  ;^  and  this  at  once  remoyes 
it  from  the  Christian  category.  And  the  same  is  true  of  his 
account  of  the  wise  man's  relations  to  God.  They  are  based  on 
pnde^  not  humility ;  they  make  him  an  equal,  not  a  servant,  of 
the  Deity :  Sapiens  cum  dis  ex  pari  vivit;^  and  again,  Deo  sociua 
non  supplex^  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  ITew  Testament 
than  tlus.  If  therefore  Seneca  borrowed  anything  from  Chris- 
tianity, it  was  the  morality,  not  the  doctrines,  that  he  borrowed. 
JBut  tibis  is  no  sooner  stated  than  it  is  seen  to  be  sdtogether  incon- 
ceivable. To  suppose  that  he  took  from  it  precepts  of  life  and 
neglected  the  higher  truths  it  announced,  is  to  regard  him  as  foolish 
or  blind  With  his  intense  yearning  to  penetrate  to  the  mysteries 
of  our  being,  it  is  impossible  that  the  only  solution  of  them  offered 
as  certain  to  the  world  should  have  been  neglected  by  him  as  not 
worth  a  thought '^ 

We  therefore  conclude  that  Seneca  received  no  assistance  from 
the  preachers  of  the  new  religion,  that  his  philosophy  was  the 
natural  development  of  the  thoughts  of  his  predecessors  in  a  mind 
at  once  capacious  and  smitten  witii  the  love  of  virtue.  He  cannot 
be  regarded  as  an  isolated  phenomenon ;  he  was  made  by  the  ages, 
as  he  in  his  turn  helped  to  make  the  ages  that  followed ;  and  if  we 
possessed  the  writings  of  those  intermediate  thinkers  who  busily 
wrought  among  the  citizens  of  Eome,  striving  by  persuasion, 
precept,  and  example,  to  wean  them  from  their  sensuality  and 
violence,  we  should  probably  see  in  Seneca's  thoughts  a  less 
astounding  individuality  than  we  do. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  he  prepared  the  way  for  Christianity. 
But  even  this  js  hard,  to  defend.  In  his  enunciation  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man,^  of  the  unholiness  of  war,^  of  the  sanctity  of 
human  life,^  of  the  rights  of  slaves,^  and  their  claims  to  our  ^ec- 
tion,i<>  in  his  reprobation  of  gladiatorial  shows,  he  holds  the  place 

^  De.  Ire,  ilL  28,  1 ;  cf.  id.  L  14,  3.  *  Be.  aem.  ii.  6,  2. 

»  Ep.  61»,  14 ;  81,  8.  *  68,  11;  cf.  Prov.  6S. 

•  This  is  the  moie  eogent,  becanse  we  find  that  the  philosophers  who  were 
converted  to  Christianity  all  tomed  at  onoe  to  xXa  prindpUst  often  calling  it 
a  phUoscfpMa.  Its  prciUu  they  admired  also ;  bat  this  was  not  the  first 
object  of  their  attention. 

•  Rp.  95,  62.  7  £p.  96,  SOl         "  Ep.  9S,  88,  homo  Mcra  rea  honUni, 

•  Ben.  iiL  2S,  1  ^  Ep.  47,  hMmiist  amicL 
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of  a  moial  pioneer,  the  more  honoiiiable,  sinoe  none  of  those  bef oi« 
him,  except  Giceio^  had  had  largeneBS  of  heart  enough  to  teoogniae 
these  traths.  By  his  fierce  attacks  on  paganism,^  for  which  (not 
being  a  bom  Eoman)  he  has  no  sympatitiy  and  no  meix^,  he  did 
good  service  to  the  pure  creed  that  "was  to  follow.  By  his  con- 
tempt of  sdence,^  in  which  he  asserts  we  can  never  be  more  than 
children,  he  paved  the  way  for  a  recognition  of  the  sapremacy  of 
the  moral  end ;  but  at  the  same  time  his  own  ndnd  is  scepticai 
quite  as  much  as  it  is  religions.  He  resembles  Cicero  far  more 
than  YirgiL  The  current  after  Augustus  ran  towards  belief  and 
even  credulity;  Seneca  arrests  rather  than  forwards  it  His 
philosophy  was  the  proudest  Hiat  ever  boasted  of  its  ckims, 
^  Promittit  ut  parem  Deo  fadat"  ^  His  popularity  was  exoessiTe, 
especially  with  the  young  and  wealthy  members  of  the  new 
nobility  of  £reedmen.  The  old  Bomans  avoided  him,  and  his 
great  successors  in  philosophy,  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius, 
never  even  mention  his  name. 

As  a  man  of  letters  Seneca  wielded  an  incalculable  influence. 
What  Lucan  did  for  poetry,  he  did  for  prose,  or  rather,  he  did 
far  more ;  while  Lucan  never  supmeded  Virgil  as  a  model  except 
for  expression,  Seneca  not  only  superseded  Cicero,  but  set  the 
style  in  which  every  succeeding  author  eitiier  wrote^  tried  to  write, 
or  tried  not  to  write.  To  this  Utaeire  is  one  exception — the  younger 
Pliny.  But  Florus,  Tacitus,  Pliny  the  elder,  and  Curtius,  are 
deeply  imbued  with  his  manner  and  style.  Quintilian,  though 
anxiously  eschewing  all  imitation  of  him,  continually  falls  into  it ; 
there  was  a  charm  about  those  short,  incidye  sentences  which  none 
who  had  read  them  could  resist;  as  Tacitus  well  says,  there  was  in 
him  ingeninm  amoenum  et  temporis  etna  aunbus  aocommodatwn. 
It  is  in  Tain  that  Quinlalian  goes  out  of  hk  way  to  bewail  his 
brokMi  periods,  his  wasted  force,  his  sweet  vices.  The  words  of 
Seneca  are  Uke  those  described  in  Eodesiastes,  **  they  are  as  goads 
or  as  nails  driven  in.*  Thero  is  no  possibility  of  missing  their 
pdnt^  no  fear  of  the  attention  not  being  anested.    if  he  repeats 

*■  In  the  treatiae  De  SwpgrMione,  of  which  sereral  fra^ents  nmaia.  It  i% 
however,  probable  tbat  Seneca  weold  have  eavally  disliked  any  positive  re- 
ligion.   He  regards  the  sage  as  his  own  temple. 

'  Ep.  88,  87.  There  is  a  celebrated  passiu^  in  one  of  his  traged&es  {Med. 
870)  where  he  speaks  of  our  limited  knowle^,  and  thinks  it  probable  that 
a  great  New  World  will  be  discovered :  "  FmietU  mmiateeuiamriB  Qtabua 
O^amu  vincula  rerum  Laaoet^  €t  i^ngtnapaktU  ieUu$,  Ti^y$que  nevtm  dekegtU 
4>rbe8  Nee  sU  territ  uUimm  ThuU,"  an  aanooneement  dmok  prophetie. 

*  Ep.  48|  11.  He  did  not  advise,  bnt  he  allowed,  iwieidi,  as  a  renedj  for 
misfortane  or  disgrace.  It  is  the  one  thing  that  makes  the  wise  man  even 
snperior  to  the  g^ls,  that  at  any  moment  he  chooses  he  can  oease  to  be ! 
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over  and  over  again,  that  is  after  all  a  fault  that  can  be  pardoned, 
especially  when  eadi  repetition  is  more  brilliant  than  its  prede- 
cessor. And  considering  the  end  he  proposed  to  himself,  viz.,  to 
teacb  those  who  as  yet  were  ^'noyices  in  wisdom,"  we  can  hardly 
regard  sach  a  mode  of  procedure  as  beside  the  mark.  Where  it 
f aSs  is  in  what  touches  Seneca  himself,  not  in  what  touches  the 
reader.  It  is  a  style  which  does  injustice  to  its  author's  heart. 
Its  glitter  strikes  us  as  false  because  too  bnUiant  to  be  true ;  a  man 
in  earnest  would  not  stop  to  trick  his  thoughts  in  the  finery  of 
rhetoric ;  here  as  even,  the  showy  stands  for  the  bad.  We  do  not 
intend  to  defend  the  character  of  the  man ;  if  style  be  the  true 
reflex  of  the  soul,  as  in  all  great  writers  without  doubt  it  is,  we 
allow  that  Seneca's  style  shows  a  mind  wanting  in  gravity,  that 
is,  in  the  highest  Eoman  exceUsnce.  His  is  the  bright  enthusiasm 
of  display,  not  the  steady  one  of  duty;  but, though  it  be  lower, it 
need  not  be  less  reaL  Theire  are  warriors  who  meet  their  death 
with  a  song  and  a  gay  smile ;  there  are  others  who  meet  it  with 
stem  and  sober  resolve.  But  courage  calls  both  her  children. 
Christian  Europe  has  been  kinder  and  juster  to  Seneca  than  was 
pagan  Bome.  Borne,  while  she  copied,  abused  him.  Neither  as 
Spaniard  nor  as  Boman  can  he  claim  the  name  of  sage.  The  higher 
philosophy  is  denied  to  both  these  nations.  But  in  brilliancy  of 
touch,  in  delicious  abandon  of  sparkling  chat,  all  the  more  delight- 
ful because  it  does  us  good,in  genial  human  feeling,  none  the  less 
wann,  because  it  is  masked  by  quaint  apophthegms  and  startling 
paradoxes,  Seneca  stands  facUe  prince^  among  the  writers  of  the 
Empire.  His  works  are  a  mine  of  quotation,  of  anecdote,  of 
caustic  observations  on  life.  In  no  other  writer  sh&lL  we  see  so 
speaking  a  picture  of  the  struggle  between  duty  and  ploasnie, 
(between  virtue  and  ambition ;  from  no  other  writer  shall  we  gain 
so  dear  an  inaight  into  lihe  hopes,  feats,  doubts,  and  deep,  abiding 
■dissatisfaction,  which  preyed  upon  the  better  spirits  of  the  ^ge: 


CHAPTER  17. 

The  Esiavs  of  Caligula,  CLAUDins,  and  Nsaa 
3.  Other  Prose  Writers. 

We  have  dwelt  fully  on  Seneca  because  he  is  of  all  the  Claiidian 
writers  the  one  best  fitted  to  appear  as  a  type  of  the  time.  There 
were,  however,  several  others  of  more  pr  less  note  who  deserve  a 
short  notice.  There  is  the  historian  DoMmns  Corbulo,^  who 
wrote  under  Caligula  (39  a.d.)  a  history  of  his  campaigns  in  Asia, 
and  to  whom  PUny  refers  as  an  authority  on  topographical  and 
ethnographical  questions.  He  was  executed  by  Nero  (67  a.d.) 
and  his  wealth  confiscated  to  the  crown. 

Another  historian  is  Quintus  Curtius,  whose  date  has  been 
disputed,  some  placing  him  as  early  as  Augustus,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  evidence  of  his  style,  whidi  is  moulded  on  that 
of  Seneca,  and  of  his  political  ideas,  which  are  those  of  heredi- 
tary monarchy.  Others  again  pkce  him  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Severus,  an  opinion  to  which  Niebuhr  inclined.  £ut  it  is  more 
probable  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Claudius  and  the  early  years 
of  Nero.^  His  work  is  entitled  Historiae  Alexandri  Magniy  and 
is  drawn  from  Clitarchus,  Timagenes,  and  Ptolomaeus.  It  con- 
sisted of  ten  books,  of  which  all  but  the  first  two  have  come  down 
to  us.  He  paid  more  attention  to  style  than  matter,  showing 
neither  historical  criticism  nor  original  research,  but  putting  down 
everything  that  looked  weU  in  the  relating,  even  though  he  him- 
self did  not  believe  it 

Spain  was  at  this  time  very  rich  in  author&  For  more  than 
half  a  century  she  gave  the  Empire  most  of  its  greatest  names. 
The  entire  epoch  has  been  called  that  of  Spanish  Latinity.  L. 
Junius  Moderatub  Columella  was  bom  at  Gades,  probably*  near 

1  Tac.  An.  xv.  16. 

'  For  a  full  list  of  all  the  aigoments  for  and  against  these  dates  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Teuffel,  R.  L.  §  287. 

*  The  exact  date  is  uncertain.  He  speaks  of  Seneca  as  living,  probably 
between  62  and  65  a.d.  But  he  never  mentions  Plinv,  who,  on  the  contrary, 
frequently  refers  to  him.  He  must»  therefore,  have  nnished  his  work  before 
Pliny  became  celebrated. 
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the  begiiming  of  onr  era.  His  giandfather  was  a  man  of  sub- 
stance in  that  part  of  the  province,  and  a  most  successful  fanner ; 
it  was  from  him  that  he  imbibed  that  loTe  of  agricultural  pursuits 
which  led  him  to  write  his  learned  aud  elegant  treatise.  This 
treatise,  which  has  come  down  to  us  entire,  and  consists  of  twelve' 
books,  was  intended  to  form  part  of  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the- 
subject  of  agriculture,  including  the  incidental  questions  {e.g,  those 
of  religion)^  connected  with  it.  It  was  expanded  and  improved 
from  a  smaller  essay,  of  which  we  still  possess  certain  fra^ents. 
The  work  is  written  in  a  clear,  comprehensive  way,  drawn  not  only 
from  the  best  authorities,  but  from  the  author's  personal  experi- 
ence. Like  a  true  Boman  (it  is  astonishing  how  fuUy  Ihese 
provincials  entered  into  the  mind  of  Home)  he  descants  on  the 
dignity  of  the  subject,  on  the  lapse  from  old  virtue,  on  the  idle- 
ness of  men  who  wiU  not  labour  on  their  laud  and  draw  forth  its 
riches,  and  on  the  necessity  of  takiqg  up  husbandry  in  a  practical 
business-like  way.  The  tenth  book,  which  treats  of  gardens,  is 
written  in  smooth  verse,  closely  imitated  from  the  Georgies,  It  is 
in  fact  intended  as  a  fifth  Gleorgia.  Virgil  had  said^  with  reference 
to  gardens: 

**  Yeniin  haec  ipse  e<j[tiidem  spatiis  ezdoBos  iniqnls 
Piaetereo,  atque  aliis  post  me  memoranda  relinqno." 

These  words  are  an  oracle  to  Columella.  ''I  should  have 
written  my  tenth  book  in  prose,"  he  says,  "had  not  your  fre- 
quent requests  that  I  would  fill  up  what  was  wanting  to  the 
Georgics  got  the  better  of  my  resolution.  Even  so,  I  should 
not  have  ventured  on  poetry  if  Yirgil  had  not  indicated  that  he 
wished  it  to  be  dona  Inspired,  therefore,  by  his  divine  influence, 
I  have  approached  my  slender  theme."  The  verses  are  good,  though 
their  poetical  merit  is  somewhat  on  the  level  of  a  university  prize 
poem.     They  conclude  thus : 

**  Haotemw  aironim  onltiis  Silvine  dooebam 
Siderei  referena  vatia  praeoepta  Maronis." 

Among  scientific  writers  we  possess  a  treatise  by  Soribonius 
Labous  (47  A.D.)  on  CompodHonea  Medicae,  which  is  characterised 
by  Teufiel  as  "  not  altogether  nonsensical,  and  in  tolerable  style, 
although  tinged  with  the  general  superstition  of  the  period."  The 
critic  Q.  AsGONins  Pedianus  (3-88  a.d.)  is  more  important.  He 
devoted  his  life  to  an  elaborate  exegesis  of  the  great  Latin  classics, 
more  particularly  Cicero.    His  commentary  on  the  Orationa,  of 

^  Perliapa  the  treatise  Advermu  Arirologos  was  written  with  the  object  of 
recommenoing  the  worship  of  the  mral  deities  (xiL  1,  81).  In  one  place  (ii 
225)  he  says  he  intends  to  treat  of  lustratumes  ceteraque  Mcrifida, 

»  G.  iv.  U8. 
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wMch  we  posseas  considerable  fragmente)^  is  'written  wi&L  tKniitl 
sense,  and  in  a  clear  pointed  style.  Some  oommflntariea  on  the 
Verrine  Speeches  which  bear  his  name,  aie  the  work  of  a  muck 
later  hand,  though  peikaps  drawn  in  gseat  part  from  him.  An- 
other series  of  notes,  extending  to  a  oomndemble  number  of 
orations,  was  discovered  bj  Mai,^  bat  these  also  have  been  le- 
touched  by  a  later  hand* 

An  interesting  treatise  on  primitive  geography,  maimers  and 
customs  {Ohronographi4i^  whidi  we  still  possess,  was  wdtten  by 
PoMFONiUB  Mela,  of  Tingentera  in  Spain.  like  Curtius  he  has  obvi- 
ously imitated  S^ieca;  his  account  is  too  concise,  but  he  intended 
and  perhaps  carried  out  elsewhere  a  fuUer  treatment  of  the  subject. 

The  two  studies  which  do^otism  had  done  so  much  to  destroy, 
oratory  and  jurisprudence,  stall  found  a  few  votaries.  The  chief 
field  for  speakiog  was  the  senate,  where  men  like  Crispus,  ^lius 
MarcelLus,  and  Suillius  the  accuser  of  Seneca,  exeicised  their 
genius  in  adroit  flattery.  Thrasea,  Helvidius,  and  the  opposition, 
were  compelled  to  study  repression  rather  than  fulness.  Ais  jurists 
we  hear  of  few  emiuenlt  juunes :  Proculua  and  Gassitis  Longinus 
are  the  most  prominent 

Grammar  was  successfully  cultivated  by  YAUBRins  Probus,  who 
undertook  the  critical  revision  of  the  texts  of  the  Latin  classics, 
much  as  the  Alexandrine  grammarians  had  done  for  those  of 
Greece.  He  was  originally  destined  for  public  life,  but  through 
want  of  success  betook  himself  to  study.  After  his  aidval  at 
Bome  he  gave  public  lectures  on  philology,  which  weore  numerously 
attended,  and  he  seems  to  have  retained  the  affection  of  all  hiiB 
pupils.  Hjb  oral  notes  were  afberwanls  edited  in  an  epistolary 
f  oroL  The  work  De  Notia  Antigme^  at  at  least  a  portion  of  it, 
De  lufie  Notia^  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  slightly  abridged  form; 
also  a  short  treatise  called  CcdJudieOy  tseoting  of  the  noun  and 
verb,  though  it  is  uncertain  whether  ibk  is  authentic.*  Another 
w  >rk  on  grammar  is  attribated  to  him,  but  as  it  is  evidently  at 
least  three  eentuiiea  later  Idian  this  dat(B,  several  critics  have  sap- 
posed  it  to  be  by  a  second  Probus,  also  a  gtarmBarian,  who  lived 
at  that  period. 

We  flhall  ccmduda  the  chapte  with  a  notice  of  am  extraocdinary 
book,  the  Satires^  which  pass  vnder  the  name  of  PETBoioxrB 
ARBEnoR.  Who  he  was  is  not  certainly  known;  but  there  was  a 
Petronius  in  the  time  oi  Iteo^  whose  death  (66  a.ni)|  is  recorded 

I  On  ihtpro  Mthne,proSccatrOtpro  Com^Ho,  in Pisonem,  in  togtieandida, 

*  SA<dia  Bobbiengia, 

*  It  iB  identical  with  the  aeoond  book  of  Saoerdos,  who  fired  at  the  doer 
of  the  third  century. 
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bj  TacituB,^  and  who  is  genfirallj  identified  with  him.  This 
account  has  often  heen  qnoted;  nererfcheless  we  may  insert  it 
here :  *'  His  days  weie  passed  in  sle^,  his  nights  in  bosiness  and 
ei\j  oyment  As  othezs  tise  to  fame  by  indnstiy,  so  he  by  idleness ; 
and  he  gained  the  lepatation,  not  like  most  spendthiifts  of  a 
profligate  or  glntton,  but  of  a  cnltmed  epicure.  His  words  and 
deeds  were  welcomed  as  models  of  graoefol  simplicity  in  proportion 
as  they  were  morally  lax  and  ostentatiously  indifferent  to  appear^ 
ances.  While  prooonscd,  however,  in  Bithynia  he  showed  himself 
Tigorons  and  equal  to  affairs.  Then  turning  to  vice,  or  perhaps 
simulating  it,  he  became  a  chosen  intimate  of  Nero,  and  his  prime 
authority  (arlnier)  in  all  matters  of  taste,  so  that  he  thought 
nothing  delicate  or  charming  except  what  Petronius  had  approved. 
This  raised  the  envy  of  Tigellinus,  who  regarded  him  as  a  rival 
purveyor  of  pleasure  preferoed  to  himself.  Consequently  he  traded 
on  the  cruelty  of  Nero,  a  vice  to  which  all  others  gave  place,  by 
accusing  Petronius  of  being  a  friend  to  Scaevinus,  having  bribed  a 
slave  to  give  the  information,  and  removed  Hie  means  of  defence 
by  hurrying  almost  all  Petronius's  slaves  into  prison.  Caesar  was 
then  in  Campania,  and  Petronius,  who  had  gone  to  Cumae,  was 
arrested  there.  He  determined  not  to  endure  the  suspense  of  hope 
and  fear.  But  he  did  not  hurry  out  of  life ;  he  opened  his  veins 
gently,  and  binding  them  vtp  horn  time  to  time,  diatted  with  his 
friends,  not  on  serious  topics  or  such  as  might  procure  him  the  fame 
of  constancy,  nor  did  he  listen  to  any  convecsation  on  immortality 
or  the  doctrines  of  philosophers,  but  only  to  light  verses  on  easy 
themes.  He  pensioiied  some  of  his  daves,  chastised  others.  He 
feasted  and  lay  down  to  rest,  that  his  compulsory  death  might 
Beem  a  natural  one.  In  his  will  he  did  not^  like  most  of  the 
condemned,  flatter  Nero,  or  Tigellinus,  or  any  of  the  poweiful,  but 
satirized  the  emperor's  vices  under  the  names  of  effnninato  youths 
and  women,  giving  a  description  of  eadi  new  kind  of  dehauchery. 
These  he  sealed  and  sent  to  Nero."  Many  havB  thought  tibat  in 
the  BoHrea  we  possess  the  very  writing  to  which  Tadtos  refers. 
But  to  this  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  that  tiiey  consisted  of  six- 
teen books,  far  too  many  to  have  been  written  in  two  days.  They 
must  haye  been  prepared  before,  and  perhaps  the  most  oanstio 
of  Hiem  were  selected  for  iShe  emperor's  perusaL  The  i^agment 
that  remains  is  from  Hie  fifteenfli  and  sixteenth  books,  and  is  a 
mixture  of  verse  and  prose  in  excelient  Latinity,  but  deplombly 
and  offensiv^y  obscene.  Nothing  can  give  a  meaner  idea  of  the 
social  culture  of  Bcoaae  than  tins  production  of  one  of  her  most 

^  Ann.  xvL  18. 
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accompliBhed  masteiB  of  seU-indxilgence.  As,  howeyer,  it  is  im- 
portant from  a  liteiaiy,  and  still  moie  from  an  antiquaiian  point 
of  view,  we  add  a  short  analysis  of  its  contents. 

The  hero  is  one  Encolpius,  who  hegins  by  bewaDing  to  a  rhetor 
named  Agamemnon  the  decline  of  native  eloquence,  which  his 
friend  admits,  and  ascribes  to  the  general  laxity  of  education. 
While  the  question  is  under  discussion  Encolpius  is  interrupted 
and  carried  off  through  a  yariety  of  adventures,  of  which  suffice  it 
to  say  that  they  are  best  left  in  obscurity,  being  neither  humorous 
nor  moral  Another  day,  he  is  invited  to  dine  with  the  rich 
freedman  Trimalchio,  under  whom,  doubtless,  some  court  favourite 
of  Kero  ia  shadowed  fortL  The  banquet  and  conversation  are 
described  with  great  vividness.  After  some  preliminary  compli- 
ments, the  host,  eager  to  display  his  learning,  turns  the  discourse 
upon  philology ;  but  he  is  suddenly  calljed  away,  and  topics  of  more 
general  interest  are  introduced,  Uie  guests  giving  their  opinions 
on  each  in  a  sufficiently  interesting  way.  The  remarks  of  one 
Ganymedes  on  the  sufferings  of  the  Lower  dasses,  the  insufficiency 
of  food,  and  the  lack  of  healthy  industries,  are  pathetic  and  true. 
Meanwhile,  Trimalchio  returns,  orders  a  boar  to  be  killed  and 
cooked,  and  while  this  is  in  preparation  entertains  his  friends  with 
discussions  on  rhetoric,  medicine,  history,  art,  &c  The  scene 
becomes  animated  as  the  wine  flows ;  various  ludicrous  incidents 
ensue,,  which  are  greeted  with  extemporaneous  epigrams  in  verse, 
some  rather  amusing,  others  flat  and  diffuse.  The  conversation 
thus  turns  to  the  subject  of  poetry*  Gcero  and  Syrus  are  com- 
pared with  some  ability  of  illustration.  Jests  are  freely  bandied; 
ghost  8(tories  aro  proposed,  and  two  marvellous  fables  related,  one 
on  the  power  of  owls  to  predict  events,  the  other  on  a  soldier  who 
was  changed  into  a  wolf.  The  supernatural  is  then  about  to  be 
discussed,  when  a  gentleman  named  Habinnas  and  his  portly  wife 
Scintilla  come  in.  This  lady  exhibits  her  jewels  with  much  com- 
placency, and  Trimalchio's  wife  Fortunata,  roused  to  competition, 
does  the  same.  Trimalchio  has  now  arrived  at  that  stage  of  the 
evening's  entertainment  when  mournful  views  of  life  begin  to 
present  themselves.  He  caUs  for  the  necessary  documents,  and 
forthwith  proceeds  to  make  his  wilL  His  kind  provision  for  his 
relatives  and  dependants,  combined  with  his  after-dinner  pathos, 
bring  out  the  softer  side  of  the  company's  feelings;  every  one 
weeps,  and  for  a  time  festivities  are  suspended.  The  terrible 
iosecurity  of  life  under  Nero  is  here  pointedly  hinted  at. 

The  will  read,  Trimalchio  takes  a  bath,  and  soon  returns  in 
excellent  spirits,  ready  to  dine  again.  At  this  his  good  lady  takes 
umbrage^  and  something  very  like  a  quarrel  ensues,  on  which 
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Trhnalcliio  bids  the  mosidaiis  strike  up  a  dead  toarcL  The  tamult 
with  which  this  is  greeted  is  too  much  for  many  of  the  guests. 
EncolpiuSy  the  narrator,  leaves  the  room,  and  the  party  breaks  up. 
Encolpius  on  leaving  Tiimalchio's  meets  a  poet,  Eumolpns,  who 
complains  bitterly  of  poverty  and  neglect  A  debate  ensues  on 
the  causes  of  the  decline  in  painting  and  the  arts ;  it  is  attributed 
to  the  love  of  money.  A  picture  representing  the  sack  of  Troy 
gives  occasion  for  a  mock-tragic  poem  of  some  length,  doubtless 
aimed  at  Kero's  effusions.  The  poet  is  pelted  as  a  bore,  and  has 
to  decamp  in  haste.  £ut  he  is  incorrigible.  He  returns,  and  this 
time  brings  a  still  longer  and  more  pretentious  poem.  Some 
applaud;  others  disapprove.  Encolpius,  seized  with  a  fit  of 
melancholy,  thinks  of  hanging  himself,  but  is  persuaded  to  live 
by  the  artless  caresses  of  a  fair  boy  whcan  he  has  loved.  Several 
adventures  of  a  similar  kind  follow,  and  the  book,  which  towards 
the  end  becomes  very  fragmentary,  ends  without  any  regular  con- 
clusion. Enough  has  been  given  to  show  its  general  character. 
It  is  something  between  a  Menippean  satire  and  a  Milesian  fable, 
such  as  had  been  translated  from  the  Greek  long  before  by  Sisenna, 
and  were  to  be  so  successfully  imitated  in  a  later  age  by  Apuleius. 
The  narrative  goes  on  from  incident  to  incident  without  any  par- 
ticular connexion,  and  allows  all  kinds  of  digressions.  Poetical 
insertions  are  very  frequent,  some  original,  others  quoted,  many  of 
considerable  elegance.  From  its  central  and  by  many  degrees  most 
entertaining  incident  the  whole  satire  has  been  called  The  Supper 
of  Trimalehio.  We  have  a  few  short  passages  remaining  from  the 
lost  books,  and  some  allusions  in  these  we  possess  enable  us  to 
reconstruct  to  some  extent  their  argument.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  contained  anything  specially  attractive.  If  only  the  book 
were  less  offensive,  its  varied  literary  scope  and  polished  conversa- 
tional style  would  make  it  truly  interesting.  As  it  is,  the  student 
of  ancient  manners  finds  it  a  mine  of  important  and  out-of-the-way 
information. 


APPENDIX. 
Note  L—The  Teatainenium  PoredK 


Connected  with  the  Milesian  fables  I  it,  says  (contra  Rnfinnm,  L  17,  p. 
were  the  Testamentiun  Porcelli,  478)  ^*  Quctsi  non  cimUorum  turoa 
short  jeux  cP esprit,  generally  in  the  MileHarum  in  scholis  fignunta  d^ 
form  of  comic  ane<^dotes,  as  a  role    eantet  et  UsiamerUfum  suia  Besaorum 

M^^^*.i^ V..«i      m^,^^t^ V 1 XJ X__  A'^^  _J 


licentious,  but  sometimes  harmless, 
and  intended  for  children.  A  speci- 
men of  the  unobjectionable  sort  is 
here  given.     St  Jerome,  who  quotes 


eaehiufio  membra  concuUcU,  cUgus 
inter  ecurraruim  eptUae  nugae  iHitte- 
modifregtienientur. 
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*'  Tetiamenbum  Pfiredli, 
'*  Incipit  testamentain  poroellL 
"  M.  Gmniiliis  Goroootta  porcellos 
teBtamentom  fecit;  qaomam  mami 
mm  seribera  lum  potei,  tcribendToa 
dictavL  MaAiraa  eocnB  dixit  'vani 
hue,  everaor  domi,  solirertiator,  fugi- 
tive poroeUe,  et  hodie  tibi  dirimo 
vitauL^  Corocotta  poroelliiB  dixit 
*  si  q nft  feci,  si  qna  peooayl,  si  qua 
Tascella  pedibos  meia  eonfiegi,  rogo, 
domine  coce,  vitam  peto,  conoMe 
roganti.*  Magiros  cocas  dixit 'transi, 
tmer  affer  mini  de  cocina  cnltram,  nt 
Anne  poicellum  fiiusiam  craentom/ 
Poreeluis  ooimpiehenditiir  a  famnlis, 
ductus  sub  die  xtL  kal.  luceminas, 
ubi  abundant  oymae,  Clibanato  et 
Piperato  consuIiDus,  et  ut  yidit  se 
moriturnm  esse*  borae  spatium  petiit 
et  cocum;  rogavit  ut  testasMntom 
facere  posset,  damavit  ad  se  suos 
parentes,  ut  de  cibariis  suis  aliquid 
dimitteret  eis.    Quid  ait : 

"  *  Patii  meo  Yerrino  Lardino  do 
lego  dari  glaadU  modios  txl,  et 
matri  meae  Yetnrinae  Scrofae  do 
lego  dari  Laconicae  siliginis  modios 
xL  et  sorori  meae  Quirinae,  in  cuius 
Totum  interesse  non  potni,  do  le^ 
dari  hordei  modios  xxz.  et  de  meis 
Tisceribus  dabo  donabo  sutoribns 
saetas,  rixoribus  capitinas,  surdis 
auricidBS,  causidicis  et  verbosis 
Imppiam,  bubulariis  intestina,  isici- 
aiiis  femora,  mulieribus  Inmbnlos, 
pueris  vesieam,  puellis  caudam,  oin- 
aedis  musculos,  cursoribus  et  yena- 
toribus  talos,  latronibus  ungnlas,  et 
nee  nominando  coco  legato  dimitto 
popiam  et  pistiUum,  quae  mecum 
attuleram :  de  Tebeste  usque  ad  Ter- 
geste  liget  sibi  coUo  de  reste,  et 
Yolo  mihi  fieri  monumentum  aureis 
littetis    scriptum:'    M.     Gmnnius 


Goroootta  poieellus  Tixit  annfil 
DCCCCXGVIIIIS.  quod  si  semis- 
sem  yixisset,  mille  annos  implesset^ 
'optfani  amatores  mei  vtl  consules 
▼itoe^  rogo  yos  nt  cum  corpore  meo 
bene  faeutis^  bene  condiatis  de  bonis 
oondimentis  nuclei,  piperis  et  meUis, 
ut  nomen  meum  in  sempitemum 
nominetnr,  mei  domini  vel  conso- 
brini  mei,  <}ui  in  medio  testamento 
interfuistis,  mbele  signari.' 

''Laidio  signavit,  Ofellious  sig- 
navit,  Gyminatns  signavit,  Tei^gillua 
signavit,  Gelsinus  signavit,  Nuptiali- 
8U8  flu;naiTik 

''  ^EpUcit  testsnentam  poroelli 
sub  die  xvi  kaL  luceminas  Ghbanato 
et  Piperato  consulibus  feliciter." 

Sucb  ridiculous  compositions  were 
extremely  popular  in  court  circles 
during  tne  corrupter  periods  of  tbe 
Empire.  Suetonius  (Tib.  42)  tells  us 
that  Tiberius  gave  one  Aisellius 
Sabinus  £1400  for  a  dialogue  in 
which  tiie  mushroom,  the  becca- 
fieoe,  the  oyster,  and  the  thmsh 
advanced  their  respective  olaims  to 
be  considercKl  the  prince  of  delicacies. 
To  this  a^  also  belong  the  collec- 
tion of  epigrams  on  Priapus  called 
Priapea,  and  inclndinff  many  poems 
attributed  to  Yii^l,  Tibullus,  and 
Ovid.  Thev  are  mostly  of  an  obecene 
character,  but  some  few,  especially 
those  by  Tibullus  and  Gatullus  which 
close  the  series,  are  simple  and  pretty. 
It  is  almost  inconceivable  to  us  how 
so  disgusting  a  cultus  could  have 
been  joined  with  innocence  of  life ; 
but  as  Priapus  long  maintained  his 
place  as  a  rustic  deity  we  must  sup* 

Eose  that  the  hideous  literalism  of 
is  surroundings  must  have  been  got 
over  by  ingenious  allegorising,  oi  for- 
gotten by  rustic  veneration. 


Note  2.^0n  the  MS.  ofTebrcmivM, 

From  Thomson's  Essa^  on  the  Post- Augustan  Latin  Poets,  from  the 
^neydopoBdia  UetropolUana  {Sofium  LUer<awre)» 


Fragments  of  Petronius  had  been 
print^  by  Bemardinus  de  Yitalibus 
at  Yenice  in  1499,  and  by  Jacobus 
Thanner  at  Leipsig  in  1500 ;  bat  in 


the  year  1662,  Petrus  Petitus,  or  as  he 
styled  himself,  Ifarinus  Statilins,  a 
literaiy  Dalmatian,  discovered  at  Traw 
a  MS.  containing  a  much  more  con- 


MS.  OF  PETRONIUS. 
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slderable  fzaement,  which  was  after- 
wards published  at  Padua  and  Am- 
sterdam, and  ultimately  purchased  at 
Rome  for  the  library  of  the  King  of 
France  in  the  year  1708.  The  eminent 
Mr  J.  B.  Gail,  one  of  the  curators  of 
this  library,  politely  allowed  M. 
Gn^rard,  a  Youn^  gentleman  of 
considerable  learning  empl^ed  in 
the  MS.  department,  to  a£ford  us 
the  following  circumstantial  infor- 
mation respecting  this  valuable 
codex,  classed  in  the  library  as 
7989:— ''It  is  a  small  folio  two 
fingers  thick,  written  on  very  sub- 
stantial paper,  and  in  a  very 
le^ble  hand.  The  titles  are  in  ver- 
milUon ;  the  beffinnings  of  the  chap- 
ters, ke,  are  a&o  in  yeimillion  or 
blue.  It  contains  the  poems  of  Ti- 
buUus,  Propertius  and  Catullus,  as 
we  hare  them  in  the  ordinary  printed 
editions;  then  appears  the  data 
of  the  20ih  Not.  1423.  After 
these  comes  the  letter  of  Sapi)ho, 
and  then  the  work  of  Petronius. 
The  extracts  are  entitled  'Petronii 
Arbitri  salyri  fngmenta  et  libro 
quinto  decimo  et  se^to  decimo,'  and 
begin  thus:  'cum  (not  'num,'  as 
in  the  printed  copies)  in  alio  genere 
furiamm  dedamatores  inquietantnr/ 
^to.  After  these  finagments,  which 
occupy  twenty-one  pages  of  the 
MS.  we  have  a  piece  without 
title  or  mention  of  its  author, 
which  is  The  Supper  of  Trimaleio. 
It  begins  thus:  'Venerat  iam  ter- 


tins  dies,"  and  ends  with  the  words, 
'tarn  plane  quam  ex  incendio  fa^- 
mus.'  This  piece  is  comj)1ete  by  it- 
self, and  does  not  recur  m  the  other 
extracts.  Then  follows  the  if  oretum, 
attributed  to  Virgil,  and  afterwards 
the  Phoenix  of  Claudian.  The  latter 
piece  is  in  the  character  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  while  the  rest 
of  the  MS.  is  in  that  of  the  fifteenth." 
The  publication  of  this  fragment  ex- 
cited a  great  sensation  among  the 
learned,  to  great  numbers  of  whom 
the  original  was  submitted,  and  by 
far  the  minority  of  the  judges  de- 
cided in  favour  of  its  antiquity. 
Strong  as  was  this  external  evidence, 
the  internal  is  yet  more  valuable; 
since  it  is  scaroely  possible 'to  con- 
ceive a  forgeiy  of  this  length,  which 
would  not  in  some  point  or  other 
betray  itself.  The  difficulty  of  forg- 
ing a  work  like  the  SatyrUon  wul 
better  appear,  when  it  is  considered 
that  such  attempts  have  been  actu- 
ally made.  A  Trenchman,  named 
Kodot,  pretended  that  the  entire 
work  of  Petronius  had  been  found  at 
Belgrade  in  the  siege  of  that  town  in 
1688.  The  forged  MS.  was  pub- 
lished ;  but  the  contempt  it  excited 
was  no  less  universal  than  the  con- 
sideration which  was  shown  to  the 
MS.  of  Statilius.  Another  French- 
man, Lallemand,  printed  a  pretended 
fragment,  with  notes  and  a  transla- 
tion, in  1800,  but  no  one  was  de- 
ceived by  it 


CHAPTEE   V. 

Ths  EmoNS  OF  THB  Flavian  Ehpebobs  (a.i>.  69-96). 

1.  Pbosb  Writeb& 

With  the  extinction  of  the  Clandian  dynasty  we  enter  on  a  new 
literary  epoch.  The  reigns  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Bomitian  pro- 
duced a  series  of  writers  who  all  show  the  same  characteristics, 
though  necessarily  modified  by  the  tyranny  of  Domitian's  reign 
as  contrasted  with  the  clemency  of  those  of  his  two  predecessors. 
Under  Vespasian  and  Titus  authors  might  say  what  they  chose ; 
both  those  princes  disdained  to  curb  freedom  of  speech  or  to 
pumsh  it  even  when  it  clamoured  for  martyrdom.  Yet  such  was 
the  reaction  from  the  excitement  of  the  last  epoch,  that  no  writer 
of  genius  appeared,  and  only  one  of  the  first  eminence  in  learning. 
There  now  comes  into  Eoman  literature  an  unmistakable  evidenco 
of  reduced  talent  as  well  as  of  decayed  taste.  Hitherto  power  at 
least  has  not  been  wanting ;  but  for  the  future  all  is  on  a  weaker 
scale.  Only  the  two  great  names  cf  Juvenal  and  Tacitus  redeem 
the  ninth  century  of  Eome  from  total  want  of  creative  genius. 
All  other  writers  move  iq  estabHshed  grooves,  and,  as  a  rulf% 
imitate  or  feebly  rival  some  of  the  giants  of  the  past.  Learning 
was  still  cultivated  with  assiduity  if  not  with  enthusiasm ;  but 
the  grand  hopeful  spirit,  sure  of  diiscovering  truth,  which  animates 
the  erudition  of  a  better  age,  has  now  given  place  to  a  querulous 
depreciation  even  of  those  labours  to  whicn  the  authors  have  devoted 
their  lives.  This  is  conspicuous  from  the  first  in  the  otherwise 
noble  pages  of  the  elder  Punt,  and  is  the  secret  of  that  want  of 
critical  insight  which,  in  a  mind  so  capaciously  stored,  strikes  us 
at  ^irst  €m9  inexplicable. 

This  laborious  and  interesting  writer  was  bom  at  Como^  in 
the  year  23  a.d.  He  came,  it  is  not  known  exactly  when,  to 
Itome  and  studied  under  the  rhetorical  grammarian  Apion,  whom 

^  Saetonim  caUs  him  J^ovocomensia.  He  himself  speaks  of  CatallaB  «s 
his  own  eonterraneua,  from  which  it  has  been  inferred  by  some  that  he  wa9 
bom  at  Yerona  (N.  H.  Praef. ).    His  full  name  ib  C.  Piinius  Secondus. 
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Tiherius  in  mockery  of  his  sounding  periods  had  called  "the  drum  " 
(tympanum).  Till  his  forty-sixth  year  Pliny's  genius  remained 
unknown.  An  allusion  in  his  work  to  Lollia  Paulina  has  given 
rise  to  the  opinion  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  court  of  Caligula^, 
but  the  grounds  for  this  conclusion  are  manifestly  insufficient. 
His  nephew  states  that  he  composed  his  treatise  On  Doubtful 
Words^  to  escape  the  jealousy  of  Nero,  who  suspected  him  of  less^ 
unambitious  pursuits.  But  the  evidence  of  the  younger  Pliny  serves^ 
better  to  establish  facts  than  motives ;  he  is  always  anxious  to  swell 
the  importance  of  his  friends ;  and  it  is  far  more  likely  from  Pliny's 
own  silence  that  he  remained  in  comparative  obscurity  until  Zero's 
deatL  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  served  his  iirst  campaign  in 
Africa,  and  soon  after  in  Germany  under  Lucius  Pomponius,  wha 
gave  hiTn  a  cavalry  troop,  and  seems  to  have  befriended  him  in 
various  other  ways.  His  promotion  was  perhaps  due  to  th& 
treatise  On  Javelin-thromng^  which  he  wrote  about  this  time.  H& 
showed  his  gratitude  towards  Pomponius  at  a  later  date  by 
writing  his  life. 

Pliny  had  always  felt  a  strong  interest  in  science,  and  deter- 
mined as  soon  as  opportunity  offered  to  make  its  advancement  the* 
object  of  his  life.  With  this  end  in  view  he  made  careful  observa- 
tions of  aU  the  coimtries  he  visited,  and  used  his  military  position 
to  secure  information  that  otherwise  might  have  been  hard  to- 
obtain.  He  inspected  the  source  of  the  Danube  and  travelled 
among  the  Chauci  on  the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean.  H& 
"VTsited  the  mouths  of  the  Eber  and  Weser,  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Cimbrian  Chersonese,  and  spent  some  time  among  the  Eoman 
provinces  west  of  the  Ehine.  While  in  Germany  he  had  a 
vision  in  which  he  saw  or  thought  he  saw  the  shade  of  Drusus, 
which  appeared  to  him  by  night  and  bade  him  tell  the  history  of 
all  the  German  wars.  Accordingly,  he  collected  materials  with 
industry,  £ind  worked  them  up  into  a  large  volume,  which  is  now 
unfortunately  lost  At  twenty-nine  he  left  the  army  and  returned 
to  Eome,  where  he  studied  for  the  bar.  But  his  talents  were  not 
suitable  for  forensic  display,  and  he  found  a  more  lucrative  field 
in  teaching  grammar  and  rhetoric.  At  what  time  he  was  sent 
out  as  procurator  to  Spain  is  uncertain,  but  when  ho  returned  he 
found  Vespasian  on  the  throne.  Pliny,  who  had  known  him  in 
Germany,  and  had  been  on  intimate  terms  with  his  son  Titus, 
was  now  received  'vvith  the  greatest  favour.  Every  morning  before 
day-break,  when  the  busy  Emperor  rose  to  fmish  his  correspond- 
ence before  the  work  of  the  day  began,  he  called  Pliny  to  his  side 
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And  the  two  friends  chatted  awhile  together  in  the  plain,  homely 
fashion  that  Vespasian  much  pief erred  to  the  measured  style  of 
court  etiquette.  Kor  was  his  favour  confined  to  familiar  inters 
course.  He  made  him  admiral  of  the  fleet  stationed  at  Misenum 
and  charged  with  guarding  the  Mediterranean  ports.  It  was  while 
here  that  news  was  brought  him  of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius. 
He  flailed  to  Eesina  determined  to  investigate  the  phenomenon, 
and,  as  his  nephew  in  a  well-known  letter  tells  us,  paid  the  price 
of  lus  scientific  curiosity  with  lus  life.  The  letter  is  so  charm- 
ing, and  affords  so  good  an  example  of  Pliny  the  younger^s  stylo^ 
that  we  may  be  excused  for  inserting  it  here.^ 

"He  WHS  at  Misenum  in  command  of  the  fleet.    On  the  24th  Angost 
(79  A.D.),  about  1  P.M.,  my  mother  pointed  out  to  him  a  cloud  of  unusual 
size  and  shape.    He  had  then  sunned  himself^  had  his  cold  bath,  tasted 
«ome  food,  and  was  lying  down  readins.    He  at  once  asked  for  his  shoes* 
and  mounted  a  height  from  which  the  best  view  might  be  obtained.    The 
doud  was  rising  nom  a  mountain  afterwards  ascertained  to  have  been 
Vesuvius ;  its  form  was  more  like  a  pine-tree  than  anything  else.    It  was 
raised  into  the  air  by  what  seemed  its  trunk,  and  then  branched  out  in 
different  directions ;  the  reason  probably  was  that  the  blast,  at  first  irresis- 
tible, but  afterwards  losing  streuj^th  or  unable  to  counteract  gravity,  spent 
itself  by  spreading  out  on  either  side.    The  cloud  was  either  bright,  or  dark 
and  spotty»  according  as  earth  or  ashes  were  thrown  up.    £a  a  man  of 
science  he  detennined  tu  inspect  the  phenomenon  more  closely.    He  ordered 
a  light  vessel  to  be  prepared,  and  offered  to  take  me  with  him.     I  replied  that 
I  would  rather  study ;  as  it  happened,  he  himself  had  set  me  something  to 
write.     He  was  just  starting  when  a  letter  was  brought  from  Rectina 
imploring  aid  for  Kascus  who  was  in  inmiinent  danger ;  his  villa  lay 
below,  and  no  escape  was  possible  except  by  sea.    He  now  changed  his 
plan,  and  what  he  had  begun  from  scientific  enthu&iasm  he  earned  out 
with  self-sacrificing  courage.     He  launched  some  quadriremes,  and  em- 
barked with  the  intention  of  succouring  not  only  Rectina  but  others  who 
lived  on  that  populous  and  picturesque  coast    Thus  he  hurried  to  the 
spot  from  which  all  others  were  flying,  and  steered  straight  for  the  danger, 
so  absolutely  devoid  of  fear  that  he  dictated  an  account  with  full  comments 
of  all  the  movements  and  changing  shapes  of  tiie  phenomenon,  each  as  it 
presented  itself.    Ashes  were  now  falling  on  the  decks,  and  became  hotter 
and  denser  as  the  vessel  approached.     Scorched  and  blackened  pumice- 
stones  and  bits  of  rock  spbt  by  fire  were  mingled  with  thenL    The  sea 
suddenly  became  shallow,  and  fragments  from  the  mountain  filled  the  coast 
seeming  to  bar  all  further  progress.    He  hesitated  whether  to  return ;  but 
on  the  master  strongly  advising  it,  he  cried,  *  Fortune  favours  the  brave  : 
make  for  Pomponianus's  house.*    This  was  at  Stabiae,  and  was  cut  off  from 
^e  coast  near  Vesuvius  by  an  inlet,  which  had  been  gradually  scooped  out 
hv  encroachments  of  the  sea.    The  owner  was  in  sight,  intending,  should 
the  danger  (which  was  visible,  but  not  immediate)  approach  so  near  as  to  be 
urgent,  to  escape  by  ship.     For  this  purpose  he  had  embarked  all  his  effects 
and  WM  waitmg  for  a  change  of  wind.     My  uncle,  whom  the  breeze 
favoured,  soon  reached  him,  and,  embracing  him  with  much  affection,  tried 
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to  console  his  fears.  To  show  his  own  nnooncem  he  cansed  himself  to  be 
carried  to  a  bath;  and  having  washed,  sat  down  to  dinner  with  cheerfulness 
or  (what  is  equally  creditable  to  him)  with  the  appearance  of  it  Meanwhile 
from  many  ports  of  the  mountain  broad  flames  burst  forth ;  the  blase  shone 
back  from  tne  sky,  and  a  dark  nk^ht  enhanced  the  lurid  glare.  To  soothe 
his  friend's  terror  he  declared  that  what  they  saw  was  onlv  the  deserted 
Tillages  which  the  inhabitants  in  their  flight  had  set  on  fire.  Then  he 
Tctir^  to  rest^  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  tfikt  he  slept,  since  the  sound  of 
his  breatlung  (which  a  broad  chest  madej^eep  and  resonant),  was  clearly 
heard  by  those  watching  at  the  door.  Soon  the  court  which  led  to  the 
chamber  was  so  choked  with  dnders  snd  stones  that  longer  delay  would 
have  made  escape  impossible.  He  was  aroused  from  sleep,  and  went  to 
Pomponianus  and  the  rest  who  had  sat  up  all  night.  They  debated  whether 
to  stay  indoors  or  to  wander  about  in  the  open.  For  on  the  one  hand  constant 
ahocu  of  earthquake  made  the  houses  rock  to  and  fro,  and  loosened  their 
foundations ;  while  on  the  other,  the  open  air  was  rendered  dangerous  by  the 
fall  of  pumice-stones,  though  thoM  wero  light  and  yeir  porous.  On  the  whole 
they  preferred  the  open  air,  but  what  to  the  rest  had  been  a  weighing  of 
fears  nad  to  him  been  a  balancing  of  reasons.  They  tied  cushions  over  their 
heads  to  guard  them  from  the  &llmg  stones .  Though  it  was  now  day  elsewhere 
it  was  hoe  darker  than  the  darkest  night,  though  the  gloom  was  broken  by 
torches  and  other  lights.  They  next  walked  to  the  sea  to  try  whether  it 
would  admit  of  yessels  being  launched,  but  it  was  still  a  waste  of  laginff 
waters.  He  then  spread  a  linen  cloth,  and,  reclining  on  it,  asked  seyenu' 
times  for  water,  which  he  drank  ;  soon,  however,  the  flames  and  that  sul- 
phurous vapour  which  preceded  them  put  his  companions  to  flight  and  com- 
pdled  him  to  arise.  He  rose  by  the  help  of  two  slaves,  but  immediately 
fell  down  dead.  His  death  no  doubt  arose  from  suffocation  by  the  dense 
vapour,  as  well  as  from  an  obstruction  of  his  stomach,  a  part  which  had  been 
always  weak  and  liable  to  inflammation  and  other  discomforts.  When  day- 
light returned,  i.e.  after  three  da^s,  his  body  was  found  entire,  just  as 
it  was,  covered  with  the  clothes  m  which  he  had  died ;  his  appearance 
was  that  of  sleep  rather  than  of  death." 

This  interesting  letter,  which  was  sent  to  Tacitos  for  inser- 
tion in  his  histoiy,  gives  a  fine  description  of  the  eruption. 
Another,  still  more  graphic^  is  given  in  a  later  letter  of  the  same 
book.^  A  third  ^  informs  ns  of  the  extraordinary  stndiousness 
xmd  economy  of  time  practised  by  the  philosopher,  which  enabled 
him  in  a  life  by  no  means  long  to  combine  a  very  active  business 
•career  with  an  amount  of  reading  and  writing  only  second  to  that 
of  Yarro.  Pliay's  admiration  for  his  uncle's  unwearied  diligence 
makes  him  delight  to  dwell  on  these  particulars : 

**  After  the  Yulcanalia  (the  28d  of  August)  he  always  began  work  at  dead 
of  night,  in  winter  at  I  A.M.,  never  later  than  2  A.U.,  often  at  midnight 
He  was  most  sparinj;  of  sleep ;  at  times  it  would  catch  him  unawares  while 
studying.  After  his  interview  with  Vespasian  was  over,  he  went  to  busi- 
ness, then  to  study  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  After  a  light  meal,  which  like 
our  ancestors  he  ate  b>  day,  he  would  in  summer,  if  he  had  any  leisure,  lie 
in  the  sun,  while  some  one  read  to  him  and  he  made  notes  or  extracts* 
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He  never  read  without  making  extracts;  no  book,  be  said,  was  so  bad  bat  tbat 
something  might  be  gained  from  it.  After  sunning  himself  he  would  take  a 
cold  bath,  then  a  little  food,  then  a  short  nap.  Then,  as  if  it  were  a  new 
day,  he  studied  till  supper.  During  this  m^  a  book  was  read,  he  all  the 
while  making  notes.  I  remember  once,  when  the  reader  mispronounced  a 
word,  that  one  of  our  friends  compelled  him  to  repeat  it.  My  uncle  asked 
him  if  he  had  not  understood  the  word.  On  his  replying,  yes,  my  uncle 
said  sharply,  *  Then  why  did  you  interrupt  him  ?  we  have  lost  more  than  ten 
lines ; '  so  frugal  was  he  of  his  time.  He  rose  from  supper  before  dark  in 
summer,  before  7  p.m.  in  winter;  and  this  habit  was  law  to  him.  Such  was  his- 
life  in  town ;  but  in  the  country  his  one  and  only  interruption  from  study 
was  the  bath.  I  mean  the  actual  bathing;  for  while  he  was  being  rubbed  he 
always  either  dictated,  or  listened  to  reading.  On  a  journey,  having  noth- 
ing else  to  do,  he  gave  himself  wholly  to  study  ;  at  his  side  was  an  amanu- 
ensis, who  in  winter  wore  gloves,  that  his  master's  work  might  not  be  in- 
terrupted by  the  cold.  Even  in  Rome  he  always  travelled  in  a  sedan.  I 
remember  his  chiding  me  for  taking  a  walk,  saying,  "  you  might  have  saved 
those  hours" — for  every  moment  not  given  to  study  ne  thought  lost  time. 
By  this  application  he  contrived  to  compose  that  vast  airay  of  volumes 
which  we  possess,  besides  bequeathing  to  me  160  rolls  of  selected  notes, 
each  roll  written  on  both  sides  and  in  the  smallest  possible  hand,  which 
practically  doubles  their  number.  To  call  myself  studious  with  his  example 
before  me  is  absurd ;  compared  with  him,  I  am  an  idle  vagabond." 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  letter,  Pliny  gives  a  list  of  his  uncle's 
works.  Besides  those  mentioned  in  the  text,  we  find  a  treatise 
on  eloquence  called  Studiosus,  and  a  continuation  of  the  history 
of  Aufidius  Bassus  in  thirty  books,  dedicated  to  the  emperor 
Titus.  The  Natural  History,  in  thirty-seven  books,  is  the  solo 
monument  of  Pliny's  industry  that  has  descended  to  us.  Th» 
fortunes  of  this  portentous  work  have  greatly  varied ;  while  in- 
the  ISiiddle  Ages  it  was  reverenced  as  a  kind  of  encyclopaedia  of 
all  secular  knowledge,  in  our  own  day,  except  to  antiquarians,  it 
is  an  unknown  book.  Many  who  know  Viigil  almost  by  heart 
have  never  read  through  its  tiresome  and  conceited  preface.  Yet 
there  is  an  immensity  of  interesting  matter  discussed  in  the  work. 
Independently  of  its  vast  learning,  for  it  contains,  according  tO' 
its  author's  statement,  twenty  thousand  facts,  and  excerpts  or 
redactions  from  two  thousand  books  or  treatises,  its  range  of 
subjects  is  such  as  to  include  something  attractive  to  every  taste.. 
Strictly  speaking,  many  topics  enter  which  do  not  belong  to 
natural  history  at  all,  e,g.,  the  account  of  the  use  made  of  natural 
substances  in  the  applied  sciences  and  the  useful  or  fine  arts ;  but 
as  these  are  decidedly  the  best-written  parts  of  the  work,  and  full 
of  chatty,  pleasant  anecdotes,  we  should  be  much  worse  off  if 
they  had  been  omitted.  The  confused  arrangement  also,  which 
mars  its  utility  as  a  compendium  of  knowledge,  may  be  due  in, 
great  measure  to  the  indefinite  state  of  science  at  the  time,  to  the 
gaps  in  its  affinities  which  the  discovery  of  so  many  new  sciences- 
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lias  helped  to  fill  up,  and  the  consequent  mingling  together  of 
branches  Trhich  aie  separate  and  distinct 

It  is  questionable  whether  Pliny  ever  had  any  originality.  If 
ho  had,  it  was  stamped  out  long  before  he  began  his  book  by  the 
weight  of  his  cumbrous  erudition.  He  cannot  compare  his  mate- 
rials, nor  select  them,  nor  analyse  them,  nor  make  them  explain 
themselves  by  lucid  airangement.  Kor  has  his  review  of  human 
^knowledge  taught  him  the  great  truth  that  science  is  progressive, 
ihat  each  age  corrects  the  errors  of  the  past,  and  prepares  the  way 
for  the  improvements  of  the  next  Seneca,  with  aU  his  affected 
contempt  for  science,  learnt  the  lesson  of  it  better  than  Pliny. 
He  has  in  the  first  place  no  fixed  canon  of  trutL  One  thing  does 
not  seem  to  him  more  probable  than  another.  A  statement  has 
only  to  come  forward  under  the  testimony  of  a  respectable  ancient, 
and  it  is  at  once  put  down  as  a  fact  Here,  however,  we  must 
make  a  distinction,  for  fear  of  invalidating  Pliny's  authority  beyond 
what  is  just  It  is  only  in  strictly  scientific  matters  that  this 
credulity  and  lack  of  penetration  is  found.  Where  he  deals  with 
historical,  biographical,  or  agricultural  questions,  he  is  a  com- 
petent)  and  for  the  most  part  trustworthy,  compiler.  His  work  is 
a  most  valuable  storehouse  for  the  antiquarian  or  historian  of 
4uicient  literature  or  art,  and  generally  for  the  current  opinions 
•on  nearly  every  topic.  Though  genuinely  devoted  to  learning,  he 
lias  still  enough  of  the  ^'  old  Adam  "  of  rhetoric  about  him  to 
complain  of  the  dryness  of  his  material,  and  its  imsuitableness  for 
•ornamental  treatment ;  but  this  cannot  surprise  us,  when  we  Re- 
member that  even  Tacitus  with  infinitely  less  reason  bewailed  the 
monotony  of  the  events  he  had  taken  upon  him  to  record. 

What  partly  accounts  for  Pliny's  imcritical  credulity  is  the 
amsatisfactory  theory  of  the  universe  which  he  adopts,  and  with 
<x>mmendable  candour  sets  before  us  at  the  outset^  He  is  a  ma- 
terialistic pantheist  The  world  is  for  him  deity,  self-created  and 
eternal,  incomprehensible  by  man,  moving  ceaselessly  without 
reference  to  him.  So  far  there  is  nothing  unscientific,  except  the 
hypothesis  of  self-creation ;  but  he  goes  on  to  imply  that  the  laws 
of  its  action,  being  incomprehensible,  need  not  be  regular,  at  any 
rate,  as  we  consider  regularity.  The  things  which  militate  against 
our  experience  may  be  the  result  of  other  laws,  or  of  chance  con- 
tingencies  of  which  no  account  can  be  given.  Hence  he  never 
irejects  a  fact  on  the  ground  of  its  being  marvellous.  The  most 
ludicrous  and  inconceivable  monstrosities  find  an  easy  place  in 
iiiB  system.     He  does  not  attach  any  superstitious  meaning  to 
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them ;  on  the  contiaiy,  he  ridicules  the  idea  that  omens  or  por- 
tents are  sent  hj  the  gods,  but  he  has  no  touchstone  by  which  to 
test  the  rare  but  possible  results  of  leal  experience  as  distinguished 
f lom  the  figments  of  the  imagination  or  ordinary  travellers'  stories. 
In  the  zoological  part  he  gives  the  reiiis  to  lus  love  of  the  marvel- 
lous; all  kinds  of  absurdities  are  narrated  with  the  utmost 
gravity ;  and  lus  accounts  descended  through  the  medis&val  period 
as  the  accredited  authority  on  the  subject.  In  the  literature  of 
Prester  John  will  be  seen  many  a  reflection  from  the  writings  of 
Pliny;  in  the  fables  of  the  Arabian  Nights  many  more,  with 
characteristic  additions  eqUaUy  creditable  to  human  weakness  or 
ingenuity.  It  is  truly  lamentable  to  reflect  that  while  the  rational 
and  on  the  whole  truthfuldescriptionsof  Aristotle  andXheophrastus 
were  extant  and  accessible,  Plm/s  nonsense  should  in  preference 
have  gained  the  ear  of  mankind. 

As  a  stylist  Pliny  recalls  two  very  different  writers,  Seneca  and 
Cato.  In  those  parts  where  he  speaks  as  a  moralist  (and  they  are 
extremely  numerous),  he  strives  to  reproduce  the  point  of  Seneca ; 
in  those  where  he  treats  of  husbandry,  which  are  perhaps  the  most 
naturally  written  in  the  work,  his  stem  brevity  often  recaUs  the 
old  censor.  like  Seneca,  he  considers  physical  science  as  food  for 
edification ;  continually  he  deserts  his  theme  to  preach  a  sermon 
on  the  folly  or  ignorance  of  mankind.  And  like  Cato  he  is  never 
weary  of  oxtollii^  the  wisdom  and  virtues  of  the  harsh  infancy  of 
the  Republic,  and  blaming  the  d^eneracy  of  its  feeble  and 
luxurious  descendants  who  refuse  to  till  the  soil,  and  add  acre  to 
acre  of  their  overgrown  estates. 

Pliny  has  a  strong  vein  of  satire,  and  its  effect  is  increased  by 
a  certain  sententious  quaintness  which  gives  a  racy  flavour  to 
many  otherwise  duU  enumerations  of  f act&  But  his  satire  is  not 
of  a  pleasing  type ;  it  is  built  too  much  on  despair  of  his  kind ; 
his  whole  view  of  the  universe  is  querulous,  and  shows  a  mind 
unequal  to  cope  with  the  knowledge  it  has  acquired. 

He  was  considered  the  most  learned  man  of  his  day,  and  with 
reason.  He  at  least  knew  the  value  of  first-hand  acquaintance 
with  the  original  authorities,  instead  of  drawing  a  superficial 
culture  from  manuals  and  abridgments,  or  worse  still,  the  empty 
declamations  of  the  rhetorical  schools.  And  after  all  it  is  his  age 
which  must  bear  the  blame  of  his  failure  rather  than  himself. 
For  while  he  was  not  great  enough  to  rise  above  his  surroundings 
and  investigate,  compare,  and  conclude  on  a  method  planned  by 
himself,  he  was  just  the  man  who  would  have  profited  to  the  full 
by  being  trained  in  a  sound  public  system  of  education,  and 
perhaps,  had  he  lived  in  the  Ciceronian  period,  would  have  risen 
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to  a  much  higher  place  as  a  peimanent  contributor  to  the  joninal 
of  htunan  knowledge. 

Among  the  younger  oontempoiaries  of  Pliny,  the  most  cele- 
brated is  M.  FABn78  QuiNTiLiAKus  (35-95  A.B.),^  a  native  of  Cala- 
guiris  in  Spain,  but  educated  in  Eome,  and  long  established  theie 
as  a  pbpular  and  influential  public  professor  of  eloquence.  He  i¥as 
intrusted  by  DomitiaQ  with  the  education  of  his  two  grand- 
nephews,  an  honour  to  which  he  owed  his  subsequent  elevation  to 
the  consulship.  His  time  had  been  so  fully  occupied  with  lectur- 
ing as  to  allow  no  leisure  for  publishing  anything  until  the  closing 
years  of  his  career.  This  gave  him  the  great  advantage  of  being 
a  ripe  writer  before  he  challenged  the  judgment  of  the  world  > 
and,  in  truth,  Quintilian's  knowledge  and  love  of  his  subject  are 
thorough  in  the  highest  degree.  His  first  essay  was  a  treatise  on 
the  causes  of  the  decay  of  doquence,*  and  the  last  (which  we  still 
possess)  a  work  in  twelve  books  on  the  complete  training  of  an 
orator.'  This  celebrated  work,  to  which  Quintilian  devoted  the 
assiduous  labour  of  two  whole  years,  iQterrupted  only  by  tho 
lessons  given  to  his  royal  pupils,  represents  the  maturisst  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  which  we  possesa  The  author  was  modest 
enough  to  express  a  strong  unwillingness  to  write  it,  either  fearing 
to  come  forward  as  an  au&or  so  late  in  life,  or  judging  the  ground 
preoccupied  already.  However,  it  was  produced  at  last,  and  no 
sooner  known  than  it  at  once  assumed  the  high  position  that  has 
been  accorded  to  it  ever  since.  The  treatment  is  exhaustive;  as 
much  more  thorough  than  the  popular  treatiBes  of  Gcero  as  it  is 
more  attractive  than  the  purely  technical  one  of  Comificius.  At 
the  same  time  it  has  the  defects  inseparable  from  the  unreal  age  in 
which  its  author  lived  While  minutely  providing  for  all  the  future 
orator's  formal  requirements,  it  omits  the  material  one  without  which 
the  finished  rhetorician  is  but  a  tinkling  cymbal,  how  to  think  as 
an  orator.  No  one  knew  better  than  Quintilian  that  this  comes 
from  zest  in  life,  not  from  rules  of  art  There  will  be  more 
stimulus  given  to  one  who  pants  for  distinction  in  the  delightful 
pages  of  OLcero's  Brutus^  than  in  all  that  Quintilian  and  such  as  he 
ever  wrote  or  ever  will  write.  But  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  man ; 
as  a  formal  rhetorician  of  good  principle,  sound  orthodoxy,  and  love 
for  his  art,  Quintilian  stands  high  in  the  list  of  classical  authors. 

He  begins  lus  orator's  training  from  the  cradle.    He  rightly 

^  Some  hare  mppoeed  that  he  lived  mnch  later,  till  118  ▲.D.«  bat  tlufl  is 
improbftble. 

*  Referred  to  in  the  prooeminm  to  Book  V  I.  Some  have  thought  it  the 
work  we  poeeese,  and  which  li  asnally  ascribed  to  Taoitna,  bat  without  reason. 

'  Jh  JnstUutione  Orakfria. 
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ascribes  the  greatest  importance  to  early  impressions,  even  the 
very  earliest ;  illustrating  his  position  by  the  influence  of  Cornelia 
who  trained  her  sons  to  eloquence  from  childhood,  and  other 
similar  cases  known  to  Boman  history.  A  good  nurse  must  be 
selected ;  an  eloquent  one  would,  doubtless,  be  hard  to  find.  The 
boy  who  is  destined  to  greatness  has  now  outgrown  the  nuiserr, 
■and  the  great  question  arises,  Is  he  to  be  sent  to  school  ?  With 
the  Eomans  as  with  us  this  difficulty  admitted  of  two  solutions. 
The  lad  might  be  educated  at  home  under  tutors,  or  he  might  bo 
sent  to  learn  the  world  at  a  public  school  Those  who  at  the 
present  day  shrink  from  sending  their  children  to  school  generally 
jprof ess  to  base  their  unwillingness  on  a  fear  lest  the  influence  of 
bad  example  may  corrupt  the  purity  of  youth ;  Quintilian  on  the 
very  same  ground,  strongly  recommends  a  parent  to  send  his  son 
to  schooL  £y  this  means,  he  says,  Ms  tender  years  will  be  saved 
from  the  dailrj  contamination  which  the  scenes  of  home  life  afford, 
A  sad  commentary  on  the  state  of  Eoman  society  and  the  per- 
nicious efliacts  of  slave-labour ! 

After  school,  the  youth  is  to  attend  the  lectures  of  a  rhetorician. 
This  is  of  course  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  in  the  second 
book  the  writer  handles  its  various  bearings  with  excellent  judg- 
ment Having  described  the  duties  of  the  professor  and  his 
pupil,  and  the  various  tasks  which  will  be  gone  through,  he 
proceeds  in  the  next  book  to  discuss  the  different  departments  of 
oratory.  In  this  great  subject  he  follows  Aristotle,  here,  as  always, 
going  back  to  the  most  established  authorities,  and  adapting  them 
with  signal  tact  to  the  changed  requirements  of  a  later  age  and  a 
diflerent  nation.  The  points  connected  with  this,  the  central 
theme  of  the  treatise,  carry  us  through  the  five  next  books.  They 
are  the  most  technical  in  the  work,  and  not  adapted  for  general 
reading.  The  eighth  begins  the  interesting  topic  of  style,  which 
is  continued  in  the  ninth,  where  trope,  metaphor,  amplification, 
and  other  .;^ra6  orationis  are  illustrated  at  length.  Throughout 
these  books  there  are  a  large  number  of  quotations,  and  continual 
references  to  the  practice  of  celebrated  masters  in  the  art^  besides 
frequent  introduction  of  passages  ^m  the  poets  and  historian& 
But  it  is  in  the  tenth  book  that  these  are  concentrated  into  one 
focus.  To  acquire  a  "  firm  facility "  (cfis)  of  speech  it  is  neces- 
43ary  to  have  read  widely  and  with  discernment.  This  leads  him 
to  enumerate  the  Greek  and  Eoman  authors  likely  to  be  most 
useful  to  an  orator.  The  criticisms  he  oflers  on  the  salient  quali- 
ties of  almost  all  the  great  classics  may  seem  to  us  trite  and 
common-place.  They  certainly  are  not  remarkable  for  brilliancy, 
but  they  are  just  and  sober,  and  have  stood  the  test  of  ages^  and 
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perhaps  their  apparent  dubiess  results  from  their  having  been 
always  familiar  words.  Their  ntUity  to  the  student  of  literature 
is  so  considerable,  that  we  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  append 
a  translation  of  them  to  the  present  chapter.^ 

The  eleventh  book  chiefly  turns  on  memory,  which  the  Homana 
cultivated  with  extreme  diligence,  and  several  remarkable  instances 
of  which  have  been  noticed  in  the  course  of  this  work.  It  was  to 
them  a  much  more  vital  excellence  than  to  us,  who  have  adopted 
the  practice  of  using  rough  notes  or  other  assistance  to  it.  Delivery, 
too,  is  in  the  elventh  book  fully  discussed ;  aud  these  chapters  w^ 
be  read  with  interest  as  showing  the  extreme  and  minute  care  be- 
stowed by  the  Eomans  on  the  smallest  details  of  action  as  means  of 
producing  effect.  Generally,  their  oratory  was  of  a  vehement  type. 
'Gesture  was  freely  used,  and  the  voice  raised  to  its  fullest  pitch. 
Trachalus  had  such  a  noisy  organ  that  it  drowned  the  pleaders  in  the 
other  courts.  Even  after  the  decay  of  freedom  the  fiery  gestures 
that  had  been  once  its  language  were  not  discarded ;  at  the  same 
itime  perfect  modulation  and  symmetry  were  aimed  at,  so  that  even 
in  the  most  empresse  passages  decorum  was  not  violated.  The 
^systematized  rhetorical  training  at  present  general  in  France,  and 
practised  by  all  who  aspire  to  arouse  the  feeling  of  an  assembly,  is 
probably  the  nearest,  though  it  may  be  but  a  faint,  equivalent  of  the 
vigorous  action  of  the  Eoman  courts.  The  twelfth  book  treats  of  the 
moral  qualifications  necessary  for  a  great  speaker.  Quintilian  insists 
strongly  on  these.  The  good  orator  must  be  a  good  man.  The 
highest  talents  are  nothing  if  distorted  by  evil  thoughts.  We 
thus  see  that  he*took  a  worthy  view  of  his  profession,  and  would 
never  have  degraded  it  to  be  the  instrument  of  tyranny  or  a 
means  of  saturating  the  ears  of  the  idle  with  seductive  and  com- 
plaisant theories  of  life,  by  which  a  spurious  popularity  ia  so 
cheaply  obtained.  He  was  a  high-minded  man  ''  qtuirUum  licuit;*^ 
t,e.,  as  far  as  a  debased  age  allowed  of  high-mindedness.  His 
domestic  life  was  clouded  by  sorrow.  His  first  wife  died  at 
the  early  age  of  nineteen,  leaving  him  two  sons,  the  younger  of  whom 
only  lived  to  the  age  of  seven,  and  the  elder  (for  whose  instruction 
he  wrote  the  book,  and  whose  precocious  talent  and  goodness  of 
disposition  he  recounts  with  pardonable  pride)  only  survived  his 
brother  about  four  years.  His  death  was  an  irremediable  blow, 
which  the  orator  bewails  in  the  preface  to  his  sixth  book.  The 
passage  is  instructive  as  revealing  the  taste  of  the  day.  The 
paternal  regret  clothes  itself  in  such  a  profusion  of  antithesis,  trope, 
and  hyperbole,  that,  did  we  not  know  from  other  sources  the  excel- 
lence of  his  heart,  we  might  fancy  he  was  exercising  his  talents  in 

^  See  Appendix. 
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the  sphere  of  prof esaionitl  adveriiaemeni.  Before  hill  endowment 
as  piofeasor,  which  appears  to  have  brought  him  about  £800  a 
year,  he  had  occadoiudly  pleaded  in  the  coorta;  he  appears  to^ 
have  initten  declamations  in  yarions  styles,  but  those  now  current 
under  his  name  are  improperly  ascribed  to  him. 

Among  his  pupils  was  the  younger  Pliny,  who  alludes  to  him 
with  gratitude  in  one  of  his  letters;^  he  was  well  thought  of  during- 
his  life,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Statins,  Martial,  and 
Juvenal,  both  as  the  cleverest  of  rhetoricians,  and  the  best  and 
most  trusted  of  teachers ;'  by  Juvenal  also  as  a  bright  instance' 
of  good  fortune  very  rare  among  the  brethren  of  the  craft' 

The  style  of  Quintilian  is  modelled  on  that  of  Gcero,  and  ia 
intended  to  be  a  return  to  the  usages  of  the  best  period.  He  had 
a  warm  love  for  the  writers  of  the  republican  age,  above  all  for 
Cicero,  whom  he  is  never  tired  of  praising ;  and  he  preached  a 
crusade  against  the  tinsel  ornaments  of  Uie  new  school  whose 
viciousness,  he  thought^  consisted  chiefly  in  a  corrupt  following  of 
Seneca.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  impugn  the  authority  of  his 
brilliant  compatriot,  and  this  he  appears  to  have  done  with  sucL 
warmth  as  to  give  rise  to  the  opinion  that  he  had  a  personal  grudge 
against  him.  Some  critics  have  noticed  that  Quintilian,  even  when 
blaming,  often  falls  into  the  pointed  antithetical  style  of  his  time. 
This  is  true.  But  it  was  imavoidable ;  for  no  man  can  detach  himself 
from  the  mode  of  speaking  common  to  those  with  whom  he  lives. 
It  is  sufficient  if  he  be  aware  of  its  worse  faults,  point  out  their  ten» 
dency,  and  strive  to  avoid  them.  This  undoubtedly  Quintilian  did* 

Among  prose  writers  of  less  note  we  may  mention  LiciNiua 
HuoiANUS,  Cluvius  Bdfus,  who  both  wrote  histories ;  and  YiF* 
8TANUS  MtowaTiA,  an  orator  of  the  reactionary  school,  who,  like 
Quintilian,  sought  to  restore  a  purer  taste,  and  devoted  some  of 
his  time  to  historical  essays  on  the  events  he  had  witnessed  M. 
Afeb  and  Julius  Secundus  are  important  as  being  two  of  the 
speakers  introduced  into  Tacitus's  dialogue  on  oratory,  the  former 
taking  the  part  of  the  modem  style,  the  latter  mediating  between 
the  two  ez&eme  views,  but  inclining  towards  the  modem.  All 
these  belonged  to  the  reigns  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  and  lived 
into  the  first  years  of  Domitian. 

An  important  writer  for  students  of  ancient  applied  science  is 
Seol  Julius  Fbontinus,  whose  career  extends  from  about  40  a.ix 
to  the  end  of  the  first  century.  He  was  praetor  urbanus  70  a.ix^ 
and  was  employed  in  responsible  military  posts  in  Gaul  and  Britain^ 

1  Plin.  vL  82.  ■  Juv.  ir.  75. 

*  Jay.  Tii.  186.    Pliny  gare  htm  £400  towards  his  daaghter^  dowry,  & 
proof  that,  tiiough  he  might  l^  well  off,  he  could  not  be  conaidered  rich. 
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In  the  fonner  country  lie  lednced  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Lingones;. 
in  Britain,  as  successor  to  Petilius  Gerealis,  he  distinguished  him- 
self against  the  Siluies,  showing,  says  Tacitus,  qualities  as  great  as. 
it  was  safe  to  show  at  that  time.    He  was  thrice  consul,  once  under 
Domitian,  again  under  Nerva  (97  a.i>.),  and  lastly  under  Tngan 
(100  A.D.),  when  he  had  for  colleague  the  emperor  himnftlf.    He 
died  103  a.d.  or  perhaps  in  the  following  year.     Pliny  the  younger 
knew  him  well,  and  has  several  notices  of  him  in  his  letters. 
Throughout  his  active  life  he  was  above  all  things  a  man  of  busi- 
ness :  literature  and  science,  though  he  was  a  proficient  in  both^ 
were  made  strictly  subservient  to  ttie  ends  of  his  profession.    Hi& 
character  was  cautious  but  independent,  and  he  is  the  only  con- 
temporary writer  we  possess  who  does  not  flatter  Domitian.    The 
work  on  gromatics,  which  originally  contained  two  books,  has. 
descended  to  us  only  in  a  few  short  excerpts,  which  treat  de  agro- 
rum  qualitate^  de  controverms^  de    limitibu8f  de  eontroversiis 
aquarum.    This  was  written  early  in   the  reign  of  Domitian. 
Mother  work  of  the  same  period  was  a  theoretical  treatise  on 
tactics,  alluded  to  in  the  more  popular  work  which  we  possess,  and. 
quoted  by  Yegetius  who  followed  him.    In  this  he  examined  Greek 
theories  of  warfare  as  well  as  Eoman,  and  apparently  with  discri- 
mination; for  Aelian,  in  his  account  of  the  Greek  strat^cal  writers, 
assigns  f^ntinus  a  high  place.    The  comprehensive  manual  called 
Strategematon  {soUerHa  dueum  facta)  is  intended  for  general  read- 
ing among  those  who  are  interested  in  military  matters.    The 
books  are  arranged  according  to  their  subjects,  but  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  there  is  no  de&iite  plan  followed.    Many  interpola- 
tions have  been  inserted,  especially  in  the  fourth  and  last  book 
which  is  a  kind  of  appendix,  adding  general  examples  of  strategia 
sayings  and  doings  (etraiegematica)  to  the  specifically-selected  in- 
stances of  the  strategic  art  which  are  treated  in  the  first  three. 
Its  introduction,  as  Teuffel  remarks,  is  written  in  a  boastful  style 
quite  foreign  to  Frontinus,  and  the  arrangement  of  anecdotes  under 
various  moral  headings  reminds  uds  of  a  rhetorician  like  Valerius 
Maximus,  rather  than  of  a  man  of  affairs.    The  entire  fourth  book 
appears  to  bo  an  accretion,  perhaps  as  early  as  the  fourth  century. 
The  last  treatise  by  Frontinus  which  we  possess  is  that  De  Aquis 
Urbis  Bomae^  or  with  a  slightly  different  title,  De  Aquaedudu,  or 
De  Cvra  Aquarum^  published  under  Trajan  soon  after  the  death  of 
If  erva.    In  an  admirable  pre&ce  he  explains  that  his  invariable 
custom  when  intrusted  with  any  work  was  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  before 
beginning  to  act ;  he  could  thus  work  with  greater  promptitude 
and  despatch,  and  besides  gained  a  theoretical  knowledge  which 
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migiit  have  escaped  him  amid  the  multitude  of  practical  details, 
rrontinus's  account  of  the  water-eupply  of  Eome  is  complete  and 
valuable :  recent  explorers  have  found  it  thoroughly  trustworthy, 
and  have  been  aided  by  it  in  reconstructing  the  topography  of  the 
ancient  city.^  The  architecture  of  Eome  has  been  reproached  with 
some  justice  for  bestowing  its  finest  achievements  on  buildings 
•destined  for  amusement,  or  on  mere  private  dwellings.  But  if 
from  the  amphitheatres,  the  villas,  the  baths^  we  turn  to  the  roads, 
the  sewers,  and  the  aqueducts,  we  shall  agree  with  Erontinus  in 
deeply  admiring  so  grand  a  combination  of  the  artistic  with  the 
useful  A  practical  recognition  of  some  of  the  great  sanitary  laws 
seem  to  have  early  prevuled  at  Eome,  £ind  might  well  excite  our 
wonder,^if  such  thii^  had  not  been  as  a  rule  passed  by  in  silence 
by  historians.  Becent  discoveries  are  tending  to  set  the  early 
civilisation  of  Eome  on  a  far  higher  level  than  it  has  hitherto  been 
able  to  claiuL 

The  style  of  Frontinus  is  not  so  devoid  of  ornament  as  might  be 
expected  from  one  so  much  occupied  in  business ;  but  the  ornament 
it  has  is  of  the  best  kind  He  shuns  the  conceits  of  the  period, 
and  goes  back  to  the  republican  authors,  of  whom  (and  especially 
of  Caesar's  Commentaries)  his  language  strongly  reminds  us.  We 
observe  that  the  very  simplicity  which  Quintilian  sought  in  vain 
from  a  lifelong  rhetorical  training  is  present  unsought  in  Erontinus ; 
•a  clear  proof  that  it  is  the  occupation  of  life  and  the  nature  of  the 
man,  not  the  varnish  of  artistic  culture,  however  elaborately  laid 
on,  that  determines  the  main  characteristics  of  the  writer. 

No  other  prose  authors  of  any  name  have  come  down  to  us  from 
this  epocL  A  vast  number  of  persons  are  flatteringly  saluted  by 
Statius  and  Martial  as  orators,  historians,  jurists,  &c. ;  but  these 
venal  poets  had  a  stock  of  complimentary  phrases  always  ready  for 
any  one  powerful  enough  to  command  thenL  When  we  read  there- 
fore that  Tutilius,  Eegulus,  Havius  Ursus,  Septimius  Severus,  were 
^eat  writers,  we  must  accept  the  statement  only  with  considerable 
reductions.  Yictorius  MaiiQellus,  the  friend  to  whom  Quintilian 
dedicates  his  treatise,  was  probably  a  person  of  some  re^  eminence; 
liis  juridical  knowledge  is  celebrated  by  Statius.  The  Silvae  of 
Statius  and  the  letters  of  Pliny  imply  that  there  was  a  very  active 
•and  generally  diffused  interest  in  science  and  letters ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  be  somebody  where  no  one  is  great.  Among  grammarians  Aemi- 
Lius  AsPER  deserves  notice.^    He  seems  to  have  been  living  while 

^  Mr  Parker  told  the  writer  that  it  was  impossible  to  overrate  the  ao* 
caracy  of  Frontinas,  and  his  extraordinary  clearness  of  description,  which 
he  had  found  an  invaluable  guide  in  many  laborious  and  minute  investijp^ii 
tions  on  the  water-siipplv  of  ancient  Rome. 

*  He  is  named  by  St  Aug.  Dc  Util  Cred.  17. 
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Suetonius  composed  his  biography  of  grammarians,  since  lie  is  not 
included  in  it  He  continued  the  studies  of  Comutus  and  Probus 
of  Berytus,  and  was  best  known  for  his  QuaesHones  Virgilianae 
(of  which  several  fragments  still  remain),  and  his  commentaries  on 
Terence  and  Sallust.  Largus  Iicinus,  the  author  of  Ciceromastix^ 
may  perhaps  bo  referred  to  this  time.  The  reiterated  commenda- 
tion of  Cicero  occurring  in  Quintilian  may  have  roused  the  modern- 
ising party  into  active  opposition,  and  drawn  out  this  brochure. 
History  and  philosophy  both  simk  to  an  extremely  low  ebb ;  na 
writers  on  these  subjects  worthy  of  mention  are  preserved. 


APPEIS^DIX. 

QuintiliatCs  Account  of  ilte  Jioman  Authors. 


We  subjoin  a  translation  of  Quin- 
tilian's  criticism  of  the  chief  Roman 
authors  as  very  important  for  the 
student  of  Latin  literature,  premising, 
however,  that  he  judged  them  solely 
as  regards  their  utility  to  one  who  is 
preparing  to  become  an  orator.  The 
criticism,  although  thus  special,  has 
a  permanent  value,  as  embracing  the 
best  opinion  of  the  time,  temperately 
stated  (Inst.  Or.  xi.  85-131):—"  The 
same  order  will  be  observed  in  treat- 
ing the  Roman  writers.  As  Homer 
among  the  Greeks,  so  Virgil  among 
our  own  authors  will  best  head  the 
list ;  he  is  beyond  doubt  the  second 
epic  poet  of  either  nation.  I  will  use 
the  words  I  heard  Domitius  Afer  use 
when  I  was  a  boy.  When  I  asked 
him  who  ho  considered  came  nearest 
to  Homer,  he  replied,  **  Virgil  is  the 
second,  but  he  is  nearer  the  nrst  than 
the  third;"  and  in  truth,  while  Rome 
cannot  but  yield  to  that  celestial  and 
deathless  genius,  yet  we  can  observe 
more  care  and  diligence  in  Virgil ;  for 
this  very  reason,  perhaps,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  labour  more.  And  so  it  is 
that  we  make  up  for  the  lack  of  occa- 
sional splendour  by  consistent  and 
equable  excellence.  All  the  other 
epicists  wiU  follow  at  a  respectful 
distance.  Macer  and  Lucretius  are 
indeed  worth  reading,  but  are  of  no 
value  for  the  phraseology,  which  is 


the  main  body  of  eloquence.  Each  ia 
good  in  his  own  subject ;  but  the  for« 
mer  is  humble,  the  latter  difficult. 
Varro  Atacinus,  in  those  works  which 
have  gained  him  fame,  appears  as  a 
translator  by  no  means  contemptible^ 
but  is  not  rich  enough  to  add  to  the  re* 
sources  of  eloquence.  JSnnius  let  us 
reverence  as  we  should  groves  of  holy 
antiquity,  whose  grand  and  venerable 
trees  nave  more  sanctity  than  beauty. 
Others  are  nearer  our  own  day,  and 
more  useful  for  the  matter  in  hand. 
Ovid  in  his  heroics  is  as  usual  wanton, 
and  too  fond  of  his  own  talent,  but  in 
parts  he  deserves  praise.  Comeliua^ 
SeveruSf  though  a  better  versifier  than 
poet,  would  still  claim  the  second 
place,  if  only  he  had  written  all  hia 
Sicilian  War  as  well  as  the  first  boolu 
But  his  early  death  did  not  allow  his 
genius  to  be  matured.  His  boyish 
works  show  a  great  and  admirable 
talent,  and  a  desire  for  the  best  style 
rare  at  that  time  of  life.  We  have 
latdy  lost  much  in  Valerius  Fkuxus. 
The  inspiration  oiSaldus  Bassus  waa 
vigorous  and  p<>etical,  but  old  age 
never  succeeded  in  ripening  it.  i&- 
Hrius  and  Pedo  are  worth  reading,  if 
you  have  time.  Luean  is  ardent, 
earnest,  and  full  of  admirably  ex- 
pressed sentiments,  and,  to  give  niy 
real  opinion,  should  be  classed  with 
oiators  rather  than  poets.    We  have- 
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named  these  becatiBe  GermanicuB  Aa- 
^stos  (Domitian)  has  been  diverted 
jrom  hia  favourite  punniit  by  the  care 
of  the  world«  and  the  gods  thought 
it  too  little  for  him  to  be  the  first  of 
poets.  Yet  what  can  be  more  sabUme, 
learned,  matchless  in  every  way,  than 
the  poems  in  which,  givmg  np  em- 
pire^ ne  spent  the  privacy  of  his  youth? 
Who  could  sing  of  wars  so  well  as 
be  who  has  so  soooeasfully  waged 
them!  To  whom  would  the  goddesses 
who  watch  over  studies  listen  so  pro* 
|iitiouslyf  To  whom  would  Minerva, 
the  patroness  of  his  house,  more 
willinely  reveal  the  mysteries  of  her 
art  ?  iTuture  ages  will  recount  these 
things  at  j^ter  length.  For  now 
this  glor^  IS  obscureoL  by  thesplen- 
<dour  of  his  other  virtues.  We,  now- 
«ver,  who  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
letters  will  crave  joni  indulj^nce, 
Caesar,  for  not  passing  the  subject  by 
in  silence,  and  will  at  least  bear  wit- 
ness, as  Virgil  says, 

'*That  ivy  wreathei  the  lanrdi  of  yoor 
crown.* 

"  In  elegy,  too^  we  challenge  the 
Greeks.  The  tersest  and  most  elegant 
author  of  it  is  in  my  opinion  TibtMus. 
Othen-preterPropertitu,  Ovidia mort 
luxuriant,  QaUtia  hardier,  than  either. 
Satire  is  all  our  own.  In  this  Zuci/tt» 
first  gained  great  renown,  and  even 
now  has  many  admirers  so  wedded  to 
liim,  as  to  prefer  him  not  only  to  all 
other  satirists  but  to  all  otiiier  poets. 
I  dissgree  with  them  as  much  as  1  dis- 
«gree  with  Horace,  who  thinks  Lucilius 
fiows  in  a  muddy  stream,  and  that 
there  is  much  that  one  would  wish  to 
Temove.  For  there  is  wonderful 
learning  in  hira,  freedom  of  speech 
%vith  tl&  bitterness  that  comes  there- 
from, and  an  inexhaustible  wit 
Soraee  is  far  terser  and  purer,  and 
ivithout  a  rival  in  his  sketches  of 
character.  Persiua  has  earned  much 
true  glory  by  his  single  book,  lliere 
are  men  now  living  who  are  renowned, 
and  others  who  will  be  so  hereafter. 
That  earlier  sort  of  satire  not  written 
•  exclusively  in  verse  was  founded  by 
TcrenUiu  Farro,  the  most  learned  of 


the  Romans.  He  comnoeed  a  vast 
number  of  extremely  eruoite  treatises, 
being  well  versed  in  the  Latin  tongue 
as  wdl  as  in  every  kind  of  antiquarian 
knowledge;  he  will,  however,  con- 
tribute much  more  to  science  than 
to  oratorjr. 

"  The  iambus  is  not  much  in  vogue 
among  the  Romans  as  a  separate  form 
of  poetiy;  it  is  more  often  inter* 
s^rsed  with  other  rhythms.  Its 
lattemess  is  found  in  CaiuUui,  Biba» 
eultu,  and  Horace,  though  in  the  last 
the  epode  breaks  its  monotony. 

"Oflyricistsiroracsis,  Imavsay. 
the  only  one  worth  reading ;  for  he 
sometimes  rises,  and  he  is  uways  fuU 
of  sweetness  and  grace,  and  most 
happily  daring  in  figures  and  expres> 
sions.  If  any  one  else  be  added,  it 
must  be  Caesius  Bassus,  whom  we 
have  lately  seen,  but  there  are  living 
lyricists  far  greater  than  he. 

**  Of  the  ancient  tragedians  Accita 
and  Pficumus  are  the  most  renowned 
for  the  gravity  of  their  sentiments, 
the  weight  of  their  words,  and  the 
dignity  of  their  characters.  But 
bruliancy  of  touch  and  the  last  polish 
in  completing  their  work  seems  to 
have  been  wanting,  not  so  much  to 
themselves  as  to  their  times.  Accius 
is  held  to  be  the  more  powerful  writer; 
PacuviuB  (by  those  who  wish  to  be 
thought  learned)  the  more  learned. 
Next  comes  the  Thyeates  of  Varius^ 
which  may  be  coxnpared  with  any  of 
the  Gredc  plays.  The  Medea  of  Ovici 
shows  what  that  poet  might  have 
achieved  if  he  had  but  controlled  in- 
stead of  indulging  his  inspiration.  Of 
those  of  mv  own  day  PonqHmiua  Se^ 
eundus  is  by  far  the  greatest  The 
old  critics,  indeed,  thought  him  want- 
ing in  tragic  force,  but  uiey  confessed 
his  learning  and  brilliancy. 

''  In  comedy  we  halt  most  lament- 
ably. It  is  true  that  Yarro  declares 
(after  Aelius  Stilo)  that  the  muses,  had 
they  been  willing  to  talk  Latin,  would 
have  uised  the  language  of  Plautus. 
It  is  true  also  that  the  ancients  had  a 
high  respect  for  Caecilius,  and  that 
they  attnbuted  the  plays  of  Terence 
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to  Scipio— plays  {hat  are  of  their 
kind  moot  elegant,  and  would  be  even 
more  pleaalng  if  they  had  kept  within 
the  iambic  metre.  We  can  scarcely 
reproduce  in  comedy  a  fiunt  shadow 
4a  ova  originals,  so  that  I  am  com- 
pelled to  Mlieve  the  lanugo  incap- 
table  of  that  ^ce,  which  even  m 
Oreek  is  peculiar  to  the  Attic,  or  at 
«ny  rate  has  never  been  attained  in 
any  other  dialect  Afraniua  excels  in 
the  national  comedy,  but  I  wish  he 
had  not  defiled  his  plots  by  licentious 
allusions. 

« In  histoiy  at  all  events,  I  would 
not  yield  the  palm  to  Greece.  I 
should  have  no  fear  in  matching 
SalltLst  against  Thncydides,  nor 
would  Herodotus  disdain  to  be  com- 
pared with  Xtvy— livv,  the  most  de- 
lightful in  narration,  tne  most  candid 
in  judgment,  the  most  eloquent  in 
his  speeches  that  can  be  conceived. 
Everything  is  perfectly  adapted  both 
to  the  circumstances  and  personsges 
introduced.  The  affections,  and,  above 
all,  the  softer  ones,  have  never  (to  say 
the  least)  been  more  persuasively  in- 
troduced hj  any  writer.  Thus  dv  a 
•different  kmd  of  excellence  he  has 
equalled  the  immortal  rapidity  of 
•Sallust.  SeroUitis  Nonianua  well 
•said  to  me :  '  They  axe  not  like,  but 
they  are  equal.'  I  used  often  to 
listen  to  his  recitations;  a  man  of 
lofty  spirit  and  full  of  brilliant  senti- 
ments, but  less  condensed  than  the 
majes^  of  history  demands.  This 
•condition  was  better  fulfilled  by 
Avfidiua  Baasus,  who  was  a  little  his 
senior,  at  anv  rate  in  his  books  on 
the  German  War,  in  which  the  author 
was  admirable  in  his  general  treat- 
ment, but  now  and  then  fell  below 
himself.  There  still  survives  and 
adorns  the  literary  |;lory  of  our  age 
a  man  worthy  of  an  immortal  recora, 
who  will  be  named  some  day,  but 
now  is  only  alluded  to.  He  has  many 
to  admire,  none  to  imitate  him,  as  if 
freedom,  though  he  clips  her  wings, 
had  injured  him.  But  even  in  wliat 
he  has  allowed  to  remain  you  can 
detect  a  spirit  full  lofty,  and  oi)inions 


coursgeously  stated.  There  are  other 
good  ymters  ;  but  at  present  we  are 
tasting,  as  it  were,  the  samples^  not 
ransacking  the  libraries. 

"It  is  the  orators  who  more  than 
any  have  made  Latin  eloquence  a 
match  for  that  of  Greece;  For  I 
could  boldly  pitch  Oioero  against  any 
of  their  chunpicms.  Nor  am  I  ignor- 
ant how  great  a  strife  I  shouUl  be 
stirring  up  (especially  as  it  is  no  part 
of  my  plan),  were  I  to  compare  nim 
with  Demosdienes.  This  is  the  less 
neoesssry,  since  I  think  Demosthenes 
should  be  read  (or  rather  leaint  by 
heart)  above  every  one  else.  Their 
excellences  seem  to  me  to  be  very 
sinular;  there  is  the  same  plan, 
order  of  division,  method  of  prepara- 
tion, proof,  and  all  that  belongs  to 
invention.  In  the  oratorical  style 
there  is  some  difference.  The  one  is 
closer,  the  other  more  fluent;  the 
one  draws  his  conclusion  with  more 
indslveness,  the  other  with  greater 
breadth ;  the  one  always  wields  a  wea- 
pon with  a  sharp  edge,  the  other  fre- 
quently a  heavy  one  as  well ;  from  the 
one  nothing  can  be  taken,  to  the 
other  nothing  can  be  added ;  the  one 
shows  more  care,  the  other  more 
natural  gift.  In  wit  and  pathos,  both 
important  points,  Cicero  is  clearly 
fint.  Perhaps  the  custom  of  his  state 
did  not  allow  Demosthenes  to  use  the 
epUogue,  but  then  neither  does  the 
genius  of  Latin  oratory  allow  us  to 
employ  ornaments  which  the  Athe- 
nians admire.  In  tbeir  letters,  of 
which  both  have  left  several,  there 
can  be  no  comparison ;  nor  in  their 
dialogues,  of  which  Demosthenes  has 
not  l^t  any.  In  one  point  we  must 
yield:  Demosthenes  came  first,  and 
of  course  had  a  great  share  in  making 
Cicero  what  he  was.  For  to  me 
Cicero  seems  in  his  intense  seal  for 
imitating  the  Greeks  to  have  united 
the  force  of  Demosthenes,  the  copi- 
ousness of  Plato,  and  tlie  sweetness 
of  Isocrates.  Nor  has  he  only  ac- 
quired by  study  all  that  was  best  in 
each,  but  has  even  exalted  the  ma- 
jority if  not  the  whole  of  their  excel- 
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lences  by  the  inexpressible  fertility 
of  his  glorious  talent.  For,  as  Pin- 
dar says,  he  does  not  collect  rain- 
water, but  bursts  forth  in  a  living 
stream ;  bom  by  the  gift  of  providence 
that  eloquence  might  put  forth  and 
test  all  her  powers.  For  who  can  teach 
more  earnestly  or  more  more  vehe- 
mently ?  to  whom  was  such  sweetness 
ever  given?  Th«  very  concessions 
he  extorts  you  think  he  begs,  and 
while  b^  his  swing  he  carries  the 
judge  right  across  tbe  course,  the 
man  seems  all  the  while  to  be  follow- 
ing of  his  own  accord.  Then  in 
everything  he  advances  there  is  such 
strength  of  assertion  that  one  is 
ashamed  to  disagree ;  nor  does  he 
bring  to  bear  the  eagerness  of  an 
advocate,  but  the  moral  confidence 
of  a  juryman  or  a  witness  ;  and  mean- 
while ail  those  graces,  which  separate 
individuals  with  the  most  constant 
care  can  hardly  obtain,  flow  from 
him  without  any  premeditation ;  and 
that  eloquence  which  is  so  delicious 
to  listen  to  seems  to  carry  on  its 
surface  the  most  ])erfect  freedom 
from  labour.  Wherefore  his  con- 
temporaries did  right  to  call  him 
"  king  of  the  courts  ; "  and  posterity 
to  give  him  such  renown  that  Cicero 
stands  for  the  name  not  of  a  man  but 
of  eloquence  itself.  Let  us  ^en  fix 
our  eyes  on  him  ;  let  his  be  the  ex- 
ample we  set  before  us ;  let  him  who 
loves  Cicero  well  know  that  his  own 
progress  has  been  great.  In  Asiniiis 
yollio  there  is  mucLauvention,  much, 
according  to  some,  excessive,  dili- 
gence ;  but  he  is  so  far  from  the 
brilliancy  and  sweetness  of  Cicero 
that  he  might  be  a  generation  earlier. 
But  MesKua  is  polished  and  open, 
and  in  a  way  carries  his  noble  birth 
into  his  style  of  eloquence,  but  he 
lacks  vigour.  If  Julius  Caesar  had 
only  had  leisure  for  the  forum,  he 
would  be  the  one  we  should  select  as 
the  rival  of  Cicero.  He  has  such 
force,  point,  and  vehemence  of  style, 
that  it  is  clear  he  spoke  with  tlie 
same  mind  that  he  warred.  Yet  all 
iK  covered  with  a  wondrous  elegance 


of  expression,  of  which  he  was  peculi- 
arly studious.  There  was  much 
talent  in  Caelius,  and  in  accusations- 
chiefly  he  showed  a  great  urbanity ; 
he  was  a  roan  worthy  of  a  better 
mind  and  a  longer  life.  I  have 
found  those  who  prefer  Calvus  to 
any  orator  ;  I  have  found  others  wha 
thought  with  Cicero  that  by  too 
strict  criticism  of  himself  he  lost  real 
power ;  but  his  style  is  weighty  and 
noble,  guarded,  and  often  vehement. 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  atticist,  and 
his  early  death  may  be  considered  a 
misfortune,  if  we  can  believe  that  a 
longer  life  would  have  added  something; 
to  his  over  concise  manner.  Serviits 
SiUpieius  has  earned  considerable 
fame  by  his  three  speeches.  Cassitis 
Scvcrus  will  give  many  {>oints  for 
imitation  if  he  be  read  judiciously ;  if 
he  had  added  colour  and  weight  to> 
his  other  good  qualities  of  style,  ho 
would  be  placed  extremely  high. 
For  he  has  great  talent  and  wonder- 
fnl  power  uf  satire.  His  urbanity, 
too,  is  ^^reat,  but  he  gave  himself  up 
to  passion  rather  than  reason.  And 
as  iiis  wit  is  always  bitter,  so  the 
very  bitterness  of  it  sometimes  makes 
it  ludicrous.  I  need  not  enumerate 
the  rest  of  this  long  list.  Of  my 
own  contemporaries  Domiiius  Afer 
and  Julius  Africanvs  are  far  the 
greatest;  the  former  in  art  and 
general  style,  the  latter  in  earnest- 
ness, and  the  sorting  of  words,  which 
sorting,  however,  is  perhaps  exces- 
sive, as  his  arrangements  are  lengthy 
and  his  metaphors  immoderate. 
There  have  been  lately  some  great 
masters  in  this  line.  Trachcdus  was 
often  sublinie,  and  very  open  in  his 
manner,  a  man  to  whom  you  gave- 
credit  for  good  motives ;  but  he  was 
much  greater  heard  than  read.  For- 
he  had  a  beauty  of  voice  such  as  I 
have  never  known  in  any  other,  an. 
articulation  good  enougn  for  the- 
stage,  and  grace  of  person  and  every^ 
other  external  advantage  were  at 
their  height  in  him.  Vwius  Cru^vus* 
was  neat,  elegant,  and  pleasing,, 
better  for  private  than  public  causes. 
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Had  Julitu  Seeundut  lived  longer, 
his  renown  as  an  orator  would  be 
first-rate.  For  he  would  have  added, 
as  indeed  he  had  ahready  begun  to 
add,  ail  the  desiderata  for  the  mghest 
ideal.  He  would  have  been  more 
combatiTe,  and  more  attentive  to  the 
subject,  even  to  an  occasional  neglect 
of  tne  manner.  Gut  off  as  he  was,  he 
nerertheless  merits  a  high  place; 
such  is  his  facility  of  speeco,  his 
charm  in  explaining  what  ne  has  to 
say ;  his  open,  gentle,  and  specious 
style,  his  perfect  selection  of  words, 
even  those  which  are  adopted  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment ;  hu  vigorous 
application  of  analogies  extemporane- 
ously suffgested.  My  successors  in 
rhetoricai  criticism  will  have  a  rich 
field  for  praising  those  who  are  nowliv- 
ing.  For  there  are  now  great  talents 
at  work  who  do  credit  to  the  bar, 
both  iiniahed  patrons,  worthy  rivals 
of  the  ancients,  and  industrious 
youths,  following  them  in  the  path 
of  excellence. 

'  *  There  remain  the  philo8oph6r8,few 
of  whom  have  attained  to  elo<^uenoe. 
Cicero,  here  as  ever,  is  the  rival  of 
Plato.  £nUtLa  stands  in  this  depart- 
ment much  higher  than  as  an  orator; 
ho  suffices  for  the  weight  of  his  mat- 
ter; you  can  see  he  feels  what  he 
says.  Comeliua  CeUuSy  following  the 
Sextii,  has  written  a  good  deal  with 
point  and  elegance.  FUmcua  among 
the  Stoics  is  useful  for  his  knowledge. 
Amon^  Epicureans,  CaHua  though  a 
light  IS  a  pleasant  writer.  I  have 
purposely  deferred  Seneca  until  the 
end,  because  of  the  false  report  cur- 
rent that  I  condemn  him,  and  even 
personally  dislike  him.  This  results 
from  my  endeavour  to  recal  to  a 
severer  standard  a  corrupt  and  effemi- 
nate taste.  When  I  begai  my  cru- 
sade, Seneca  was  almost  he  only 
writer  in  the  hands  of  the  young. 
Kor  did  I  try  to  "disestablish"  him 
altogether,  but  only  to  preyent  his 
being  placed  above  mtter  men,  whom 
he  continually  attacked,  from  a  con- 
ficiousness  that  his  special  talents 


would  never  allow  him  to  please 
in  the  way  thev  pleased.  And  then 
his  pupils  lovea  him  better  than  they 
imitated  him,  and  in  their  imitations 
fell  as  much  below  him  as  he  had 
fallen  below  the  ancients.  I  only 
wish  they  could  have  been  equals  or 
seconds  to  such  a  man.  But  he 
pleased  them  solely  through  his  faults; 
and  it  was  to  reproduce  these  that 
they  all  strove  with  their  utmost 
efforts,  and  then,  boasting  that  they 
spoke  in  his  style,  they  greatly  in- 
jured his  fame.  He,  indeed,  had 
many  and  great  excellences ;  an  easv 
and  fertile  talent,  much  study,  much 
knowledge,  though  in  this  he  was 
often  led  astray  by  those  he  employed 
to  "  research'^ for  him.  He  treated 
nearly  the  whole  cycle  of  knowledge. 
For  he  has  left  speeches,  poems,  let- 
ters, and  dialogues.  In  philosophy 
he  was  not  veiy  accurate,  out  he  was 
a  notable  rebuker  of  vice.  Many 
brilliant  apophthegms  are  scattered 
through  his  works ;  much,  too,  may 
be  rei^  with  a  monl  purpose.  But 
from  the  point  of  view  of  eloquence 
his  style  is  corrupt,  and  the  more 
pernicious  becauw  he  abounds  in 
pleasant  faults.  One  could  wish  he 
nad  used  his  own  talent  and  another 
person's  judgment.  For  had  he  de- 
spised some  modes  of  effect,  had  he 
not  striven  after  others  {partem),  if 
he  had  not  loved  all  that  was  his  own, 
if  he  had  not  broken  the  weight  of 
his  subjects  by  his  short  cut-up  sen- 
tences, he  would  be  approved  by  the 
consent  of  the  learned  rather  than  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  boys.  For  all  this, 
he  should  be  read,  bint  only  by  those 
who  are  robust  and  well  prepared  by 
a  course  of  stricter  models ;  and  for 
this  object,  to  exercise  their  judgment 
on  botn  sides.  For  there  is  much 
that  is  good  in  him,  much  to  admire; 
o^y  it  requires  pieking  out,  a  thing 
he  nimself  ought  to  lutve  done.  A 
nature  which  could  always  achieve  its 
object  was  worthy  of  having  striven 
alter  a  bottw  object  than  it  did.** 
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Thb  Beiqns  of  YesfasiaNi  Trrus,  akd  Dohitian  (a.d.  69-96). 

2.  Posts. 

The  poet  is  nsaally  credited  witli  a  genius  more  independent  of 
external  circumstances  than  any  other  of  nature's  favourites.  TTis 
inspiration  is  more  creative,  more  unearthly,  more  constraining, 
more  unattainable  by  mere  effort  He  seems  to  forget  the  world 
in  his  own  inner  sources  of  thought  and  feeling.  As  drcum- 
stancescannot  produce  him,  so  they  do  not  greatly  affect  his  genius. 
He  is  liie  product  of  causes  as  yet  unknown  to  the  student  of 
human  progress ;  he  is  a  boon  for  which  the  age  that  has  him 
should  be  grateful,  a  sort  of  omt  meUis  eadestia  dcma.  Modem 
literature  is  full  of  this  conception.  The  poet  *^  does  but  speak 
because  he  must ;  he  sings  but  as  the  linnets  sing."  Never  has 
the  sentiment  been  expressed  with  deeper  pathos  than  by  Shelley's 
well-known  lines : 

"  Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thonffht, 
Binding  hymns  nnbidden, 
Till  the  world  is  wronght 
To  flympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not" 

The  idea  that  the  poet  can  neither  be  made  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
repressed  if  he  is  &ere,  on  the  other,  has  become  deeply  rooted  in 
modem  literary  thought  And  yet  if  we  look  through  the  epochs 
that  have  been  most  fertile  of  great  poets,  the  instances  of  such 
self-sufficing  haTdlnesa  are  rare.  In  Greek  poetry  we  question 
whether  there  is  one  to  be  found.  In  Latin  poetry  there  is  only 
Lucretius.  In  modem  times,  it  is  trae,  they  are  more  numerous, 
owing  to  the  greater  complexity  of  our  social  conditions,  and  the 
greater  difficulty  for  a  strongly  sensuous  or  deeply  spiritual  poetic 
nature  to  be  in  harmony  with  them  alL  Putting  aside  these 
solitary  voices  we  should  say  on  the  whole  that  poetry,  at  least  in 
ancient  times,  was  the  tenderest  and  least  hardy  of  all  garden 
flowers.    It  needed,  so  to  say,  a  special  soil,  constant  care,  and 
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shelter  from  the  rode  blast  It  could  blossom  only  in  the  smnmet 
of  patronage,  popular  or  imperial ;  the  storms  of  war  and  revolu- 
tion,  and  ^e  dull  frost  of  despotism,  were  equally  fatal  to  its 
tender  life.  Where  its  supports  were  strong  its  own  strength 
came  ont,  and  that  with  such  luxuriance  as  to  hide  the  props 
which  lay  beneath;  but  when  once  the  inspiring  conscionsness 
of  sympathy  and  aid  was  lost,  its  fair  head  drooped,  its  fragrance 
was  forgotten,  and  its  seeds  were  scattered  to  the  waste  of  air. 

If  Lucan's  daim  to  the  name  of  poet  be  disputed,  what  shall  we 
say  to  the  so-caUed  poets  of  the  Elavian  age  9  to  Valerius  flaccus, 
Silius,  Statins,  and  Martial  9  In  one  sense  they  are  poets  certainly ; 
they  have  a  thorough  mastery  over  the  form  of  their  art,  over  tiie 
hackneyed  themes  of  verse.  But  in  the  inspiration  that  makes 
the  baid,  in  the  grace  that  should  adorn  his  mind,  in  the  famili- 
arity with  noble  thoughts  which  lends  to  the  Pharsalia  an  undis- 
puted greatness,  they  are  one  and  all  absolutely  wanting.  None 
of  them  raise  in  the  reader  one  thrill  of  pleasure,  none  of  them 
add  one  single  idea  to  enrich  the  inheritance  of  mankind.  The 
works  of  Pliny  and  Quintilian  cannot  indeed  be  ranked  among 
the  masterpieces  of  literature.  But  in  elegant  greatness  they  are 
immeasurably  superior  to  the  works  of  their  brethren  of  the  lyre. 
Sdence  can  seek  a  refuge  in  the  contemplation  of  the  material 
universe ;  if  it  can  find  no  law  there,  no  justice,  no  wisdom,  no 
comfort,  it  at  least  bows  before  unchallenged  greatness.  Bhetoric 
can  solace  its  aspirations  in  a  noble  though  hopeless  effort  to 
rekindle  an  extinct  past.  Poetry,  that  should  point  the  way  to 
the  ideal,  that  should  bear  witness  if  not  to  goodness  at  least  to 
beauty  and  to  glory,  grovels  in  a  base  contentment  with  all 
that  is  meanest  and  shallowest  in  the  present,  and  owns  no 
source  of  inspiration  but  the  bidding  of  superior  force,  or  the 
insulting  bribe  of  a  despot's  minion  which  derides  in  secret  the 
very  flattery  it  buys. 

These  poets  need  not  detain  us  long.  There  is  little  to  interest 
us  in  them,  and  they  are  of  little  importance  in  the  history  of 
literature  The  first  of  them  is  C.  Valerius  Flaggus  Sbtinus 
Balbub.^  He  was  born  not,  as  his  name  would  indicate,  at  Setia, 
but  at  Patavium.^  We  gather  from  a  passage  in  his  poem^  that 
he  filled  the  office  of  Qiaindedmvir  eacris  faciundisy  and  from 

^  In  the  single  andent  codex  of  the  Vatican,  at  the  end  of  the  second  book 
we  read  O,  Vol,  PI.  Balbi  escplicU,  Lib.  II. ;  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  book, 
G.  VaL  Fl.  Setini,  Lib.  lY.  ea^licU;  at  the  end  of  the  seventh,  C,  VaZ.  Fl. 
SeHni  ArgonaiUieon,  Lib.  YII.  esq^lieiL  The  obscurity  of  these  names  has 
caosed  some  critics  to  doubt  whether  they  really  belonged  to  the  poet 

>  Mart  L  61-4  »L5. 
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Quintflian^  that  he  was  cut  off  by  an  early  death.  The  date  of 
1^  event  may  be  fixed  with  probability  to  the  year  88  a.d.' 
Dureau  de  la  MaUe  has  disputed  this,  and  thinks  it  probable  that 
be  lived  until  the  reign  of  Tngan ;  but  this  is  in  itself  unlikely, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  obviously  unfinished  state  of  the  poem. 
The  legend  of  the  Argonauts  which  forms  its  subject  was  one  that 
had  already  been  treated  by  Yarro  Atacinus  apparently  in  the 
form  of  an  imitation  or  translation  from  the  same  writer,  Apol- 
lonius  Ehodius,  whom  Valerius  also  chose  as  his  model  But 
whereas  Yarro's  poem  was  little  more  than  a  free  translation,  that 
of  Valerius  is  an  amplification  and  study  from  the  original  of  a 
more  ambitious  character.  It  consists  of  eight  books,  of  which 
the  last  is  incomplete,  and  in  estimating  its  merits- or  demerits  we 
must  not  forget  tiiie  immaturity  of  its  author's  talent 

The  opening  dedication  to  Vespasian  fixes  its  composition 
under  his  reign.  Its  profane  flattery  is  in  tbe  usual  style  of  the 
period,  but  lacks  the  brilliancy,  the  audacity,  and  the  satire  of 
that  of  Lucan.  From  certain  allusions  it  is  probable  that  the 
poem  was  written  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus* 
(a.d.  70).  There  is  considerable  learning  shown,  but  a  desire  to 
compress  allusions  into  a  small  space  and  to  suggest  trains  of 
mythological  recollection  by  passing  hints,  interfere  with  the 
lucidity  of  the  style.  In  other  respects  the  diction  is  classical 
and  elegant,  and  both  rhythm  and  language  are  closely  modelled 
on  those  of  ViigiL  Licences  of  versification  are  rare.  The  spon- 
daic line,  rarely  used  by  Ovid,  «dmost  discarded  by  Lucan,  but  whicb 
reappears  in  Statins,  is  sparingly  employed  by  Valerius.  Hiatus 
is  still  rarer,  but  the  shortening  of  final  o  occurs  in  verbs  and 
nominatives,  siicb  as  JunOy  VirgOy  whenever  it  suits  the  metre. 
His  speeches  are  rhetorical  but  not  extravagant,  some,  e.^.,  that  of 
Helle  to  Jason,  are  very  pretty.  In  descriptive  power  he  rises  to 
his  highest  level ;  some  of  his  images  are  extremely  vivid  and 
migbt  form  subjects  for  a  painting.^  During  the  time  that  he 
was  writing  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  occurred,  and  he  has 
described  it  with  the  zeal  of  a  witness.^ 

"  Sic  nM  prorapti  tonuit  cum  forte  Vesevi 
Hesperiae  letalis  apex ;  vixdam  i^ea  montem 
Torsit  hiems,  iamque  Eoaa  cinia  mduit  urbes/' 

But  in  this,  as  in  all  the  descriptive  pieces^  however  striking  and 

1  X.  i.  90.  s  So  Dodwell,  Annal,  QuiniU.  *  1.  7,«99- 

*  JE.g,fO{  Titna  atormiiig  Jeruaalem  (i.  18), 

**  Sfrtymo  nignntem  palvere  fntmn 
SpargentemqiM  faoM,  et  In  omni  tun  furaattHO.** 

»  iv.  608 ;  of.  iv.  210. 
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daboiate,  of  tibe  period  of  tlie  dedine,  are  piomiiientlj  visible  the 
Btndned  endeavour  to  be  emphatic,  and  the  continual  dependence 
npon  book  reminiscence  instead  of  first-hand  observation.  Valerius 
is  no  exception  to  the  role.  Nor  is  the  next  author  who  presents 
himself  any  beUer  in  this  respect,  the  voluptuary  and  poetaster 
G.  ShjIus  Italious. 

This  laborious  compiler  and  tasteless  versifier  was  bom  25  A.D., 
or  according  to  some  24  a.d.|  and  died  by  his  own  act  seventy-six 
years  later.  He  is  known  to  us  as  a  copyist  of  Yiigil ;  to  his  con- 
temporaries he  was  at  least  as  well  known  as  a  clever  orator  and 
luxurious  virtuoso.  His  early  fondness  for  Virgil's  poetry  may 
be  presumed  from  the  dedication  of  Gomutus's  treatise  on  that 
subject  to  him,  but  he  soon  deserted  literature  for  public  life,  in 
which  (68  A.D.)  he  attained  the  highest  success  by  being  nomi- 
nated consul  He  had  been  a  personal  friend  of  Vitellius  and  of 
Nero ;  but  now,  satisfied  with  his  achievements,  he  settied  down 
on  his  estates!,  and  composed  his  poem  on  the  Punic  Wars  in 
sixteen  books.  Most  of  the  information  we  possess  about  him  is 
gathered  from  the  letter^  in  which  Pliny  narrates  his  deatL  We 
translate  the  most  striking  passages  for  the  reader's  benefit 

*'  I  have  inrt  heard  that  Siliaa  has  doaed  his  life  in  his  Neapolitan  villa  by 
voluntary  abstinence.  The  cause  of  his  preferring  to  die  was  ill-health.  He 
suffered  from  an  incurable  tumour,  the  trouble  arising  from  which  deter- 
mined him  with  singular  resolution  to  seek  death  as  a  relief.  His  whole  life 
had  been  unvaryingly  fortunate,  except  that  he  had  lost  the  younger  of  his  two 
sons.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  lived  to  see  his  elder  and  more  promising 
son  succeed  in  life  and  obhiin  the  consulship.  He  had  injured  his  reputation 
under  Nera  It  was  believed  he  had  acted  as  an  informer.  But  after- 
wards, while  eigoving  Vitellius's  friendship,  he  had  conducted  himself  with 
courtesy  and  prudence.  He  had  gained  nnidk  oedit  by  his  proconsnlship 
in  Asia,  and  nad  since  by  an  honourable  leivore  wiped  out  tne  blot  which 
stained  the  activity  of  his  former  years.  He  ranked  among  the  first  men  in 
the  state,  but  he  neither  retained  power  nor  ezdted  envy.  He  was  saluted, 
courted  ;  he  received  levees  often  m  his  bed,  always  in  his  chamber,  which 
was  crowded  with  visitors,  who  came  attracted  by  no  considerations  of  his 
fortune.  When  not  occupied  with  writing,  he  passed  hia  days  in  learned 
discourse.  His  poems  evince  more  diligence  thw  talent :  he  now  and  then 
by  reciting  challenged  aien's  opinions  upon  them.  Latterly,  owing  to  ad- 
vancing years,  he  retired  from  Rome  and  remained  in  Campania,  nor  did 
even  the  aocesrion  of  a  new  emperor  draw  him  forth.  To  allow  this  in- 
activity was  most  liberal  on  the  emperor's  part,  to  have  the  courage  to 
accept  it  was  equally  honourable  to  Silius.  He  was  a  virtuoso,  and  was  even 
blamed  for  his  propensities  for  collecting.  He  owned  several  country-houses 
in  the  same  district,  and  was  always  so  taken  with  each  new  house  he  pur- 
chased as  to  neglect  the  old  for  it.  All  of  them  were  well  stocked  with 
books,  statues,  and  busts  ofgreat  men.  These  last  ha  not  only  treasund  but 
revered,  above  all,  that  of  'Vugil,  whose  birtiuLay  he  kept  mors  religiously 
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tlum  hifl  own.  He  preferred  celebratmg  it  at  Kaples,  where  he  Tisited  the 
poet's  tomb  as  If  it  had  been  a  temple.  Amid  such  complete  tranquillity  he 
passed  his  seventy-fifth  year,  not  exactly  vreak  in  body,  but  delicate." 

To  this  notice  of  Pliny's  we  miglit  add  seyeial  by  Martial; 
but  as  these  lef er  to  the  same  facts,  adding  beside  only  fulsome 
praises  of  the  wealthy  and  dignified  litterateur,  they  need  not  be 
quoted  here.  Quintilian  does  not  mention  him.  But  his  silence 
is  no  token  of  disrespect ;  it  is  merely  an  indication  that  Silius 
was  still  alive  when  the  great  critic  wrote. 

There  is  little  that  calls  for  remark  in  his  long  and  tedious 
work.  He  is  a  poet  only  by  memory.  Timid  and  nerveless,  he 
lacks  alike  the  vigorous  beauties  of  the  earlier  school,  and  the 
vigorous  faults  of  the  later.  He  pieces  together  in  the  straggling 
mosaic  of  his  poem  hemistichs  from  his  contemporaries,  fragments 
from  livy,  words,  thoughts,  epithets,  and  rhythms  from  Virgil ; 
and  he  elaborates  the  whole  with  a  pre-Haphaelite  fidelity  to 
details  which  completely  destroys  whatever  unity  the  subject 
suggested. 

This  subject  is  not  in  itself  a  bad  one,  but  the  treatment  he 
applies  to  it  is  unreal  and  insipid  in  the  highest  degree.  He 
cannot  perceive,  for  instance,  that  the  divine  interventions  which 
are  adnussible  in  the  quarrel  of  Aeneas  and  Tumus  are  ludicrous 
when  imported  into  the  struggle  between  Scipio  and  HannibaL 
And  this  inconsistency  is  the  more  glaring,  since  his  extreme 
historical  accuracy  (an  accuracy  so  strict  as  to  make  Niebuhr 
declare  a  knowledge  of  him  indispensable  to  the  student  of  the 
Punic  Wars)  gives  to  his  chronicle  a  prosaic  literabiess  from  which 
nothing  is  more  alien  than  the  caprices  of  an  imaginary  pantheon. 
Who  can  help  resenting  the  unreality,  when  at  Saguntum  Jupiter 
guides  an  arrow  into  Hannibal's  body,  which  Juno  immediately 
withdraws  ?  ^  or  when,  at  Cannae,  Aeolus  yields  to  the  prayer  of 
Juno  and  blinds  the  Eomans  by  a  whirlwind  of  dusti '  These 
are  two  out  of  innumerable  similar  instances.  Amid  such  in- 
congruities it  is  no  wonder  if  the  heroes  themselves  lose  all  body 
and  consistency,  so  that  Scipio  turns  into  a  kind  of  Paladin,  and 
Hannibal  into  a  monster  of  cruelty,  whom  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  devouring  children.  Silius  in  poetry  represents,  on 
a  reduced  scale,  the  same  reactionary  sentiments  that  in  prose 
animated  Quintilian.  So  far  he  is  to  be  commended.  But  &  we 
must  choose  a  companion  among  the  Flavian  poets,  let  it  be 
Statins  with  all  Ins  faults,  rather  than  this  correct,  only  because 
completely  talentless,  compiler. 

1  Pun.  L  535.  >iz.  491. 
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To  him  let  us  now  turn.  With  filial  pride  he  attributes  his 
eminence  to  the  example  and  instruction  of  his  father,  P.  PAPmins 
Stattos,  who  was,  if  we  may  belieye  his  son,  a  distingaished  and 
extremely  successful  poei^  He  was  bom  either  at  Naples  or  at 
8elle;  and  the  doubt  hanging  over  this  point  neither  the  father  nor 
the  son  had  any  desire  to  dear  up ;  for  did  not  the  same  ambiguity 
attach  to  the  birthplace  of  Homer  f  At  any  rate  he  established 
himself  at  Naples  as  a  young  man,  and  opened  a  school  for 
rhetoric  and  poetry,  engaging  in  the  quinquennial  contests  him- 
self and  training. his  pupils  to  do  the  same.  It  is  not  certain 
that  he  ever  settled  at  Home ;  his  modest  ambition  seems  to  haye 
been  content  with  provincial  celebrity.  What  the  subjects  of  his 
prize  poetry  were  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  we  know 
that  he  wrote  a  short  epic  on  the  wars  between  Vespasian  and 
Yitellius  and  contemplated  writing  another  on  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius.  His  more  celebrated  son,  P.  Papinius  Statius  the 
younger,  was  bom  at  Naples  61  A.D.,  and  before  his  father's  death 
had  carried  off  the  victory  in  the  Neapolitan  poetical  games  by  a 
poem  in  honour  of-  Ceres.^  Shortly  after  this  he  returned  to 
Eome,  where  it  is  probable  he  had  been  educated  as  a  boy,  and 
in  his  twenty-first  year  married  a  young  widow  named  Claudia 
(whose  former  husband  seems  to  have  been  a  singer  or  harpist),^ 
and  their  mutual  attachment  is  a  pleasing  testimony  to  the  poef  s 
goodness  of  hearty  a  quality  which  the  habitual  exaggeration  of 
his  manner  ineffectually  tries  to  conceal 

Domitian  had  instituted  a  yearly  poetical  contest  at  the  Quin- 
quatria,  in  honour  of  Minerva,  held  on  the  Alban  Mount  Statius 
was  fortunate  enough  on  three  separate  occasions  to  win  the  prize, 
his  subject  being  in  each  case  the  praises  of  Domitian  himself.^ 
But  at  the  great  quinquennial  Capitoline  contest,  in  which  ap- 
parently the  subject  waa  the  praises  of  Jupiter,^  Statius  was  not 
equally  successful^  This  defeat^  which  he  bewails  in  more  than 
one  passage,  was  a  disappointment  he  never  quite  overcame, 
though  some  critics  have  inferred  from  another  passage  ^  that  on 
a  subsequent  occasion  he  came  off  victor;  but  this  cannot  be 
proved® 

Statius  had  something  of  the  tme  poet  in  him.  He  had  the 
love  of  nature  and  of  tiiose  **  cheap  pleasures "  of  which  Hume 

^  See  Silv.  Y.  iiL  pauim.    Thia  poem  1b  a  good  instance  of  an  epicediort, 

•  lb.  II.  it.  e.  »  lb.  III.  v.  52. 

*  lb.  III.  V.  28  ;  cf.  IV.  ii  66.  »  Quint  III.  vii.  4. 

•  lb.  III.  V.  81.  '  Silv.  IV.  ii.  65. 

*  For  a  brilliant  and  interesting  essay  on  the  two  StatiL  the  reader  ia  re« 
feired  to  Kiaard,  FoiUs  de  la  D^ad&M^  vol  I.  p.  808. 
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writes,  the  pleasures  of  flowers,  birds,  trees,  fresh  air,  a  country 
landscape,  a  blue  sky.  These  could  not  be  had  at  Borne  for  aU 
the  favours  of  the  emperor.  .  Statins  pined  for  a  simpler  life. 
He  wished  also  to  provide  for  his  step-daughter,  whom  he  dearly 
loved,  and  whose  engaging  beauty  while  occupied  in  reciting  her 
father's .  poems,  or  singing  them  to  the  music  of  the  harp,  he 
finely  describes.  Perhaps  at  Naples  a  husband  could  be  found 
for  her)  So  to  Naples  he  went^  and  there  in  quiet  retirement 
passed  the  short  remainder  of  his  days,  finishing  his  aptu  magnum 
the  Thebaid,  and  writing  the  fragment  that  i^mains  of  his  still 
more  ambitious  AcMUeid.  The  year  of  his  death  is  not  certain, 
but  it  may  be  placed  with  some  probability  in  98  a.d. 

Statins  was  not  merely  a  bnlhant  poet  He  was  a  still  more 
bnlliant  improvisator.  Often  he  would  pour  forth  to  enthu- 
siastic listeners,  as  Ovid  had  done  before  him, 

*'  His  profnse  strains  of  Trnpiemeditated  art** 

Lnprovisation  had  long  been  cultivated  among  the  Greeks.  We 
know  from  Cicero's  oration  on  behalf  of  Archias  that  it  was  no 
rare  accomplishment  among  the  wits  of  that  nation.  And  it  was 
not  unknown  among  the  Bomans,  though  with  them  also  it  was 
more  commonly  exercised  in  Greek  than  in  Latin.  The  techni- 
calities of  versification  had,  since  Ovid,  ceased  to  involve  any 
labour.  Not  an  aspirant  of  any  ambition  but  was  familiar  with 
every  page  of  the  Gradtis  ad  Pamaseum,  and  could  lay  it  under 
contribution  at  a  moment's  notice.  Hence  to  write  fluent  verses 
was  no  merit  at  all;  to  write  epigrammatic  verses  was  worth 
doing ;  but  to  extemporize  a  poem  of  &om  one  to  two  hundred  lines^ 
of  which  every  line  should  display  a  neat  turn  or  a  hon  maty  this 
was  the  most  deeply  coveted  gift  of  all ;  and  it  was  the  possession 
of  this  gift  in  its  most  seductive  form  that  gave  Statins  unques- 
tioned, tiiough  not  unenviedf  pre-eminence  among  the  heaiux  esprita 
of  his  day.  His  Silvae,  which  are  trifles,  but  very  charming  ones, 
were  most  of  them  written  within  twenty-four  hours  after  their 
sabjects  had  been  suggested  to  him.  Their  elegant  polish  is 
undeniable ;  the  worst  feature  about  them  ia  the  base  complais- 
ance with  which  this  versatile  flatterer  wrote  to  order,  without 
asking  any  questions,  whatever  the  eunuchs,  pleasure-purveyors, 
or  freedmen  of  the  emperor  desired.  They  are  full  of  interest  also 
as  throwing  light  on  the  manners  and  fashions  of  the  time  and 
disclosing  the  frivolities  which  in  the  minds  of  all  the  members  of 
the  court  had  quite  put  out  of  sight  the  serious  objects  of  life. 
They  contain  many  notices'  of  the  poet  and  his  friends,  and  we 
learn  that  when  they  were  composed  he  was  at  work  on  the 
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Thehaid.  He  excuses  these  short  jeux  ^esprit  by  alleghig  the 
example  of  Homer's  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice  and  Virgil's 
Ctdex,  ^^  I  hardly  know/'  he  say^  **  of  one  iUustrions  poet  who 
has  not  prefaced  his  nobler  triumphs  of  song  by  some  prelude  in  a 
lighter  strain."  ^  The  short  prose  introductions  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  poems  that  compose  each  book  are  well  worth  reading. 
The  first  book  is  addressed  to  his  friend  Arbuntius  Stella,  who 
was,  if  we  may  believe  Statins  and  Martial,  himself  no  mean 
poe^  and  in  his  little  Cotumbct^  an  ode  addreiised  to  his  mistress's 
dove,  rivalled,  if  he  did  not  surpass,  the  famous  "  sparrow-poem  " 
of  Catullus.  He  wrote  also  several  other  love  poems,  and  per- 
haps essayed  a  heroic  flight  in  celebrating  the  Sarmatian  victories 
of  Domitian.^ 

The  SUvcte  were  for  the  most  part  read  or  recited  in  public. 
We  saw  in  a  former  chapter^  that  Asinius  PoUio  first  introduced 
these  readings.  His  object  in  doing  so  is  uncertain.  It  may 
have  been  to  solace  himself  for  the  loss  of  a  political  career,  or  it 
may  have  been  a  device  for  ascertaining  the  value  of  new  works 
before  granting  them  a  place  in  his  public  library.  The  recita- 
tions thus  served  the  purpose  of  the  modem  reviews.  They 
affixed  to  each  new  work  the  critic's  verdict,  and  assigned  to  it 
its  place  among  the  list  of  candidates  for  fame.  No  sooner  was 
the  practice  introduced  than  it  became  popular.  Horace  already 
complains  of  it^  and  declares  that  he  will  not  indulge  it :  ^ 

*'  Non  recito  <miqtiam  nisi  amids,  idque  eoactos^ 
"Son  nbiviB  ooramve  qnilmslibet." 

He  with  greater  wisdom  read  his  poems  to  some  single  friend  whose 
judgment  and  candour  he  could  trus^^some  Quinctilius  Varus, 
or  Maecius  Tarpa — ^and  he  advised  his  friends  the  Pisos  to  do  the 
same ;  but  his  advice  was  little  heeded.  Even  during  his  lifetime 
the  vain  thirst  for  applause  tempted  many  an  author  to  submit 
his  compositions  to  the  hasty  judgment  of  a  fashionable  assembly, 
and  (fond  hope !)  to  promise  himself  an  immortality  proportioned 
to  their  compliments.  Ovid's  muse  drew  her  fullest  inspiration 
from  the  excitements  of  the  hall,  and  the  poet  bitterly  complains 
in  exile  that  now  this  stimulus  to  effort  is  withdrawn  he  has  lost 
the  power  and  even  the  desire  to  write,*  Nor  was  it  only  poetry 
that  was  thus  criticised;  grave  historians  read  their  works  before 
publishing  them,  and  it  is  related  of  Claudius  that  on  hearing  the 
thunders  of  applause  which  were  bestowed  on  the  recitations  of 

^  The  fifth  book  is  unfinished.  Probably  he  did  not  care  to  recur  to  it 
after  leaving  Borne, 

s  Sily.  I.  ii  96.  *  Book  II.  purt  II.  eh.  i 

*  Sat.  I.  iv.  78.  »  Pont.  IV.  iL  84;  Trist  III.  xiv.  89. 
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ServilinB  Nonianus,  he  enteied  the  building  and  seated  himself 
uninyited  among  the  enthusiastic  listeneis.  Under  Nero,  the 
readings,  which  had  hitherto  heen  a  custom,  became  a  law,  that  is, 
were  upheld  by  legal  no  less  than  sodal  obligations.  The  same  is 
true  of  Domitian's  reign.  This  ill-educated  prince  wished  to  feign 
an  interest  in  literature,  the  more  so,  since  Nero,  whom  he  imitated, 
had  really  been  its  eager  votary.  Accordingly,  he  patronised  the 
readings  of  the  principal  poets,  and  aboye  all,  of  Statins.  This  was 
the  golden  time  of  recitations,  or  ostentatUmeay  as  they  now  with 
sarcastic  justice  began  to  be  called,  and  Statins  was  their  chief 
hero.  As  Juvenal  teUs  us,  he  made  the  whole  dty  glad  when  he 
promised  a  day.^  His  recitations  were  often  held  at  the  houses  of 
his  great  friends,  men  like  Abascantius  or  Glabrio,  adventurers  of 
yesterday,  who  had  come  to  Eome  with  *'  chalked  f eet^"  and  now 
had  been  raised  by  Caesar  to  a  height  whence  they  looked  with 
scorn  upon  the  scattered  relics  of  nobility.  It  is  these  men  that 
Statins  so  adroitly  flatters ;  it  is  to  them  Ihat  he  looks  for  counte- 
nance, for  patronage,  for  more  substantial  rewards;  and  yet  so 
wretched  is  the  recompense  even  of  the  highest  popularity,  that 
Statins  would  have  to  beg  his  bread  if  he  did  not  find  a  better 
employer  in  the  actor  and  manager,  Pans,  who  pays  him  hand- 
somely for  the  tragedies  that  at  each  successive  exhaustion  of  his 
exchequer  he  is  fain  to  write  for  the  taste  of  a  corrupt  mob.'  But 
at  last  Statins  began  to  see  the  folly  of  all  this.  He  grew  tired  of 
hiring  himself  out  to  amuse,  of  practising  the  affectation  of  a 
modesty,  an  inspiration,  an  emotion  he  did  not  feel,  of  hearing  the 
false  plaudits  of  rivals  who  he  knew  carped  at  his  verses  in  his 
absence  and  libelled  his  dmracter,  of  running  hither  and  thither 
over  Parnassus  dragging  his  poor  muse  at  the  heels  of  some  selfish 
f  reedman ;  he  was  man  enough  and  poet  enough  to  wish  to  write 
something  that  would  live,  and  so  he  left  Eome  to  con  over  his 
mythological  erudition  amid  a  less  exciting  environment,  and  woo 
the  genius  of  poesy  where  its  last  great  master  had  been  laid  to 
rest 

After  Statins  had  left  Bome,  the  popularity  of  the  recitations 
gradually  decreased.  No  poet  of  equal  attractiveness  was  left  to 
hold  them.  So  the  ennui  and  disgust^  which  had  perhaps  long 
been  smothered,  now  burst  forth.  Many  people  refused  to  attend 
altogether.  They  sent  their  servants,  parasites,  or  hired  applauders, 
while  they  themselves  strolled  in  the  public  squares  or  spent  the 
hours  in  the  bath,  and  only  lounged  into  the  room  at  the  close  of  the 
performance.     Their  indifference  at  last  rejected  all  disguise; 

^  Lactam  fecit  cum  Statins  Urbem  Promisitqiie  diem.  Jay.  ylL  86. 
*  Esnrit  intaetam  ParicU  xdai  vendit  Agaven,  Jay.  lb. 
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abstince  became  the  lule.  Even  Tngan's  assiduous  attendance  could 
hardly  biing  a  scanty  and  listless  concourse  to  the  once  crowded 
halls.  Pliny  the  younger,  who  was  a  finished  reciter,  grieyously 
complains  of  the  incivility  shown  to  deserving  poets.  Instead  of 
the  loud  cries,  the  uneasy  motions  that  had  attested  the  excitement 
of  the  hearers,  nothing  is  heard  but  yawns  or  shuffling  of  the  feet; 
a  dead  silence  prevails.  Even  Pliny's  gay  spirits  and  cheerful 
vanity  were  not  proof  against  such  a  reception.  The  *' little 
grumblings  "  (indignaiiunmlae),  of  which  his  letters  are  full,  attest 
how  sorely  he  felt  the  decline  of  a  fashion  in  which  he  was  so 
eminently  fitted  to  exed.  And  if  a  wealthy  noble  patronised  by 
the  emperor  thus  complains,  how  intolerable  must  have  been  the 
disappointment  to  the  poet  whose  bread  depended  on  his  verses, 
the  poet  depicted  by  Juvenal,  to  whom  the  patron  graciously  lends 
a  house,  ricketty  and  barred  up,  lying  at  a  distance  from  town,  and 
lays  on  him  the  ruinous  expense  of  carriage  for  benches  and  stalls, 
which  after  all  are  only  half-filled  1 

The  frenzy  of  public  readings,  then,  was  over;  but  Statins  had 
learned  his  style  in  liieir  midst,  and  country  retirement  could  not 
change  it.  llie  whole  of  his  brilliant  epic  savours  of  the  lecture 
room.  The  verbal  conceits,  the  florid  ornament^  the  sparkling  but 
quite  untranslatable  epigrams  which  enliven  every  description  and 
give  point  to  every  speech,  need  only  be  noted  in  passing ;  for  no 
reader  of  a  single  book  of  the  Thebcdd  can  fail  to  mark  fiiemu 

This  poem,  which  is  admitted  by  Merivale  to  be  faultless  in  epic 
execution,  and  has  been  glorified  by  the  admiration  of  Dante, 
occupied  the  author  twelve  years  in  the  composing,^  probably  from 
80  to  92  A.D.  Its  elaborate  finish  bears  testimony  to  the  labour 
expended  on  it  Had  Statius  been  content  with  trifles  such  as  are 
sketched  in  the  SUvae  he  might  have  been  to  this  day  a  favourite 
and  widely-read  poet.  As  it  is,  the  minute  beauties  of  his  epic  lie 
buried  in  such  a  wilderness  of  unattractive  learning  and  second- 
hand mythological  reminiscence,  that  few  care  to  seek  them  out 
His  mastery  over  the  epic  machinery  is  complete;  but  he  fails  not 
oidy  in  the  ardour  of  the  bard,  but  in  the  vigour  of  the  mere 
narrator.  His  action  drags  heavily  through  the  first  ten  books, 
and  then  is  summarily  finished  in  the  last  two,  the  accession  of 
Creon  after  Oedipus's  exile,  his  prohibition  to  bury  Polynices,  the 
interference  of  Theseus,  and  the  death  of  Creon  being  all  dismissed 
in  fifteen  hundred  lines. 

The  two  most  striking  features  in  the  poem  are  the  descriptions 
of  battles  and  the  similes.    The  former  are  greatly  superior  to  those 

^  Bia  Mnoa  vigikUa  per  annoa,  Theb.  zii.  811. 
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of  Lucan  or  Silins.  They  baye  not  the  hideous  oomhinatioii  of 
honors  of  the  one,  nor  the  shadowy  unreality  of  the  other. 
Thongh  hatched  in  ^e  closet  and  not  on  the  hattle-fieldf  a  defect 
they  share  -with  all  poets  from  Virgil  downwards,  they  have 
sufficient  verisimilitude  to  interest^  and  not  sufficient  reality  to 
shock  us.  The  similes  merit  still  higher  pndse.  The  genius  of 
Latin  poetry  was  fast  tending  towaids  the  epigram,  and  these 
similes  are  strictly  epigrammaMc  The  artificial  brevity  which 
suggests  many  different  lines  of  reminiscence  at  the  same  time  is 
esdbibited  witibi  marked  success.  As  the  simile  was  so  assiduously 
cultivated  by  the  Latin  epicists  and  forms  a  distinctive  feature  of 
their  style,  we  shaU  give  in  the  appendix  to  this  chapter  a  com- 
parative table  of  the  more  important  similes  of  the  three  chief  epic 
poets.  At  present  we  shall  quote  only  two  from  the  Thdmd^ 
both  admirable  in  their  way,  and  each  exemplifying  one  of  Statius's 
prominent  faults  or  virtues.  The  first  compares  an  army  following 
its  general  across  a  river  to  a  herd  of  cattle  following  the  leading 
buU:i 

"  Ac  Telut  ignotmn  si  qtumdo  armenta  per  amnem 
Pastor  agity  stat  triste  pecn%  prooul  altera  tellas' 
Onmibos,  et  laU  medivs  tinuyr :  ast  ubi  ductor 
Taams  init  fecitque  vadam,  tano  mollior  unda. 
Tunc  factles  saltas,  yisaeqne  aooedere  ripae." 

This  is  elegant  in  style  but  fall  of  ambiguities,  if  not  experi- 
ments, in  language.  The  words  in  italics  are  an  exaggerated 
imitation  of  a  mode  of  expression  to  which  Yirgil  is  prone,  t.6.,a 
psychological  indication  of  an  effect  made  to  stand  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  thing.  Then  as  to  the  three  forced  expressions  of  the 
last  two  lines — to  say  nothing  <^  fecit  vadumy  which  may  be  a 
pastoral  term,  as  we  say  made  the  ford^  i.e.  siaruek  it — ^we  have 
the  epithet  moUior^  which,  here  again  in  caricature  of  Virgil, 
mixes  feeling  with  description,  used  for  facUior  in  the  sense  of 
*^  kinder,"  ^'  more  obliging"  (for  he  can  hardly  mean  that  it  feels 
softer) ;  faciles  salttis,  either  the  ^  leap  across  seems  easier,"  or 
perhaps  **  the  woods  on  the  other  side  look  less  frowning ;"  while 
to  add  to  the  hyperbole,  **the  bank  appears  td'come  near  and  meet 
them."  Three  subtle  c(»nbinations  are  thus  expended  where 
Virgil  would  have  used  one  simple  one. 

IDie  next  simile  exemplifies  the  use  of  hyperbole  at  its  happiest, 
an  ornament^  by  the  way,  to  which  Statins  is  specially  prone.  It 
is  a  very  short  one.'  It  compares  an  infant  to  the  babe  Apollo 
crawling  on  the  shore  of  Deloe : 

^  Theb.  TiL  485,  quoted  by  Niaard.  *  **The  land  on  the  other  side." 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  an  article  on  the  later  Soman  epos  by  Ckinlng- 
too,  Posthuimaui  Workt,  voL  i.  p.  848.    The  passage  is  Theb.  iv.  796. 
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'*  Talis  per  litbra  reptoDB 
Improbns  Ortygiae  latas  indinabat  Apollo." 

This  is  delightfoL  The  mischieyous  little  god  crawls  near  the 
edge  of  the  island,  and  by  his  divine  weight  nearly  oyertums  it ! 
We  should  observe  the  gross  materialism  of  idea  which  xmderlies 
this  pretty  picture.  Not  one  of  the  Boman  poets  is  free  from  this 
taint  To  take  a  well-known  instance  from  Virgil ;  when  Aeneas 
gets  into  Charon's  boat 

*'  Oemmt  sub  pondeie  evxnba 
Sntilis  et  maltain  aooepit  rimosa  paludem."  ^ 

The  effect  of  the  "Ingens  Aeneas"  bursting  Charon's  crazy  skiff  is 

decidedly  grotesque.    Lacan  has  not  failed  to  seize  and  exaggerate 

this  peculiarity.     To  repeat  the  example  we  have  ahraady  noticed 

in  the  first  book,^  when  asking  Nero  which  part  of  heaven  he  is 

selecting  for  his  abode,  he  prays  him  not  to  choose  one  far  removed 

from  the  centre,  lest  his  vast  weight  should  disturb  the  balance  of 

the  univecse  i 

"  Aetheris  immenei  paitem  si  piesseris  UDam 
Sentiet  axis  onus.'* 

Statins,  as  we  have  seen,  adds  the  one  element  that  was  wanting, 

namely  the  abstraction  of  the  heroic  altogether ;  nevertheless,  in 

small  effects  of  this  kind,  he  must  be  pronounced  superior  to  both 

Yirgil  and  Lucan. 

"[Die  AchiUeis  is  a  mere  fragment,  no  doubt  left  as  such  owing 

to  the  author's  early  death.     The  design,  of  which  it  was  the  first 

instalment^  was  even  more  ambitious  than  that  of  the  Thehaid. 

It  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  all  the 

legends  of  which  Achilles  was  the  hero,  excepting  those  which 

form  the  subject  of  the  Hiad,    Its  style  shows  a  slight  advance  on 

that  of  the  earlier  poem;  it  is  equally  long-winded,  but   less 

bombastic,  and  consequently  somewhat  more  natural     In  one  or 

two  passages  Statins^  promises  Domitian  an  epic  celebrating  his 

deeds,  but  probably  he  never  had  any  serious  intention  of  fulfilling 

his  word.    Statius  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  merits,  especially 

when  he  compared  himself  with  the  poet  fraternity  of  lus  day ; 

but  his  careful  study  of  Homer  and  Yiigii  had  shown  him  that 

there  was  a  domain  into  which  he  eould  not  enter,  and  so  even 

while  vaunting  his  claims  to  inunortality,  he  is  carofoi  not  to 

aspire  to  be  ranked  with  the  poet  of  the  Aeneid  :* 

**  Neo  ta  divinam  Aeneida  tenta : 
Sed  longe  sequsre  et  vestigia  semper  adora." 

Valerius  Martialis  was  bom  at  Bilbilis,  in  Hispania  Tarra 

^  Aen.  vi.  418.  '  Phars.  i.  66. 

*  Theb.  L  17  ;  Acb.  i.  19.  «  Theb.  xii.  816. 
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conensis  (March  1,  43  A.D.)y  aad  retained  through  life  an  affeo* 
tionate  admiiation  for  the  place  of  his  birth,  which  he  celebrates 
in  numerous  poems.^  At  twenty-two'  years  of  age  he  came  to 
Borne,  Nero  being  then  on  the  throne.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  known  to  that  emperor,  but  rose  into  great  favour  with 
Titus,  which  was  continued  under  Domitian,  who  conferred  on 
him  the  Jm  trium  liberorum^  and  the  tribunate,  together  with 
the  rank  of  a  Eoman  knight,^  and  a  pension  from  ^e  imperial 
treasury,^  probably  attached  to  the  position  of  court  poet  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  truth  as  to  his  circumstances.  The  facts 
above  mentioned,  as  well  as  his  possession  of  a  house  in  the  city 
and  a  villa  at  Nomentum,^  would  point  to  an  easy  competence ; 
on  the  other  hand  the  poet's  continual  complaints  of  poverty  ^  prove 
that  he  was  either  less  wealthy  than  his  titles  suggest,  or  else  that 
he  was  hard  to  satisfy.  On  the  accession  of  Tngan  he  seems  to 
have  left  Bome  for  Spain,  it  is  said  because  the  emperor  refused 
to  recognise  his  genius ;  but  as  he  had  been  a  prominent  author 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  it  is  likely  that  his  character,  not  his 
talent^  was  what  Tngan  looked  coldly  on.  A  poet  who  had  prosti- 
tuted his  pen  in  a  way  unexampled  even  among  the  needy  and 
immoral  pickers-up  of  chance  crumbs  that  crowded  the  avenues  of 
the  palace,  could  hardly  be  acceptable  to  a  prince  of  manly  char- 
acter. At  the  same  time  there  is  this  excuse  for  MartisJ,  that 
he  did  not  belong  to  the  old  families  of  Home.  He  and  such  as 
he  owed  everything  to  the  emperor's  bounty,  and  if  the  emperor 
desired  flattery  in  return,  it  cost  them  little  pains  and  still  less  loss 
of  self-respect  to  give  it  Politics  had  become  entirely  a  system  of 
palace  intrigue.  Only  when  the  army  intervened  was  any  general 
interest  awakened.  The  supremacy  of  the  emperor's  person  was 
the  one  great  fact,  rapidly  becoming  a  great  inherited  idea,  which 
formed  the  point  of  union  among  the  <£verse  non-political  classes, 
and  gave  the  poets  their  chief  theme  of  inspiration.  It  mattered 
not  to  them  whether  their  lord  was  good  or  bad.  It  is  weU- 
known  that  the  people  liked  Domitian,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
firmness  of  the  senate  that  he  was  prevented  from  being  formally 
proclaimed  as  a  god.  Martial  does  not  pretend  to  be  above  the 
level  of  conduct  which  he  saw  practised  by  emperor  and  people 
alike.     Without  strength  of  character,  without  independence  of 

1  As  L  49,  8 ;  iy.  55,  11,  ftc 

'  In  X.  24,  4,  he  tells  us  he  is  fifty-six ;  in  x.  104,  9,  written  at  Rome,  he 
says  he  has  been  away  from  Bilbilis  S4  years.  In  zii.  81,  7,  he  says  his 
entire  absence  lasted  85  years.     Now  this  was  written  in  100  a.d. 

»  iii.  94.  *  ▼.  13.  •  Niaaid,  p.  887. 

•  vii.  8G.  '  i.  77,  &c 
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thonglit,  both  of  which  indeed  were  almost  extinct  at  this  epoch, 
Mb  one  object  was  to  ingratiate  himself  with  those  who  could  fill 
his  pnise.  Hence  the  indifference  he  shows  to  the  vices  of  Neio. 
Juvenal,  Tacitus,  and  Pliny  use  a  very  different  language.  But 
then  they  represented  the  old-fashioned  ideas  of  Eoma  Martial, 
indeed,  alludcs  to  Nero  as  a  well-known  type  of  crime :  ^ 

"  Quid  Nerone  peins  ? 
Quid  thermis  meUm  NeronianiB  f 

bat  he  has  no  real  passion.  The  only  thing  he  really  hates  him 
for  is  his  having  shun  Lucan.^ 

Martial,  then,  is  much  on  a  level  with  the  society  in  which  he 
finds  himself;  the  society,  that  is,  of  those  veiy  freedmen, 
favourites,  actors,  dancers,  and  needy  bards,  that  Juvenal  has 
made  the  objects  of  his  satire.  And  therefore  we  cannot  expect 
him  to  rise  into  lofty  enthusiasm  or  pure  views  of  conduct  His 
poems  are  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  those  of  Juvenal ;  for  per- 
haps, if  we  did  not  possess  Martial,  we  might  fancy  that  the 
former's  sardonic  bitterness  had  oveiM^oloured  his  picture.  As  it 
is,  these  two  friends  illustrate  and  confirm  each  other's  state- 
ments. 

Little  as  his  conduct  agrees  with  the  respectability  of  a  married 
man,  Martial  was  married  twice.  His  firat  wife  was  Cleopatra,^ 
of  whose  morose  temper  he  complains,^  and  from  whom  he  was 
divorced^  soon  after  obtaining  the  Jus  trium  Uberorum,  His 
second  was  Marcella,  whom  he  married  after  his  return  to  Spain.^ 
Of  her  he  speal^B  with  respect  and  even  admiration.^  It  is  pos- 
sible that  his  town  house  and  country  estate  were  part  of  his  first 
wife's  dowry,  so  that  on  his  divorce  they  reverted  to  her  family; 
this  would  account  for  the  otherwise  inexplicable  poverty  in 
which  he  so  often  declares  himself  to  be  plunged.  While  at 
Bome  he  had  many  patrons.  Besides  Domitian,  he  numbered 
SiLius  Italicus,  Pliny,  SteUa  the  friend  of  Statins,  Eegulus  the 
famous  pleader,  Part^enius,  Crispinus,  and  Glabrio,  among  his 
influential  friends.  It  is  curious  that  he  never  mentions  Statins. 
The  most  probable  reason  for  his  silence  is  the  old  one,  given  by 
Hesiod,  but  not  yet  obsolete : 

He  and  Statins  were  indisputably  the  chief  poets  of  the  day.  One 
or  other  must  hold  the  first  place.  We  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing how  this  quarrel,  if  quarrel  it  was,  arose.     Among  Martial's 

>  vli  84.  •  vii  21.  »  iv.  22.  *  ad.  104. 

*  ii.  92,  8.  •  So  it  is  inferred  from  xii  81.  '  xii  21. 
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other  friends  were  Quintilian,  Yalerina  Flaccus,  and  JuvenaL 
HiB  intiinacj  with  these  men,  two  of  whom  at  least  were  emi- 
nently respectable,  lends  some  snpport  to  his  own  statement^ 
advanced  to  palliate  the  impurity  of  his  verses : 

"Lasciya  est  nobis  pagina :  vita  proba  est** 

The  year  of  his  death  is  not  certain.  But  it  must  have  occurred 
soon  after  100  a.d.  PHny  in  his  grand  way  gives  an  obituary 
notice  of  him  in  one  of  his  letters,^  which,  interesting  as  all  hiis 
letters  are,  we  cannot  do  better  than  translate : 

"  I  hear  with  regret  that  Valerius  Martial  is  dead.  He  was  a  man  of 
talent,  acnteness,  and  spirit,  with  plenty  of  wit  and  gall,  and  as  sincere  as 
he  was  witty.  1  gave  him  a  parting  present  when  he  left  Rome,  which  was 
due  both  to  oor  friendsliip  and  to  some  verses  which  he  wrote  in  my  praise. 
It  was  an  ancestral  custom  of  ours  to  enrich  with  honours  or  money  those 
who  had  written  the  praises  of  individuals  or  cities,  but  among  other  noble 
and  seemly  customs  this  has  now  become  obsolete.  I  suppose  since  we 
have  ceased  to  do  thiiigs  worthy  of  laudation,  we  think  it  in  bad  taste  to 
receive  it." 

Pliny  then  quotes  the  verses,*  and  proceeds — 

**  Was  I  not  justified  in  parting  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  one  who 
wrote  so  prettily  of  me,  and  am  1  not  justified  now  in  mourning  his  loss  as  that 
of  an  intmiate  friend  t  What  he  could  he  gave  me ;  if  he  luid  had  more  he 
would  have  gladly  given  it.  And  yet  what  gift  can  be  greater  than  glory, 
praise,  and  immortality  ?  It  is  possible,  indeed,  as  I  think  I  hear  you  saying, 
that  his  poems  may  not  last  for  ever.  Nevertheless,  he  wrote  them  in  the 
belief  that  they  would." 

Martial  is  the  most  finished  master  of  the  epigram,  as  we  undeiu 
stand  it  Epigram  is  with  him  condensed  satire.  The  harmless 
plays  on  words,  sudden  surprises,  and  neat  turns  of  expression, 
which  had  satisfied  the  Greek  and  earlier  Latin  epigrammatists, 
were  by  no  means  stimulating  enough  for  the  blase  taste  of 
Martial's  day.  The  age  cried  for  poiTity  and  with  point  Martial 
supplies  it  to  the  full  extent  of  its  demand.  His  pungency  is 
sometimes  wonderful;  the  whole  flavour  of  many  a  sparkj^ng 
little  poem  is  pressed  into  one  envenomed  word,  like  the  scorpion's 
tail  whose  last  joint  is  a  sting.  The  marvel  is  that  with  that 
biting  pen  of  his  the  poet  could  find  so  many  warm  friends.  But 
the  truth  is,  he  was  far  more  than  a  mere  sharp-shooter  of  wit 
He  had  a  genuine  love  of  good  fellowship,  a  warm  if  not  a  con- 
stant heart,  and  that  happy  power  of  graceful  panegyric  which 
was  so  specially  Eoman  a  gift  Juvened,  indeed,  complains  that 
the  Greeks  were  hopelessly  above  his  countrymen  in  the  art  of 
praise.    But  this  is  not  an  opinion  in  which  we  can  agree.    Their 

^  ill.  21.  *  They  will  be  found  in  Epig.  x.  19. 
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fnlflome  adulation  may  indeed  have  been  moie  acceptable  to  tbd 
vulgar  objects  of  it  than  that  of  the  Eoman  panegyrist,  who,  even 
while  flattering,  could  not  shako  off  the  fetters  of  the  great  dialect 
in  which  ho  wrote ;  but  the  efforts  in  this  department  by  Cicero, 
Ovid,  Horace,  Phny,  and  Martial,  must  be  allowed  to  be  master- 
achievements  to  which  it  would  be  hard  to  find  an  equal  in  thd 
literature  of  any  other  nation. 

Martial  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  Eoman  authors.  Scared 
once  or  twice  does  he  relax  his  style  sufficiently  to  let  the  readei!" 
read  instead  of  spelling  through  his  poems.  When  he  does  this 
ho  is  elegant  and  pleasing.  The  epicedion  on  a  little  girl  who 
died  at  the  age  of  six,  is  a  lovely  gem  that  may  almost  bear  com- 
parison with  Catullus ;  but  then  it  is  spoilt  by  the  misplaceid  wit 
of  the  last  few  lines. ^  Few  indeed  are  the  poems  of  Martial  that 
are  natural  throughout.  His  constant  effort  to  be  terse,  to  con- 
dense description  into  allusion,  and  allusion  into  indication,  and  to 
indicate  as  many  allusions  as  possible  by  a  single  word,  compels  the 
reader  to  weigh  each  expression  with  scrupulous  care  lest  he  may 
lose  some  of  the  points  with  which  every  line  is  weighted ;  and 
yet  even  Martial  is  less  perfect  in  this  respect  than  JuvenaL  But 
then  the  shortness  of  his  pieces  takes  away  that  relief  which  a 
longer  satire  must  have,  not  only  for  its  author^s  s£^e,  but  for  pur- 
poses of  artistic  success.  He  must  have  read  Juvenal  with  care,  and 
sometimes  seems  to  give  a  decoction  of  his  satires.^  It  is  probable 
that  we  do  not  possess  all  Martial's  poems.  It  is  also  possible^ 
that  many  of  those  we  possess  under  his  name  are  not  by  hinu' 
The  list  embraces  one  book  of  Bpedtacvla^  celebrating  the  show^ 
in  which  emperor  and  people  took  such  delight ;  twelve  of  Ejpi- 
grarnSy  edited  separately,  and  partially  revised  for  each  edition ;  ^ 
two  of  Xenia  and  ApophoretOy  written  before  the  tenth  book  of 
Epigrams,  and  devoted  to  the  flattery  of  Domitian.  The  obsceni- 
ties which  defile  almost  every  book  make  it  dmppssible  to  read 
Martial  with  any  pleasure,  but  those  who  desire  to  make  his. 
acquaintance  will  find  Book  IV.  by  far  the  least  objectionable  in 
this  respect)  as  well  as  otherwise  more  interesting. 

At  this  time  Home  teemed  with  poets ;  as  Phny  in  one  of  hi» 
letters^  tells  us,  people  reckoned  the  year  by  the  abundance  of  its 
poetic  harvest  Turnus  seems  to  have  been  a  satirist  of  some 
note  ;^  among  others  he  satirised  the  poisoner  Locusta.  Scaevius 
Memob  was  a  tragedian;^  a  Hecuba^  a  Troades,  and  perhaps  a 
Hercules,  are  ascribed  to  him.     Yerginius  Eufus  wrote  erotic 

1  V.  37. 

'  See  esp.  ix.  4S,  as  compared  with  Jny.  ii.  1-SO, 
»  X  2  <  Ep.  i.  13.        «  Mart.  xi.  10.  «  Mart.  ix.  9. 
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poems,  and  an  epigram  of  his  is  quoted  by  Pliny.^  YESTBicnrs 
Spurinna  -v^as  a  lyricist^  and  had  been  consul  under  Domitdan ;  a 
£ne  account  of  him  is  given  by  Pliny.^  The  only  Eoman  poetess 
of  whom  we  possess  any  fragment,  belongs  to  this  epoch,  the  hi^- 
bom  lady  Sulpicia.  She  is  celebrated  by  Martial  for  her  chasto 
love-elegies,*  and  for  fidelity  to  her  husband  Calenus.  We  sua- 
pect)  however,  that  Martial  is  a  little  satiric  here.  For  tho 
epithets  bestowed  by  other  writers  on  Sulpicia  imply  wazmth^ 
not  to  say  wantonness  of  tone,  though  her  muse  seems  to  havo 
been  constant  to  its  legitimate  flame.  We  possess  about  seventy 
hexameters  bearing  the  title  Sidptciae  SatirOy  supposed  to  havo 
been  written  after  the  banishment  of  all  philosophers  by  Domi- 
tian  (94  A.D.).  It  is  a  dialogue  between  the  poetess  and  her 
muse :  she  excuses  herself  for  essaying  so  slight  a  subject  in  epic 
metre,  and  implies  that  she  is  more  at  home  in  lighter  rhythma. 
This  may  be  believed  when  we  find  that  she  makes  the  t  of  lambuB 
long !  However,  the  poem  is  corrupt^  and  the  readings  in  many 
parts  imcertain.  Teuffel  regards  it  as  a  forgery  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  following  Boot's  opinion.  It  is  full  of  harsh  construe- 
tions^  and  misplaced  epitliets,  but  on  the  other  hand  contains 
some  pretty  lines.  If  it  be  genuine,  itfi  boldness  is  remarkable. 
Great  numbers  of  other  poets  appear  in  the  pages  of  Martial, 
Statins,  and  Pliny,  but  they  need  not  be  named.  The  fact  that 
verse-writing  was  an  innocuous  way  of  spending  one's  leisure 
doubtless  drove  many  to  it  Godbus,  or  Cordus,^  was  the  author 
of  an  ambitious  epic,  the  Theseidy  composed  on  the  scale,  but 
without  the  wit^  of  the  TJiebaicL  The  stage,  too,  engaged  many 
writers.  Tragedy  and  comedy^  were  again  reviving,  though  their 
patrons  seem  to  have  preferred  recitation  to  acting ;  mimes  still 
flourished,  though  they  had  taken  the  form  of  pantomime.  We 
hear  of  celebrated  actors  of  them  in  Juvenal,  as  Paris,  Latinu,% 
and  Thymele. 

1  Ep.  ix.  19,  1.  2  Ep.  iii.  1.  »  x.  85, 1. 

*  £.g.  The  description  of  Domitian :  qui  res  Bomanas  impcrat  inter,  Aoit 
trdbe  aed  tcrgo  prolapsus  et  ingluvie  albus.  The  underlined  expression  is  an 
imitation  of  Aristophanes  Nub.  1275,  o^k  Mi  Zokov  kK)C  kic*  jfrov,  «.«.  kvh 
vovt  **  He  fell  not  from  a  beam,  but  from  a  donkey." 

'  Juv.  i.  2.  <^  lb.  3,  rwiiavmt  iile  togatas,  &o 
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(M  th$  Stmiks  of  Virgil,  Luean,  and  StoHut, 


The  Boman  epicists  bestowed  great 
^tkboration  on  their  similes,  and  as 
a  rale  imitated  them  from  a  certain 
limited  number  of  Greek  oriffibals. 
In  Yiigil  bat  a  few  are  origin^,  i,6,, 
taken  from  thin^  he  hi^  himself 
witnessed,  or  feelings  he  had  known. 
Lncan  is  less  imitative  in  form,  and 
he  first  nsed  with  any  freonency  the 
amile  founded  on  a  recollection  of 
fiome  well-known  passage  of  Greek 
literature  or  conception  of  Greek  art 
In  this  Statins  follows  him;  Uie 
simile  of  the  infant  Apollo  noticed 
in  this  chapter  is  a  good  instance. 

We  give  a  few  examples  of  the 

treatment  of  a  similar  subject  by  the 

three   poets.       We   first   take   the 

ciimile  of  a  storm,  described  by  Viigil 

in  the  first  Aeneid,  and  allvded  to  by 

the  other  two  poets  (Lncan  L  493): 

"  QtMlit  cnm  tnrbldiu  anster 
Bepnllt  e  Ubycis  immensum  Byrtibns  aequor 
3Proetaqae  veliferl  sonaernnt  ponders  mall, 
DesQit  in  flactns  deterta  pnppe  maflister 
NaTitaqne,  efc  nondnm  spana  compage  osr- 

inne 
Sam^ftaginan  tObi  quitque/acUJ" 

Here  we  have  no  great  elaboration, 

bat   a   good   point   at  the   finish. 

Statins  (Theb.  i.  370)  is  more  subtle 

t)at  more  commonplace : 

^  Ac  ydat  hiberno  deprennu  naTita  ponto, 
'Col  neqae  Temo  plger,  nee  amico  sldere 

monstrat 
Xana  vlaa,  medio  caeli  pelaglitna  tmnnltn 
Stat  ratlonls  inops;  lam  iamqne  antsaza 

mallgnls 
Expectat  snbmena  Tadla,  ant  yertiee  acnto 
l^umantea  tcopoloa  ereetae  incnnere  pto- 

rae." 

The  next  simile  is  that  of  a  shep- 

iierd  robbing  a  nest  of  wild  bees,     it 

occurs  in  yii*gil  and  Statins.    Yirgil*s 

description  is  (Aen.  xiL  587)— 

^  Inclntaa  nt  com  latebroM  in  pumice  pastor 

Veattgavit  apea,  fnmctqne  iroplevlt  amaro ; 

Ulae  intna  trepidae  i-erum  per  cerea  caatra 

■  Diacnrrunt,  magnlaque  acnimt  atridoribna 

Iras; 

VclTltnr  ater  odor  tcctia;  tnm  mnrmore 

cacco 
fntna  Mxa  sonant;  vacoas  it  fumna  ad 
aurns.*' 

That  of  Statins  (Th.  x.  574)  presents 


some  characteristic  refinements  on 

its  original : 

**  Sic  nbl  pqmieeo  paator  raptnnis  ab  antro 
Armataa  erezit  apca,  f remit  aapera  nnbei; 
Inqne  riccm  aene  attldore  hoitantor  et 

omnea 
Hoatla  in  ora  volant;  mox  deflc&entlbns  alia 
Amplexae  flavamqne  domum  captivaqne 

plansnnt 
HeUa,  laborataaqoe  prmntnt  ad  pectora 


The  smoke  which  is  the  iiffsnt  of 

destruction  is  described  by  v  irgil : 

obscnrely  hinted  at  in  Statins  by  the 

sixigle  epithet  "deficientibus.** 

The  next  example  is  the  descrip* 

tion  of  a  landsli])  by  the  same  two. 

Yiig.  Aen.  xii.  682. 

**  Ac  velnti  mdntla  aaxum  de  verttce  praecepa 
Qanm  rait  aToIanm  rento,  aen  tnrbtdaa 

imber 
Prolair,  ant  annia  aolTit  aoblapaa  Tetustaa, 
Fertor  iu  abraptum  raato  muna  Improbna 

acta, 
Exanltatqno  aolo,  allraa  armenta  viroeque 
InvolTena  aecum.** 

The  copy  is  found  Stat.  Theb.  viL 
744: 

**8Hc  Qbi  fMibiferum  montia  latna  ant  nora 
Tentia 
Solyit  hiems  ant  tieta  situ  non  pertnlit 

aetaa; 
Deailit  borrendoa  eampo  timor,  arma  Tir- 

oaqne 
LimiU  non  uno  longaeraqne  robora  aecmn 
Praedpitana,  tandemqno  exhauttut  turbine 

feuo 
Aot  Tallem  cavat,  ant  medioa  interdpit 
amnea.** 

The  additions  are  here  either  exagge- 
rations, trivialities,  or  ingenious  adap- 
tations of  other  passages  of  YiigiL 

The  next  is  a  thunderstorm  from 
VirgUand  Lucan,  (^o.  xii.  451) : 

**  Qnalia  nbl  ad  terraa  abmpto  siderenimbna 
It  mare  per  medium ;  miaeria,  ben,  pneacia 

longe 
Horreacnnt  oorda  agricolia ;  dablt  llle  minaa 
Arboribna  atragemqna  aatia,  met  omnia 

late; 
Antevolant  aonltnmqne  fcmnt  ad  Utora 

ventL" 

The  simile  of  Lucan,  which  describes 

one  disastrous  flash  rather  than  a 

storm  (Phars.  i.  150)  refers  to  Caesar : 

**  Qoaliter  ezpreaaum  ventla  per  nnbila  fnl- 

men 
Aetheria  impulai  aonltn  mundi  que  finforc. 
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Emicnft,  rnpitq'ie  diem,  popfalosqne  parentes 
Termit,     obllqua     praesdrlngens     lomina 

flamma: 
In  sua  templa  Auit,  nuUaqne  ezlre  vetante 
Materia,  roaRnamqne  cadens,  magnamqiie 

rererteiu 
Dat  stngem  late,  apanoaqne  lecoiOigUlgnet.'* 

No  comparison  is  more  common  in 
Latin  poetrv  than  that  of  a  warrior 
to  a  bull.  All  the  three  poets  have 
introduced  this,  some  of  them  several 
times.  The  instances  we  select  will 
be  Yirg.  ^n.  zii.  714  : 

*' Ac  relnt  Ingenti  SQa  sommoTe  Tabnmo 
Com  doo  convorsis  inlmica  in  proeliataorl 
FrontibnalncnmintfpaTidi  ceaiere  magiatrf , 
Stat  pecns  omne  meta  mntnm  mnaaantque 

invencae, 
Quia  nemori  Impezltel,  qnem  tota  annenta 

seqaantnr.** 

Lucan's  simile  is  borrowed  largely 
from  the  Oeorgics.  It  is,  however, 
a  fine  one  (Phars.  ii.  601): 

**  Pulana  nt  annentis  primo  certamine  tanms 
SOvanun  secrete  petit,  yacuoaque  peragrm 
Exnl  In  adyeriU  explorat  oomoa  trnncis; 
Nee  redit  in  pastas  nM  quom  oervloe  re- 

cepta 
Excnssi  placnere  tori;  mox  reddlta  yictor 
Quotlibet  in  saltna  cemitantllms  agmina 

tanris 
Invito  poitore  traMt^ 

That  of  Statins  is  in  a  similar  strain 
(Theb.  XL  261): 

**SIc  nbl  regnator  poet  eznlls  otia  tanri 
Mugltum  hostUem  sammatnllt  anreiayen- 

ens, 
Agnovltque  minas,  magna  stat  ferrldna  ira 
Ante  gregem,  spamlsqoe  anlmoa  ardenti- 

basefflDit, 
Kone  pedetomif  hnonim  none  conilbns 

aera  flndens. 
Scrret  agety  tnpidtuqiM  expectant  proelia 

wMetT 

How  immeasnrably  does  Yiigil*6  de* 
scription  in  its  unambitious  truth 
exceed  these  two  fins  but  bombastic 
imitations  I 

These  examples  wiU  suffice  to  show 
that  each  poet  kept  his  predecessors  in 
his  eye,  and  triea  to  vie  with  them  in 
drawing  a  similar  picture.  But  the 
similes  are  not  always  taken  from  the 
common-place  book.  Yiigil*  who  re- 
serves nearly  all  his  similesfor  the  last 
six  books,  occasionally  strikes  an  ori- 
ginal key.  Such  are  (or  appear)  the 
similes  of  the  sedition  queued  by  an 
orator  (L  148),  the  top  (vii  878)»  the 


labyrinth  (v.  588),  the  housewife  (viii. 
407),  and  the  fall  of  the  pier  at  Baiae 
(ix.  707) ;  perhaps  also  of  the  swal- 
low (xii.  478) ;  mythological  similes 
are  common  in  him,  but  not  so  mudi 
so  as  in  Lucan  and  Statius.  We  have 
those  of  the  Amazons  (xL  659),  of 
Mars'  shield  in  Thrace  (xii.  331),  con- 
densed by  Statius  {Theb.  vL  665),  of 
Orestes  (xv.  471),  copied  by  Lucan 
(PA.  viL  777). 

The  lion,  as  may  be  supposed,  fur* 
nishes  many.  We  subjoin  a  further 
list  which  may  be  useful  to  th» 
reader. 

TheLum^AffSL.  xii.  4  ;  x.  722 ;  ix. 
548(?).  Phars.  1.  206.  Theb.  iL 
675  ;  iv.  494 ;  v.  598  ;  vii.  670 ;  viiii 
124  ;  ix.  739,  and  i)erhaps  v.  231. 

The  SerpeTit,  dragon^  dx. — ^Aen.  xL 
751 ;  V.  278.     Theb.  v.  599  ;  xi.  810. 

Mythological — ^Phars.  iL  715;  iv. 
549;  viL  144.  Theb.  ii.  81;  iv^ 
140  ;  xiL  224,  270. 

The  Sech-Aen.  xi.  624 ;  vii.  586  (?). 
Theb.  i.  870 ;  iii.  255  ;  vi.  777  ;  viii 
864. 

rA«  ;rifk29—Aen.x.  856.  Phars.  i» 
498.    Theb.  L  194  ;  iu.  432 ;  v.  704. 

The  Boar—AeiL  x.  707.  Theb. 
viiL  633. 

Treee — Aen.  ix.  675.  Phars.  L 
186.    Theb.  vui.  545. 

Birds— AevL  v.  213  ;  xii.  478  ;  xL 
721 ;  vii  699.  Theb.  ix.  858  ;  xii 
15. 

We  may  note  detached  similes  like 
that  of  the  Hght  reflected  in  water^ 
Aen.  viii.  15,  imitated  in  Theb.  vL 
578  ;  that  of  the  horse  from  Horner^ 
Aen.  xi  491,  which  Statius  has  not 
dared  to  imitate ;  and  others  not  re- 
ferable to  any  of  the  above  groups^ 
may  easily  be  found.  It  ii  dear  that 
Yii^l  and  Statius  attached  morfr 
importance  to  this  ornament  than 
Lucan.  Their  verbal  elaboration  was- 
greater,  and  thus  they  both  excel 
him.  A  careful  study  of  all  th» 
similes  in  Latin  poetxy  would  bring 
to  light  some  interesting  facts  <a 
literary  criticism.  Tliat  descriptive 
power  in  which  all  the  Romans  ex* 
celled  is  nowhere  more  striking  thaa 
in  these  short  and  pleasing  cameoa. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Thb  Bbigits  of  Nebva  and  Trajan  (96-117  A.D.). 

The  death  of  Domitian  was  the  end  of  tyianny  in  Home.  Under 
Nerva  a  new  regime  was  inanguiated.  Liberty  of  speech  and 
miction  was  allowed,,  and  authors  were  not  slow  to  profit  by  it 
The  forced  repression  of  so  many  years  had  matured,  not  quenched, 
the  talent  of  the  greatest  writers.  Virtuous  men  had  pondered  in 
gloomy  silence  over  the  wickedness  of  the  time,  and  they  now 
gave  to  the  world  the  condensed  result  of  their  bitter  reflections. 
Amid  the  numerous  talents  of  this  period  three  have  sent  down 
to  us  a  largo  portion  of  their  works.  These  three  are  all  writers 
of  the  highest  mark,  and  two  of  them  of  commanding  genius. 
"For  grace,  urbanity,  and  polish,  Pliny  yields  only  to  Cicero ;  for 
realistic  intensity  directed  to  a  satiric  purpose,  Juvenal  yields  to 
no  writer  whatever ;  for  piercing  insight  into  the  human  heart  and 
4m  imagination  which  casts  its  characters  as  in  a  white-hot  furnace, 
Tacitus  well  deserves  the  name  of  Eome's  greatest  historian. 
-Chronologically  speaking,  Pliny  is  posterior  to  the  other  two. 
Eut  he  is  so  good  a  type  of  this  comparatively  happy  age  that  he 
may  well  come  before  us  first  The  other  two,  occupied  with 
past  regrets,  reflect  in  their  tone  of  mind  an  earlier  time. 

C  Plinius  Caeoilius  Seoundus,  the  nephew  of  Pliny  the 
<dder,  was  bom  at  Novocomum^  62  a.p.  When  he  was  eight 
years  old  his  father  died,  and  two' years  after  his  uncle  adopted 
huxL  In  the  interim  he  was  assigned  to  the  care  of  his  guardian, 
that  Yirginius  Eufus  of  whom  Tacitus  deigned  to  be  the  pane- 
gynst  He  was  brought  early  to  Bome,  and  placed  under  Quin- 
tUian  and  other  celebrated  teachers,  among  whom  was  Nicetes  of 
Smyrna,  one  of  the  foremost  rhetoricians  of  the  day.  He  served 
Ina  first  campaign  in  Syria,  but  seems  to  have  given  his  time  to 
philosophy  more  than  soldiering.  He  was  even  more  emphatically 
a  man  of  peace  than  Cicero,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  fancy  him 
wielding  the  sword,  though  we  can  well  picture  him  to  ourselves 
resplendent  in  full  dress  uniform,  well  satisfied  with  his  appear* 

1  Como. 
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once,  and  trying  Ixis  best  to  assume  the  martial  air.  While  in 
Asia  he  spent  much  time  with  the  old  philosopher  Euphrates,  of 
whose  daily  life  he  has  given  a  pleasing  description  in  the  tenth 
letter  of  hiB  first  book. 

On  his  return  he  studied  for  the  bar,  and  pleaded  with  succes& 
He  passed  through  the  several  offices  of  state,  and  prided  himself 
not  a  little  on  the  fact  that  he  attained  the  consulate  and  pontifi- 
cate at  an  earlier  age  than  Cicero.  Somewhat  later  he  was  elected  to 
the  college  of  augurs,  an  honour  which  prompts  him  to  remind  the 
world  that  Cioero  had  been  augur  too !  In  98  A.D.,  when  Tn^an  hod 
been  two  years  emperor,  Pliny  was  raised  for  the  second  time  to 
the  consulate,  and  was  admitted  to  some  share  of  his  sovereign'^ 
confidence.  The  points,  it  is  true,  on  which  he  was  consulted 
were  not  of  the  most  important,  but  he  was  extremely  pleased, 
and  has  recorded  his  pleasure  in  more  than  one  of  his  charming 
letters.  In  103  he  was  sent  to  fill  the  office  of  proconsul  in 
Pontus  and  Bithynia ;  and  while  there,  ha  kept  up  the  interesting 
correspondence  with  Trajan,  to  which  the  tenth  book  of  his 
letters  is  devoted. 

Though  eloquence  was  not  what  it  had  been,  it  still  remained 
the  highest  career  that  an  ambitious  man  could  adopt  Even  under 
the  tyrants  it  had  served  as  the  keenest  weapon  of  attack,  the 
surest  buckler  of  defence.  The  puMic  accusation^  which  had  once 
been  the  stepping-stone  to  fame,  had  changed  its  name,  and 
become  deUdion,  And  he  who  hoped  to  parry  its  blows  must 
needs  have  been  able  to  defend  himself  by  the  same  means. 
Pliny  was  ahead  of  all  his  rivals  in  both  departments  of  eloquencet 
He  was  the  most  telling  pleader  before  the  centumviral  tribunal, 
and  he  was  the  boldest  orator  in  the  revived  debates  of  the 
senate.  His  best  forensic  speech,  his  De  Corona^  as  he  loved  to 
style  it,  was  that  on  behalf  of  Accia  Variola,  a  lady  unjustt/  disin- 
herited by  her  father,  whom  Pliny's  eloquence  reinstated  in  hev 
rights.  In  the  senate  PUny  rose  to  even  higher  efforts.  H& 
rejoiced  to  plead  the  cause  of  injured  provinces  against  the  exto> 
tion  of  rapacious  governors,  who  (as  Juvenal  tells  us)  pillaged  tho^ 
already  exhausted  wealth  of  their  helpless  victims.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  Pliny's  boldness  was  crowned  with  success.  Caeciliua 
dassicus,  who  had  ground  down  the  Baetioenses,  was  so  powerfully 
impeached  by  him  that,  to  avoid  conviction,  he  sought  a  voluntary^ 
death,  and  what  was  better,  the  confiscated  property  was  returned 
to  its  owners.  The  still  worse  criminal,  Marius  Priscus,  who  ia 
exile  "enjoyed  the  anger  of  the  gods,"^  was  compelled  by  Pliny 
and  Tacitus  to  disgorge  no  small  portion  of  his  plunder.     Wheo 

1  Juv.  i.  49. 
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carried  away  by  his  sabject  Pliny  spoke  Tvith  such  vehemence  as 
to  endanger  his  delicate  Inngs,  and  he  tells  us  mth  no  small  com- 
placency that  the  emperor  sent  him  a  special  message  ''to  bo 
careful  of  his  health."  But  his  greatest  triumph  was  the  accusa- 
tion of  Publicius  Certus,  a  senator,  and  expectant  of  the  consul- 
ship. The  fathers,  long  used  to  servitude,  could  not  understand 
the  freedom  with  which  Pliny  attacked  one  of  their  own  body, 
and  at  first  they  tried  to  chill  him  into  silence.  But  he  was  not 
to  be  daunted.  He  compelled  them  to  listen,  and  at  last  so  roused 
them  by  his  fervour  that  he  gained  his  point.  It  is  true  that  he 
risked  neither  life  nor  fortune  by  his  boldness ;  but  none  the  less 
does  he  deserve  honour  for  having  recalled  the  senate  to  a  tardy- 
sense  of  its  position  and  responsibilities. 

Eoman  eloquence  was  now  split  into  two  schools  or  factions,  one 
of  which  favoured  the  ancient  style,  the  other  the  modem.  Pliny 
was  the  champion  of  reaction :  Tacitus  the  chief  representative  of 
the  modem  tendency.  Unfortunately,  Plinjr's  best  oratory  has  per- 
ished, but  we  con  hardly  doubt  that  its  brilliant  wit  and  courtly 
finish  would  have  impressed  us  less  than  they  did  the  ears  of  those 
who  heard  him.  One  specimen  only  of  his  oratorical  talent 
remains,  the  panegyric  addressed  to  liajan.  This  was  admitted 
to  be  in  his  happiest  vein,  and  it  is  replete  with  point  and  elegance. 
The  impression  given  on  a  first  reading  is,  that  it  is  full  also  of 
flattery.  This,  however,  is  not  in  reality  the  case.  Allowing  for 
a  certain  conventionality  of  tone,  there  is  no  flattery  in  it ;  that 
is,  there  is  nothing  that  goes  beyond  truth.  But  Pliny  has  the 
unhappy  talent  of  speaking  truth  in  the  accents  of  falsehood. 
Like  Seneca,  he  strikes  us  in  this  speech  as  too  clever  for  his 
audience.  Still,  with  all  its  faults,  his  oratory  must  have  made  an 
epoch,  and  helped  to  arrest  the  decline  for  at  least  some  years. 

It  is  on  his  letters  that  Pliny's  fame  now  rests,  and  both  in  tone 
and  style  they  are  a  monument  that  does  him  honour.  They  show 
him  to  have  been  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  feeling,  as  well  as  a  wit 
and  courtier.  They  were  deliberately  written  with  a  view  to 
publication,  and  thus  can  never  have  the  unique  and  surpassing 
interest  that  belongs  to  those  of  Cicero.  But  they  throw  so  much 
light  on  the  contemporary  history,  society,  and  literature,  that  no 
student  of  the  age  can  afford  to  neglect  them.  They  are  arranged 
neither  according  to  time  nor  subject,  but  on  an  aesthetic  plan  of 
their  author's,  after  the  fashion  of  a  literary  nosegay.  As  extracts 
from  several  have  already  been  given,  we  need  not  enlarge  on 
them  here.  Their  language  is  extremely  pure,  and  almost  entirely 
free  from  that  poetical  colouring  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  con* 
temporary  and  subsequent  prose-writing. 
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TLo  teutli  book  possesses  a  special  interest,  as  containiBg  the 
correspondence  between  Pliny  while  governor  of  Bithynia  and  the 
.emperor  Trajan,  to  whose  judgment  abnost  every  question  that 
.arose,  however  insignificant,  was  referred.^ .  As  he  says  in  his 
frank  way :  "  Solemne  est  mihi,  Domine,  omnia  de  quibus  dubito 
ad  te  referre,"2  The,  letter  which  opens  with  these  words  is  the 
celebrated  one  on  the  subject  of  the  Christians.  Perhaps  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  translate  it,  as  a  highly  significant  witness 
of  the  relations  between  the  emperors  and  their  confidential  ser- 
vants.    It  runs  thus : — 

"  I  had  never  attended  at  the  trial  of  a  Christian ;  hence  I  knew  not  what 
were  the  usual  questions  asked  them,  or  what  the  punishments  inflicted.  I 
doubted  also  wliether  to  make  a  distinction  of  ages,  or  to  treat  young  and 
old  alike ;  whether  to  allow  space  for  recantation,  or  to  refuse  all  pardon 
whatever  to  one  who  had  been  a  Christian;  whether,  finally,  to  make  the 
name  penal,  though  no  crime  should  be  proved,  or  to  reserve  the  penalty  for 
the  combination  of  both.  Meanwhile,  when  any  were  reported  to  me  as 
Christians,  I  followed  this  plan.  I  asked  them  whether  tney  were  Chrin- 
tians.  If  they  said  yes,  I  reneated  the  question  twice,  adding  threats 
of  punishment ;  if  they  persisted,  I  ordered  punishment  to  be  inflictedii  For 
tl  felt  sure  that  whatever  it  was  they  confessed,  their  inflexible  obstinacy  well 
deserved  to  be  chastised.  There  were  even  some  Roman  citizens  who  showed 
this  strange  persistence ;  those  I  determined  to  send  to  Rome.  As  often 
happens  in  cases  of  interference,  charges  were  now  lodged  more  generally  than 
•before,  and  several  forms  of  guilt  came  before  me.  An  anonymous  letter  was 
sent,  containing  the  names  of  many  persons,  who,  however,  denied  that  thev 
.were  or  had  been  Christians.  As  they  invoked  the  gods  and  worshipped  witii 
wine  and  frankincense  before  your  image,  at  the  same  time  cursing  Christ, 
'I  released  them  the  more  rea<uly,  as  those  who  are  really  Christians  cannot 
l>e  got  to  do  any  of  these  things.  Others,  who  were  named  to  me,  admitted 
.that  they  were  Christians,  but  immediately  oftenvards  denied  it ;  some  said 
they  had  been  so  throe  years  ago,  others  at  still  more  distant  dates,  one  or 
two  as  long  ago  as  twenty  years.  All  these  worshipped  your  image  and  those 
of  the  gods,  and  abjured  Christ  But  they  declared  tnut  all  their  guilt  or 
error  had  amounted  to  was  this  :  they  met  on  certain  mornings  before  day- 
break, and  sang  one  after  another  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  God,  at  the  same  time 
binding  themselves  by  an  oath  not  to  commit  any  crime,  but  to  abstain  from 
theft,  robbeiy,  adultery,  perjury,  or  repudiation  of  trust;  after  this  was 
done,  the  meetins  broke  up ;  they,  however,  came  together  again  to  eat  their 
meal  in  common,  being  quite  guiltless  of  any  improper  conduct.'  But  since  my 
edict  forbidding  (as  you  ordered)  aU  secret  societies,  they  had  given  this  prac- 
tice up.  However,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  apply  the  torture  to  some  young 
women  who  were  .called  ministraCf*  in  order,  if  possible,  to  find  out  the  truth, 
^ut  I  could  elicit  nothing  from  them  except  evidence  of  some  debased  and 
immoderate  superstition ;  so  I  deferred  the  trial,  and  determined  to  ask  your 
Advice.     For  tiie  nuitter  seemed  important,  especially  since  the  numb^  of 

*  The  con-espondence  dates  from  97  to  108  a.d.  •  x.  90  (97). 

*  This  refei*8  to  tlie  malicious  charges  of  acts  of  cruelty  performed  at  thd 
jcommon  meal,  often  brought  against  the  early  believers. 

^  Probably  deaconesses. 
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those  who  ran  into  danger  increases  daily.  All  ages,  all  ranks,  and  both 
«exe8  arc  among  the  accused,  and  the  tnint  of  the  superstition  is  not  confined 
to  the  towns  ;  it  has  actually  made  its  way  into  the  villages.  But  I  believe  it 
possible  to  check  and  repress  it.  At  all  events  it  is  certain  that  temples 
-which  were  lately  almost  empty  are  now  well  atterded,  and  saci-ed  festivals 
long  disused  are  being  revived.  Yictims  too  are  llowing  in,  whereas  a  few 
^ears  ago  such  things  could  scarcely  find  a  purchaser.  From  this  I  infer  that 
vast  numbers  might  be  reformed  if  an  opportunity  of  recantation  were  allowed 
them." 

Trajan's  reply,  'brief,  clear,  and  to  the  point,  as  all  his  letters 
iire,  is  as  follows : — 

"I  entirely  approve  of  your  conduct  with  regard  to  those  Christians  of 
^hom  you  had  received  information.  We  can  never  lay  down  a  universal 
Tule,  as  if  circumstances  were  always  the  same.  They  are  not  to  be  searched 
for ;  but  if  they  are  report  and  convicted,  they  must  be  punished.  But  if 
any  denies  his  Christianity  and  proves  his  words  by  sacrificing  to  our  divinity, 
•even  though  his  former  conduct  may  have  laid  him  under  suspicion,  he  nuist 
be  allowed  the  benefit  of  his  recantation.  No  weight  whatever  should  be 
attached  to  anonymous  communications ;  they  are  no  Koman  way  of  deal- 
ing, and  are  altogether  reprehensible." 

PUny  died  in  113.  Ho  shone  in  nearly  eveiy  department  of 
literature,  and  thought  himself  no  inelegant  poet.  His  vanity  has 
led  him  to  record  some  of  his  verses,  but  they  only  show  that  he 
had  little  or  no  talent  in  this  direction.  His  long  and  prosperous 
life  was  marked  by  no  reverse.  Popular  among  his  equals,  splen- 
did in  his  political  successes,  in  his  vast  wealth,  and  his  friendship 
With  the  emperor,  Pliny  is  almost  a  perfect  type  of  a  refined  pagan 
.gentleman.  In  some  ways  he  reminds  us  of  Xenophon.  He  was 
in  complete  harmony  with  his  age ;  he  had  neither  the  harassing 
thoughts  of  Seneca,  nor  the  querulousness  of  his  uncle,  nor  the 
jsettled  gloom  of  Tacitus,  to  overcast  his  bright  and  happy  dlspo- 
^ition.  Few  works  in  all  antiquity  are  more  pleasing  than  his 
friendly  correspondence.  We  learn  from  it  the  names  of  a  large 
number  of  orators  and  other  distinguished  literary  men,  of  whom, 
indeed,  Rome  was  full.  Vooonius  Romanus,^  Salvius  Libbralis,*-* 
•C.  rAKNiuB,*and  ClaudiusPollio,*  were  among  the  most  renowned. 
They  are  mentioned  as  possessing  every  gift  that  could  contribute 
to  the  highest  eloquence ;  but  as  Pliny^s  good  nature  leads  him  to 
praise  all  his  frien(fS  indiscriniinately,  we  cannot  lay  much  stress 
-on  his  opinion.  In  jurisprudence  we  meet  with  Priscus  Neba- 
Tius,  JuvBNTius  Celbus,  and  Javolenus  Priscus.  The  two 
former  were  men  of  mark,  and  obtained  the  consulate.  The  last 
"Was  less  distinguished,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  offend  Pliny  by 
an  ill-timed  jesi^    Once,  when  Statins  had  given  a  reading,  and 

1  Ep.  II.  13,  4.  «  En.  II.  11,  19.  •  Ep.  V.  5,  1. 

'   *  Ep  VII.  31,  5.  »  Ep.  YI.  15. 
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had  just  left  the  hall,  the  audience  asked  Passienus  Paulus,  whcr 
had  a  manuscript  ready,  to  take  his  place.  Paulus  was  somewhat 
diffident,  but  finally  consented,  and  began  his  poem  with  the- 
words,  "  You  bid  me,  Priscus  .  .  . ,"  on  which  Javolenus,  who  was 
sitting  near,  called  out,  "  You  mistake  1  I  do  not  bid  you! "  The 
audience  greeted  this  sally  with  a  laugh,  and  so  put  an  end  to  the 
unlucky  Paulus's  recitation.  Pliny  contemptuously  remarks  that  it 
is  doubtful  whether  Javolenus  was  quite  sane,  but  admits  that  there 
are  people  imprudent  enough  to  trust  their  busmess  to  him.^  We 
may  think  a  single  jest  is  somewhat  scanty  evidence  of  dementia. 

Grammar  was  in  this  reign  actively  pursued.  Flavius  Cafbr 
was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  orthography,  and  another  *^oik 
doubtful  words,"  both  of  which  we  possess.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  learned  man,  and  is  often  quoted  by  the  grammarians  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  Yelius  Loxgus  also  wrote  on 
orthography,  and,  as  we  learn  from  Gellius,  a  treatise  De  Usu 
Antiquao  Ledionis.  All  the  chief  grammarians  now  exercised 
themselves  on  the  interpretation  of  Virgil,  who  was  fast  rising 
into  the  position  of  an  oracle  in  nearly  every  department  of  leam^ 
ing,  an  elevation  which,  in  the  time  of  Macrobius,  ho  had  com- 
pletely attained.  Of  scientific  writers  we  possess  in  part  the  works 
of  three ;  that  of  Hyoinus  on  munitions,  and  another  on  bound- 
aries (if  indeed  this  last  be  his),  which  are  based  on  good  autho-r 
rities ;  that  of  Balbus  On  the  Elementary  Notions  of  Geometry  ; 
and  perhaps  that  of  Sigulus  Flacgus,  De  Condidonibus  Agrorum^ 
all  of  which  are  of  importance  towards  a  knowledge  of  Eoman  sur- 
veying. It  is  doubtful  whether  Placcus  lived  under  Trajan,  but 
in  any  case  he  cannot  be  placed  later  than  the  beginning  of 
Hadrian's  reign. 

The  only  poet  of  the  time  of  Trajan  who  has  reached  us,  but 
one  of  the  greatest  in  Eoman  literature,  is  D.  Junius  Juvexaus 
(46-1301  A.D.).  He  was  bom  during  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and 
thus  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  under  the  regime  of  the  worst 
emperors.  His  parentage  is  uncertain,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been 
either  the  son  or  the  adopted  son  of  a  rich  f reedman,  and  a  passage 
in  the  third  Satire  ^  seems  to  point  to  Aquinum  as  his  birth-placei. 
We  have  unfortunately  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  his  life,  a  point 
to  be  the  more  regretted,  as  we  might  then  have  pronounced  witlk 
confidence  on  his  character,  which  in  the  Satires  is  completely 
veiled.  An  inscription  placed  by  him  in  the  temple  of  Ceres 
Helvina,  at  Aquinum  (probably  in  the  leign  of  Domitian),  has 

^  An  exhaustive  list  of  these  minor  authors  will  be  found  in  TenfTeL 
I  886-889.  «  iU.  81  P. 
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been  published  by  MommseiL  It  contains  one  or  two  biograpMcal: 
notices,  which  shpw  that  he  held  positions  of  considerable  im^ 
portance.^  We  have  also  a  memoir  of  him,  attributed  to  Sue- 
onius  by  some,  but  to  Probus  by  Yalla,  which  tells  us  that  until 
joiddle  life  he  practised  declamation  as  an  amateur,  neither  plead- 
mg  at  the  bar  nor  opening  a  rhetorical  school.  We  are  informed 
ako  that  under  Domitiaa  he  wrote  a  satire  on  the  pantomime  Paris, 
which  was  so  highly  approved  by  his  friends  that  he  determined 
to  give  himself  to  poetry.  He  did  not,  however,  publish  until 
the  reign  of  Trajan.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  that  some  of 
his  verees  on  an  actor  ^  were  recited,  probably,  by  the  populace 
in  a  theatre,  in  consequence  of  which  the  poet,  now  eighty  years, 
of  age,  was  exiled  under  the  specious  pretext  of  a  military  com- 
mand, the  emperor's  favourite  player  having  taken  offence  at  the 
allusion.  From  a  reference  to  Egypt  in  one  of  his  later  satires,^ 
the  scholiast  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  th^  place  of  his. 
exile.  But  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been  Britain,  though  in  thi& 
cose  the  relegation  would  have  taken  place  under  Trajan.^  He 
appears  to  have  died  soon  after  from  disgust,  though  here  the 
two  accounts  differ,  one  bringing  him  back  to  Home,  and  making 
him  survive  until  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  obvious 
inference  from  all  this  is  that  we  know  very  little  about  th& 
matter.  In  dcfaidt  of  external  evidence  we  might  turn  to  the- 
Satirea  themselves,  but  here  the  most  careful  sifting  can  find 
nothing  of  importance.  The  great  vigour  of  style,  however,, 
which  is  conspicuous  in  the  seventh  Satire  makes  it  dear  that  it 
was  not  the  work  of  the  poet's  old  age.  Hence  the  Caesar  re-^ 
f erred  to  cannot  be  Hadrian.  He  must,  therefore,  be  some  earlier 
emperor,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  it  is  Tng'an.  Under 
Trajan,  then,  we  place  the  maturity  of  Juvenal's  genius  as  it  is. 
displayed  in  the  first  ten  Satires.  The  four  following  ones  show  a 
f alUng  off  in  concentration  and  dramatic  power,  and  are  no  doubt 
later  productions,  when  years  of  good  government  had  softened 
his  asperity  of  mind.  The  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  to  a  certain- 
extent  the  twelfth,  show  unmistakable  signs  of  senility.  The* 
fifteenth  contains  evidence  of  its  date.  The  consulship  of 
Juncus  (127  A.D.)  is  mentioned  as  recent^  We  may  therefore 
safely  place  the  Satire  within  the  two  following  years.     The  six- 

1  It  runs  :  Cereri  sacram  D.  JttnittB  Jnrenalis  tribpnns  cohortis  I.  Delma- 
tarum,  11.  vir  qainquennalis  Uamen  Divi  Vespasiani  vovit  dedicavitqae  sua. 
pecunia.   See  Teuffel,  §  326. 

*  Perhaps  vii.  90.  *  xv.  45. 

*  So,  at  least,  snys  the  author  of  the  statemeDt.  Bat  the  cohort  of  whicK 
Juvenal  was  prefect  was  in  Britain  A.D.  124  under  Hadrian.    See  TeuffeL 

^  Nuper  consulo  Jnnco,  xv.  27.    Others  read  Junm 
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teenth,  which  treats  of  the  privileges  of  military  service,  a  very 
promising  subject,  has  often  been  thought  spurious,  but  without 
sufficient  reason^  The  poet  speaks  of  himself  as  a  civilian,  ap- 
pearing to  have  no  goodwill  towards  the  camp,  and  as  Juvenal 
had  been  in  the  army,  it  is  argued  that  he  would  scarcely  have 
written  so.  But  to  tiiis  it  may  be  replied  that  Juvenal  chose  the 
subject  for  its  literary  capabilities,  not  from  any  personal  feeling. 
As  an  expert  rhetorician,  he  could  not  fail  to  see  the  humorous 
side  of  the  relations  between  militaire  and  civilian.  The  feeble- 
ness of  the  style,  and  certain  differences  from  the  diction  usual 
with  the  author,  are  not  sufficient  to  found  an  argument  upon,  and 
have  besides  been  much  exaggerated*  They  would  apply  equally, 
€ind  even  with  greater  force,  to  the  fif teentiL 

The  words  "  ad  mediam  fere  aetatem  declarnavity*'  as  Martha 
has  justly  remarked,  form  the  key  to  Juvenal's  literary  position. 
He  is  the  very  quintessence  of  a  declaimer,  but  a  declaimer  of  a 
&08t  masculine  sort  Boileau  characterises  him  in  two  ej^igram- 
Inatic  lines : 

"  Jav^nal  ^lev^  dons  les  cris  de  T^le 
Poussa  jusqu'  h  Vczchs  son  mordant  hjrperbole.** 

!Poet  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  he  certainly  is  not  The 
love  of  beauty,  which  is  the  touchstone  of  the  poetic  soul,  is  ab- 
sent from  his  works.  He  rather  revek  in  depicting  horror  and 
ugliness.  But  the  other  qualification  of  the  poet,  viz.  a  mastery 
of  words,^  he  possesses  to  a  degree  not  surpassed  by  any  Boman 
writer,  and  in  intensity  and  terseness  of  language  is  perhaps 
superior  to  alL  !Not  an  epithet  is  wasted,  not  a  synonym  idle. 
As  much  is  pressed  into  each  verse  as  it  can  possibly  be  made  to 
bear,  so  that  fully  to  appreciate  the  Satires  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  commentary  on  every  line.  Even  now,  after  the  immense 
erudition  that  has  been  expended  on  him,  many  passages  remain 
obscure,  not  only  in  respect  to  allusions,  but  even  in  matters  of 
language.^  The  tension  of  his  style,  which  is  never  relaxed,^  repre- 
sents not  only  great  effort,  but  long-matured  and  late-bom  thought 
In  the  angry  silence  of  forty  years  had  been  formed  that  fierce  and 
almost  brutal  directness  of  description  which  paints,  as  has  been 
well  said,  with  a  vividness  truly  horrible.  In  preaching  virtue, 
ho  first  frightens  away  modesty.  There  is  scarce  one  of  his  poems 
that  does  not  shock  even  where  it  rebukes.     And  three  of  them 

^  Coleridge's  definition  of  poetry  as  "  the  best  words  in  their  right  placet  ^ 
tDay  be  fitly  alluded  to  here.     It  occurs  in  the  Tabic  Talk, 
«  iv.l28  ;  viii.  6,  7 ;  xv.  75. 
*  Except  in  his  pooi-er  satins ;  certainly  never  in  i.  ii.  liL  iv.  vL  viL  viLL 
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are  so  ludeous  in  their  wonderful  power  that  it  is  impossible  to. 
road  them  with  any  pleasure,  though  one  of  these  (the  sixth) 
is  perhaps  the  most  vigorous  piece  of  writing  in  the  entire  Latin 
language.  For  compressed  power  it  may  be  compared  to  the- 
first  chorus  of  the  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus,  but  here  the  like^. 
ness  ceases.  While  the  Athenian^  even  among  dreadful  scenes,, 
rises  to  notes  of  sweet  and  almost  divine  pathos,  the  Eoman'S'. 
dark  picture  is  not  relieved  by  one  touch  of  the  beautiful,  or  one 
reminiscence  of  the  ideal 

The  question  naturally  arises,  What  led  Juvenal  to  write  poetry 
after  being  so  long  content  with  declamation  1  He^partly  answers 
us  in  his  &rst  Satire,  where  he  tells  us  that  it  is  in  revenge  for  the* 
poetry  that  has  been  inflicted  on  himself : 

"  Semper  ego  auditor  tantam  nunquainne  reponam ! " 

But  it  arises  also  from  a  higher  motive — 

"Facit  indignatio  yersnm 
Qualemcanque  potest,  qnales  ego  vel  Olavienus.*' 

These  two  qualitios,  vexation  {;pexaini»  toticsy  L  2)  and  indignation,, 
are  the  salient  characteristics  of  JuvenaL     How  far  the  vexation 
was  righteous,  the  indignation  sincere,  is  a  question  hard  ta 
answer.     There  is  no  denying  the  power  with  which  they  are 
expressed.     But  to  submit  to  this  power  is  one  thing,  to  sift  ita 
author's  heart  is  another.     After  a  long  and  careful  study  of' 
Juvenal's  poems,  we  confess  to  being  able  to  make  nothing  of 
Juvenal  hunself.     We  cannot  get  even  a  glimpse  of  him.     He* 
never  doflfs  the  iron  mask,  the  "  rigidi  censura  cachinni  ;  "  he  has; 
80  long  hidden  his  face  that  he  is  afraid  to  see  it  himself  or  to  let 
it  be  seen.     Some  have  thought  that  in  the  eleventh  aud  twelfth 
Satires  they  can  find  the  man,  and  have  been  glad  to  flgure  him  as 
genial,  simple,  and  kind.    But  it  is  by  no  means  certaiu  that  even 
these  are  not  mere  rhetorical  exercises,  modelled  on  the  Horatian 
epistles,  but  themselves  having  no  relation  to  any  actual  event, 
tiie  fifteenth,  again,  represents  a  softer  view  of  life,  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  a  higher  faith  in  providence ;  in  these,  it  has  beeu 
thought,  appears  the  true  nature,  which  had  allowed  itself  to  lie 
hid  among  the  denunciations  of  l^e  earlier  satires.     But,  in  truths 
the  character  of  Juvenal  must  be  one  of  the  incognita  of  litera^nire.. 
It  is  a  retaliation  on  Satire's  part  for  the  intimate  knowledge  she 
had  allowed  us  to  gain  of  Horace  and  Persius  through  their  works.^ 
In  manner  Juvenal  is  the  most  original  of  poets ;  in  matter  hd> 

^  The  close  intimacy  between  Javenal  and  liaztial  is  no  great  tcsfciAiony  iu 
favonr  of  Javenal.     See  Mart  vii.  24. 
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is  the  glorifier  of  commoii'-place.  His  strengtli  lies  in  his  pre- 
judices. He  is  not  a  moralist,  but  a  Bama7i  moralist;  the  vices 
he  lashes  are  not  lashed  as  vices  simpliciter,  but  as  vices  that 
Eoman  ethics  condenuL  This  one-sided  patriotism  is  the  key  to 
^  his  ideas.  In  an  age  which  had  seen  Seneca,  Juvenal  can 
revert  to  the  patriotism  of  Cato.  The  burden  of  his  complaints  ia 
given  in  the  third  Satire : 

"  Non  possum  ferre  QuiriteB 
Graecam  Urbem."* 

While  the  Greeks  lead  fashion,  the  old  Eoman  virtues  can  never 
be  restored.  If  only  men  could  be  disabused  of  their  strange 
reverence  for  aU  that  is  Greek,  society  might  be  reconstructed. 
The  keen  satirist  scents  a  real  danger ;  in  half  a  century  from  his 
death  Eome  Juxd  become  a  Greek  city. 

In  estimating  the  political  character  of  Juvenal's  satire  we  miist 
not  attach  too  much  weight  to  his  denunciation  of  former  tyrants. 
In  the  first  place  ** tf/ranmcide"  was  a  common-place  of  the 
schools :  ^  Xerxes,  Feriander,  Phalaris,  and  all  the  other  despots  of 
history,  had  been  treated  in  rhetoric  as  they  had  treated  othera  in 
reality ;  Juvenal's  tirade  was  nothing  new,  but  it  was  something 
much  more  powerful  than  had  yet  been  seen.  In  the  second 
place  the  policy  of  Trajan  encouraged  abuse  of  his  predecessors. 
He  could  hardly  claim  to  restore  the  Bepublic  xmless  he  showed 
how  the  Eepubfic  had  been  overtlirown.  Pliny,  the  courtly  flat- 
terer, is  far  more  severe  on  Domitian  than  Juvenal ;  and  in  truth 
such  severity  was  only  veiled  adulation-  When  Juvenal  ridicules 
the  senate  of  Domitian,^  we  may  believe  that  he  desired  to  stimu^ 
late  to  independence  the  senate  of  his  day ;  and  when  he  speaks 
>of  Trajan,  it  is  in  language  of  enthusiastic  praise.^  Flattery  it  is 
not)  for  Juvenal  is  no  sycophant,  nor  would  Trajan  have  liked 
him  better  if  he  had  been  one.  Indeed,  with  all  his  invective  he 
keeps  strictly  to  truth ;  his  painting  of  the  emperora  is  from  the 
life.  It  is  highly  coloured,  but  not  out  of  drawing.  Juvenal's 
Domitian  is  nearer  to  history  than  Tacitus's  Tiberius. 

It  is  in  his  delineations  of  society  that  Juvenal  is  at  his  greatest 
TThere  is  nothing  ideal  about  him,  but  his  pictures  of  real  life, 
allowing  for  their  glaring  lights,  have  an  almost  overpowering 
truthfulness.  Every  grade  of  society  is  made  to  furnish  matter 
for  his  dramatic  scenes.  The  degenerate  noble  is  piUoried  in  the 
eighth,  the  cringing  parasite  in  tiie  fifth,  the  vicious  hypocrite  ib 

*  iii.  61 ;  cf.  vi.  186,  sqq. 

^  Cum  ]M9rimit  saevos  classis  nnmerosa  tyrannos,  vii.  151. 

»  Sat  iv.  *  lb.  vu.  1-24. 
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the  second,  the  female  profligate  in  the  sixth.  It  i^  rarely  that 
he  tonches  on  contemporary  thome&  His  genius  was  formed  in 
the  past  and  feeds  on  hitter  memories.  As  he  says,  he  *'  kills  the 
dead."  ^  To  attack  the  living  is  neither  pleasant  nor  safe.  Still, 
in  the  historic  incidents  he  resuscitates,  a  piercing  eye  can  read  a 
reference  to  the  present.  Hadrian's  favourite  actor  saw  himself 
in  Paris.  Freedmen  and  upstarts  could  read  their  original  in 
Sejanus.^  Frivolous  nohlemen  could  feel  their  follies  rebuked  in 
the  persons  of  Lateranus  and  Damasippus.^  Even  an  emperor 
might  find  his  lesson  in  the  gloomy  pictures  of  Hannibal  and 
Alexander.^  So  constant  is  this  reference  to  past  events  that 
Juvenal's  Avritings  may  be  called  historic  satire,  as  those  of  Tacitus 
catiric  history. 

The  exaggeration  of  Juvenal's  style  if  employed  in  a  different  way 
might  have  led  us  to  suspect  him  of  less  honesty  of  purpose  than  ho 
really  has.  As  it  is,  the  very  violence  of  his  prejudices  betrays  an 
earnestness  which,  if  his  views  had  been  more  elevated,  we  might 
have  thought  feigned. .  A  man  might  pretend  to  enthusiasm  for 
truth,  or  holiness ;  he  would  hardly  pretend  to  enthusiasm  for 
national  exclusiveness,^  or  for  the  dignity  of  lus  own  profession.  <^ 
When  Juvenal  attacks  the  insolent  parvenu,'^  the  Bithynian  or 
Cappadocian  knight^®  the  Greek  adventurer  who  takes  everything 
out  of  the  Roman's  hands,®  the  Chaldean  impostor,^®  we  may  bo 
0ure  he  means  what  he  says. 

It  is  true  that  all  his  accusations  are  not  thus  limited  in  their 
ficope.  Some  are  no  doubt  inspired  by  moral  indignation ;  and 
the  language  in  which  they  are  expressed  is  noble  and  well  de- 
serves the  praise  universally  accorded  to  it  But  in  other  instances 
his  patriotism  obscures  his  moral  sense.  For  example,  the  rich 
upstarts  against  whom  he  is  perpetually  thundering,  are  by  no 
means  all  worthy  of  blame.  Very  many  of  them  had  obtained 
their  wealth  by  honourable  commerce,  which  the  nobles  were  too 
proud  to  practise,  and  the  rewards  of  which  they  yet  could  not 
«ee  reaped  without  envy  and  scom.^^  The  increasing  importance 
of  the  class  of  libertini^  so  far  from  being  an  unmixed  evil,  as 
Juvenal  thinks  it,  was  productive  of  immense  good.  It  was  the 
£r8t  step  towards  the  breaking  down  of  the  party-wall  of  prido 
'which,  if  persisted  in,  must  have  caused  the  premature  ruin  of 

^  Experiar  quid  concedatur  in  illos  Quorum  Flaiuinia  tegitur  cinis  atqno 
Ijatina,  i.  170. 

«x.  60.  »viii.  147.  *  x.  147,  ay^. 

^   »  iii.  61,  80,  7.  «  vii.  pass.  ^  L  32,  158. 

8  vii.  16.  ^  iii.  77-104.  w  vi.  662,  ct  al. 

^^  Sec  especially  iiL  80-44. 
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the  Empire.  It  familiaiiBed  men's  minds  with  ideas  of  eqnality, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  elevation  to  the  citizenship  of  those 
vast  masses  of  slaves  who  were  fast  becoming  an  anachronism. 

Popular  feeling  was  ahead  of  men  like  Juvenal  and  Tacitus  in 
these  respects.  In  all  cases  of  disturbance  the  senate  and  great 
literary  men  sided  with  the  old  exclusive  views.  The  emperors, 
as  a  rule,  interfered  for  the  benefit  of  the  slave ;  and  this  helps- 
us  to  understand  the  popularity  of  some  even  of  the  worst  of  their 
number. 

Juvenal,  then,  was  not  above  his  age,  as  Cicero  and  Seneca 
had  been.  He  does  protest  against  the  cruel  treatment  of  slaves- 
by  the  Eoman  ladies;  but  he  nowhere  exerts  his  eloquence  to 
advocate  their  rights  as  men  to  protection  and  friendship.  Kor 
does  he  enter  a  protest  against  the  gladiatorial  shows,  which  was 
the  first  thing  a  high  moralist  would  have  impugned,  and  which 
the  Christians  attacked  with  equal  enthusiasm  and  courage.  We 
observe,  however,  with  pleasure,  that  as  Juvenal  advanced  in 
years  his  tone  became  gentler  and  purer,  though  his  literary 
powers  decayed.;  The  thuteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  Satires- 
evince  a  kindly  vein  which  we  fail  to  find  in  the  earlier  ones. 
Some  have  fancied  that  in  the  interval  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  teaching  of  Christianity.  But  this  is  a  supposition  as  impro- 
bable as  it  is  unsupported. 

On  the  style  of  Juvenal  but  little  need  be  added.  Its  force, 
brevity,  and  concision  have  already  been  noticed.  At  the  same 
time  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  natural  to  him.  Where  he 
writes  more  easily  he  is  diffuse  and  even  verbose.  The  twelfth 
and  fifteenth  Satires  are  conspicuous  examples  of  this.  One  is 
tempted  to  think  that  the  fifteenth,  had  he  written  it  twenty  years 
eai'lier,  would  have  been  compressed  into  half  its  length.  The 
diction  is  classical ;  but  like  that  of  Tacitus,  it  is  the  classicality 
of  the  Silver  Age.  It  shows,  however,  no  diminution  of  power,  and 
the  gulf  between  it  and  that  of  Fronto  and  Apuleius  in  the  next 
age  is  immense.  Juvenal's  language  is  based  on  a  minute  study 
of  Yirgil  j^  his  rhythm  is  based  rather  on  that  of  Lucan,  with 
whom  in  other  respects  he  shows  a  great  affinity.  His  verse  is- 
sonorous  and  powerful ;  he  is  fond  of  the  break  after  the  fourth 
foot  Though  monotonous,  its  weight  makes  it  very  impressive ;. 
it  is  easily  retained  in  the  memory,  and  stands  next  to  that  of 
Yirgil  and  Lucretius  as  a  type  of  what  the  language  can  achieve. 

^  References,  allusions,  and  imitations  of  Yirgil  occur  in  most  of  the 
Satires.  For  reminiscences  of  Lucon,  cf.  Juv.  L  18,  89;  zii.  97,  8;  with 
Pilars.  L  467;  viii  548;  ix.  781,  2. 
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The  lesentment  that  goaded  Juvenal  to  write  satire  seema 
also  to  have  iDspired  the  pen  of  G.  CoRNELnTs  Taoitus.^  He 
was  bom  54  A.D.,  or,  according  to  AmoH,  57  A.D.,  probably  in 
Eome.  His  father  was  perhaps  the  same  who  is  alluded  to  by 
Pliny^  as  procurator  of  Belgiaii  GrauL  It  is,  at  any  rate,  certain 
that  the  historian  came  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  stock ;  his  habit 
of  thought,  prejudices,  and  tastes  all  reflect  these  of  the  highest 
and  most  exclusive  society.  He  b^^an  his  career  of  honours 
under  Vespasian^  by  obtaining  his  quaeatorship,  and,  some  years 
later,  the  aedileship.  The  dates  of  both  these  events  are  uncer- 
tain— another  instance  of  the  vagueness  with  which  writers  of 
this  time  aUude  to  the  circumstances  of  their  own  lives.  We 
know  that  at  twenty-one  he  married  the  daughter  of  Gn.  Julius 
Aghcola,  and  that  he- was  praetor  ten  yeai^s  afterward&  He  was 
also  quindecimvir  at  the  secular  games  under  Domitian  (88  A.p.). 
For  some  years  he  held  a  military  command  abroad,  perhaps  in 
Germany.  On  his  return  he  was  constant  in  his  senatorial  duties^ 
and  we  find  him  joined  with  Pliny  in  the  accusation  of  Marius 
Priscus,  which  was  successful  but  unavailing.  Under  l^erva  (97 
JLD.)  he  was  made  consul ;  but  soon  retired  from  public  life,  and 
dedicated  the  rest  of  his  days  to  literature,  having  sketched  out  a 
vast  plan  of  Eoman  history  the  greater  part  of  which  he  lived  to 
fulfil  The  year  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  Erotier,  followed  by 
Arnold,  thinks  he  was  prematurely  cut  off  before  the  close  of 
Trajan's  reign,  but  it  is  possible  he  lived  somewhat  longer,  perhaps 
until  118A.D. 

The  first  remark  one  naturally  makes  on  reading  the  life  of 
Tacitus,  is  that  he  was  admirably  fitted  by  his  distinguished 
military  and  political  career  for  the  duties  of  a  historian.  Gibbon 
said  that  his  year  in  the  yeomanry  had  been  of  more  service  to 
him  in  describing  battles  than  any  doset  study  could  have  been ; 
and  Tacitus  has  this  great  advantage  over  Livy  that  he  had 
helped  to  make  history  as  well  as  to  relate  it  His  elevation  to  the 
rank  of  senator  enabled  him  to  understand  the  iniquity  of  Domi- 
tian's  government  in  a  way  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
impossible ;  and  of  the  complicity  shown  by  the  servile  fathers  in 
their  ruler's  acts  of  crime,  he  speaks  in  the  Agrieola  with  some- 
thing like  the  shame  of  repentance.  His  character  seems  to  have 
been  naturally  proud  and  independent,  but  unequal  to  heroison  in 
action.  Like  almost  all  literary  minds  he  shrunk  from  faciog 
peril  or  discomfort,  and  tried  to  steer  a  course  between  the  harsh 

^  His  praeiiomen  is  uncertain  :  some  think  it  was  Publitts, 
■N.  H.  viLl7.  »  HiBt.il.  *  Agr.  45. 
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eelf-assertion  df  a  Thiasea^  and  the  clinging  servility  of  the 
majority  of  senatois.  This  led  him  to  become  dissatisfied  with 
himflfllf,  Trith  the  world,  and  with  Divine  Providence,^  and  has 
left  a  stamp  of  profound  and  rebellious  melancholy  on  all  his 
worka 

As  a  young  man  he  had  studied  rhetoric  under  Aper  Secundus,* 
and  perhaps  Quintilian.  He  pleaded  with  the  greatest  success, 
and  Pliny  gives  it  as  his  own  highest  ambition  to  be  ranked  next^ 
he  dare  not  say  second,  to  Tacitus.*^  Nor  was  his  deliberative 
eloquence  inferior  to  his  ju^ciaL  We  learn,  from  Pliny  again, 
that  there  was  a  peculiar  solemnity  in  his  language,  which  gave 
to  all  he  uttered  the  greatest  weight.  The  panegyric  he  pro- 
nounced on  Yirginius  Eufus,  the  man  who  twice  refused  the 
chance  of  empire,  *'  the  best  citizen  of  his  time,''  was  celebrated 
9fi  a  model  of  that  kind  of  oratory.^ 

The  earliest  work  of  his  that  has  reached  us  is  the  Dialogua  de 
caussis  eorruptae  Uloqueniiaey  composed  under  Titus,  or  early 
under  Domitian.  It  attributes  the  decay  of  eloquence  to  the 
decay  of  freedom;  but  beheves  in  a  future  development  of  im- 
perial oratory  under  the  mild  sway  of  just  princes,  founded  not 
on  feeble  and  repining  imitation  of  the  past,  but  on  a  just  appreci- 
ation of  the  qualifications  attainable  in  the  present  political  con- 
ditions and  state  of  the  language.  The  argument  is  conducted 
throughout  with  the  greatest  moderation,  but  the  conclusion  is 
decided  in  favour  of  the  modem  style,  if  kept  within  proper 
bounds.  The  time  of  the  dialogue  is  laid  in  75  a.d.  ;  the  speakers 
are  Curiatius  Matemus,  Aper  Secundus,  and  Yipstanus  Messala. 
The  point  of  debate  is  one  frequentiy  discussed  in  the  schools  of 
rhetoric,  and  the  work  may  be  considered  as  a  literary  exercise ; 
but  the  author  must  have  outgrown  youth  when  he  wrote  it,  and 
its  ability  is  such  as  to  give  promise  of  commanding  eminence  in 
the  future.  The  style  is  free  and  flowing,  and  full  of  imitations 
of  Cicero.  This  has  caused  some  of  the  critics  to  attribute  it  to 
other  authors,  as  Pliny  the  younger  and  Quintilian,*  who  were 
known  to  be  Ciceroniamsts.  But  independentiy  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  di«tinctiy  above  the  level  of  these  writers,  we  observe  on  look- 
iDg  closely  many  indications  of  Tacitus's  peculiar  diction.^    The 

1  A.  iv.  20.  •  A.  xiv.  12.  •  De  Or.  2. 

*  Ep.  vii.  20,  4.  »  Ep.  ii.  1,  6. 

*  Ch.  29  especially,  seems  an  echo  of  QuintiUaiL 

^  JE.^.  PallenUm  Famam,  ch.  18.  The  expression — ^Aagnstns  eloquen- 
tiam  neat  cetera  pacawercU ;  and  that  so  admirably  paraphrased  by  Pitt 
(ch.  86),  lisgna  eloquentia,  siont  flam  ma,  materia  aUtor  et  motibus  excita- 
tor  et  nrendo  darescit 
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most  striking  peisonal  notice  occurs  in  the  thirteenth  chapter, 
where  the  author  announces  his  determination  to  give  up  the  life 
of  ambition,  and,  like  Virgil,  to  be  content  with  one  of  literary 
retirement.  This  seems  at  first  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  known 
career  of  Tacitus ;  but  as  the  dialogue  bears  all  the  marks  of  early 
manhood,  the  resolve,  though  real,  may  have  been  a  passing  one 
only;  or,  in  comparison  with  what  he  felt  himself  capable  of 
doing,  the  activity  actually  displayed  by  him  may  have  seemed 
as  nothing,  and  to  have  merited  tiLe  depreciatory  notice  he  here 
bestows  upon  it 

The  work  next  in  order  of  priority  is  the  Agricola,  a  biography 
of  his  father-in-law,  composed  near  the  commencement  of  Trajan's 
reign,  about  98  a.  d.  The  talent  of  the  author  has  now  undergone  a 
change;  he  is  no  longer  the  bright  flowing  spirit  of  iiheLHaloguSy  who 
acknowledged  the  dedine  while  making  the  most  of  the  excellences 
of  his  time ;  he  has  become  the  stem,  back-looking  moralist^  the 
burning  panegyrist,  whose  very  pictures  of  virtue  are  the  most 
withering  rebukes  of  vice.  This  treatise  represents  what  Teuflel  calls 
his  Salludian  epoch ;  i.6.,  a  phase  or  period  of  his  mental  devel- 
opment)  in  which  his  political  and  moral  feeling,  as  well  as  his 
literary  aspirations,  led  him  to  recall  the  manner  of  the  great 
rhetorical  biographer.  The  short  preface,  in  which  occurs  a  fierce 
protest  against  the  wickedness  of  the  time  just  past,  reminds  us  of 
the  more  verbose  but  otherwise  not  diflsiTnilar  introduction  to  the 
Cat  nine:  and  the  subordination  of  general  history  to  the  main 
subject  of  the  composition  is  carried  out  in  SaUust's  way,  but  with 
even  greater  completeness.  At  the  same  time  the  Silver  Age  is 
betrayed  by  the  extremely  high  colouring  of  the  rhetoric,  especi- 
ally in  the  last  chapters,  where  an  impassioned  outpouring  of 
affection  and  despair  seems  by  its  prophetic  eloquence  to  summon 
forth  the  genius  that  is  to  ba  Already,  in  this  work,^  we  find 
that  Tacitus  has  conceived  the  design  of  his  HidorioBy  to  which, 
therefore,  the  Agrieola  must  be  considered  a  preliminary  study. 

As  yet,  Tacitus's  manner  is  only  half-formed.  He  must  have 
acquired  by  painful  labour  that  wonderful  suggestive  brevity  which 
in  the  Annals  reaches  its  culmination,  and  is  of  all  styles  the 
world  of  letters  has  ever  seen,  the  most  compressed  and  full  of 
meaning.  The  Chrmaniay  however,  in  certain  portions^  approxi- 
mates to  it,  and  in  other  ways  shows  a  slight  increase  of  maturity 
over  the  biography  of  Agrieola.  His  object  in  writing  this  trea- 
tise has  been  much  contested.  Some  think  it  was  in  order  to 
dissuade  Tngan  from  a  projected  expedition  that  he  painted  the 

1  Ch.  8.  «  Esp.  ch.  10, 11. 
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G^nnan  people  as  foes  so  formidable ;  otheis  that  it  is  a  satire  on 
the  vices  of  Eome  couched  under  the  guise  of  an  innocent  ethno- 
graphic treatise ;  others  that  it  is  inspired  by  the  genuine  scientific 
desire  to  investigate  the  many  objects  of  historic  and  natural 
interest  with  which  a  vast  and  abnost  unknown  territory  abounded. 
But  none  of  these  motives  supplies  a  satisfactory  explanation. 
The  first  can  hardly  be  maintained  owing  to  historical  difficulties ; 
the  second,  though  an  object  congenial  to  the  Roman  mind,  is  not 
lofty  enough  to  have  moved  the  pen  of  Tacitus ;  the  third,  though 
it  may  have  had  some  weight  with  him,  would  argue  a  state  of 
scientific  curiosity  in  advance  of  Tacitus's  position  and  age,  and 
besides  is  incompatible  with  his  culpable  laziness  in  sifting  infor- 
mation on  matters  of  even  still  greater  ethnographic  interest.^ 

The  true  motive  was  no  doubt  Ids  fear  lest  the  continual  assaults 
of  these  tribes  should  prove  a  permanent  emd  insurmountable 
danger  to  Rome.  Having  in  all  probability^  been  himself  employed 
in  Germany,  Tacitus  had  seen  with  dismay  of  what  stuff  the  nation 
was  made,  and  had  foreseen  what  the  defeat  of  Varus  might  have 
remotely  suggested,  that  some  day  the  degenerate  Romans  would 
be  no  match  for  these  hardy  and  virtuous  tribes.  Thus,  the 
design  of  the  work  was  purely  and  pre-eminently  patriotic ;  nor  is 
any  other  purpose  worthy  of  the  great  historian,  patrician,  patriot^ 
and  soldier  that  he  was.  At  the  same  time  subsidiary  motives  are 
not  excluded ;  we  may  well  believe  that  the  gall  of  satire  kindles 
his  eloquence,  and  that  the  insatiable  desire  of  knowledge  stimu- 
lates his  research  while  inquiring  into  the  less  accessible  details  of 
the  Grerman  polity.  The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
first  gives  an  account  of  the  situation,  climate,  soil,  and  inhabitants 
of  the  country ;  it  investigates  the  etymology  of  several  German 
names  of  men  and  gods,  describes  the  national  customs,  religion, 
laws,  amusements,  and  especially  celebrates  the  people's  moral 
strictness;  but  at  the  same  time  not  without  contrasting  them  un- 
favourably with  Rome  whenever  the  advantage  is  on  her  sidob 
The  second  part  contains  a  catalogue  of  the  different  tribes,  with 
the  geographical  limits,  salient  characteristics,  and  a  short  hi£h 
torical  account  of  each,  whenever  accessible. 

Next  come  the  Histories,  which  are  a  narrative  of  the  reigns  of 
Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius,  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian,  written 
under  Trajan.  This  work,  of  which  we  possess  only  four  entire 
books,  with  part  of  the  fifth,  consisted  originally  of  fourteen  books, 
and  was  the  most  authentic  and  complete  of  all  his  writings.  The 
loss  of  the  last  nine  and  a  half  books  must  be  considered  irrepar- 

^  Notably  the  histoiy  of  the  Jews.    Hiet.  ▼• 
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able.  In  the  i^^ermama  he  had  shown  the  power  of  that  libeity 
which  the  haibarians  enjoyed,  had  indicated  their  polity,  in  which 
even  then  the  germs  of  feudalism,  chivalry,  the  worship  of  the 
sex,  troubadour  minstrelsy,  fairy  mythology,  and,  above  all,  repre- 
sentative government^  existed  In  the  Hidoriae  he  paints  with 
tremendous  power  the  disorganisation  of  the  Eoman  state,  the 
military  ai«rchy  which  made  the  diadem  the  gift  of  a  hmtal 
soldiery,  and  revealed  the  startling  truth  that  an  emperor  could  be 
created  elsewhere  than  at  Home. 

At  this  period  his  style  stiU  retaios  some  traces  of  its  former 
copious  flow;  it  has  not  yet  been  pressed  tight  into  the  short 
sententiae,  which  were  its  final  and  most  cha^t-eristic  develop- 
ment, and  which  in  the  Annals  dominate  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  style. 

The  Annals,  ah  excessu  dim  Augtisti,  in  sixteen  books,  treated 
the  history  of  the  Empire  until  the  extinction  of  the  Claudian 
jdynasty.  They  contain  two  separate  threads  of  history,  one  internal, 
the  other  external  The  latter  is  important  and  interesting ;  but 
the  former  is  both  in  an  immeasurably  greater  degree.  It  has 
been  likened  to  a  tragedy  in  two  acts,  the  first  terminating  with 
the  death  of  Tiberius,  the  second  with  the  death  of  Nero.  Tacitus 
in  this  work  shows  his  personal  sympathies  more  strongly  than  in 
any  of  the  others.  He  appears  as  a  Eoman  of  the  old  school,  but 
still  more,  as  an  oligarchical  partisan.  Kot  that  he  indulged  in 
chimerical  plans  for  restoring  the  Eepublic.  That  he  saw  was  im- 
possible ;  nor  had  he  much  sympathy  with  those  who  strove  for 
it.  But  his  iresignstion  to  the  Empire  as  an  unavoidable  evil  does 
not  inspire  him  with  contentment.  His  blood  boils  with  indig- 
nation at  the  steady  repression  of  the  liberty  of  action  of  the  old 
famiHesy  which  the  instincts  of  imperialism  forced  upon  the 
monaichs  from  the  very  banning ;  nor  do  the  general  security 
of  life  and  property,  the  bettered  condition  of  the  provinces,  and 
the  long  peace  that  had  allowed  the  internal  resources  of  the 
empire  to  be  developed,  make  amends  for  what  he  considers  the 
iniquitous  tyranny  practised  upon  the  higher  orders  of  the  stata 
Thus  he  writes  under  a  strong  sense  of  injustice,  which  reaches 
its  culminati(»i  in  treating  of  the  earher  reigns.  But  this  does 
not  provoke  him  into  intemperate  language,  far  less  into  misrepre- 
sentation of  fact;  if  he  disdained  to  complain,  he  disdained  still 
more  to  falsify.  But  he  cannot  help  insinuating ;  and  his  in- 
sinuations are  of  such  searching  power  that,  once  suggested,  they 
grasp  hold  of  the  mind,  and  will  not  be  shaken  oK  Of  all  Latin 
authors  none  has  so  much  power  over  the  reader  as  Tacitus.  If 
by  eloquence  is  meant  the  ability  to  persuade,  then  he  is  the  most 
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eloquent  historian  that  ever  existed.  To  doubt  his  judgment  is 
almost  to  be  false  to  the  conscience  of  history.  Nevertheless,  his 
saturnine  portraits  have  been  severely  criticised  both  by  English 
and  Fren<di  historians,  and  the  arguments  for  the  defence  put 
forward  with  enthusiasm  as  well  as  forces  The  result  is,  iJiat 
Tacitus's  verdict  has  been  shaken,  but  not  reversed.  The  sur- 
passing vividness  of  such  characters  as  his  Tiberius  and  Nero  for- 
bids us  to  doubt  their  substantial  reality.  But  once  his  prepos- 
sessions are  known  and  discoimted,  the  student  of  his  works  can 
give  a  freer  attention  iio  the  countervailing  facts,  which  Tacitus  is 
too  honourable  to  hida 

After  long  wavering  between  the  two  styles,  he  adopted  the 
brilliant  one  fashionable  in  his  time,  but  he  has  glorified  it  in 
adopting  it.  Periods  such  as  those  of  Pliny  would  be  frigid  in 
hiTTi.  He  still  retains  some  traces  (though  they  are  few)  of  the 
rhetorician.  Jn  an  interesting  passage  he  complains  of  the  com- 
parative poverty  of  his  subject  as  contrasted  with  that  of  livy : 
^'  Ingentia  illi  bella,  expugnationes  urbium,  fusos  captosque  regee 
libero  ^[ressu  memoiabsmt;  nobis  in  arcto  et  inglorius  labor. 
Immota  quippe  aut  modice  lacessita  pax  maestae  urbis  res  et 
princeps  proferendi  imperii  incuriosu&''^  But  het^ertainly  had  no 
cause  to  complain.  The  sombre  annals  of  the  Empire  were  not 
less  amenable  to  a  powerful  dramatic  treatment  than  the  vigorous 
and  aggressive  youth  of  the  Republic  had  been.  Nor  does  the  story 
of  guilt  and  horror  depicted  in  the  Annals  fall  below  even  the 
finest  scenes  of  Livy;  in  intensity  of  interest  it  rather  exceeds  them. 

Tacitus  intended  to  have  completed  his  labours  by  a  history  of 
Augustus's  reign,  which,  however,  he  did  not  live  to  write.  This 
is  a  great  misfortune.  But  he  has  left  us  his  opinion  on  the  char- 
acter and  policy  of  Augustus  in  the  first  few  chapters  of  the 
AnnalSy  and  a  very  valuable  opinion  it  is.  What  makes  the  his- 
torian more  bitter  in  the  Annals  than  elsewhere,  is  the  feeling  that 
it  was  the  early  emperors  who  inaugurated  the  evil  policy  which 
their  successors  could  hardly  help  themselves  in  carrying  out 
When  the  failure  of  Piso's  conspiracy  destroyed  the  last  hopes  of 
the  aristocracy,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  retain  for  the  later 
emperors  the  same  intense  hatred  that  had  been  felt  for  those 
whose  tyranny  fostered,  and  then  remorselessly  crushed,  the  re- 
sistance of  the  patrician  party.  The  AnnalSy  therefore,  though 
the  most  concentrated,  powerful,  and  dramatic  of  Tacitus's  works, 
hardly  rank  quite  so  high  in  a  purely  historical  point  of  view  as 
the  Histories;  as  Merivale  has  said,  they  are  all  satire^ 

^  Ann.  iv.  32. 
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At  the  same  tiii^e,  his  facts  are  quite  trustworthy.  We  know  from 
Pliny's  letters  that  he  took  great  pains  to  get  at  the  most  authentic 
sources,  and  beyond  doubt  he  was  well  qualified  to  judge  in  cases 
of  conflicting  evidence.  These  diyerse  excellences,  in  the  opinion 
of  Niebuhr  and  Arnold,  place  him  indisputably  at  the  head  of  the 
Eoman  historians.  We  cannot  better  dose  this  account  than  in 
the  eloquent  words  of  a  French  writer :  ^  '^  In  Tacitus  subjectivity 
predominates ;  the  anger  and  pity  which  in  turn  never  cease  to 
move  him,  give  to  his  style  an  expressiveness,  a  rich  glow  of  senti- 
ment, of  which  antiquity  affords  no  other  example.  This  constant 
union  between  the  dramatic  and  pathetic  elements,  together  with 
the  directness,  energy,  and  reality  of  the  language,  must  act  with 
irresistible  force  upon  every  reader.  Tacitus  is  a  poet ;  but  a  poet 
that  has  a  spirit  of  his  own.  Was  he  as  fully  appreciated  in  his 
own  day  as  he  is  in  oursi  We  doubt  it  The  horrors,  the 
degeneracy  of  his  time,  awake  in  his  brooding  soul  the  altogether 
modem  idea  of  national  expiation  and  national  chastisement 
The  historian  rises  to  the  sublimity  of  the  judge.  He  summons 
the  guilty  to  his  tribunal,  and  it  is  in  the  name  of  the  Future  and 
of  Posterity  that  he  pronounces  the  implacable  and  irreversible 
Terdict" 

The  poetical  and  Greek  constructions^  with  which  Tacitus's  style 
abounds^  the  various  artifices  whereby  he  relieves  the  tedium  of 
monotonous  narrative,  or  attains  brevity  or  variety,  have  been  so 
often  analysed  in  well-known  grammatical  treatises  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  do  more  than  allude  to  them  herot  ^ 

^  De  Bury,  Lea  Ftmnvu  de  V  Empire. 

'  His  frequent  imitations  of  Yii^gQ  have  been  remarked  by  many  critfcflp 
He  scarcely  yields  to  Yiigil  in  allusive  subtlety  of  touch. 

'Many  interesting  literary  topics  are  discussed  by  Pliny  in  letters  to 
Tacitus.  The  following  are  well  worth  perusal :— Ep.  i  6,  20;  iv.  18 ;  vi 
9,  16,  20 ;  vii  20,  83  ;  viii  7 ;  ix.  10, 14 ;  also,  L 18 ;  iii  8  ;  v.  11 ;  ix.  Zi, 
which  are  addressed  to  Suetonius. 


CHAPTEE  Vm. 

Thb  Ebions  of  Hadrian  and  the  Antoninbs  (117-180  A.D.). 

Wb  now  enter  on  a  new  and  in  some  respects  a  very  interesting 
era.  From  the  influence  exerted  on  the  last  period  by  the  family 
of  Seneca,  we  might  call  it  the  epoch  of  Spanish  Latinity ;  from 
the  similar  influence  now  exerted  by  the  African  school,  we 
might  caU  the  present  the  epoch  of  African  Latinity.  Its  chief 
characteristic  is  Hi-digested  erudition.  Various  circumstances 
combined  to  make  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  general,  and  the 
growing  cosmopolitan  sentiment  excited  a  strong  interest  in  every 
kind  of  exotic  learning.  With  increased  diffusion  depth  wag 
necessarily  sacrificed.  The  emperor  set  the  example  of  travel, 
which'  was  eagerly  followed  by  his  subjects.  Hence  a  large  mass 
of  information  was  acquired,  which  injuriously  aflected  those  who 
possessed  it.  They  appear,  as  it  were,  crushed  by  its  weighty 
and  become  learned  triflers  or  uninteresting  pedants.  By  far  the 
most  considerable  writer  of  this  period  was  Suetonius,  but  then  he 
had  been  trained  in  the  school  of  Pliny,  of  whom  for  several  years 
he  was  an  intimate  friend.  Hadrian  himself  (76~1 38  A.D.),  among 
hia  many  other  accomplishments,  gave  some  attention  to  letters. 
Speeches,  treatises  of  various  kinds,  anecdotes,  and  a  collection  of 
oracles,  are  ascribed  to  his  pen.  Also  certain  epigrams  which  we 
atiU  possess,  and  chiefly  that  exquisite  address  to  his  soul,  com- 
posed on  his  death-bed :  ^ 

'*  Animnla  vagnla  blandnla 
IIospeB  coznesQue  corporis 
Quae  nanc  abibls  in  loca, 
Pallidula  rigida  nadula  ? 
Kec  Qt  soles  dabis  locos." 

Hadrian  was  also  a  patron  of  letters,  though  an  inconstant  one. 
His  vanity  led  him  to  wish  to  have  distinguished  writers  about 
him,  but  it  also  led  him  to  wish  to  be  ranked  as  himself  the  most 
distinguished.     His  own  taste  was  good;  he  appreciated  and 

^  For  an  excellent  account  of  this  inconstant  prince  see  his  biography  by 
Aelius  SxtartUums,  who  preserves  other  poems  or  his. 
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copied  the  style  of  the  lepubliean  age;  but  lie  encouraged  the 
pedantic  Fionto,  whose  taste  was  corrupt  and  ruinonsly  influential 
So  that  while  with  one  hand  he  benefited  literature^  with  the 
other  he  injured  it. 

The  birth  year  of  C.  Suetonius  TRANQUiiiLUS  is  uncertain,  but 
may  be  assigned  with  probability  to  75  a.d«^  "We  may  here 
remark  the  extraordinary  reticence  of  the  later  writers  on  the 
subject  of  their  younger  day&  Seneca  alone  is  communicatiye. 
ALL  the  rest  show  an  oblivion  or  indifference  most  unlike  the 
genial  communicatiyeness  of  Cicero,  Horace,  and  Ovid.  His 
father  was  one  Suetonius  Lenis,  a  military  tribune  and  wearer  of 
the  angusticlaye.  Muretus,  however,  desirous  to  give  him  a  more 
illustrious  origin,  declares  tJiat  Ms  father  was  the  Suetonius  Fau- 
Hnus  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  We  learn  a  good  deal  of  his  younger 
days  from  the  letters  of  Pliny,  and  can  infer  something  of  his 
character  also.  In  conformity  with  what  we  know  from  other 
sources  of  the  tendencies  of  the  age,  we  And  that  he  was  given 
to  superstition.^  At  this  time  (i.e.  under  Trajan)  Suetonius 
waverod  between  a  Hterary  and  a  political  career.  Fhny  was 
able  and  willing  to  help  him  in  the  latter,  and  got  him  appointed 
to  the  office  of  tribune  (102  a.d.).^  Some  years  later  (112  A.D.), 
he  procured  for  him  the  jus  trium  Jiberoruin,  though  Suetonius 
was  childless.  We  see  that  Augustus's  excellent  institutions  had 
already  turned  into  an  abuse.  The  means  for  keeping  up  the 
population  had  become  a  compensation  for  domestic  unhappiness.^ 
Suetonius  practised  for  some  years  at  the  bar,  and  seems  to  have 
amassed  a  considerable  fortune.  We  And  him  begging  Pliny  to 
negotiate  for  him  the  purchase  of  an  estat&^  Shortly  after 
this  he  was  promoted  to  be  Hadrian's  secretary,  which  gave  him 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  enriching  his  stores  of  knowledge  from 
the  imperial  library.  Of  this  opportunity  he  made  excellent  use, 
and  after  his  disgrace,  owing^  it  is  said, )» too  great  familiarity  with 
the  empress  (119  a.d.),  he  devoted  his  entire  time  to  those  multi- 
farious and  learned  works,  which  gave  him  the  position  of  the 
Yarro  of  the  imperial  period.  His  life  was  prolonged  for  many 
years,  probably  until  160  A.D.* 

The  writings  of  Suetonius  were  encyclopaedic.  Following  the 
culture  of  Ms  day,  he  seems  to  have  written  partly  in  Greek,  partly 
in  Latin.     This  had  been  also  the  practice  of  Cicero,  and  of  many 

^  Of.  Dom.  12,  Interfaiase  me  odoleaeeTiMiim  memini  cam  insplceretmr 
Benex  (a  Domltiano).  From  Gram.  4,  Ker.  57,  as  compared  with  thia,  we 
should  infer  that  he  was  about  fifteen  in  the  year  90. 

•  Ej>.  i  18.  »  Ep.  iu.  8.  <  Paneg.  Tnn.  96.  »  Bp.  i.  24. 

*  Kg.  Fronto  writing  under  Antoninos  meationa  him  as  still  living. 
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of  the  greatest  lepublican  anthora.  The  difiEeience  between  them' 
lies,  not  in  the  fact  that  Suetomns's  Greek  was  better,  but  that  his 
Latin  is  less  goo<L  Instead  of  a  national  it  is  fast  becoming  a 
cosmopolitan  dialect  Still  Suetonius  tried  to  form  his  taste  on 
older  and  purer  models,  and  is  far  lemoyed  from  the  denationalised 
school  of  Fronto  and  Apuleius. 

The  titles  of  his  works  are  a  little  obscure.  Both,  following 
Suidas,  gives  the  following.  (1)  trcpt  rcov  irap'  ''EXXrfcri  muSua^ 
Pt/SXtay,  a  book  of  games.  This  is  quoted  or  paraphrased  by 
Tzetzes,^  and  several  excerpts  from  it  are  preserved  in  Eustathius. 
It  was  no  doubt  written  in  Greek,  but  perhaps  in  Latin  also.  (2) 
w€fH  Tfjjv  wapa  'TtDfKuoK  0€iapuiiv  koll  dyunnuv  ^ifiXCa.  y,  an  account 
in  three  books  of  the  Eoman  spectacles  and  games,  of  which  an 
interesting  fragment  on  the  Troia  Indus  is  preserved  by  Tertullian.' 
(3)  ir€pl  Tov  Kara  'Pcofuuovs  ^cavrov  jSifiXiov,  an  archseological 
investigation  into  the  theory  of  the  Itoman  year.  (4)  irept  rStv 
Iv  Tois  /3i)3XiW  <nffi€uay^  on  the  marks  of  notation  in  booka  (5.) 
ircpi  rrjq  Kucipwyo^  iroXir€ias»  a  justification  of  the  conduct  of 
Cicero,  in  opposition  to  some  of  his  now  numerous  detractors, 
especially  one  Didymus,  a  conceited  Alexandrine,  called  Chalcen- 
terus,  "  the  man  of  iron  digestion,"  on  account  of  his  immense 
powers  of  work.  (6)  irept  ovofjuanay  koX  iScas  i<rOrffijoma¥  koX  vtro- 
St/fuiTaiv,  a  treatise  on  the  different  names  of  shoes,  coats,  and  other 
articles  of  dress.  This  may  seem  a  trivial  subject;  but,  after 
Carlyle,  we  can  hardly  deny  its  capability  of  throwing  light  on  great 
matters.  Besides,  in  ancient  times  dress  had  a  religious  origin,  and 
in  many  cases  a  religious  significance.  And  two  passages  from 
the  work  preserved  by  Servius,'  are  important  from  this  point  of 
view.  (7)  ircpi  Sint^/udv  Xc^ccov  tjtoi  pXiuj^fuSiyf  an  inquiry 
into  ihe  origin  and  etymology  of  the  various  terms  of  abuse 
employed  in  conversation  and  literature.  This  was  almost  cer- 
tainly written  in  Greek.  iS)  trcpt  *Vui/jLr/i  ksu  r(ay  iv  avrj  vofUfjM¥ 
Kol  '^$iay  PifiXxa  fi,  a  succinct  account  of  the  chief  Itoman  customs^ 
of  which  only  a  short  passage  on  the  Triumph  has  come  down  to 
us  through  Isidore.^  (9)  Svv/cvticoy  Kaurapan',*  a  biography  of 
the  twelve  Caesars,  divided  into  e^ht  books.  (10)  ^fybfia 
'Foifjiauttv  dvSfHoy   hrurifuayj   a   gallery   of    illustrious  men,   the 

*  Hist  Var.  6,  874-896  (Roth).  •  De  Spect.  6. 

'  AdAen,  7,  612:  Tria  sunt  genera  trabeamm;  nnum  diia  sacratam,  quod 
est  tantam  de  purpora;  alind  legum,  quod  est  purporenm,  habet  tamen 
album  aliqoid;  temnm  angurale  de  purpura  et  cocco.  The  other  passage 
(Ad  AmL  2,  688)  describes  ue  different  priestly  caps,  the  apex,  the  tuMua, 
and  the  gaUrui. 

*  Etym.  18,  2,  8. 

'  Perhaps  the  woi-d  Srt/AfMi  should  be  supplied  before  avyywut6w. 
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plaii  of  vrhicli  was  followed  by  Jerome  in  hifi  history  of  the 
worthies  of  the  church.  But  Suetonius's  catalogue  seems  to 
have  been  confined  to  those  eminent  in  literature,  and  to  have 
treated  only  of  poets,  orators,  historians,  philosophers,  gram- 
marians, and  rhetoricians.  Of  this  we  possess  considerable  frag- 
ments, especially  the  account  of  the  grammarians,  and  the 
L'ves  of  Terence,  Horace,  and  Pliny.  (11)  v€pl  errixrfujuuiv  iropvcov, 
an  accoimt  of  those  courtesans  who  had  become  renowned  through 
their  wit^  beauty,  or  genius.  (12)  De  Vttiis  CorporcUibus,  a  Hst  of 
bodily  defects,  written  perhaps  to  supplement  the  medical  works 
of  Celsus  sad  Scribonius  Laigus.  (13)  De  InstUvtione  Officv- 
orum^  a  manual  of  rank  as  £zed  by  law,  and  -of  social  and  court 
etiquette.  This,  did  we  possess  it,  would  be  highly  interesting, 
and  might  throw  light  oil  many  now  obscure  poruts.  (14)  De 
Hegibus^  in  three  books,  containing  short  biographies  of  the  most 
renowned  monarchs  in  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  globe, 
treated  in  his  usual  style  of  a  string  of  facts  coupled  with  a  list 
of  virtues  and  vices.  (1^5)  De  B^mb  Varits,  a  sort  of  anay  of 
which  we  can  detect  bu»t  few,  and  those  insignificant^  notices. 
(16)  PratOy  or  miscellaneous  subjects,  in  ten  or  perhaps  twelve 
books,  which  work  was  greatly  admired  not  only  in  the  centuries 
immediately  succeeding,  but  also  throughout  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  is  extr^nely  probable,  as  Teuffel  thinks,  that  many  of  the  fore- 
going treatises  may  really  have  been  simply  portions  of  the  Prata 
cited  under  their  separate  name&  The  first  eight  books  were 
confined  to  national  antiquities  and  other  similar  poiuts  of  interest ; 
the  rest  were  given  to  natural  science  and  that  sort  of  popidar 
philosophy  so  much  in  vogue  at  the  time,  which  finds  a  parallel 
between  every  fact  of  the  physical  universe  and  some  phenomenon 
of  the  human  body  or  mind.  They  were  modelled  on  Yarro's 
writings,  which  to  a  large  extent  they  superseded,  except  for  great 
writers  like  Augustine,  who  went  back  to  the  fountain  head.^ 
It  is  uncertain  whether  Suetonius  toeated  history ;  but  a  work  on 
the  wars  between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  Antony  and  Octavian,  is 
indicated  by  some  notices  in  Dio  Cassius  and  Jerome.  All  these 
writings,  however,  are  lost,  and  the  sole  work  by  which  we  can 
form  an  estimate  of  Suetonius's  genius  is  his  lives  of  the  Caesars, 
which  we  fortunately  possess  almost  entire. 

Suetonius  possessed  in  a  high  degree  sonM  of  the  most  essential 
qualifications  of  a  biographer.     He  was  minute^  laborious^  and 

1  In  one  MS.  Ib  appended  to  Saetonina's  works  a  list  of  grammatical  dser- 
vationa  called  D^fireniia»  mmumwn^  Bemmi  Pulaemonia  ex  libro  SueUni 
Trcmquilli  qui  wueribUur  IVaium,  Both  prints  these^  bat  does  not  beUevf 
them  genuine. 
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acciuate  in  his  investigation  of  facts ;  he  neglected  nothing,  hoir- 
ever  trivial  or  even  offensive,  which  he  thonght  threw  light  upon 
the  character  or  circumstances  of  those  he  described.  And  he  is 
completely  impartial;  it  would  perhaps  be  mors  correct  to  say 
indifferent  His  accounts  have  been  well  compared  by  a  French 
writer  to  the  prods  verbal  of  the  law  courts.  They  are  dry, 
systematic,  and  uncoloured  by  partisanship  or  passion.  Such 
statements  are  valuable  in  themselves,  and  particularly  when  read 
as  a  pendant  to  the  history  of  Tacitus,  which  they  often  confirm, 
often  correct,  and  always  Olustiate.  To  take  a  single  point ;  we 
see  from  Tacitus  how  it  was  that  the  emperors  were  so  odious  to 
the  aristocracy;  we  see  from  Suetonius  how  it  was  that  they 
became  the  idols  of  the  people;  Many  of  the  details  are  extremely 
disgusting,  but  this  strong  realism  is  a  Eoman  characteristic,  and 
adds  to  their  value.  To  the  higher  attributes  of  a  historian 
Suetonius  has  no  pretension.  He  scarcely  touches  on  the  great 
historic  events,  and  never  ventures  a  comprehensive  judgment; 
nor  can  he  even  take  a  wide  survey  ol  the  characters  he  pourtrays. 
But  he  is  a  faithful  collector  of  evidence  on  which  the  philosophic 
biographer  may  base  his  own  judgment ;  and  as  he  generally  gives 
his  sources,  which  are  authentic  in  almost  every  case^  we  may  use 
his  statements  with  perfect  confidence. 

His  style  is  coloured  with  rhetoric,  and  occasionaHy  with  poetic 
embellishment,  but  is  otherwise  terse  and  vigorous.  The  extreme 
curtness  he  cultivated  often  leads  him  into  something  bordering 
on  obscurity.  His  habit  of  alluding  to  sources  of  information 
instead  of  being  at  the  pains  to  describe  them  at  length,  while  it 
adds  to  the  neatness  of  lus  periods,  detracts  from  its  value  to  our- 
selves. He  rises  but  rarely  into  eloquence,  and  still  more  rarely 
shows  dramatic  power.  The  best  known  of  his  descriptive  scenes 
is  the  death  of  Julius  (Caesar,  but  that  of  Kero  is  almost  more 
graphic.  It  may  interest  the  reader  to  give  a  translation  of  it^ 
The  scene  is  the  palace,  the  time,  tiie  ni^ht  before  his  death : — 

"  He  tbos  pat  off  deciding  what  to  do  till  next  day.  But  about  midnight 
he  awoke,  and  finding  the  guard  gone^  leapt  out  of  bed,  and  sent  round 
messages  to  his  friends ;  but  meeting  with  no  response,  he  himself,  accom- 
panied by  one  or  two  persons,  called  at  their  hoosee  in  turn.  But  eveiy 
door  was  shut,  and  no  one  answered  his  inquiries,  so  he  returned  to  his 
chamber  to  find  the  gusrd  had  fled,  cariylng  with  them  the  entire  furniture, 
and  with  the  rest  his  box  of  poison.  He  at  once  asked  for  Spiculus  the 
mirmillo  or  some  other  trained  assassin  to  deal  the  fatal  blow,  but  could  set 
no  one.  This  seemed  to  strike  him ;  he  cried  out,  '  Have  I  then  neither 
friend  nor  enemy  f '  and  ran  forward  as  if  intending  to  throw  himself  into  the 

^»~«— ^^^— ^^-^-^  ^^^— ^"^  ^»^"—~^»^~~^"-^— *— — ^^^^— — ^^  ■        — ^^—  — -^—^^ 

*"  Mt  will  be  found  Ner.  47-49 . 
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riven  But  cheeking  his  steps  he  begged  for  some  better  concealed  hiding- 
plftoe  where  he  might  ham  time  to  collect  his  thoughts.  The  fireedman 
Phaon  offered  hie  suburban  villa,  ritoate  four  miles  distant,  midway  between 
the  Salarian  and  Nomentane  roads ;  so  just  aa  he  was,  bare-foot  and  clad  in 
his  tunic,  he  threw  round  him  a  faded  cloak,  and  covering  his  head,  and 
binding  a  napkin  over  hia  face,  mounted  a  horse  with  four  companions  of 
whom  Sporus  was  one.  On  starting  he  was  terrified  by  a  shock  of  earth- 
quake and  an  adverse  flash  of  lightning,  and  heard  from  the  camp  hard  by 
the  shouts  of  the  soldiers  predicting  ms  rain  and  Galba's  triumph.  A  tra- 
veller, as  they  passed,  observed,  '  Aose  men  are  pursuing  Nero ; '  another 
asked,  '  Is  there  any  news  in  town  about  Nero  t  *  His  horse  took  fright  at 
the  smell  of  a  dead  body  which  had  been  thrown  into  the  road ;  in  the  con- 
fusion his  disguise  feU  off,  and  a  praetorian  soldier  recognised  and  saluted 
him.  Arrived  at  the  post-house,  they  left  their  horses,  and  struggled 
through  a  thorny  copse  by  foUowine  a  track  in  the  sandy  soil,  but  were 
obllgi^  to  put  cloths  under  their  feet  as  they  walked.  However,  they 
arrived  safely  at  the  back  wall  of  the  villa.  Phaon  then  suggested  that  they 
should  hide  in  a  cavern  hard  by,  formed  by  a  heap  of  sand.  But  Nero 
declaring  that  he  would  not  be  buried  alive,  they  waited  a  little,  till  a  chance 
should  offer  of  entering  the  villa  unobserved.  Seeinff  some  water  in  a  little 
pool,  he  scooped  some  up  with  his  hand,  and  just  before  drinking  said  '  This 
is  Nero's  distilled  water!'  then,  seeing  how  his  cloak  was  torn  by  the 
brambles,  he  peeled  off  the  thorns  from  we  branches  that  crossed  the  path. 
Then  crawling  on  all  fours,  he  passed  throuch  a  narrow  passage  out  of  the 
cavern  into  the  nearest  cellar,  and  there  laid  himself  on  a  pallet  made  of  old 
straw  and  iumished  with  anything  but  a  comfortable  pillow.  Becoming 
both  hungiy  and  thirsty,  he  refused  some  musty  bread  that  was  offered  him, 
but  drank  a  little  tepid  water.  To  free  himself  from  the  constant  shower  of 
abuse  that  those  who  came  to  gaze  poured  on  him,  he  ordered  a  pit  to  bo 
made  according  to  the  measure  of  his  body,  and  any  bits  of  marble  that  lay 
by  to  be  heapra.  together,  and  water  and  wood  to  be  brought  for  the  proper 
disposing  of  the  corpse  ;  weeping  at  each  stace  of  the  proceedings,  and  saying 
every  now  and  then,  *  Oh  1  what  an  artist  the  world  is  losing  !j '  ^ 

while  thus  occupied  a  missive  was  brought  to  Phaon.  Nero  snatched  it 
out  of  his  hand,  ana  read  that  he  had  been  decreed  an  enemy  by  the  senate, 
and  was  demanded  for  punishment  *  according  to  the  manner  of  our  ancestors.* 
He  asked  what  this  meant.  Beins  told  that  he  would  be  stripped  naked, 
his  neck  fixed  in  a  pitchfork,  and  his  back  scourged  until  he  was  dead,  he 
seized  in  his  terror  two  daggers  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  but  after 
fceline  their  edge  put  them  back  into  their  sheaths,  alleging  that  the  fated 
hour  had  not  yet  come.  Sometimes  he  would  ask  Spoms  to  raise  the  funeral 
lamentation,  then  he  would  implore  some  one  to  set  him  an  example  of 
courage  by  dying  first ;  sometimes  he  would  chide  his  own  irresoluteness  by 
sayings'  I  am  a  base  degenerate  man  to  live  1  This  does  not  beseem  Nero  I 
We  must  be  steady  on  occasions  like  these— come,  rouse  yourself  t ' '  Already 
the  horsemen  were  seen  approaching  who  had  received  orders  to  cany  him 
off  alive.    Crying  out  in  the  words  of  Homer : 

*  The  nolM  of  swift-footed  steeds  strikes  my  ears,* 

he  drove  the  weapon  into  his  throat  with  the  help  of  his  secretary  Epaphro- 
ditus,  and  immediately  fell  back  half-dead.  The  centurion  now  arrived,  and, 
under  the  pretence  of  assisting  him,  put  his  doak  to  the  wound ;  Nero  only 

^  Qualis  artifez  pereo. 

'  Many  of  these  ejaculations  are  in  Greek.    On  this  see  note  i.  p,  37. 
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Kplied,  'Too  late!' and  ' ThiB  is  your  loyalty  I'  With  these worda he  died, 
his  eyes  being  quite  glazed,  and  startinff  oat  in  a  manner  horrible  to  witness. 
His  oontinual  and  earnest  petition  had  oeen  that  no  one  should  have  posses- 
sion of  his  head,  but  that  oome  what  would,  he  might  be  buried  whole. 
This  Talus,  Galba's  freedman,  granted." 

It  will  be  seen  that  his  nairative,  though  not  lofty,  is  masterly, 
clear,  and  impiessiva 

Besides  Suetonius  we  haye  a  historian,  though  a  minor  one^  in 
P.  Annius  Flobus,^  who  is  now  generally  identified  with  the 
rhetorician  and  poet  mentioned  more  than  once  by  Pliny,  and 
author  of  a  dialogue,  *'  Vergilitu  Orator  an  Poeta^  and  some  lines 
Be  Boeis  and  De  QudlUate  Vtiae.^  Little  is  known  of  his  life,  except 
that  he  was  a  youth  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  was  yanquiahed  at 
the  Capitoline  contest  through  ui\just  partiality,  and  settled  at 
Tarraco  as  a  professional  rhetorician.  Under  Hadrian  he  returned 
to  Borne,  and  probably  did  not  survive  his  reign.  The  epitome 
of  Livy's  history,  or  rather  the  wars  of  it^  from  the  foundation  of 
Borne  to  the  era  of  Augustus,  in  two  short  books,  is  a  pretentious 
and  smartly  written  work.  But  it  shows  no  independent  investiga- 
tion, and  no  power  of  impartial  judgment  Its  views  of  the  con- 
stitution '  are  even  more  superficial  than  those  of  Livy.  The  first 
book  ends  with  the  Gracchi,  after  whom,  according  to  the  author, 
the  decline  began.  The  frequent  moral  declamations  were  greatly 
to  the  taste  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  throughout  them  floras  was 
a  favourite.  Abridgments  were  now  the  fashion ;  perhaps  that  of 
Pompeius  Trogus  by  Justinus  belongs  to  this  reign.^  Many  his- 
torians wrote  in  Greek. 

Jurisprudence  was  also  actively  cultivated.  We  have  the  two 
great  names  of  Salvius  Juuanub  and  Sex.  Pomponiub,  both  of 
whom  continued  to  write  under  the  Antonines.  They  were  nearly 
of  an  age.  Pomponius,  we  infer  from  his  own  words,^  was  bom 
somewhere  about  84  A.D.,  and  as  he  lived  to  a  great  age,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  survived  his  brother  jurist  Both  enjoyed  for  several 
centuries  a  high  and  deserved  reputation.  The  rise  of  philoso- 
phical jurisprudence  coincides  with  the  decline  of  all  other  litera- 
ture. It  must  be  considered  to  belong  to  science  rather  than 
letters,  and  is  far  too  wide  a  subject  to  be  more  than  merely 
noticed  here.  Both  these  authors  wrote  a  digest,  as  well  as 
numerous  other  works.  The  best-known  popular  treatise  of  Pom- 
ponius was  his  Enchiridion^  or  Manual  of  the  Law  of  Nations^ 

^  Usually  (from  the  Cod.  Bamberg.)  Julius  Florus ;  but  Mommsen  considers 
this  a  corruption. 

*  Riese,  AiOhol,  LaL  p.  168-70 ;  ib.  No.  87,  p.  101.  Some  have  ascribed 
the  Penoigilium  Veneris  to  him. 

s  ii  1.  «  See  bsck  psge  881.  •  Dig.  xl.  5,  20. 
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obntainmg  a  sketcli  of  the  history  of  Boman  law  and  juiispradence 
until  the  time  of  Jnlian.^ 

The  stndy  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  was  pursued  with  much 
industry,  but  by  persons  of  inferior  mark.  Antonius  Julianus, 
a  Spamiard,  some  account  of  whom  is  given  by  GrelliuSy^  kept  up 
the  older  style  as  against  the  new  African  fashion.  His  declama- 
tions have  perished;  but  those  of  GjOiPUBNIus  Elaoous  still 
remain.  The  chief  rhetoricians  seem  to  have  confined  themselyes 
to  declaiming  in  Greek.  The  celebrated  Favorinus,  at  once  philo- 
sopher, rhetorician,  and  minute  grammarian,  was  one  of  the  most 
popular.  Tbbentius  Soaubus  "wrote  a  book  on  Latin  grammar, 
and  commentaries  on  Plautus  and  YirgiL  We  have  his  treatise 
De  Orihographiciy  which  contains  many  rare  ancient  forma  His 
evident  desire  to  be  brief  has  caused  some  obscurity.  The  author 
formed  his  language  on  the  older  models ;  like  Suetonius,  follow- 
ing Pliny,  and  through  him,  the  classical  period. 

Philosophers  abounded  in  this  age,  and  one  at  leasts  Plutarch, 
has  attained  the  highest  renown.  As  he,  in  common  with  all 
the  rest^  wrote  in  Greek,  no  more  will  be  said  about  them  here. 

A  medical  writer  of  some  note,  whose  two  works  on  acute  (edereB 
passiones)  and  chronic  (tardae)  diseases  have  reached  us,  is  Caelius 
AuBELiANUB.  HIb  6xact  date  is  not  known.  But  as  he  never 
alludes  to  Galen,  it  is  probable  he  lived  before  him.  He  was  bom 
at  Sicca  in  Kumidia,  and  chiefly  foUowed  Soranus. 

The  reigns  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  his  son,  the  saintly  M. 
Aurelius,  covered  a  space  of  forty-two  years,  during  which  good 
government  and  consistent  patronage  did  all  they  could  for  letters. 
But  though  the  emperor  could  give  the  tone  to  such  literature  as 
existed,  he  could  not  revive  the  old  force  and  bpirit,  which  were 
gone  forever.  The  Bomans  now  showed  all  the  signs  of  a  decay- 
ing people.  The  loss  of  serious  interest  in  anything,  even  in 
pleasure,  argues  a  reduced  mental  calibre  i  and  the  substitution  of 
minute  learning  for  original  thought  always  marks  an  irrecover- 
able decadence.  The  chief  writer  during  the  earlier  part  of  this 
period  is  M.  Cornelius  Fbonto  (90-168  a.d.),  a  native  of  Cirta, 
in  Numidia,  who  had  been  held  under  Hadrian  to  be  the  first 
pleader  of  ^e  day;  and  now  rose  to  even  greater  influence  from 
being  intrusted  with  the  education  of  the  two  young  Caesars,  M. 
Aurelius  and  L.  Yerua  Fronto  suffered  acutely  horn  the  gout^ 
and  the  tender  solicitude  displayed  by  Aurelius  for  his  preceptor's 
ailments  is  pleasant  to  see,  though  the  tone  of  condolence  is  some- 
times a  little  mawkish.     Pronto  was  a  thorough  pedant,  and  of 

^  For  these  writere,  see  TmS,  |  S45.  *  l  4,  1. 
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corrapt  taste.  He  bad  all  the  ditniBy  affectation  of  his'achlDoL 
Auielius  adopted  his  teacher's  love  of  aichaisms  with  such  aest 
that  even  Fionto  was  obliged  to  advise  a  more  popular  style. 
When  AuieliiiB  left  off  rhetoric  for  the  serious  study  of  philosophy, 
Fronto  tried  his  best  to  dissuade  him  from  such  apostasy.  In  his 
eyes  eloquence,  as  he  understood  it,  was  the  only  pursuit  worthy 
of  a  great  man.  In  later  life  Aurelius  arrivdd  at  better  canons  of 
judgment ;  in  his  Meditations  he  praises  Fronto's  goodness^^  but 
says  not  a  word  about  his  eloquence.  His  contemporaries  were 
less  reserved.  They  extolled  him  to  the  skies,  and  made  him> 
their  oracle  of  all  wisdom.  Eumenius  ^  says,  ''  lie  is  the  second 
and  equal  glory  of  Eoman  eloquence ; "  and  Macrobius^  says, 
'^  There  are  four  styles  of  speech;  the  copious,  of  which  Cicero  is 
chief  ;*  the  terse,  in  which.  Sallust  holds  sway;  the  dry,^  which  is 
assigned  to  Fronto;  the  florid,  in  which  Pliny  luxuriates."  With 
testimomes  like  these  before  them,  and  the  knowledge  that  be 
had  been  raised  to  the  consulship  (143)  and  to  the  confidential 
friendship  of  two  emperors,  scholars  had  formed  a  high  estimate 
of  his  genius.  But  the  discovery  of  his  letters  by  Mai  (1815) 
undeceived  them.  Independently  of  their  false  taste,  whidi  can- 
not fail  to  strike  the  reieder,  they  show  a  feeble  mind,  together 
with  a  lack  of  independence  and  self-reliance.  He  has,  however, 
a  good  naturd^  and  a  genial  self-conceit^  which  attracts  us  to  him, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  affection  of  his  pupil,  though  we 
suspect  it  has  led  him  to  exaggerate  his  master's  influence^ 

« Until  these  came  to  light,  scarcely  anything  was  known  of 
Fronto's  works.  Five  discussions  on  the  signification  of  words 
had  been  preserved  in  GreUius,  and  a  passage  in  which  he  violently 
attacks  the  Christians  in  Minucius  Felix.  But  the  letters  give  an  ex- 
cellent idea  of  his  mind,  i.e.  they  are  well  stocked  with  words,  and 
supply  as  little  as  possible  of  soHd  information.  Family  matters, 
mutual  condolences,  pieces  of  advice,  interspersed  with  discussions 
on  eloquence,  form  their  staple.  The  collection  consisted  of  ten 
books,  five  written  to  Aurelius  as  heir«pparent,  and  five  to  him 
as  emperor.  But  we  have  lost  the  greater  part  of  the  latter  series. 
Of  Fronto's  numerous  other  writings  only  scattered  fragments  re- 
main. They  are  as  follows : — (1)  Panegyric  speeches  addressed  to 
Hadrian^  and  Antoninus  (among  which  was  the  celebrated  one  on  his 

^  He  speakB  of  haviiig  learnt  from  him  rb  iwlrrcurBm  5r<  i^  ruporrur^ 
fiwrKovia  «cal  irotKiXia  koX  inixpuns  Ktd  Sri  6ff  iwifnw  ol  Ka}u>6fMyoi  ovroi  rofi 
ilfuy  £uvaTp(8«i  iurropy6r€(foi  9^s  c2(rir« 

■  Paneg.  Constant  14.  *  Sat.  v.  1. 

*  Siceum,  This  shows  more  acomen  than  we  should  have  expected  from 
Macrobins. 

•  £p.  ad  M.  Caes  IL  1. 
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feritisli  victories  140  a. d.)^  (2)  A  speech  returning  thanks  to  the 
senate  on  behalf  of  the  Carthaginians.  (3)  Speeches  for  the 
Bithjrnians  and  Ptolomaeenses.  *  (4)  Speeches  for  and  against  indi- 
viduals. (5)  The  speech  against  the  Christians  quoted  by  Minu- 
cius.  (6)  Appended  to  the  letters  are  also  some  Greek  epistles 
to  members  of  the  imperial  household,  a  consolation  from  Aure- 
iius  to  Pronto  on  the  death  of  his  grandson,  and  his  reply,  which 
is  a  mixture  of  desponding  pessimism  and  philological  pedantry.^ 
(7)  Trifles  like  the  ipamKo^,  a  study  based  on  Plato's  theory  of 
love,  the  story  of  Arion,  the  feriae  alsiensee,  in  which  he  humor- 
dos^y  advises  the  prince  to  take  a  holiday,  tho  laudes  fumi  et 
pultjene,  a  rhetorical  exercise,'  show  that  he  was  quite  at  home 
in  a  less  ambitious  vein. 

The  best  example  of  his  style  and  habits  of  thought  is  found 
in  the  letters  De  Eloquentia  on  p.  139  sqq.  of  Naber's  edition. 

His  life  was  soured  by  suffering  and  bereavement  His  wife  and 
all  his  children  but  one  died  before  him,  and  he  himself  was  a 
victim  to  various  diseases.  His  interest  for  us  is  due  to  his  rela> 
tions  with  Aurelius  and  the  general  dearth  at  that  period  of  first- 
rate  writers.  He  died  probably  before  tbe  year  169.  "With 
Fronto's  letters  are  found  a  considerable  number  of  those  of  Aure- 
lius, but  they  do  not  call  for  any  remark.  The  writings  that  have 
brought  him  the  purest  and  loftiest  fame  are  not  in  Latin  but  in 
Greek.     It  would  therefore  be  out  of  place  to  dwell  on  them  here. 

A  younger  contemporary  and  admirer  of  Fronto  is  Aulus 
Gellius  (125?-175  a.d.),  author  of  the  Nodes  Atticae,  in  twenty 
books,  a  pleasant,  gossiping  work,  written  to  occupy  the  leisure  of 
his  sons,  and  containing  a  vast  amount  of  interesting  details  on 
literature  and  religious  or  antiquarian  lore.  Gellius  is  a  man  of 
small  mind,  but  makes  np  by  zeal  for  lack  of  power.  He  was 
trained  in  philosophy  under  Favprinus,  in  rhetoric  imder  Antonius 
Julianus  and,  perhaps,  Fronto,  but  his  stylo  and  taste  are,  on  the 
whole,  purer  than  those  of  his  preceptors.  The  title  Nodes 
Atticae  was  chosen,  primarily,  because  the  book  was  written  at 
Athens  and  during  the  lucubrations  of  the  night ;  but  its  modesty 
was  also  a  recommendation  in  his  eyes.  The  subjects  are  very 
various,  but  grammar  or  topics  connected  with  it  preponderate. 
A  large  space  is  devoted  to  anecdotes,  literary  and  historical,  and 
among  these  are  found  both  the  most  interesting  and  the  best 
written  passages.  Another  element  of  importance  is  found  in  the 
quotations,  which  are  very  numerous,  from  ancient  authors.     The 

^  In  complaining  of  fate,  he  suddenly  breaks  off  with  the  ^rords :   FcUa 
af(tmdo  appellata  ainnt;  hoecine  est  reetefarit  §  7. 
*  On  this  see  a  fuller  account,  pp.  478,  474. 

2o 
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reader  will  appreciate  the  value  of  those  from  the  oontintial 
references  to  Gellius  which  have  been  made  in  this  work.^ 

The  style  of  Gellius  abounds  with  archaisms  and  rare  word% 
e.^.,  edtdcarey  receniari^  aeruscaiory  adttlescentes  frugiSj  degans  ver^ 
borurn,  and  shows  an  unnecessary  predilection  for  f requentative&' 
It  is  obvious  that  in  his  day  men  had  ceased  to  feel  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  words  they  used.  As  a  depraved  bodily  condition 
requires  larger  and  stronger  doses  of  physic  to  affect  it,  so  Gellius^ 
when  his  subject  is  most  trivial,  strives  most  for  overcharged 
vigour  of  language.^  But  these  defects  are  less  conspicuous  in  the 
later  books,  where  his  thought  also  rises  not  unfrequently  into  a 
higher  region.  The  man's  nature  is  amiable  and  social;  he 
enlisted  the  help  of  his  friends  in  the  preparation  of  Ms  little' 
essays,^  and  seems  to  have  been  on  kindly  terms  with  most  of  tho 
chief  writers  of  the  day.  Among  the  ancients  his  admiration  was 
chiefly  bestowed  on  Virgil  and  Cicero  as  representatives  of  literar 
ture,  on  Yarro  and  Mgid^us  Figulus,^  as  representatives  of  science. 
His  power  of  criticism  is  narrowed  by  pedantry  and  small  passions, 
but  when  these  are  absent  he  can  use  his  judgmelit  weH^  Ho 
preserves  many  interesting  points  of  etymology^  and  grammar,^ 
and  is  a  mine  of  archaic  quotation.  Among  contemporary  philo- 
sophers he  admires  most  Plutarch,  Favorinus,  and  Herodes  Atticus 
the  rival  of  Frontoi  He  smiles  at  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
some  regard  all  that  is  obsolete,  and  mentions  the  Enniardda^ 
with  hdf-disapprovaL  But  his  own  bias  inclines  the  same  way, 
only  he  brings  more  taste  to  it  than  they.  On  the  whole  he  is  a 
very  interesting  writer,  and  the  last  that  can  be  called  in  anyway 
classical  He  is  well  spoken  of  by  Augustine  ;^^  and  Macrobius, 
though  he  scarcely  mentions  him,  pillages  his  works  without 
reserve.  His  eighth  book  is  lost,  but  the  table  of  contents  is 
fortunately  preserved. 

A  great  genius  belonging  to  this  time  is  the  jurist  Gaius  (110- 
180  A.D.).     His  nomm  is  not  known;  whence  some  have  sup- 

^  Some  of  the  more  interesting  chapters  in  his  work  may  be  referred  to  :— 
On  religion,  i.  7  ;  iv.  9 ;  iv.  11 ;  v.  12;  vi.  1.  On  law,  iv.  3 ;  iv.  4 ;  iv.  5; 
V.  19;  vii.  15;  X.  20.  On  Virgil,  i.  28;  ii.  8;  ii.  4 ;  v.  8  ;  vi.  6  ;  vii.  12; 
viL  20;  iz.  9;  X.  16;  xiiL  1;  xiii  20.  On  Sallust,  i  15;  Ii.  27;  ilL  1  ; 
iv.  15 ;  X.  20.    On  Emiios,  iv.  7 ;  viL  2 ;  xL  4;  xviiu  5. 

^  And  those  often  rare  ones,  as  soliiavistie. 

'  JE,g.  in  viL  17,  where  he  poses  a  grammarian  as  to  the  signification  of 
cbnoxiiu.    Compare  also  xiv.  5,  on  the  vocative  of  egregitu. 

4  See  xiv.  6.  «  See  iv.  9. 

•  See  esp.  xix.  9.  '  S,g.  iv.  1. 

8  EspeciaUy  iv.  17 ;  v.  21 ;  vii.  7,  9,  11 ;  xvi.  14 ;  xviii.  8,  9. 

«  xviii.  5.  w  Civ.  DeL  ix.  4. 
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^sed  that  lie  never  came  to  Borne.  Bat  this  is  both  extremely 
XLnlikely  in  itself,  and  contradicted  by  at  least  one  passage  of  his 
^voTks.  He  was  a  professor  of  jurisprudence  for  many  years,  and 
from  the  style  of  his  extant  works  Teuffel  conjectures  that  they 
originated  from  oral  lectures.  It.  is  astonishing  how  clear  even 
the  later  Latin  language  becomes  when  it  toudies  on  congenial 
subjects,  such  as  agriculture  or  law.  The  ancient  legal  phraseology 
bad  been  seriously  complained  of  as  being  so  technical  as  to  baffle 
all  but  experts  in  deciphering  its  meaning.  Horace  ridicules  the 
cunning  of  the  trained  legal  intellect  in  more  than  one  place. 
But  tlus  reproach  was  no  longer  just.  The  series  of  able  and 
thoughtful  writers  who  had  carried  out  a  successive  and  systematic 
treatment  of  law  since  the  Augustan  age  had  brought  into  it  such 
matchless  clearness,  that  they  have  formed  the  model  for  all  sub- 
sequent philosophic  jurists.  The  amalgamation  of  the  great  Stoic 
principles  of  natural  right,  the  equality  of  man,  and  the  jua 
genMumy  which  last  was  gradually  expanding  into  the  conception 
of  international  law,  contributed  to  make  jurisprudence  a  complete 
•exponent  of  the  essential  character  of  the  Empire  as  the  *'  polity 
of  the  human  race."  The  works  of  Gains  included  seven  books 
Rerum  (htidianarum,yrhich,  like  the  work  of  Apuleius,  were  styled 
Aurei;  and  an  introduction  to  the  science  of  law,  called  Ingtitur- 
tiones,  or  InsHtutOy  in  four  books.  These  were  published  161  A.D.y 
and  at  once  established  themselves  as  the  most  popular  exposition 
•of  the  subject.  Gains  was  a  native  of  the  east,  but  of  what 
•country  is  uncertain.  The  names  of  several  other  jurists  are 
preserved.  They  were  divided  into  two  classes,^  the  practicians, 
who  pleaded  or  responded,  and  the  regularly  endowed  professors 
x)f  jurisprudence.  Of  the  former  class  Sex.  Julius  Ajbioanub 
was  the  most  celebrated  for  his  acute  intellect  and  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  his  definitions ;  Ulpius  Mabcellus  for  his  deep  leam- 
iQg  and  the  prudence  of  his  decisions.  He  was  an  adviser  of  the 
emperor  Aurelius.  A  third  writer,  one  of  whose  treatises — that 
on  the  divisions' of  money,  weights,  and  measures, — ib  still  extant^ 
was  L.  YoLUSius  Maeoiaxus.  The  reader  is  referred  for  inf orma 
tion  on  this  subject  to  Teuffel's  work,  and  Foste's  edition  of  the 
Institutes  of  Gains, 

Among  minor  authors  we  may  mention  C.  Sulpicius  Afolu 
iTARis,  a  Carthaginian,  who  became  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  and 
grammar,  and  nimibered  among  his  pupils  Aulus  GeUius.  He 
and  Arruntius  Cei^us  devoted  their  talents  for  the  most  part  to 
subjects  of  archaic  interest     Erudition  of  a  certain  kind  had  now 

1  Tcufiel,  §  356.  ' 
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become  imiyeTsal,  and  was  discussed  ivith  all  the  formality  and 
exuberance  of  public  debate.  The  disputations  of  the  mediaeval 
universities  seem  to  have  found'  their  germ  in  these  animated 
discussions  on  trivial  subjects,  such  as  are  described  in  chapters  of 
G^llius  to  which  the  reader  has  already  been  referred.^ 

Historical  research  flagged ;  epitomizers  had  possession  of  the 
field.  We  have  the  names  of  L.  Ampklius,  the  author  of  an> 
abridged  "  book  of  useful  information  on  various  subjects,"  history 
predominating,  called  lAber  Memorialis,  which  still  remains ;  and 
of  Granius  Lioiniantjs,  short  fragments  of  whose  Eoman  history 
in  forty  books  are  left  to  us. 

Poetry  was  even  more  meagrely  represented.  Aulus  GeUius^ 
has  preserved  a  translation  of  one  of  Plato's  epigrams,  which  ho 
calls  ovK  ofxava-o^,  by  a  contemporary  author,  whose  name  he  does 
not  give.  It  is  written  in  dimeter  iambics,  an  easier  measure  than 
the  hexameter,  and  therefore  more  within  the  reduced  capacity  of 
the  time.  The  loose  metrical  treatment  proceeds  not  so  much  from> 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of  quantity  as  from  imitation  of  Hadrian's- 
lax  style,^  and  perhaps  from*  a  tendency,  now  no  longer  possible^ 
to  resist,  to  adopt  the  plebeian  methods  of  speech  and  rhythm  into- 
the  domain  of  recognised  litemture.  As  the  fragment  may  interest 
our  readers,  we  quote  it : 

**  Dum  semihiulco  savio 
Aleum  puellnm  savior, 
Dulcemque  florem  spiritos 
Daco  ex  aperto  tramite ; 
Auimula  aeKra  et  saucia 
Cucurrit  ad  labias  mi  hi, 
Rictumque  in  oris  perviam 
£t  labra  pueri  mollin, 
Rimata  itineri  transitus 
Ut  transiliret,  nititur. 
Tom  si  morae  quid  i»lii8culae 
Fnisset  in  coetu  osculi 
Amoris  igni  percita 
Transisset,  et  me  linqueret: 
Et  mint  prorsam  res  loret^ 
Ut  ad  me  fierem  mortuus, 
Ad  pneram  intos  viverem." 

In  the  fiftih  and  last  lines  we  see  a  reversion  to  the  ante-classicat 
irregularities  of  scansion.  The  reader  shoidd  refer  to  the  remark^^ 
on  this  subject  on  page  20. 

Perhaps  the  much-disputed  poem  called  PermgiUum  Veneris- 

1  Note  1,  p.  466.  2  xix.  11. 

>  The  personal  taste  of  the  emperors  now  greatly  helped  to  form  style.- 
This  should  not  be  foi^tten  in  eriticisiog  the  works  of  this  period. 
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Iwlongs  to  this  epoch.^  It  is  pifinted  in  Weber's  Corpus  Fodarum^ 
and  is  well  worth  reading  from  the  melancholy  despondency  that 
breathes  through  its  quiet  inspiration.  The  metre  is  the  trociiaic 
tetrameter,  which  is  always  well  suited  to  the  Latin  language,  and 
which  here  appears  treated  with. Greek  strictness,  except  that  in 
Kues  55,  62,  91,  a  spondee  is  used  in  the  fifth  foot  instead  of  a 
trochee.     The  refrain — 

"  Cras  amet  qui  nanquam  amavit,  qnique  amavit,  eras  amet," 

may  be  called  the  "  last  word  '*  of  expiring  epicureanism. 

The  last  writer  that  comes  before  us  is  the  rhetorician  and 
pseudo-philosopher,  L.  Afuleius.  He  was  bom  at  Madaura,  in 
Africa,  114  a.d.^  and  calls  himself  Seminumida  et  Semigaetu^a.^ 
His  parents  wero  in  easy  circumstances,  and  sent  him  to  school  at 
Carthage,  which  was  fast  rising  to  the  highest  place  among  the 
seminaries  of  rhetoric.  By  his  father's  death  he  came  into  a  con- 
siderable fortune,  and  in  order  to  finish  his  education  speiit  some 
time  at  Athens,  and  travelled  through  many  parts  of  the  East  hunting 
up  all  the  information  he  could  find  on  magic  and  necromancy, 
and  getting  himself  initiated  into  all  the  different  mysteries. 
About  136  he  came  to  Home,  where  he  practised  at  the  bar  for 
about  two  years.  He  then  returned  to  Madaura;  but  soon 
growing  discontented  determined  to  indulge  his  restless  craving  for 
travel  and  acquiring  knowledge.  He  therefore  set  out  for  Egypt, 
the  nurse  of  all  occult  wisdom,  and  the  centre  of  attraction  for  all 
curious  spirits.  On  his  way  he  f  cU  ill  and  was  detained  at  Oea, 
where  he  met  a  rich  widow  named  Pudentilla,  whom  in  course  of 
time  he  married.  Her  two  sons  had  not  been  averse  to  the  match, 
indeed  Apuleius  says  they  strongly  urged  it  forward.  But  very 
soon  they  foimd  their  step-father  an  inconvenience,  and  through 
their  uncle  Aemilianus  instituted  a  suit  against  him  on  the  ground 
of  his  having  bewitched  their  mother  into  marrying  him.  This 
serious  charge,  which  was  based  principally  on  the  disparity  of 
years,  Pudentilla  being  sixty  (though  her  husband  maintains  she  is 
only  forty),  Apuleius  refutes  in  his  Apologia^  a  valuable  relic  of 
the  time,  which  well  deserves  to  be  read. .  The  accusation  had  been 
divided  into  three  parts,  to  each  of  which  the  orator  replies.  The 
£rst  part  or  preamble  had  tried  to  excite  odium  against  him  by 
alleging  his  efifeminacy  in  using  dentifrice,  in  possessing  a  mirror, 

^  Such  is  Tenffers  opinioD,  folloidng  Buchelor,  L.  L.  §  &5S.    £lli9  tliinka 
it  wn.s  composed  in  Africa. 

•  P.  1414. 

*  This  date  is  adopted  by  Charpentier.    Tenffel  (L.  L.  §  862,  2)  inclinea 
to  a  later  date,  125  A.D. 

^  ApoL  28.  *  Sometimes  called  I^  Magia. 
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and  in  writing  lascivious  poems,  and  also  by  alluding  to  bis  f  onnoT 
poverty,  ^s  reply  to  tbis  is  ready  enougb;  be  admits  tba% 
nature  bas  favoured  bim  witb  a  bandsome  person  of  wbicb  be  i) 
not  asbamed  of  trying  to  make  tbe  best ;  besides,  bow  do  tbey 
know  bis  mirror  is  not  used  for  optical  experiments  1  As  to 
poverty,  if  be  Tiad  been  poor,  be  gloried  in  tbo  fact;^  many  great 
and  virtuous  men  bad  been  so  too,  and  some  tbougbt  poverty  an 
essential  part  of  virtue.  Tbe  preamble  disposed  oi^  be  proceeds  to 
tbe  more  serious  cbarge  of  magic.  He  bas,  so  tbe  indictment  says, 
fascinated  a  cMLd ;  be  bas  bougbt  poisons ;  be  keeps  sometbuis 
uncanny  in  bis  bandkercbief ,  probably  some  token  of  sorcery ;  be 
offers  nocturnal  sacrifices,  vestiges  of  wbicb  of  a  suspicious  cbarac- 
ter  bave  been  found ;  and  bo  worsbips  a  little  skeleton  be  bas 
made  and  wbicb  be  always  carries  about  witb  bim.  His  answer 
to  tbese  cbarges  is  as  f oUows : — ^tbe  cbild  was  epileptic  and  died 
witbout  bis  aid ;  tbe  poisons  be  bas  bougbt  for  purposes  of  natuml 
science ;  tbe  image  be  carries  in  bis  bandkercbief  is  tbat  of  Plato'd> 
monardb  (vovs  jScuriXevs),  devotion  to  wbicb  is  only  natural  in  a 
professed  Platonist;  and  as  for  tbe  sacrifices,  tbey  are  pious 
prayers,  offered  outside  tbe  town  solely  in  order  to  profit  by  tbe 
peaceful  inspirations  wbicb  tbe  country  awakena  Tbe  tbird  part 
of  tbe  indictment  concerned  bis  marriage.  He  bas  forced  tbe  lady'.>» 
affections;  bo  bas  used  occult  arts  as  ber  own  letters  sbow,  to  gain 
an  influence  over  ber;  love-letters  bave  passed  between  tbem, 
wbicb  is  a  suspicious  tbing  wben  tbe  lady  is  sixty  years  of  age  ; 
tbe  marriage  was  celebrated  out  of  Oea ;  and  last  but  not  least,  bo 
bas  got  possession  of  ber  very  considerable  fortune.  His  answers  ar& 
equally  to  tbe  point  bere.  So  far  from  being  unwilling  to  espouse 
bun  or  needing  any  compulsion,  tbe  good  lady  witb  difficulty  waited 
tUl  ber  sons  came  of  age,  and  tben  brooked  no  furtber  delay ; 
moreover  be  bad  not  prised  Ids  suit,  tbougb  ber  sons  tbemselves 
bad  strongly  wisbed  bim  to  do  so ;  as  regards  tbe  correspondence, 
a  son  wbo  reads  bis  motber's  private  letters  is  bardly  a  witness  to 
command  confidence ;  as  regards  ber  age  sbe  is  forty,  not  sixty ; 
as  regards  tbe  place  of  ber  marriage  botb  of  tbem  preferred  tJio 
country  to  tbe  town ;  and  as  regards  tbe  fortune,  wbicb  be  denies 
to  be  a  ricb  one,  tbe  will  provides  tbat  on  ber  deatb  it  sball  revert 
to  ber  sons.  Having  now  completed  bis  argument  be  lets  loose 
tbe  flood-gates  of  bis  satire ;  and  witb  a  violence,  an  indecency, 
and  a  dragging  to  ligbt  of  bome^  secrets,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled. 

^  The  word  paupertoB  innst  be  used  in  a  limited  sense,  as  it  is  by  Horace^. 
pauperemque  dives  me  petit;  or  else  we  must  suppose  that  Apiueina  hadt 
t^oandered  his  fortune  in  bis  travels. 
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except  in  some  recent  trials,  he  flays  the  reputation  of  uncle  and 
nephews,  and  triumphantly  appeals  to  the  judge  to  give  a  yeidict 
in  his  favour.^ 

We  next  find  him  at  Carthage  where  he  gave  puhlic  lectures  on 
thetoria  He  had  enough  real  ability  joined  with  his  affectation 
of  wisdom  to  emmre  his  success  in  thiis  sphere.  Accordingly  we 
find  that  he  attained  not  only  all  the  ci^  honours  that  the  city 
had  to  bestow,  but  also  the  pontificate  of  Aesculapius,  a  position 
even  more  gratifying  to  his  tastes.  During  his  career  as  a 
rhetorician  he  wrote  the  FlondOj  which  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  selected  passages  from  his  public  discourses.  It  is  now 
divided  into  four  books,  but  apparently  at  first  had  no  such  divi- 
sion. It  embraces  specimens  of  eloquence  on  aU  kinds  of  subjects^ 
in  a  middle  style  between  the  comparatively  natural  one  of  his 
Apologia  and  the  congeries  of  styles  of  all  periods  which  his  latest 
works  present.  In  these  morceattx,  some  of  which  are  designed 
as  themes  for  improvisation,  he  pretends  to  an  acquaintance  with 
the  whole  field  of  knowledge.  As  a  consequence,  it  is  obvious  that 
his  knowledge  is  nowhere  very  deep.  He  was  equally  fluent  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  frequently  passed  from  one  language  to  the 
other  at  a  moment's  notice. 

He  now  cultivated  that  peculiar  style  which  we  see  fully  matured 
in  his  Metamorphoees.  It  is  a  mixture  of  poetical  and  prose 
diction,  of  archaisms  and  modernisms,  of  rare  native  and  foreign 
terms,  of  solecisms,  conceits,  and  quotations,  which  render  it  re- 
pulsive to  the  reader  and  betray  the  chaotic  state  of  its  creator's 
canons  of  taste.  The  story  is  copied  from  Ludan's  Aouitcos  ^^Ovo$, 
but  it  is  on  a  larger  scale,  and  many  insertions  occur,  such  as 
adventures  with  bandits  or  magicians ;  accounts  of  jugglers,  priests 
of  Gybele,  and  other  vagrants ;  details  on  the  arts ;  a  description  of 
an  opera ;  licentious  stories ;  and,  above  all,  the  pretty  tale  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche,^  which  came  originally  from  the  East,  but  in  its  present 
form  seems  rather  to  be  modelled  on  a  Greek  redaction.  "  The 
golden  ass  of  Apuleius,"  as  the  eleven  books  of  Metamorphoses 
are  called  by  their  admirers,  was  by  no  means  thought  so  well  of 
in  antiquity  as  it  is  now.  Macrobius  expresses  his  wonder  that 
a  serious  philosopher  should  have  spent  time  on  such  trifles.  St 
Augustine  seems  to  think  it  possible  the  story  may  be  a  true  one : 
**  aut  indicavit  aut  fin^t"  It  is  a  fictitious  autobiography,  narrating 
the  adventures  of  the  author's  youth ;  how  "i^e  was  tried  for  the 
murder  of  three  leather-botUes  and  condemned ;  how  he  was  vivified 
by  an  enchantress  with  whom  he  was  in  love ;  how  he  wished  to 

^  The  case  was  tried  before  the  Proconsnl  Claadius  MaximnSi 
*  It  will  be  foond  Metam.  iv.  28 — ^vi  2i* 
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follow  her  tlirougli  the  air  as  a  bird,  hut  owing  to  a  mistake  of  her 
maids  was  transformed  into  an  ass ;  how  he  met  many  strange  ad- 
ventures in  his  search  for  the  rose-leaves  which  alone  could  restore 
his  lost  human  f  orm«  The  change  of  shape  gave  him  many  chanoes 
pi  observing  men  and  women :  among  other  incidents  he  is  treated 
-with  disdain  by  his  own  hoise  and  mule,  and  severely  beaten  by 
his  groom.  He  hears  his  character  openly  defamed ;  his  resent- 
ment at  this,  and  the  frequent  attempts  he  makes  to  assert  his 
rationality^  axe  among  the  mpst  ludicrous- parts  of  the  book ;  finally, 
after  many  adventures,  he  is  restored  to  human  shape  by  some 
priests  of  Isis  or  Osiris,  to  whose  service  he  devotes  himself  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

Some  have  considered  this  extravagant  story  to  be  an  allegory,^ 
others,  again,  a  covert  satire  on  the  vices  of  his  countrymen.  This 
latter  supposition  we  may  at  once  discard.  The  former  is  not 
imlikely,  though  the  exact  explanation  of  it  will  be  a  matter  of 
uncertainty.  Perhaps  the  ass  symbolizes  sensuality ;  the  rose-leaves, 
science ;  the  priests  of  Isis,  either  the  Platonic  philosophy,  or  the 
Mysteries ;  the  return  to  hi^nan  shape,  holiness  or  virtue.  It  is 
jilso  possible  that  it  may  be  a  plea  for  paganism  against  the  new 
religious  elements  that  were  gathering  .strength  at  Carthage ;  but 
if  so,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  hd  should  have  chosen  as  his  model  the 
atheistic  story  of  Lucian.  In  a  similar  manner  the  story  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche  has  been  made  a  type  of  the  progress  of  the  souL 
Apuleius  was  one  of  those  minds  not  uncommon  in  a  decaying 
civilization,  in  which  extreme  quasi-religious  exaltation  alternates 
with  impure  hilarity.  He  is  a  licentious  mystic;  a  would-be 
magician;^  a  hierophant  of  pretentious  jsanctity,  something  between 
a  Cagliostro  and  a  Swedenborg ;  a  type  altogether  new  in  Boman 
literature,  and  a  gloomy  index  of  its  speedy  falL 

Besides  these  works  of  Apuleius,  we  possess  some  short  philoso- 
phical tracts,  embodying  some  of  his  Platonist  and  Pythagorean 
doctrines.  They  are  Dc  deo  Socratis^  De  Dogmate  Platords  in  three 
books,  and  the  De  Mundo^  a  popular  theologico-scientific  exposition 
drawn  from  Aristotle.  The  general  tenor  of  these  works  will  be 
considered  in  the  next  chapter,  as  their,  bearing  on  the  thought 
of  the  times  gives  them  considerable  importance. 

^  Apuleias  himself  (i.  1)  calls  it  a  Mtjesian  tale  (see  App.  to  ch.  3).  Then 
are  very  gencmlly  condemned  by  the  classical  writers.  But  there  is  no  doub^ 
they  were  very  largely  read  nib  rosa.  AV  hen  Crassns  was  defeated  in  Partln'a, 
tlie  king  Surenas  is  reported  to  have  been  greatly  struck  with  the  licentious 
ijiovels  which  the  Roman  officers  read  during  the  campaign. 

'  St  Augustine  fully  believed  that  he  and  ApoUofaius  of  Tyana  were  worken 
of  (demoniacal)  miracles. 
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Statb  of  Philosophioal  and  Eeligious  Thought  DimiNG  thb 
Period  of  thb  Antonines — Conclusion. 

During  the  second  century  after  Christ  we  have  tlie  remarkable 
spectacle  of  the  renaissance  of  Greek  literature.  The  eloquence 
which  had  so  long  been  silent  now  was  heard  again  in  Dio  Chiy- 
:^ostoin,  the  delicate  artillery  of  Attic  wit  was  revived  by  Lucian, 
the  dignity  of  sublime  thought  was  upheld  by  Arrian  and  Marcus 
Aurelius.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  Greeks  had  never  quite 
-discontinued  the  art  of  eloquence.  When  their  own  politick  in- 
dependence ended,'  they  carried  'their  talents  into  other  lands,  into 
Egypt,  India,  Asia  Mmor,  sowing  colonies  of  intelligence  where- 
«ver  they  went ;  but  the  chief  place  to  which  they  flocked  was 
Home.  At  Rome  the  hold  they  gained  was  such  that  even 
tyranny  itself  could  not  loosen  it  Their  light  spirits  and  plastic 
nature  made  them  adapt  themselves  to  every  fashion  without 
difficulty  and  without  regret ;  even  under  Tiberius  or  Domitian 
there  was  always  somethmg  for  a  cultured  Greek  to  do.^ 

Ehetoric  was  the  inheritance  of  the  dethroned  Greek  nation, 
and  they  clung  to  it  with  all  the  fondness  of  gratitude.  Long 
after  the  pacification  of  the  world  had  destroyed  all  the  subject- 
matter  of  oratory,  they  cherished  the  form  of  it,  and  practised  it 
with  a  zeal  proportioned  to  its  worthlessness.  Even  in  her  best 
-days,  as  we  know  from  Thucydides,  Greece  had  been  a  victim  to 
iine  talking ;  the  words  of  her  delicious  language  seemed  by  their 
inerc  sound  to  have  power  over  those  that  used  them ;  and  now 
that  patriotism  had  ceased  to  inspire  her  orators,  they  naturally 
-sought  in  the  splendour  of  the  Asiatic  style  an  equivalent  for  the 
chaste  beauties  of  ancient  national  eloquence.  There  were  two  classes 
•of  Greeks  at  this  period  who  effected  in  no  small  degree  the  general 
■epread  of  culture.     These  were  the  rhetors  and  the  sophists ;  pro- 

.  ^  The  reader  ib  referred  to  Champagny,  Zc«  Ciaan^  vols.  iii.  and  i v ;  Martli  a, 
Ja»  JforalisUs  romaines;  Gaston  Boissier,  Lcs  Antomns;  Chaipoatier,  £,rv- 
^nint  latins  sous  VSmpire, 
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pedj  gpeaking  distinct,  but  often  confounded  under  the  general 
name  of  sopliiflt 

The  rhetors  proper  hsv«  been  alvewly  described  We  need  only 
notice  here  the  gradually  increasing  insigmficaaoe  of  ih»  tiieoiefr 
they  chose.  In  the  Claudian  era  the  points  discussed  were  either 
historical,  mythical,  or  legaL  All  had  some  reference,  however 
distant,  to  actual  pleading  before  a  court  of  law.  But  now  even 
this  element  of  reality  haa  disappeared.  The  poetical  leadinga 
which  had  been  the  fashion  under  Domitian  gave  place  to  rhetorical 
oderUoHons  which  were  popular  in  proportion  to  their  frivolity  or 
misplaced  ingenuity.  The  heroes  of  Marathon,^  the  sages  of 
ancient  Greece,  had  once  been  the  objects  of  praise.  They  were 
now  made  the  objects  of  derision  and  invective.'  Speechee- 
against  Socrates,  Achilles,  or  Homer,  and  in  favour  of  Busiris, 
were  commonly  delivered,  in  which  every  argument  was  acutely 
misapplied,  and  every  established  belief  acutely  combated.  Pane- 
gyrics of  cities,  gods,  or  heroes,  had  been  a  favourite  exeicise  of 
the  orator's  art  Kow  these  panegyrics  were  expended  upon  the- 
most  contemptible  themes,  xnfamea  materiae  as  ih&y  were  called. 
Pronto  sang  the  praises  of  idleness,  of  fever,  of  the  vomit,  of 
gout,  of  smoke,  of  dust ;  Lucian,  in  a  speech  still  extant,  of  the 
fly ;  others  of  the  ass,  the  mouse,  the  flea  I  Such  weie  the  detest- 
able travesties  into  which  Greek  eloquence  had  sunk.  Eoman 
statesmen  frequently  displayed  their  talents  in  this  way ;  but  as  a 
rule  they  declaimed  in  Greek.  These  orations  were  delivered  in  a. 
basilica  or  theatre,  and  for  two  days  previously  criers  ranged 
through  the  city,  advertising  the  inhabitants  of  the  lecturer's  name 
and  subject 

Other  aspirants  to  fame,  gifted  with  less  refinement,  paraded 
the  streets  in  rags  and  filth,  and  railed  saidonically  at  all  the 
world,  mingling  flattery  of  the  crowd  with  abuse  of  the  great, 
and  of  all  the  restrictions  of  society.  These  were  the  street 
preachers  of  cynicism,  who  found  their  trade  by  no  means  an 
unprofitable  one.  Often,  after  a  few  years  of  squalid  abstinence* 
and  quack  philosophy,  they  had  picked  up  enough  to  enable  them 
to  shave  their  beards,  don  the  robes  of  good  society,  and  end  their 
days  in  the  vicious  self-indulgence  which  was  the  original  inspirer 
of  their  tirades. 

Every  great  city  was  full  of  these  caterers  for  itching  ears,  tho 
one  sort  fashionable,  the  other  vulgar,  but  both  equally  acceptable 
to  their  audience.  Some  more  ambitious  spirits,  of  whom  Apuleiua 
is  the  type,  not  content  with  success  in  a  single  town,  moved  from 

^  The  dedaimcrs  of  Stuuoriae  in  praiae  of  the  heroes  of  old  were  contemp* 
Uionaly  styled  WapoiBttwofidxoi,  '  Delivered  by  Fronta 
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place  to  place,  challengiiig  the  chief  sophist  in  each  city  to  enter 
the  lists  against  them.  If  he  declined  the  contest,  his  popularity 
was  at  an  end  for  ever.  If  he  accepted  it,  the  risk  was  enormous,, 
lest  a  people  tired  of  his  eloquence  might  prefer  the  sound  of  a 
new  voice,  and  thus  force  on  him  the  humiliation  of  surrendering 
his  crown  and  his  titles  to  another.  For  in  their  delhious  enthu- 
siasm the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  lavished  money,  honours,  im^ 
munities,  and  statues,  upon  the  mountebank  orators  who  pleased 
them*  Emperors  saluted  them  as  equals ;  the  people  chose  them  for 
ambassadors ;  until  their  conceit  rose  to  such  a  height  as  almost  to* 
pass  the  bounds  of  belief.^  And  their  morals,  it  will  readily  bo 
guessed,  did  not  rise  above  their  intellectual  capacities.  Instead 
of  setting  an  example  of  virtue,  they  were  below  the  average  ia 
Ucentionsness,  avarice,  and  envy.  Effeminate  in  mind,  extrava. 
gant  in  purse,  they  are  perhaps  the  most  contemptible  of  all  those 
who  have  set  themselves  up  as  the  instructors  of  mankind. 

But  all  were  not  equally  debased.  Side  by  side  with  this 
truckling  to  popular  favour  was  a  genuine  attempt  to  preach  th& 
simple  truths  of  morality  and  religion.  For  near  a  century  it  had 
been  recognised  that  certain  elements  of  philosophy  should  bo- 
given  forth  to  the  world.  Even  the  Stoics,  according  to  Lactantius,^ 
had  declared  that  women  and  slaves  were  capable  of  philosophical 
pursuits.  Apuleius,  conspicuous  in  this  department  also,  was  a 
distinguished  itinerant  teacher  of  wisdom.  Lucian  at  one  time 
lectured  in  this  way.  But  the  most  eloquent  and  natural  of  alL 
was  Dio  Chrysostom,  who,  though  a  Greek,  is  so  pleasing  a  typo 
of  the  best  popular  morals  of  the  time,  that  we  may,  perhaps,  be 
excused  for  referring  to  hinu  He  was  a  native  of  Bithynia,  but 
in  consequence  of  some  disagreement  with  his  countrymen,  he 
came  to  Home  during  the  reign  of  Domitian.  Having  offended 
the  tyrant  by  his  freedom  of  speech,  he  was  compelled  to  flee  for 
his  Me.  For  years  he  wandered  through  Greece  and  Macedonia 
in  the  guise  of  a  beggar,  doing  menial  work  for  his  bread,  but  often 
usked  to  display  his  eloquence  for  the  benefit  of  those  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact  Once  while  present  at  the  Olympic  festival  and 
silently  standing  among  the  throng,  he  was  recognised  as  one  who 
could  speak  well,  and  compelled  to  harangue  the  assembled  multi* 
tudes.  He  chose  for  his  subject  the  praises  of  Jupiter  Olympius^ 
which  he  set  forth  with  such  majestic  eloquence  that  all  who  heard 
him  were  deeply  moved,  and  a  profound  silence,  broken  only  by  sobs 
of  emotion,  reigned  throughout  the  vast  crowd.     Other  stories  ore 

^  One,  irritated  that  the  Emperor  Antoninus  did  not  bow  to  him  in  tlm 
theatre,  called  ont,  *'  Caesar!  do  yon  not  see  me  f* 
*  Inst.  Diy.  m.  23. 
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told  showing  the  effect  of  his  words.  On  one  occasion  he  recalled  a 
body  of  soldiers  to  theii  allegiance ;  on  another  he  quelled  a  sedition ; 
on  a  third  he  rebuked  the  mob  of  Alexandria  for  its  immoral 
conduct,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  was  listened  to  without 
interruption.  When  Domitian's  death  allowed  him  to  return  to 
Eome,  he  maintained  the  same  courageous  attitude  Trajan  often 
asked  his  advice,  and  he  discoursed  to  him  freely  on  the  greatness 
of  royalty  and  its  duties.  He  seems  to  have  held  a  lofty  view  of 
his  mission ;  he  calls  it  a  irpopptqa-vi  Upia^^  or  holy  proclamation, 
and  he  speaks  of  himself  as  a  7rp<Hfifjinj9  oXtfiicnuTOi  rrg^  oBavanm 

What  he  taught^  therefore,  was  a  popular  moral  doctrine,  based 
upon  some  of  the  simpler  theories  of  philosophy,  such  as  were 
easily  intelligible  to  the  unlearned,  and  admitted  of  rhetorical  ampli- 
iication  and  illustration  by  mythology  and  anecdote.  Considered  in 
one  way,  this  was  a  great  step  in  advance  from  the  total  neglect  of  the 
people  by  the  earlier  teachers  of  virtue.  It  shows  the  more  humane 
spirit  which  was  slowly  leavening  the  once  proud  and  exclusive 
possessors  of  intellectual  culture.  By  exciting  a  general  interest 
in  the  great  questions  of  our  being,  it  paved  the  way  for  a  readier 
j^eception  of  the  Grospel  among  those  classes  to  whom  it  was  chiefly 
preached  But  at  the  same  time  by  its  want  of  authority,  depending 
•as  it  did  solely  on  the  eloquence  or  benevolei^ce  of  the  individu^ 
sophist,  it  prevented  the  possibility  of  anything  like  a  systematic 
^amelioration  of  the  people's  character.  Thiq  side  of  the  question, 
however,  is  too  wide  to  be  more  than  alluded  to  here,  and  it  is 
besides  foreign  to  our  present  subject  We  must  turn  to  consider 
the  state  of  cultured  thought  on  matters  philosophical  and  religious ; 
ii  point  of  great  importance  as  bearing  on  the  decline  and  speedy 
extinction  of  literary  effort  in  Eome. 

To  begin  with  philosophy.*  We  have  seen  that  Eome  had 
.gradually  become  a  centre  of  free  thought,  as  it  had  become  a 
centre  of  vice  and  luxury.  The  prejudices  against  philosophy 
complained  of  by  Cicero,  and  even  by  Seneca,  had  now  almost 
vanished.  Instead  of  being  indifferent,  men  took  to  it  so  readily 
AS  to  excite  the  fears  of  more  than  one  emperor.  iN'ero  had  per- 
secuted philosophers ;  Vespasian  had  removed  them  from  Eojne, 
pomitian  from  Italy.  After  Domitian's  death,  they  returned  with 
greater  inffuence  than  ever.  £[adrian  and  Antoninus  were  favour- 
able to  them.  Aurelius  was  himself  one  of  their  number.  Philo- 
sophy had  had  its  martyrs;^  and,  after  suffering,  it  had  turned 

1  Dio.  xvii  p.  464.  •  Id.  xU.  p.  897.  * 

^  EpictetnB  (Dissert  iii.  26)  uses  the  veiy  word — ecoS  hihcovoi  ml 
4Mprvp€5,    Christianity  hallowed  this  term,  as  it  did  so  many  othen. 
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towards  proselytisnu  The  provinces  had  embraced  it  with  enthu- 
siasm. The  narrow  prejudice  which  had  envied  their  intellectual 
culture^  now  envied  their  moral  advancement;  but  equally  without 
effect  Long  before  this,  Musonius  Eufus,  an  aristocratic  Stoic,  had 
admitted  slaves  to  his  lectures,^  and  at  the  risk  of  his  life  had 
preached  peace  to  the  armies  of  Vitelliiis  and  Vespasian.^  And 
this  wide-spread  movement  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  continued 
by  men  like  Dio,  and  later  still  by  Apuleius. 

But  by  thus  gaining  in  width  it  lost  greatly  in  depth.  There 
is  a  danger  when  teaching  becomes  mainly  practical  of  its  losing- 
sight  of  the  fundamental  laws  amid  the  multitude  of  details,  and 
attaching  itself  to  trifles.  There  is  a  superstition  in  philosophy 
as  well  as  in  religion.  Epictetus  gives  directions  for  the  trimming 
of  the  beard  in  a  tone  as  serious  as  if  he  were  speaking  of.  the 
mmmum  honum.  And  stoicism  from  the  very  first,  by  its  absurd 
paradox  that  all  faults  are  equal,  obviously  fell  into  this  very  snare, 
which,  the  moment  it  was  popularized,  could  not  fail  with  dis« 
astrous  effect  to  come  to  the  surface. 

Again,  the  intrusive  element  of  rhetoric  greatly  impeded  strength 
of  argument  In  all  practical  teaching  the  point  of  the  lesson  \b 
known  beforehand ;  it  is  the  manner  of  ei^orcing  it  that  alono 
excites  interest  Thus  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  which  had  hitherto 
been  implacable  foes,  became  reconciled  in  the  furtherance  of  a 
common  object  Seneca  had  affected  to  despise  learning ;  Gellius- 
and  Favorinus,  on  the  contrary,  deUghted  in  its  minutest  subtleties. 
PhUosophers  now  declaimed  like  rhetoricians,  and  indifferently  in 
either  language.  But  in  proportion  as  they  addressed  a  larger 
public,  it  became  more  necessary  to  use  the  Greek,  which  was  now 
the  language  of  the  civilized  world.  Favorinus,  Epictetus,  M. 
Aurelius  himself,  all  wrote  and  generally  spoke  in  it. 

The  reconciliation  between  philosophy  and  religion  was  not  les» 
remarkable  than  that  between  philosophy  and  rhetoric.  It  seemed 
OS  if  all  the  separate  domaios  of  thought  were  gradually  being  f  used 
into  a  kind  of  popular  moral  culture.  The  old  philosophers  had 
as  a  rule  kept  morals  altogether  distinct  from  religion.  Epictetus 
and  Aurelius  make  the  two  altogether  identical  The  old  philo- 
sophers had  kept  away  from  the  temples,  or,  if  they  went,  had 
taken  pains  to  mock  the  ceremonies  they  performed  and  to  an- 
nounce that  their  conformity  was  a  pure  matter  of  custom.  The 
new  philosophers  were  strictly  regular  in  their  religious  worship^ 
and  not  only  observed  and  respected,  but  earnestly  defended  the 

^  See  Jnvenal :  Gallia  cansidicoe  docait  facnnda  Britannofi  De  conducendo 
lofiuitiir  iara  rhetore  Thnle,  xT.  Ill,  2. 
*  Dissert  i.  9.  »  Tac  Hist.  iii.  81. 
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entire  popnlar  cnlt  The  nobler  side  of  this  "  reconciliation "  is 
fihown  in  Plutarch^  the  grosser  and  more  material  side  in  Apnleius; 
but  in  both  there  is  no  mistaking  its  reality.  Plutarch's  idea  of 
philosophy  is  ''to  attain  a  truer  knowledge  of  God."^  Philo- 
stratus,  when  asked  what  wisdom  was,  replied,  ''  the  science  of 
prayers  and  sacrifices."^  These  men  sought  their  knowledge  of 
the  Divine,  not,  as  did  Aristotle,  in  speculative  thought^  but  in 
the  collecting  and  explaining  of  legends.  Stoicism  had  sought  by 
compromise  after  compromise  to  satisfy  the  general  craving  for  a 
religious  philosophy  reconcilable  with  the  popular  superstition. 
Its  great  exponents  had  stretched  the  elasticity  of  their  system  to 
the  uttermost  They  had  given  to  their  Supreme  Being  the  name 
of  Jove,  they  had  admitted  all  the  other  deities  of  the  Pantheon  as 
emanations  or  attributes  of  the  Supreme,  they  had  justified  augury 
by  their  theory  of  fate,  they  had  explained  away  all  the  inconsis- 
tencies and  immoralities  of  the  popular  creed  by  an  elaborate 
system  of  allegory;  but  yet  they  had  failed  to  content  the  religious 
masses,  who  divined  as  by  an  instinct  the  hollow  and  artificial 
character  of  this  fabric  of  compromise.  Hence  there  arose  a  new 
school  more  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  time,  which  gave 
itself  out  as  Platomst  This  new  philosophy  was  anything  but  a 
genuine  reproduction  of  the  thought  of  the  great  Athenian.  With 
some  of  lus  more  popular  and  especially  his  oriental  conceptions, 
it  combined  a  mass  of  alien  importations  drawn  from  foreign  cults, 
and  in  particular  from  Egypt. 

We  read  how  Juvenal  deplores  the  inroads  of  Eastern  snp^- 
etition  into  Eome.^  Syria,  Babylon,  and  Asia  IVJlnor  had  added 
their  mysteries  to  the  Eoman  ceremonial  Astrologers  were  con- 
sulted by  small  and  great ;  the  Galli  or  eunuch-priests  of  Cybele 
were  among  the  most  iofluential  bodies  in  Bome ;  and  the  impure 
goddess  Isis  was  universally  worshipped.^  Egyp^i  which  in 
classic  times  had  been  held  as  the  stronghold  of  bestial  super- 
stition, was  now  spoken  of  as  a  "  Holy  Land,"  and  "  the  temple 
of  the  universe,"  ^  The  Stoics  had  studied  in  books,  or  by  question- 
ing their  own  mind ;  the  Platonists  sought  for  wisdom  by  travel- 
ling all  over  the  world.  iN'ot  content  with  the  rites  already 
known,  they  raked  up  obscure  ceremonies  and  imported  strange 
mysteries.  Beflection  and  dialectic  were  no  longer  sufficient  to 
ensiuo  knowledge ;  asceticism,  devotion,  and  initiation,  were  neces- 
sary for  divine  science.     The  idea  broached  by  Plato  in  tbo 

1  Plut.  De  Jkfedt,  Orae,  p.  410.  *  Vit.  Apol.  ir.  40. 

s  Jampridem  Syms  iu  Tiberim  deflnxit  Orontcs,  Jiiv.  iii.  62. 
^  Dccernat  qnodcunque  volet  de  corpore  nostro  Isle,  Id.  xiil.  93. 
'» ilpiTii.  24. 
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Timaeu8  of  intermediate  beings  between  the  gods  and  man, 
•seemed  to  meet  their  requirements ;  and  accordingly  they  at  once 
■adopted  it  An  entire  hierarchy  of  Saifiov^  was  imagined,  and 
on  this  a  system  of  quasi-religious  philosophy  was  founded,  of 
^hich  Apuleius  is  the  popular  exponent. 

The  main  tenets  of  tiiis,  the  last  attempt  to  explain  the  mystery 
of  the  universe  which  gained  currency  in  Eome,  were  as  follows — 
it  will  be  seen  how  completely  it  had  passed  from  philosophy 
to  theosophy: — ^The  supreme  being  is  one,  eternal,  absolute,  in- 
describable, and  incomprehensible;  but  may  be  enviBaged  by  the 
soul  for  a  moment  like  a  flash  of  lightning.^  The  great  gods  are 
of  two  kinds,  Tisible,  as  the  sun  and  stars,  and  invisible,  as  Jupiter 
and  the  rest ;  both  these  are  inaccessible  to  human  communion. 
Then  come  the  daemons  in  their  order,  and  with  these  man  holds 
intercourse.  Plutarch  had  adopted  a  tentative  and  incomplete  form 
of  this  doctrine,  e.g,  he  denied  the  visibility  of  Socrate's  daemon, 
and  spoke  of  the  death  of  Pan.  But  Apuleius  is  much  more 
thorough-going ;  he  supposes  all  the  daemons  to  be  at  once  im- 
mortal and  visible.  Each  great  god  has  a  daemon  or  double,  who 
loves  to  use  his  name;  and  all  the  stories  of  the  gods  are  in 
ireality  true  of  their  daemons.  In  a  moral  point  of  view,  daemons 
are  of  all  characters — good  and  bad^  cheerful  and  ^oomy.^  Their 
interventions,  which  are  perpetual,  explain  what  the  stories  could 
not  explain,  viz.  the  idea  of  Providence.  In  fact  the  whole 
current  theory  of  the  supernatural  is  easily  explained  when  the 
existence  of  these  intermediate  beings  is  admitted  Aware  that 
this  theory  wandered  far  from  Boman  ideas,  Apuleius  tries  to  1x3- 
<xmcile  it  with  the  national  religion  by  calling  &e  daemons  genrt\ 
laresy  and  maneSj  which  are  true  Italian  conceptions.  To  a  certain 
extent  the  device  succeeded ;  at  any  rate  the  newphilosophy  resulted 
in  making  devotees  of  the  higher  classes,  as  superstition  had  long 
•since  done  with  the  people. 

It  seems  incredible  that  any  one  who  had  studied  the  Platonic 
<3ialogues  should  have  fancied  theories  like  these  to  be  their 
essence.  Nevertheless,  so  it  was.  Men  found  in  them  what 
they  wished  to  And,  and  perhaps  no  greater  witness  could  be 
^ven  to  the  immense  fertility  of  Plato's  thought  However, 
when  these  conceptions  came  to  be  imported  into  philosophy,  it 
is  clear  that  philosophy  no  longer  knew  herself.  She  had  be- 
come hopelessly  unable  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  actual  life  ; 
henceforth  there  was  nothing  left  but  the  rigours  of  the  ascetic  or 

*  De  deo  Socr.  3. 

5  E.ff.  Those  of  Greece  are  cheerful  for  the  most  part,  those  of  r.g\nt 
gloomy. 
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the  ecstacy  of  the  mystic.  Into  these  still  later  paths  we  shall  not 
follow  it.  Apuleius  is  the  last  Eoman  who,  writing  in  the  Latin 
language,  pretends  to  succeed  to  the  line  of  thinkers  of  whom 
Varro,  Qcero,  and  Seneca,  were  the  chief.  It  is  true  he  is  im- 
measurably below  them.  In  his  effeminate  union  of  licentious- 
ness and  mysticism  he  is  far  removed  from  the  masculine,  if  in- 
consistent^  practical  wisdom  of  Seneca,  further  still  from  the 
glowing  patriotism  and  lofty  aspirations  of  Cicero.  Still  as  a 
type  of  his  age,  of  that  country  which  already  exercised,  and  wa» 
soon  to  exercise  in  a  far  higher  degree,  an  influence  on  the  thought 
of  the  world,^  he  is  well  worthy  of  attentive  study. 
.  We  may  now,  in  conclusion,  very  shortly  review  the  main 
features  in  the  history  of  Boman  literature  J^m  Ennius,  its  first 
conscious  originator,  until  the  dose  of  the  Antonine  period. 

The  end  which.  Ennius  had  set  before  him  was  two-fold,  to  fami- 
liarise his  countrymen  with  Greek  culture,  and  to  enlighten  their 
minds  from  error.  And  to  this  double  object  the  great  masters 
of  Boman  literature  remained  always  faithful  With  more  or 
less  power  and  success,  Terence,  Lucilius,  the  tragedians,  and 
even  the  mimists,  elevated  while  they  amused  their  popular 
audiences.  In  the  last  century  of  the  Eepublic,  literature  still 
addressed,  in  the  form  of  oratory,  the  great  masses  to  whom  scarce 
any  other  culture  was  accessible.  But  in  poetry  and  philosophy 
it  had  broken  with  them,  and  thus  showed  the  first  sign  of  with- 
drawal from  that  thoroughly  national  mission  with  which  the  old 
father  of  Latin  poetry  had  set  out  Yet  this  very  exclusiveness  was 
not  without  its  use.  It  enabled  the  best  writers  to  aim  at  a  far  higher 
ideal  of  perfection  than  would  have  been  possible  for  a  popular 
author,  however  scrupulously  he  might  strive  for  excellence.  It 
enabled  the  best  minds  to  concentrate  their  efforts  upon  all  that 
was  most  strictly  national  because  most  strictly  aristocratic,  and 
thus  to  form  those  great  representative  works  of  Eoman  thought 
and  style  which  are  found  in  the  writings  of  Cicero  and  livy, 
and  the  poetry  of  Horace  and  VirgiL  The  responsibility  which 
the  possession  of  culture  involves  was  now  acknowledged  only 
within  narrow  limits.  The  motto,  "pingui  nil  mihi  cum  populo,'*" 
was  strictly  followed,  and  all  the  best  literature  addressed  only  to- 
a  select  circle.  Meanwhile  the  people,  for  whom  tragedy  and 
comedy  had  done  something,  however  little,  that  was  good, 
neglected  by  the  literary  world,  debased  by  bribery  and  the 
coarse  pleasures  of  conquest^  sunk  lower  and  lower  until  they 
had  become  the  brutal,  sensual  mob,  inaccessible  to  all  higher 
^  He  was  an  AfricaD,  it  ivill  be  remomhered. 
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influences,  which  satirists  and  philosophers  paint  in  sucL 
hideous  colours,  but  which  they  did  nothing  and  wrote* 
nothing  to  improve.  Then  came  the  era  of  the  decline,  iu 
which,  for  the  first  time,  we  observe  that  literature  has  lost, 
its  supremacy.  It  is  still  cultivated  with  enthusiasm,  and. 
numbers  many  more  votaries  than  it  had  ever  done  before; 
nevertheless,  its  influence  is  disputed,  and  with  success,  by 
other  forces ;  by  tyranny  in  the  first  place,  by  a  defiant  philo- 
sophy which  set  itself  against  aesthetic  culture  in  the  second,  and 
by  revived  and  daily  increasing  superstition  in  the  third.  This  is-, 
the  beginning  of  the  people's  retaluttion  on  those  who  should  have 
enlightened  them.  Li  vain  do  emperors  issue  edicts  for  the  sup- 
pression of  foreign  rites;  in  vain  do  courtly  satirists  or  fierce- 
declaimers  complain  that  Home  wUl  not  be  satisfied  with  ancestral 
beliefs  and  ancestral  virtues.  The  people  are  asserting  themselves. 
in  the  sphere  of  thought,  as  they  had  asserted  themselves  in  the- 
sphere  of  politics  ages  before.  But  the  difference  between  the* 
two  peoples  was  immense.  The  one  had  consisted  of  virtuous, 
peasants  and  industrious  tradesmen,  working  for  generations  to* 
attain  what  they  knew  to  be  their  right ;  the  other  was  formed 
of  slaves,  of  freedmen,  many  of  them  foreigners,  and  others, 
engaged  in  occupations  by  no  means  honourable;  of  all  that  motley 
multitude  who  lived  on  Caesar's  rations  and  spent  their  days  in. 
idleness,  in  the  circus,  and  in  crime.  Eotten  in  its  highest  circles, 
equally  rotten  in  its  lowest,  society  could  no  longer  bo  regenerated, 
by  any  of  the  forces  then  known  to  it.  The  national  superstitions^ 
out  of  which  literature  had  at  first  emerged,  were  replaced  by 
cosmopolitan  superstitions  of  an  infinitely  worse  kind,  which 
threatened  to  engulf  it  at  its  close,  and  against  which  in  the  persons 
of  such  men  as  Seneca,  Juvenal,  and  Tacitus,  it  strove  for  a  while^ 
with  convulsive  vigour  to  make  head.  But  these  great  spirits^ 
only  arrested,  they  could  not  averts  the  inevitable  decay.  Where 
public  morals  are  corrupt,  where  national  life  is  diseased,  it  ia. 
impossible  that  literature  can  show  a  healthy  life.  The  despair 
that  has  taken  possession  of  men's  souls,  which  sheds  a  misan- 
thropic gloom  over  the  writings  of  the  elder  Pliny  and  embitters^ 
even  the  noble  mind  of  Tacitus,  results  from  a  conviction  that, 
things  are  incurably  wrong,  and  from  a  feeling  that  there  is  no 
conceivable  remedy.  Men  of  feebler  mould  strive  to  forget  them- 
selves in  exciting  pleasures,  as  Statius  and  Martial ;  or  in  coiu^tly 
society,  as  the  younger  Pliny ;  or  in  fond  study  of  the  past,  as: 
QuintUian ;  or  in  minute  and  pedantic  erudition,  as  Aulus  Gellius. 
The  literature  of  the  Silver  Age  is  throughout  conscious  of  its: 

2h 
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powerlessness ;  and  this  consciousness  deadens  it  into  tame  acquf* 
cscence  or  galLs  it  into  hysterical  effort,  according  to  the  time  and 
temperament  of  the  author.  Pliny  the  younger  and  Quintilian 
alone  show  the  happily-balanced  disposition  of  the  Golden  Age ; 
but  what  they  gain  in  classic  finish  they  lose  in  human  interest. 
The  decay  of  Greece  had  been  insignificant,  pretty  but  paltry ;  the 
decay  of  Rome  on  the  other  hand  is  unlovely  but  colossal.  Per- 
haps in  native  strength  none  of  her  earlier  authors  equal  Juvenal 
and  Tacitus ;  none  certainly  exceed  them.  But  they  are  the  last 
barriers  that  stem  the  tide.  After  them  the  flood  has  already 
rushed  in,  and  before  long  comes  the  collapse.  In  Suetonius  and 
Plorus  we  already  see  the  pioneers  of  a  pigmy  race ;  in  Grellius, 
Pronto,  and  Apuleius,  they  are  present  in  aU  their  uncouth  dwarf- 
ishness.  Meanwhile  the  clamours  of  the  world  for  guidance  grow 
louder  and  louder,  and  there  is  no  one  great  enough  or  bold 
enough  to  respond  to  them*  The  good  emperor  would  do  so  if  ho 
could ;  but  in  his  perplexity  he  looks  this  way  and  ihat,  bringing 
into  one  focus  all  the  cults  and  ceremonies  of  the  known  world, 
in  the  vain  hope  that  by  indiscriminate  piety  he  may  avert  th<> 
calamities  under  which  his  empire  groans.  But  nothing  is  of  any 
avail.  The  barbarians  without,  the  pestilence  within,  decimate 
his  subjects,  the  hostile  gods  seem  to  mock  his  goodness,  and  the 
simple  people  who  look  up  to  him  as  their  tutelary  power  wonder 
hoi?clessly  why  ho  cannot  save  them.  And  thus  on  all  sides  tho 
incapacity  of  the  world  to  right  itself  is  made  clearer  and  clearer. 
The  gross  darkness  that  had  been  once  partly  put  to  flight  by  tho 
light  of  Greek  genius  when  philosophy  rose  upon  tho  world,  and 
once  again  had  been  retarded  by  the  heroic  examples  of  Eomaii 
conduct  and  Eoman  wisdom,  now  closed  murkily  over  the  whole 
world.  It  was  indeed  time  that  a  new  order  of  thought  should 
arise,  which  shoidd  recreate  the  dead  matter  and  bring  out  of  it  a 
new  and  more  enduring  principle  of  life,  which  should  give  tho 
past  its  meaning  and  the  future  its  hope ;  and,  in  especial,  should 
1*6 veal  to  literature  its  true  end,  the  enlightenment  and  elevatioii, 
not  of  one  class  nor  of  one  nation,  but  of  every  heart  and  every 
intellect  that  can  be  made  to  respond  to  its  influence  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 
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225 

219 
-218 


240  Livius  begins  to  exhibit. 
289  Ennius  born. 
285  Naevius  begins  to  exhibit. 
284  Cato  born. 

Fabius  Pictor  served  in  the  Gallic 

War. 
Pacuvius  born. 
Cincius  Alimr;ntnA  described  the 

T)assage    of    Huuuibul     into 
•  Italy. 
217  Cato  l)op:in8  to  be  known. 
"216  Fabius  Pictor  sent  as  ambassador 

to  Delphi. 
207  The  poem  on  the  victory  of  Sena 

entrusted  to  Livius. 
204  Cato  quaestor;  brings  Ennius  to 

Rome. 
■201  Naevius  dies  (?). 
191  Cato  military  tribune. 
190  Cincius  still  writes. 
189  Ennius  goes  with  Fttlvius  into 

Aetolia. 
185  Terence  born.^ 
184  Cato  censor.     Plautus  dies. 
179  Caecilius  flourished. 
173  Ennius  wrote  the  twelfth  book 

of  the  Annals, 


B.C. 

170  Acciusborn. 

169  Ennius  dies.     Cato*8  speech  pro 

lege  Voconia. 
168  Caecilius  dies. 
166  Terence's  Andria. 
165  Terence's  Hecyra, 
163  Terence's  HaviowU'irurrum&Ma, 
161  Terence's  £unuchu8  and  Phor* 

mio, 
160  Terence's  Adclphdt, 
159  Terence  dies. 
154  Pacuvius  flourished. 
151  Albinus,  tlie  consul,  writes  his- 
tory (Goll.  xi.  8). 
150  Cato  linishes  the  Origincs. 
149  Cato,  aged  85,  accuses  Galba. 

Dies  in  the  same  year.     C. 

Calpumius   Piso   Frugi,  the 

historian. 
148  Lucilius  bom. 
146  Cassius  Hemina  flourished.    C, 

Fannius,  the  historian,  serves 

at  Cartilage. 
142  AntoniuSy  the  orator,  bom. 
140  Ci*as8us,  the  orator,  bom.     Ac- 

cius,  aged  30,  Pacuvius,  aged 

80,  exhibit  together. 


1  From  the  RSntiache  ZeitUnfeln  of  Dr  E.  W.  Fischer,  iind  from  Clinton,  Fatti  BMuUei^aA 
4ioinanu    Only  those  dales  which  are  tolerably  certain  are  glvexi. 
*  Clinton  places  his  Uirth  iu  li)5;  but  see  Tuuff.  $  07,  0. 
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IZi  Sempronius  Assellio  served  at 
Namautia.    Lucilius  begius  to 
write. 
123  Caelius  Antipater  tiourislicd. 
119  Crassus  accuses  Carbo. 
116  Varro  born. 
115  Hortensios  bom. 
Ill  Crassus  and  Scaevola  quaestors.^ 
109  Atticns  born. 
107  Cra   us  tribune. 
106  Cicero  bom. 
103  The  Tereus  of  Accins.    Death  of 

Turpilins. 
102  Furius  Bibaculus  born  at  Cre- 
mona. 
100  AeUns  Stilo. 
98  Antonius  defends  Aquillins. 
95  First  public  appearance  of  Hor- 

teusius.     Lucretius  born  (?). 
92  Crassus  censor.     Opilius  teaches 

rhetoric. 
91  Crassus  dies.    Pomponius  flour- 
ished. 
90  Scanms  flourished. 
89  Cicero  serves  under  the  consul 

Pompeius. 
88  Cicero  nears  Philo  and  Kolo  at 
Rome.      Rutilius  resident  at 
Mitylene.    Plotius  Gallus  first 
Latin  teacher  of  Rhetoric. 
87  Antonius   slain.      Sisenna    the 
historian.    Catullus  bom  (?). 
86  Sallust  bom. 

82  Varroof  Ataxbora.  Calvusbora. 

81  Cicero  pro  Quiiiclio,      Valerius 

Cato  Grammaticus.  Otacilius, 

first  freedman  who  attempts 

histoiy. 

80  Pro  Boado. 

79  Cicero  at  Athens ;  hears  Anti- 

ochus  and  Zeno. 
78  Cicero  hears  Molo  at  Rhodes. 
77  Cicero  returns  to  Rome. 
76  Asinius  PoUio  born  (f). 
75  Cicero  quaestor  in  Sicily. 
74  Cicero  again  in  Rome. 
70  JXvinatiosLndActioL  inVerrem. 

Virgil  bom. 
69  Cicero  aedile. 

67  Yarro  wins  a  naval  crown  under 
Pompey  in  the  Piratic  War 
(Plin.  JSr.  H.  xvi.  4). 


B.O. 

66  Cicero  praetor.  Pro  lege  Manilla, 

Pro  Cluentio,     M.  Antoaiua 

Gnipho  flourished. 
65  Pro  Comelio,     Horace  bom. 
64  In  toga  Candida, 
63  Consular  orations  of  Cicero.    Pro 

Murena. 
62  Pro  P,  SiUla. 
61  Annaeus  Seneca  bora. 
59  Livyborn(?).  AeliusTuberowith 

Cicero  in  Asia.     Pro  A,  Ther- 

mo.  Pro  L.  Flacco. 
58  Cicero  goes  into  exile. 
57  Cicero  recalled.     Calidius  a  good 

speaker. 
56  ProSextio,     In  VaHnium,    De 

Provindis  Considaribus. 
55  In  Calpumium  Piaoncm.     De 

Oratore,     Virgil  assumes  the 

toga  virilis, 
54  Pro  Vaiinio.    Pro  Scauro.    De 

Hepublica, 
52  Pro  MiUme,    Lucretius  dies  (?).^ 
51  Cicero  proconsul  in  Cilicia. 
50  Death  of  Hortensius.     Sallust 

expelled  from  the  senate. 
49  Cicero  at  Rome.     Yarro  lieuten- 

ant  of  Pompey  in  Spain. 
48  Lenaeus  satirizes  Sallust.   Cicero 

in  Italy. 
47  Cicero  at  Brandisium.    Hygiiius 

brought  to  Rome  by  Caesar. 

Catullus  still  living  (C.  52) . 
46  The   Brutus   written.     Calvus 

dies.      Sallust  praetor.     Pro 

Jifaredlo,    Pro  Ligario. 
45  Cicero's  Orator,     Pro  Dciotaro. 
44  The  first  four  Philippics.    Deiith 

of  Caesar. 
43  The  later  Philippics.     Death  of 

Cicero.     Birth  of  Ovid. 
42  Horace  at  Philippi. 
40  Comelins  Nepos  nourished.  Per- 

haps  Hor.  oet,  i.  2.    £pod.  xiii. 
39  Ateius  Philologus  bom  at  Ath  ens. 

Perhaps  Yirg.   Eel.   vi.  viii. 

Hor.  Od.  ii.  7.     £pod  iv. 
38  Perhaps  Kcl.  viL    Hor.  Sat.  i  &. 
37  Varro  (act.  80)  writes  de  JRePus* 

tica,    Perh.  £cl.  x.    Sat.  i. 

5  and  6.     Epod.  v. 
36  Comeliu8Severus(?)Hor.Sati.8» 


>  Otiiert  place  this  event  in  109  b.&  '  Others  place  this  event  in  S5  B.C. 
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a5  BaviiiB  diefi.  Hor.  Sat  i.  ,  4, 
9,  10. 

34  Sallost  dies.  Sat  ii  2.  Epod.  iii. 

88  Sat  ii.  8.     Epod.  xi.  xiv. 

82  Atticus  dies.  Sat  ii.  4,  5. 
Epod.  vii. 

81  Messala  consuL  Sat  iL  6. 
Epod.  i.  and  ix. 

30  Gall  us  made  praefect  of  Egypt 
Cassius  Seyenis  dies.  Tibullus 
£1.  i.  8.  The  Otcrgica  pub- 
lished. Hor.  Sat  ii.  7,  8,  and 
perhaps  1.    Epod  iL 

29  Liry  writing  his  first  book. 
Propertius  1.  6. 

28  Varro  dies. 

27  Od.   i  85.     Vitnivius  writing 

his  work. 

26  Gallus  dies  (aet  40).  Second 
book  of  Properdins  pub- 
H8hed(?).i 

25  livy's  first  book  completed  be- 
fore this  year.    Hor.  Od.  ii.  4. 

24  Quintil.  Varus  dies  (—the  poet 
of  Cremona,  mentioned  in  the 
ninth  Eclogue  [?!). 

28  The  first  three  books  of  the  Odes 

published. 

22  Marcellus  dies.  Virgil  reads  the 
sixth  Aeneid  to  Aucustus  and 
Livia.  Third  book  of  Pro- 
pertius (?). 

21  Hor.  writes  Ep.  i.  20  (aet  44). 

20  First  book  of  Epistles. 

19  Virgil  dies  at  Brundisium.    His 

epitaph  : 

''Montttameffenttlt:  Calabri  rapuere: 
tenet  nunc 
Pttithenope:  cednipasciiAniradQcefl.'* 

Tibullus  dies.    Domitius  Mar- 

sus  writes. 
18  Livy  working  at  his  fifty-ninth 

book. 
17  Porcius   Latro.      The    Carmen 

Saeculare,     Varins  and  Tucca 

edit  the  Aeneid^ 
16  Aeniilius  Macer  of  Verona  dies. 

Od.  iv.  9,  to  LolliuH. 
15  Death  of  Propertius.    Victories 

of  Drusus.     Od.  iv.  4. 
14  The  fourth  book  of  the  Odes(? ). 
13  Cestins  of  Smyrna  teaches  rhe- 
toric. 

>  Or,  perhaps,  In  24  B.C. 


B.O. 

1 .  Death  of  Agrippa* 
IL  The  Epistle  to  Augustus  (Ep. 
ii.  1). 

10  Passienus  and   Hyginus   Poly- 

histor. 
9  Ovid's  ^Tnoref. 
8  Death  of  Horace. 
7  Birth  of  Seneca(?). 

6  Albucius   Silo   a    professor    of 

rhetoric. 
5  Tiro,    Cicero's   freedman,    dies 

(aet  100). 
4  Porcius  Latro  commits  suicide. 

Ovid  now  in  his  fortieth  year. 
2  Ovid's  .^r^o/Zow. 

1  The  Benu^ium  Annans, 

2  Velleius  Paterculus  serves  under 

C.  Caesar. 
4  Polliodies.  Velleius  serves  with 
Tiberius  in  Germany. 

7  Velleius  quaestor. 

8  VerriusFlaccus,  the  grammarian, 

flourished.  Ovid  banished  to 
Tomi,  in  December  (Tr.  1, 
10,  8). 

*'  Aut  hanc  me  gelidt  trtmerem  cum  menm 
JSieeembris 
Seribentem  mediis  Adria  vidUaquiU,^ 

9  The  Ihia  of  Ovid. 

11  Death  of  Messala.* 

12  The  Tristia  finished. 

18  The  Epistles  from  Pontns  were 

being  .written. 
14  Death  of  Augustus*     Velleius 

praetor. 

18  Death  of  Ovid  at  60 ;  of  Livy 

at  76.  Valerius  Maximus  ac- 
companied Sex.  Pompeius  to 
Asia. 

19  The  elder  Seneca  writes  his  "re> 

collections." 

24  Cassius  Severus  in  exile.     Pliny 

the  elder  bom  (?). 

25  Death   of    Cremutius    Cordus. 

Votienus  banished. 

26  Haterius  flourished. 

80  Asinins  GaUus  imprisoned. 

81  Valerius  Maximus  wrote  ix.  11, 

4  {extern, ),  soon  after  the  death 
of  Sejauus. 
88  Deati)  of  Cassius   Sevems  th« 

s  Jerome  places  it  in  18  aj>. 
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A.D. 

orator.    His  works  proscribed. 
Death  of  Asioius  Gallus. 
84  Persiusbom. 

40  Lacan  bronght  to  Rome. 

41  Seneca's  <2e /ra.    Exile  of  Seneca 

at  tbo  close  of  this  year. 

42  Asconins  Pediaaus  flourished. 
48  Martial  bom. 

45  Domitius  Afer  flourished. 

48  Ren[iniius  Palaemon  in  vogtie  as 

a  grammarian. 

49  Seneca  recalled  from  exile,  and 

made  Nero's  tutor. 

56  Seneca.'s  dc  Clanenlia, 

57  Probns    Berytius   a   celebrated 

grammarian. 
59  Death  of  Domitius  Afer. 

61  Pliny  the  youn^r  bom  (?). 

62  DeauL  of  Fersius.      Seneca  in 

danger,  Burrus  being  dead. 

63  The   NaiureUes    Quacsliaiics  of 

Seneca. 

65  Death  of  SenecJi  {Ann.  xv.  60). 

66  Martial  comes  to  Rome. 

63  Quintilian  accompanies  Galba  to 
Rome.    Silius  Jtalicus  consul. 

69  Silius  in  Rome. 

75  The  dialotnie  de  OraLoribus, 
written  (C.  17). 

n  VlixkfB  Natural  HiBtmy.  Gabi- 
nianus,  the  rhetorician,  flour- 
ished. 

79  Death  of  the  elder  Pliny. 

80  Pliny  the  younger  begins  to  plead. 


A.D. 

88  Suetonins  now    a  young  moiu. 

Tacitus  praetor. 

89  Quintilian  teaches  at  Rome.   IIi» 

prof easionalcaroer  extends  over 
20  years. 
90  Philosophers  bnnishcd.      Pliny 
praetor.     Sidpiciac  Saiira  (if 
genuine). 

95  Statii  Sily.  iv.  1.     The  Thcbaid 

was  nearly  finished. 

96  Pliny's  accusation  of  Pnblicius 

Certus. 

97  Frontinus  curator  aquanim.    Ta-> 

citus  consul  euifectus* 

98  Trajan. 

99  The    tenth    1)ook    of    Martial 

Silius  at  Naples. 
100  Pliny  and  Tacitus  accuse  Marina. 
Piiscus.     Pliny's  paneg>'ric. 

1 03  Pliny  at  his  province  of  Bithynia. 

104  His  letter  about  the  Christiaus. 

Martial  goes  to  Hilbilis. 
109  Pliny  (aet  48)  at  the  zenith  o6 

his  fame. 
118  Juvenal  wrote  Satire  xiii.  this 

year. 
132  Salvius     Julianus's     Perpetual 

Edict. 
138  Death  of  Hadrian. 
143  Fronto  consul  suffectus. 
164  Height  of  Fronto's  fam«. 
166  Fronto  proposes  to  describe  thfr 

Parthian  war. 
180  Death  of  Marcus  Aureliufl. 


A  large  number  of  other  dates  will  be  found  in  the  body  of  the  work, 

especially  for  the  later  period ;  but  as  they  are  not  absolutely 

certain,  they  nave  not  been  inserted  here. 
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LIST  OF  EDITIONS  EECOMMENDEDJ 


FOR  THE  EARLY  PERIOD. 


Wordsworth.  Froffraents  and  Spe- 
cimens of  early  Latin.    1874. 

Livirs  Androkicus.  H.  Diintzer. 
Berlin.     1835. 

Naevius.  Ribbeck.  Trag.LaLBcU 
liqui(Uy  p.  6. 

PLAirTTJs.  Ritscbl  or  Flockeisen. 
Unfinished. 

£:4N'ius.  Yahlen.  Ennianae  Poiaeos 
Helliquiae. 

Pacuvius.     Ribbeck,  as  abore. 

Tkuence.  "Wagner.  Cambridge. 
1869.  Text  by  Umpfenbach. 
1870. 

TuRpiLius.  Fragments  in  Botbe 
(Poet,  Seen,  V.  2,  p.  68-76), 
and  Ilibl)eck's  Comic,  LaU 
Relliq, 

Tii  E  Early  H  istori aks.  Peter  ( Fe- 
terum  Hiatorieorum  Jtomanorum 
IleUiquiae.     Lips.  1870). 

Cato.  De  Re  Rnstica.  Seriptores  ret 
rvMicae  veieres  Latiniy  curantc 


I.  M.  Gesnero.     Lips.     1785 

Vol.  1. 
Cato  Fragmenta  praeter  libros  de  Re 

Rnstica.    Jordan.    Lips,    1860. 
Thx  Old  Orators  to  Hortrnbius. 

H.  Meyer.     Oratorum  Jtomnn* 

orum  FragTnenta,  Zilrtch.  1842. 
Accivs.    Tragedies.     Fragments  iu 

Ribbeck,  as  above. 

■  Praeter    Scenica.        Lncian 

Miiller.    Liicilii  Saturarmi 

Jtelliquicie.      Lips.      1872. 

Lachmann. 

Atta.     Fragments.     Bothe.     Seen, 

Lot.  V.  2,  p.  97-102.     Ribbeck. 
Afranius.     Bothe,  p.  156-9.    Rib« 

beck. 
LuciLTUS.     Lncian  Miiller,  as  above. 
SuKVivs.     Lncian  Miiller,  as  above. 
Atellakae.    Fr.  in  Ribbeck.    Com^ 

Lot,  JUL  p.  192. 
AucTOR  AD  Herenkiux.    Eayser. 

Lips,    1854. 


FOR  THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 


Yabro.   Satnrae  Menippeae.    Riese. 
Lips.     1865. 

■  Antionities.     Fragments   in 

R.  Merkel.   Intrmlaction  to 
Ovid's  FcutH. 
'  DoVitaPoimliRomanL  Frapj- 

ments  in  Kettner.    Halle. 
1868. 

■  '  De  Lingna  Latins.     C.   O. 

Mtiller.     Lips.     1833. 

■  De  Re  Rnstica.     Geaner,  as 

above.     See  Cato, 
CiCEno.    Speeches.    G.  Long.    Lon- 
don. 1862.  In  fonr  volumes. 
•  Verrine  Orations.    Lonpr,  as 
«     above.      Znmpt      Berlin. 
1831. 


Cicero.      Pro  Clnentio.      Classen* 

Bonn.  1831.   Ramaay.    Claren* 

don  Press. 

— — •  In  Catilinam.    Halm.    Lips. 

■  Pro  Plancio.     E,  Wunder. 

1S30. 
ProMnrena.  Zumpt  Berlin* 

18.'>9. 
ProRoecio.    BUchner.    Lipa^ 

1835. 
'  Pi-o  Sestio.     Halm.     Lips. 

1845.    And   Teubner    edi* 

tion. 
— —  pit)  Milone.     Orelli.     Lips. 

1826.       School  edition  by 

Pnrton.    Cambrid^.    1873. 
Second  Philippic.  Withnoles 


1  The  most  conrenlent  and  accoeestble  are  here  recommended,  not  the  moat  complete  or 
exhaiiHtlre.  For  them  the  reader  la  reftired  to  TenfleTa  work,  from  wliich  aereral  of  thoM 
hsru  mcocioned  axis  taken.  .  . 
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from  Halm,  by  J.   K  B. 

Mayor. 
"Cicero.  DelnTentione.  Lindemaim. 

Lipe.     1829. 
— ^-^  De  Oratore.    Ellendt.    Kon- 

igsbeig.     1 840. 

Brains.     Ellendt     1844. 

Pliilosopbical  Writings.    Or- 

elli.     Vol.  IV. 

-  De  Finibns.     Madvic.    Co- 

petibagen.  Second  Edi- 
tion. 1871.  F.  G.  Otto. 
1830. 

-  A.-odemica  (with  De  Fin.). 

Orelli.     Zurich.     1827. 

•  Tiisculanae       Dispntationea 

(with  Paradoxa).  Orelli. 
1829. 

'— — -  De  Natura  Deorum.  Schu- 
mann.    Berlin.     1850. 

De  Senectnte.  Long.  Lon- 
don.    1861. 

■  DeAmicitia.    Kanck.    Ber- 

lin.    1 867. 

Di  Officiia.  0.  Heine.  Ber- 
lin.    1857. 

'  D<3     Republica.    Heinrich. 

Bonn.     1828. 

De  Legibus.    Vablen.    1871. 

DeDivinatione.  Giese.  Lips. 

1829. 

— ^—  Select  Letters.  Watson.  Ox- 
ford. 

Entire  Works.    Orelli.    Ziir. 

1845.   Nobbe.   Lips.  1828. 

XtABERius.   Kibbeck.  Cotn,  Lai,  lid- 
liquiae,  p.  287. 

FuEiusBiBACULUs.  Weichcrt  Poet, 
Lot.  Jiell,  p.  825. 

Syki   Sententiae.    WoeliHin.    1869. 

Caesae.  Speeches.  Meyer.  Orai, 
Rom,  Fraginenia, 

"  Letters.  Nipperdey.  Caesar, 

p.  766-599. 

— —  Commentaries.  Nipperdey. 
Lips.     1847-1856. 

■  Gallic  War.   Long.  London. 

1859. 
Nepos.    Nipperdey.    Lips.     1849. 

School  edition  by  0.  Broxming. 
Lucretius.     Munro.     Cambridge. 

1866. 
•Sallust.    AU   his    extant    woika, 

Gerlach.    Basle.    1823-81. 


Vabro  Atacinus.  Fnigmenta  in 
Riese,  SaL  Menippeae. 

CiKKA.  Weichert  Poetarvm  Lot, 
Vilae,  p.  187. 

Catullus.     B.  Ellis.  Oxford.  1867. 

— —  Commentar}'.    B.  Ellis.    Ox- 
ford.    1876. 

PoLLio.  Fragments  in  Meyer.  OraL 
Horn.  Pragmenta, 

Vabius.  Ribbeuk's  Tragic,  LaL  lUU 
liquiae, 

Virgil.    Ribbeck.  4  vols.  With  an 

.  Appendix Virgiliana.  Conington. 

3  vols.    Oxford.     A  good  school 

edition    by   Biyce.      (GlaKgow 

University  Classics. )    Lon<l4  m. 

HoBACE.  Orelli.  Third  e(liti«iii, 
1850.  2  vols.  School  editi<  na, 
by  Macleane  and  Currie,  U*iU 
with  good  English  Notes,  dies 
and  Epodes,  by  Wickham.    1^74: 

Tibullus  and  Propebtiua.  Lach- 
maun.     Berlin.    1829. 

Tibullus.    Dissen. 

PitoPEBTius.     Palev. 

Ovid.  Entire  Works.  R.  M.rkd. 
Lips.    1851.    8  vols. 

Fttsti.     Paley. 

Heroides.     Terpstra.     ]8*'9. 

Arthur  Palmer.  Longman. 
1874. 

Tristia  and  Ibis.     Merktl 

1837. 

Metamorphoses.      Bach. 

1881-6.     2  vols. 

Gratius.  Hanpt  Lips.  1838. 
Inclndinff  the  Halieuttcon,  kc, 

Manilius.  Scaliger.  1579.  Bent- 
ley.  1789.  Jacob.  Berlin. 
1846. 

LivY.  Drakenborg.  7  vols.  Teubncr 
text.  Weissenbom,  with  an  ex- 
cellent German  Conimentory. 

Book  I.      Professor  Seeley. 

Cambridge. 

Justin  (Trogos).  Jeep.  Lips.   1850. 

Vebrius  Flaccus.  C.  0.  MUller. 
Lips.    1839. 

Vitruvhts.  Schneider.  Lips.  1807. 
8  vols.    Rose.     1867. 

SsKECA  (the  elder).  EeissUtag 
(Teubner  scries).  Oratonxm  et 
Bhetorum  sententiae  divisiooet 
eolorcj).    Cursian.     1857. 
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<}BRMANiCTr8  (translation  of  Aratus). 

Breysig.     Berlin.     1867. 
Yelleius.  Kritz.  Lips.  1840.  Halm. 
Yalekiub  Maximus.    Kempf.   Berl. 

1854. 
-Celsus.  Daremberff.  Lips.  Tenbner. 
Phaedrus.      Orelh.      Ziir.     1881. 

Lncian  Milller.     1876. 
Seneca.     Tragedies.      Peiper   and 

Richter.     I^ipS)     1867. 
— —  Entire  Works.     Fr.  Haase. 
8  vols.  1862-71.  (Teubner.) 
♦  Natnrales  Quaestiones.   Koe- 

ler.     1818. 
CuRTius.    Znmpt.    Bransw.    1849. 
-Columella.     In  Gesner,  Scriptorcs 

Jtei  Rustioae. 
Mela.    Parthey.    Berl.    1867. 
Valerius  Probus.  In  Keil  Oramma- 

tiei  Zatini,     Vol.  I.     1857. 
Peesius.    Jahn.    Lips.   1848.   Con- 

ington.    Oxford.     1869. 
LucAK.    C.  F.  Weber.    Lips.    1821. 

C.  H.  Weisse.     Lips.     1835. 
Petronius.    BUcheler.  Berl.   1871. 

Second  edition. 
Oalfurnius.    Glaeser.     Gottingen. 

1842, 
Ei^NA.    Mnnro.    Cambridge.     1867. 
Pliny.    Sillig.    Lips.    8  vols. 

Chrestomatma    Pliniana,    a 

useful  text-book  by  Urliuhs^ 
Berlin.     1857.  ^ 

Valerius  Flaccus.  Lemaire.  Paris. 

1824.    Schenkl.     1871. 
SiLius.    Ruperti.   Gottingen.    1795. 
43TATIU8.    Silvae.    Markland.   Lips. 

1827. 

Entire  works.    Queck.   1854. 

Thebaid  and  AchUIeid.    Vol. 

L    0.  Miiller.   Lips.   1871. 
Hartlal.    Schneidevin.    1842. 

Select    Epigrams.       Paley. 

London.     1875. 
<JuiNTTiiAN.     BonnelL    (Teubner.) 

1861 


QunrriLTAK.    Halm.   2  vols.   1869. 

Lexicon     to,     by    BonneU. 

1884. 

Frontinus.  Text  by  Dederioh,  in 
Teubner  edition.    1855. 

Juvenal.  Heinrich.  Bonn.  1889. 
Mayor.  London.  1872.  VoL  I. 
(for  schools).  Otto  lohn.    1868. 

Tacitus.  Works.  Orelli.  1846.  Bit- 
ter.    1864. 

Dialogue.      Bitter.      Bonn* 

1836. 

—  Agricola.      Eritz.      Berlin. 

1865. 

'  Germania.     Kritz.     Berlin. 

1869.  Latham.  London. 
1851. 

Annales.  Nipperdey.  Ber- 
lin.    1864. 

Pliny  the  younger.  Keil.  Lips. 
1870. 

Letters.    G.   E.   Gierig.      2 

vols.     1800-2. 

—  Letters  and  Panegyric.  Gierig. 

1806. 
Suetonius.    Roth.    Teubner.   1858. 

-« Praeter  Caesarum  Libros.  D. 

Reiilersciiciil.    Lips.    1860. 
Florus.    Jahn.     Lips.     1856. 
Fronto.     Niebuhr.     BerL     1816. 

Supplement.       1832.       S.    A. 

Naber.     (Teubner.)    1867. 
Pervioiuum    Veneris.    Bugheler. 

1859.  Riese'sAntbologiaLatina 

i.  p.  144. 
Geluus.    Hertz.     Lips.     1858. 
Gaius.     Lachmnnn.    Berlin.    1842. 

Institutes.       Poste.       Oxf. 

1871. 
Apuleius.  Hildebrand.  Lips.  1842. 

2  vols. 
Itinerariux  Antonini  Auousti  et 

Hiebosoltmitanum.     G.  Par- 

thev  and  M.  Pinder.     Berlin. 

1848. 
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QUESTIONS  OR  SUBJECTS  FOR  ESSAYS  SUGGESTED  BY* 
THE  HISTORY  OF  RO^EAN  LITERATURE.^ 


1.  Trace  the  influenco  of  conquest 

ou  Roman  literature. 

2.  Exuiuine   l^iebuhr's  hypothesis 

of  an  old  Roman  epos. 
8.  Compare  the  Roman  conception 
of  law  as  manifested  in  an 
argument  of  Cicero,  with  that 
of  the  Athenian?,  as  displayed 
in  any  of  the  great  Attic 
orators. 

4.  Trace  the  causes  of  the  special 

devotion  to  poetry  during  the 
Augustan  Age. 

5.  The  love  of  nature  in  Roman 

poetry. 
^  "Wliat   were  the   Collegia  poet- 
arumS  In  what  connection  are 
they  mentioned  ? 

7.  What   methods    of    appraising 

literary  work  existed  at  Rome  ? 
Was  there  anything  analogous 
to  our  itjview  system  ?  If  so, 
how  did  it  differ  at  different 
epochs  ? 

8.  Sketch  the  development  of  the 

Mime^  and  account  for  its 
decline. 

9.  Criticise  the  merits  and  defects 

of  the  vai'ious  forms  which 
historical  composition  as- 
sumed at  Rome  (Hegel,  Phi- 
lo8,  ofHisUynjt  Preface), 

10.  **  Invent    laterUiam :      reliqui 

maiinoTcam ' *  (Augustus).  The 
material  splendour  of  imperial 
Rome  as  ull'ecting  liteiary 
genius.  (Contrast  the  Speech 
of  Perieles.    Thuc.  iL  37,  iqq.) 

11.  Varro    dicit    Musaa    PlauliHo 

sermone  locuturas  faisae,  ai 
Lntine  loqui  vellent  (Qiiin- 
til.).  Can  this  encominm  be 
justified  ?    If  so,  show  how. 

12.  '* Cetera    quae  vacuas  tenuissent 

C'lrmine  mnUca.**  Is  the  true 
end  of  poetry  to  occupy  a 
vacant  honr?  Illustrate  by 
the  chief  Roman  poets. 


18. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 
20. 

21. 


23. 
24. 
25. 

26. 


The  vitality  of  Greek  mytho- 
logy in  iJatin  and  in  modem 
Ijoctry. 

State  saccinctly  the  debt  of 
Roman  thought,  in  all  its^ 
branches,  to  Greece. 

Wliat  is  the  permanent  contri- 
bution to  human  pro^nvss. 
cdveii  by  Latin  literature  ? 

Criticise  Mommaen's'  remark, 
that  the  drama  is,  alter  nil, 
the  form  of  literature  for 
which  the  Romans  were  best 
adapted. 

Form  some  estimate  of  the  histo^ 
rical  value  of  the  old  an- 
nalists. 

What  sources  of  information 
were  at  Livy's  command  in 
ivriting  his  history  ?  Did  he 
rightly  appreciate  their  rela- 
tive  value  I 

What  influence  did  the  oW  Ro- 
nmn  system  have  in  ivj^ress* 
ing  poetical  ideas  ? 

In  what  sense  is  it  true  that  the 
intellectual  progress  of  c 
nation  is  measured  .by  itt 
prose  writers  ? 

Philosophy  and  poetry  set  be- 
fore themselves  the  same  pn>-^ 
blem.  Illustrate  from  Roman 
literature. 

Account  for  the  notable  defici-^ 
eucy  in  lyric  inspiration 
among  Roman  poets. 

Compare  the  influence  on  thonght 
and  action  of  the  elder  and 
younger  Cato. 

Examine  the  alleged  incapacity 
of  the  Romans  for  specaiAtive> 
thought. 

Compare  or  contrast  the  Italic, 
the  Etruscan,  the  Greek,  and 
the  Yedic  religions,  as  bearings 
on  thought  and  literatiu%. 

Compare  the  circumstances  of 
the  diffusion  of  Greek  and 


1  Some  of  thp^  (inettlons  are  taken  from  the  UniTcntty  Exominatlona,  some  also  froia 
Mr  GantUlon's  Claa&ical  Exaiulnatloa  i'Hpera. 
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Lntin  beyond  the  limits  within 
which  they  were  originally 
spoken. 

27.  Analyse  the  various  inflnences 
under  which  the  poetical 
vocabulary  of  Latin  was 
formed. 

S3.  Give  the  rules  of  the  Latin  ac- 
cent, and  show  how  it  has 
atl'ected  Latin  Prosody.  Is 
there  any  reason  for  thinking 
that  it  was  ouce  subjected  to 
different  rules  ? 

25.  '*Litin  literature  lacks  origin- 
ality." How  far  is  this  criti- 
cism sound  ? 

80.  Examine  the  influence  of  the 
Alexandrine  poets  upon  the 
literature  of  tne  later  Repub- 
lic, and  of  the  Augustan  Af^. 

CI.  What  is  the  value  of  Horace  as  a 
literary  critic  ? 

82.  Give  a  bnef  sketch  of  the  varions 
Roman  writers  on  agricul- 
ture. 

88.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  while 

every  great  Roman  author 
expresses  a  hope  of  literary 
immortality,  few,  if  any,  of 
the  gi'eat  Greek  authors  men- 
tion it.  How  far  is  this 
ditfercnco  suggestive  of  their 
resnective  national  characters, 
and  of  radically  distinct  con- 
ceptions of  art  ? 

84.  What  instances  do  we  find  in 

Latin  literature  of  the  novel 
or  romance  ?  When  and  where 
did  this  style  of  composition 
first  become  common  7 

85.  Trace  accui-ately  the  rhythmical 

progress  of  the  Latin  hexa- 
meter, and  indicate  the  prin- 
cipal differences  between  the 
rhytlim  of  Lucretias,  Yirgil, 
and  Horace's  epistles, 

89.  Distinguish  between  the  develop- 

ment and  the  corruption  of  a 
language.  Illustrate  from  Latin 
literature. 
87.  **  Virgilius  amantimmiM  vetusta- 
lis,**  Examine  in  ull  its  bear- 
ings the  antiquarian  enthu* 
uasm  of  Virgil. 


88.  '*  Ferum    arthographia   qrw)qu& 

cojisuetudini  acrvit,  tdeoque 
8fcpe  muUjtta  est"  (QHintil.). 
"N\  hat  principles  of  spelling  (if 
any),  appear  to  be  adopted  by 
the  best  modem  editors! 

89.  Show  that  the  letter  v,  in  Latin, 

had  sometimes  the  sound  of 
w,  sometimes  that  of  h ;  that, 
the   sounds   o  w,   «  i,  i  Uy 
c  Qf   were   fi-equently   inter- 
changed respectively. 

40.  Examine  the  traces  of  a  satiric 

tendency  in  Roman  litera- 
ture, independent  of  professed 
satire. 

41.  How  far  did  the  Augustan  poets. 

consciously  modify  the  Greek 
metres  they  adopted  ? 

42.  Is  it  a  sound  criticism  to  call 

the  Romans  a  nation  of  gram- 
marians? Give  a  short  account, 
of  the  labours  of  any  two  of 
the  great  Roman  gramma- 
rians, and  estimate  their 
value. 

48.  Cicero   (De  Leg,  i.  2,  5)  says : 

**Abcst  historia  a  Uteris  nos^ 
trUr  Quintilian  (x.  i.  lOlV 
says :  **  Historia  rum  cesscrit 
Oraccis"  Criticise  thea^ 
statements. 

44.  "  0  dimidiate  Menander.*'    By 

whom  said  I  Of  whom  said  V 
Criticise. 

45.  Exomine  and  classify  the  various 

uses  of  the  participles  in 
Virgil. 

46.  What  are  the  chief  ))eculiaritiea. 

of  the  style  of  Tacitus  f 

47.  "Roman  history  ended   where 

it  had  begun,  in  biography.'* 
(Merivale).  Account  for  the 
predominance  of  biography  in 
Latin  literature. 
4S.  The  Greek  schools  of  rhetoric  in 
the  Roman  period.  Examine- 
their  influence  on  the  litera- 
ture of  Rome,  and  on  the  in- 
tellectual progress  of  the 
Roman  world. 

49.  In  what  sense  can  Ennius  rightly 

1)e  called  the  father  of  Latia 
literature  ? 
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60.  Can  the  same  rales  of  qaantity 

be  applied  to  the  Latin 
comedians  as  to  the  classical 
poets? 

61.  Mention  any  diSerences'in  syntax 

between  Plaatns  and  the 
Au^stan  writers. 

02.  Examine  the  chief  defects  of 
ancient  criticism. 

•1^8.  The  valne  of  Cicero's  letters 
from  a  historical  and  from  a 
literary  point  of  view. 

-61,  "What  evidence  with  regard  to 
Latin  pronunciation  can  be 
ffathered  from  the  writings  of 
rlautus  and  Terence  ? 

Zh,  Examine  the  nature  of  the  chief 
problems  involved  in  the 
settlement  of  the  text  of 
Lucretius. 

1(6.  Compare  the  Homeric  characters 
as  they  appear  in  Virgil  with 
their  originals  in  the  Iliad  and 
•Odyssey,  and  with  the  same 
as  treated  by  the  Greek  trage- 
dians. 

1^7.  How  far  is  it  trae  that  Latin  is 
deficient  in  abstract  terms? 
What  new  coinages  were 
made  by  Cicero  ? 

S6.  Contrast  Latin  with  Greek  (illus- 
trating by  any  analogies  that 
may  occur  to  you  in  modern 
languages)  as  regards  facility 
of  composition.  Did  Latin 
vary  in  this  respect  at  differ- 
ent periods  ? 

50.  What  are  the  main  differences  in 
Lntin  between  the  language 
and  constructions  of  poetry 
and  those  of  prose  t 

^0.  Ths  use  of  tmesis,  asyndeton, 
anacoluthon,  aposiopesis,  hp- 
perbaton,  hyperbole,  litotes,  in 
Latin  oratory  and  poetry. 

61.  What  traces  are  there  of  syste- 
matic division  according  to  a 
number  of  lines  in  the  poems 
of  Catullus  or  any  other  Latin 
poet  with  whom  yon  are 
familiar?  (See  Ellis's  Co- 
ttdlns). 

eS.  Trace  the  history  of  the  AUU 
lanae,  and  account  for  their 


being  superseded  by  the 
Mime. 

63.  Examine  the   influence  of  the 

other  Italian  nationalities  on 
Roman  literature. 

64.  Which  of  the  great  periods  of 

Greek  literature  had  the  most 
direct  or  lasting  influence  upou 
tliat  of  Rome? 

65.  What  has  been  the  influence  of 

Cicero  on  modem  literatare 
(1)  as  a  philosophical  and 
moral  teacher;  (2)  as  a 
stylist? 

66.  Give  some  account  of  the  Cicero- 

uianista. 

67.  What  influence  did  the  study  of 

Vir^  exercise  (1)  on  later 
Latin  literature;  (2)  on  the 
Middle  Ages ;  (3;  on  the 
poetry  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury? 

68.  Who  have  been  the  most  suc- 

cessful modern  writera  of  Latin 
elegiac  verse  ? 

69.  Distinguish  accurately  between 

orcUory  and  rhetoric  Discuss 
their  relative  predominance  in 
Roman  literature,  and  com- 
pare the  latter  in  this  respect 
with  tlie  literatures  of  Eng- 
land and  France. 

70.  Give  a  succinct  analysis  of  any 

speech  of  Cicero  with  which 
you  are  familiar,  and  show  the 
principles  involved  in  its  con- 
straction. 

71.  Discuss   the    position    and    in- 

fluence of  the  Epicurean  and 
Stoic  philosophies  in  the  last 
age  of  the  Republic. 

72.  State  what  plan  and  principle 

Livy  lays  down  for  himself  in 
his  HiMory.  Discuss  and 
illustrate  his  merits  an  a 
historian,  showing  how  far  he 
performs  what  he  promises. 

78.  Give  the  political  theory  of  Cicero 
as  stated  in  his  De  Bejnihlica 
and  De  Legibus,  and  contrast 
it  with  either  that  of  i'lato, 
Aristotle,  Machiavel,  or  Sir 
Thomas  More. 

74.  Analyao  the  main  argument  of 
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the  De  Ndlura  Dwrum,  Has 
this  treatise  a  permanent 
philosophical  value? 

76k  How  far  did  the  greatest  writers 
of  the  Empire  understand  the 
conditions  under  which  they 
lived,  and  the  various  forces 
that  acted  around  them  f 

76.  Examine  the  importance  of  the 
tragedies  ascribed  to  Seneca  in 
the  histoTV  of  European  liter- 
ature. To  whom  else  have 
they  been  ascribed  ? 

77*  How  did  the  study  of  Greek 
literature  at  Rome  affect  the 
vocabulary  and  syntax  of  the 
Latin  language  ? 

78.  The  influence  of  patronage  on 

literature.  Consider  cniefly 
with  reference  to  Rome,  but 
illustrate  from  other  litera- 
tures. 

79.  Are  there  indications  that  Ho- 

race set  before  him,  as  a  sati- 
rist, the  object  of  superseding 
Lucilins  f 

80.  Compare  the  relation  of  Persins 

to  Horace  with  that  of  Lucan 
to  Virgil. 

81.  Account  for  the  imperfect  suc- 

cess of  Yarro  as  an  ety- 
iiioldgist,  Jtnd  illustrate  by 
examples. 

82.  What    IS   known    of  Kipdius 

FiRuluSy  the  Sextil,  Valerius 
Soi-anuSy  and  Apuleius  as 
teacliers  of  philosophic  doc- 
trine ? 

83.  Sketch  the  literary  career  of  tlio 

poet  Accins. 

84.  What  were  the  main  character- 

istics of  the  old  Roman  ora- 
tory? What  classical  autlio- 
ritics  exist  for  its  history? 

85.  Prove  the  assertion  that  juris- 

prudence was  the  only  form 
of  intellectual  activity  that 
Rome  from  first  to  last  worked 
out  in  a  thoroughly  national 
manner. 

86.  Compare  the  portrait  of  Tiberius 

as  given  by  Tacitus,  with  any 
of  the  other  great  creations  of 
the  historic  imagination.  How 


far  is  it  to  be  considered 
truthful? 

87.  At  what  time  did  abridgments 

begin  to  be  used  at  Rome? 
Account  for  their  popularity 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages, 
anl  mention  some  of  the  most 
important  that  have  come 
do^n  to  us. 

88.  What  remains  of  the  writers  on 

applied  science  do  we  possess?  ■ 

89.  Is  it  probable  that  the  great. 

developments  of  mathematical; 
and  pnvsical  science  at  AJex- 
aiidria  had  any  general  effect 
upon  the  populur  culture  of 
the  Roman  world? 

90.  What  are  our  chief  authoritiea 

for  the  old  Roman  religion? 

91.  Account  for  the  influence  of 

Pronto,  and  give  a  list  of  his 
writings. 

92.  Which  are  the  most  important 

of  the  public,  and  which  of 
the  private,  orations  of  Cicero  f  * 
Give  a  short  account  of  one  of 
each  class,  with  date,  place, 
and  circumstances  of  delivery. 
How  were  such  speeches  pre* 
served  ?  Had  the  Romans  any 
svstem  of  reporting? 

93.  A  life  of  Silius  Italicus  with  a 

short  account  of  his  poem. 

94.  Who,  in  your  opinion,  are  the- 

nearest  modem  representa- 
tives of  Horace,  Lncilius,  and. 
Juvenal  ? 

95.  In    what    particulars  do   the 

alcaic  and  sapphic  metres  ot 
Horace  differ  trom  their  Greek 
models?  What  are  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  nsdepiad 
metre  in  Horace  ?  Have  any 
of  the  Horatian  metres  beeoi 
used  by  other  writers  ? 

96.  Enumerate  the  chief  imitations 

of  Ennius  in  Virgil,  noting  the 
alterations  where  such  occur.. 

97.  Point  out  the  main  features  of* 

the  Roman  worship.  (See 
index  to  AIerivale*8  liome,  s.  y. 
Religion, ) 

98.  Write  a  life  of  Maecenas,  show- 

ing his  position  as  chief  minia^ 
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ter  of  the  Empire,  and  as  tho 
centre  of  literary  society  of 
Rome  daring  the  Augustan 
Age. 
'Od.  Donaldson,  in  hi?  VarroHtanus. 
argues  that  ti^e  French  rather 
tlian  the  Italian  represents  the 
more  perfect  form  of  the 
original  Latin.  Test  this 
view  by  a  comparison  of 
words  in  both  languages  with 
the  Latin  forms. 

100.  Give  a  summary  of  the  argu- 

ment in  any  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing M'orks : — Cicero's  De 
Finibux^  TuKiUan  disputa- 
tions, Dc  OJieiiSt  or  the  first 
and  second  books  of  Lucre- 
tius. 

101.  State  the  position  and  influence 

on  thought  aud  letters  of  the 
two  Scipios,  Laelius,  aud  Cato 
the  censor. 

102.  Give  Caesar^s  account  of   the 

religion  of  the  Gauls,  and 
compare  it  with  the  locus 
classicus  on  the  subject  in 
Lucan  (L  447).  AVluit  were 
the  national  deities  of  the 
Britons,  aud  to  which  of  tho 
Roman  deities  were  they 
severally  made  to  correspond  ? 

108.  Examine  the  chief  diiTei'euces 
between  the  Ciceronian  and 
Post- Augustan  syntax. 

104.  Trace  the  influence  of  the  sludy 

of  compai'utive  philology  on 
Latin  scholarship. 

105.  "  Italy  remained  without  na- 

tional poetry  or  ait "  (Momm- 
seu).  In  what  sense  can  this 
assertion  be  justified  ? 

106.  What  passages  can  you  collect 

from  Vii'gil,  Horace,  Tacitas, 
and  Juvenal,  showing  their 
beliefs  on  the  great  questions 
of  philosophy  and  religion  ? 

107.  Examine    the    beaiinge    of    a 

lughly-developed  inflectional 
system  like  those  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  upon 
the  theory  of  prose  comi>osi- 
tion. 


lOS.  To  what  periods  of  the  Ufa  of 
Horace  would  you  refer  th« 
composition  of  the  Book  of 
Epodes  and  the  Books  of 
Satires  and  Epistles  ?  Con- 
firm your  view  by  quotations. 

109.  What  is    known   of  Snevios, 

Pompeius  Trogus,  Olivine 
Julianus,  Galus,  and  Ce's  is  ? 

110.  Who  were  the  chief  writei-s  of 

encyclopaedias  at  Rome  ? 

111.  How  do  you  account  fo**  the 

short  duration  of  the  legitimaio 
<Irama  at  Rome  ? 

112.  Who  were  the  greatest  Latin 

scholars  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth,  centuries  ?  In  what 
department  of  Scholarship  did 
they  mostly  labour,  and  why  ? 

113.  Enumerate    the    chief    lubsea 

which  Latin  literature  has 
sustained. 

114.  Who  were  the  original  inhabit- 

ants of  Italy  ?  Give.  th« 
main  characteristics  of  tlie 
Italic  family  of  languages.  To 
which  was  it  most  nearly 
akin? 

115.  Illustrate    from    Juvenal    thft 

relations  between  ^latron  auil 
client  in  his  day. 

116.  Contrast   briefly  the  life  and 

occu]iations  of  an  Athenian 
citizen  in  the  time  of  Pericles 
and  Plato,  with  those  of  a 
Roman  in  the  age  of  Clcen> 
aud  Augustus. 

117.  Kxamine    the    evidence    with 

regartl  to  the  presence  of 
Sti'ophic  arrangement  in  the. 
poems  of  Catullus  (EUi&'s 
Caiulltts  Prokg.). 

118.  What  are  Asynartete  metres  ? 

To  what  rhythmical  idea  do 
they  correspond  ? 

119.  Discuss    the    devnlopment    of 

rhythm  from  Catullus  to 
Virgil  and  Horace.  What 
main  principles  may  be  traced 
in  It? 

120.  Are  there  any  germs  of  rhjrp© 

in  Latiu  poetry?  Exannn»» 
the  influcuce  of  rhyme  cu 
mcti*e. 
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122. 


TOO 


121.  Compare  the  feeling  for  land" 
Acapo  sliown  in  the  poem  o^ 
Lucretius,  and  in  the  Georgics, 
with  thnt  of  Thomson's  Sea- 
sons and  of  Wordsworth. 
Is  any  light  thrown  upon 
JTorace*8  Satires  by  supposing 
that  he  was  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  supersede  Lucilius  ? 
How  far  did  the  conditions  of 
religious  belief  change  be- 
tween the  times  of  Cicero 
and  Augustus,  of  Augustus 
and  Nero !  In  what  way 
was  literature  alTected  by  tho 
change  ? 

121.  Of  what  nationalities  were  the 
leading  writers  at  the  close  of 
the  Kepublic  in  the  Augustan 
Age,  and  during  the  Claudian 
period  ?  How  far  is  this  ques- 
tion connected  with  that  of 
the  tone  of  thought,  canons  of 
taste,  and  Latinity,  at  each  of 
these  epochs? 

1  iS.  Trace  the  literary,  ednc«ational, 
and  general  position  of  Livy's 
history,  from  his  o^vn  day 
until  the  present  time. 

12C.  At  what  period  did  tho  use  of 
abridgments  first  become  fre- 
quent? Examine  their  effect 
on  ancient  literature,  and  on 
popular  culture  in  the  ancient 
world. 

127.  What  grounds  have  we  for 
believing  that  the  scientific 
study  of  Grammar  was  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  under 
Augustus  ?  Compare  its  posi- 
tion under  Hadrian  and  the 
Antonines. 

1 .3.  The  litem  ry  and  professional 
value  of  Vitruvius's  work. 

110.  In  what  respects  is   Catullus 


an   isolated   phenomenon  ia 

Roman  literature  ? 
130.  Trace  the  vniious  imitations  of 

Greek  syntax  in  the  Augustau 

and    Post  -  Augustan    prose^^ 

writera. 
181.  How     does     Tacitus    imitata 

Vii-gil  ? 

132.  Which  Roman  writer  is  most 

original,  and  why  ? 

133.  How  fur  may  the  great  classics! 

authors  of  Rome  be  taken  to 
represent  the  most  advanced 
thought  of  their  time  ? 
13-1.  How  far  is  it  true  that  one  of 
the  foremost  characteristics  of 
ancient  literature  is  its  «a?ti7//, 
while  one  of  the  foremasc 
characteristics  of  modern 
literature  is  its  want  of 
sanity  ? 

135.  Draw  a  i)icture  of   the  daily 

life  of  a  great  Roman  advo- 
cate, and  criticise  the  type  of 
character  which  such  a  train- 
ing produced. 

136.  Was    Rome    more    deeply   in- 

debted to  Gn^ek  poetry  or 
Greek  philosophy  ? 

137.  Trace  in  their  main   outlines 

the  great  developments  of 
Roman  jurispiTidence. 
13S.  Estimate  the  value  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Juvenal,  Tacitus,  and 
Seneca,  as  evidence  of  tho 
state  of  society  in  their  day. 

139.  "  Tacite  est  poUe"    How  far  in 

imagination  indispensable  to 
history  ?  Treat  mainly  with 
reference  to  Tacitus. 

140.  Compare  the  epoch  of  African 

Latiiiity  with  a  similar  stnge 
of  decay  in  any  other  laugnagt*, 
ancient  or  modern,  with  which 
you  are  familiar. 


N.B. — Many  other  qucsticns  tcill  he  suggested  hy  referriiig  to  the  Ziidez. 
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Abridgments,  881»  883,  845,  840. 

Accent,  natnral  and  metrical,  80, 82. 

Acews,  65-67. 

Acilins,  C,  90. 

AdKortaiumea  o(  Aagastvui,  247. 

AeliuB  Stilo,  188. 

Aelios  Tabero,  Q.,  158. 

Aemilina,  spelling  of  decree  of,  18. 

Aemilins  Asper,  412. 

Aeneid,  Viigil's,  264-275 ;  ito  scope 

and  object,  268,  aqq, 
Aesehylns  of  Cnidos,  161. 
Aesopns,  the  tragedian,  212,  213. 
Aetna,  tile  poem  on,  872-874. 
Afranins,  L.,  56. 
African  Latinity,  456. 
Agraria  Lex,  spelling  of,  18. 
Agricola  of  Tadtus^  451. 
Agrippa,  248. 
Afria  of  Yarro,  150. 
Aibinoyanns,  Celsns,  29f, 
Albinoyanus,  Pedo,  818. 
Albucins  Silos,  819. 
Alexandria  and  its  liteiatore,  214- 

220. 
Alliteration,  288,  289. 
Amafinins,  186. 
Ambivios  Tutpio,  49. 
Amoras  of  Ovid,  806. 
Ampelins,  L.,  468. 
Amphitnio  of  Plautos,  44,  46. 
Anuaens  Comntus,  854,  855. 
Annales  maximi,  88,  103. 
pontificum,   103  ;   published 

by  P.  Mucins  Scaevola,  129. 
pnblici,  103. 


Annals  of  Tacitus,  453. 
AnHer,  251,  275. 
Anthology,  219. 
Antiochus  the  Academic,  161. 


Antonines,  period  of  the,  486 ;  phil« 
oflophy  and  religion  under  the,  478. 

Antonius,  Julius,  296. 

Antonius,  M.,  118-128. 

airci0/ia,  228. 

Aper,  M.,  410. 

Apion,  400. 

*Airo«oAoK^rr»ir<f  of  Seneca,  877. 

ApoUonius  Bhodius,  219. 

iiiro^iyfiara  of  Cftto,  98. 

jipopharetci,  488. 

ApiUeius,  L.^  469-472,  480;   refers 
to  H^igidius,  158. 

Aratus,  217-219. 

Arbiter,  119. 

Archaisms  of  Sisenna,  102 ;  in  Tibe- 
rius, 842;  in  Gellius,  466. 

Archias  defended  by  Cicero,  165. 

Archimedes,  216. 

Archimimus,  289. 

Aristarchus,  216. 

Aristius  Fuscus,  296. 

Armntius  Celsns,  467. 

Stella,  425. 

Ara  Amoris  of  Ovid,  807. 

An  Poetica,  295. 

Arval  Brothers,  Song  of,  14. 

Asconius  Pediaaus,  Q.,  898. 

Asiatic  style  of  Ontoiy,  127, 1 81, 329, 
478 ;  Cicero's  leaning  towards,  174. 

Assonance,  238,  289. 

Ateius,  157. 

Ateius  Capito,  157,  271  n,  8C4. 

Ateius  Praetextatus,  158. 

Atellana,  29,  82-84,  208. 

AUiius,  55. 

Atta,  T.  Quintius,  55. 

Attic  style  of  oratory,  127,  181. 

Atticus  the  friend  of  Cicero,  161 ;  lis 
character,  188;  his  bingrapliy  by 
Nenos,  199;  on  Cato,  1U9. 

Aurehus,  M.,  468,  465. 

2l 
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Aagastine,  St,  on  Yarro's  AntiquUies 

Divine  and  ffuman,  147-149;  on 

Varro  generally,  151. 
AngnstoB^  248 ;  his  apotheosis,  245 ; 

his  policy  towards  men  of  letters, 

247. 

B. 

Balbns,  195,  442. 

Ballad  literature  of  Borne,  its  worth, 

26. 
Bassos,  Anfidins,  849. 

■  Caesius,  356. 
Bathyllos,  211. 
Berber,  16. 

Bibacnlns,  230,   414;    on  Valerias 

Cato,  158. 
Borrowing  of  Roman  poets  from  one 

another,  204. 
Bmtns,  417. 
Bacco,  83. 

C. 

Caecilios,  Statins,  48,  49;  ml  Ter- 
ence, story  of,  49. 

Caecina,  158. 

Caelins,  Antipater,  100. 

Aorelianns,  468. 

Caesar,  188-198;  -relations  with 
YazTo,  142;  his  poetry,  213,  214; 
critidiBed  by  Qnintilian,  416. 

Calidins,  185. 

Oalignla,  852. 

Callimachtts,  217-219. 

Calpumius  Flaocus,  468* 

Piso,  98,  99. 

Siculus,  871. 

Calvo^  C.  Licinins,  185,  281,  282. 

Camerinns,  818. 

Carbo,  112 ;  the  yoonfler,  124. 

Carmen  de  moribos,  of  Cato,  98. 

Carmen  Saecnlare,  of  Horace,  284. 

Carmina,  25,  85,  98. 

Cascellios,  A.,  158. 

Cassius  Hemina,  98. 

Cato,  91-98 ;  disliked  Ennins,  60 ; 
as  an  orator,  109, 110;  his  dido, 
98 ;  quoted  by  Cicero,  26  n, 

Orammaticns,  158,  280. 

the  Stoic,   as  described   by 

Lncan,  864;  Caesar's  dislike  of,  193, 
195,  198 ;  celebrated  by  Sallust, 

■  201. 


Catullus,  232-2S8, 414 ;  his  inflnenoo 

on  Virgil,  258. 
Catulus,  Q.  Lutatius,  85,  117,  218. 
Cavea^  42. 

Celsus,  A.  Cornelius,  847,  417. 
Celtic  language,  its  relation  to  the 

ItaHc,  10. 
Centum  viri,  119. 
Cerinthus,  801. 
Cestius  Pius,  820. 
Christianity,   Seneca's   relalioii   to^ 

885-890. 
—  Pliny's  account  of,  440. 
Cicero,  M.  TulUus,  159-185 ;  criti- 
cises  Ennius,  63 ;  as  a  poet,  184- 
186,  213;  tempted  to  write  his- 
tory, 187 ;  criticised  by  Qumtiljan, 
415. 

Q.,  159, 161;  his  i)«  PetUitme 

Consulatus,' 16S,  4;   in  Britain, 
167 ;  his  poetry,  186. 
Cincius,  L.,  Alimentus,  90. 
Cinna,  C.  Helvius,  231. 
Ciris,  811. 
Claxnatores,  128. 
Classical  composition  in  the  imperial 

times,  8. 
Claudius,  852;  his  changes  in  spell- 
ing, 11. 
Claudius  Caecus,  Appius,  n>eech  of, 
25,  34,  109 ;  table  of  Ugis  aetioues 
attributed  to  him,  85. 
Clodius  and  Cicero,  stoiy  o(  165» 

166. 
Clodius,  Licinins,  100. 
Clodius  Rufns,  410. 
Codrus  or  Cordus,  484. 
Coelius,  185. 
Collapse  of  letters  on  the  death  of 

Augustus,  341. 
Columella,   892,   898;    quotes   the 

Oeorgics,  261. 
Columna  Rostrata,  spelling  of,  12 : 
words  on,   17;    its  genuineness, 
17. 
Comedy,  Roman,  42-55. 
Commentaries  of  Caesar,  189-195. 
Commentarii  Consulares,  88. 

Pontificum^  88. 

Consonants,  doubling  of,  11. 
Constitution,    Livy's    ignoraaoe   of 

growth  0^  327. 
Contamination,  meaning  o(  45;  used 
by  Terence,  53, 
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ControT«Tsiae  of  Seneca,  821. 

Conventionality  of  Vii^,  273. 

Copa,  257. 

Comelins  Gethegiu,  M.,  109. 

•Gornificins,  132. 

Ootta,  C.  Aorelina^  128. 

L.,  110. 

Crassnfl,  3L  Licinins,  118-128. 
Cremntins  Cordns,  849. 
OrepidcUa,  40. 
-Criticiam,  defects  of  andent^  192, 

824 ;  Pliny's  lack  of,  400.  406. 
<hxlej,  257. 
Cunn^  42. 
-Gnrio,  185. 
Chirtiiu  Quintns,  892. 
<)yneg8tica^  818. 

D. 

D,  «ig9  of  ablatiye,  10. 

Dates  of  Horace's  works,  285. 

Declaimera,  819,  848,  468,  474. 

IDelation,  488. 

IDemosUienes  and  Cicero  compared  by 

Qointilian,  416. 
Dialects  of  earlj  Ital^r,  9;  of  fiftli 

and  following  centimes,  21,  22. 
JXdeat,  11. 
Digest  of  Civil  Law,  lyy  Q.  Modos 

Scaevola,  181. 
Dio  Chrysostom,  475. 
Diomedos  on  the  Boman  satire^  78. 
Dionysins  of  Mi^esia,  161. 
Divinatlo,  120. 
Doctos,  of  Pacnvins,  62,  414^ 

of  Catnllns,  284. 

Domitian,  426. 
Domitins  Afer,  848, 416, 

Corbnlo,  892. 

Harsns,  299. 

Donatns,  252. 
Dossennns,  212. 

E. 

Eclogues  of  Yugil,  255,  259-261. 
Edictnm  perjjetnnm,  119. 
■  tralatidum,  120. 

Elegidia,  280. 
Ele^pr,  Boman,  297. 
Elision  in  Ennius,  72. 
'"—  in  Viigil  and  other  Augustan 
poets,  276. 


I  Eloquence,  natural  aptitude  of  the 
Komans  for,  34. 

characteristics  of  andent  and 

modem,  105-8. 

pacification  of,  by  Augustoa^ 


246. 

Empedocles,  222. 

Ennius,  58-62,  480;  as  an  epic  poet^ 
68-74  ;  as  a  writer  of  saturae,  75, 
76,  78;  of  epigrams,  84;  criticised 
by  Quintilian,  418. 

JSnas,  14. 

Epic  poetry,  68-74 ;  founder  of  na- 
tional, 89 ;  YiigQ's  apUtude  for, 
265. 

Epieedion,  428. 

Epicurus,  228. 

Epigram  at  Rome,  64-86,  482. 

Epistles  of  Horace,  292. 

Epistolae  amatoriae,  801. 

Epitaph  of  Scipios,  17,  18,  78 ;  of 
Naevius,  40 ;  of  Ennius,  61 ;  of 
Plantus,  76 ;  of  Pacuvius,  64 ;  of 
Pompilius,  85 ;  of  Virgil,  485. 

Epithalnmia  of  Cktullus,  286. 

'Eir^AAio,  218,  268  n. 

Eratosthenes,  216. 

Erotic  el^,  218. 

Etruria,  its  influence  in  origin  of 
Latin  literature,  4;  its  language, 
10. 

EucUd,  216,  299. 

Euphorion,  219 ;  his  Hendeia,  296. 

Euripides,  the  model  of  Boman  tra- 
gedians, 57,  216. 

Excellencies  of  Horace's  Odes^  291. 

EzUe  of  Ovid,  809. 

Exodium,  29. 

Extravagance  of  Lucan,  869. 

JSeum— esse,  11.  | 


r. 

F,  in  Oscan  and  Umbrian,  11, 
Fabius  Cunctator,  109. 

Pictor,  89. 

Q.  Maximus  Servilianus^  981 

Fabula  Atellana,  29 ;  Milesia,  897. 

Faliscus,  818. 

Fannius,  C,  100,  112,  441. 

Fasti,  825 ;  of  Ovid,  808. 

Favorinus,  468. 

Fenestello,  883. 
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Fescenninae,  28  ;  derivation  o^  28 ; 

late  specimens  of,  28. 
Figolns,  C,  a  story  of,  129. 
Flavius  Caper,  442. 
FlorDjs,  462. 

Julins,  296. 

Fortnna,  the  deity  of  Lncan,  868. 

i^rontinns,  410-412. 

Fronto,  463-465. 

JV4,14. 

Fulyins  Nobilior,  98. 

Fulvlns,  Servius,  110. 

Fnndanins,  296. 

^nrius,  74. 

Fascofl  Arellins,  319. 

O. 
Gains,  the  jnrist,  466. 
Galba,  Serv.,  Ill,  112. 
Galliambic  rhythm,  156,  287. 
Gallns,  Asinius,  348. 

Cbmelins,  298 ;  the  friend  of 

Viigil,  267,  262. 
Snlpidns,  110. 


Gellins,  100 ;  Aulns,  465,  466. 
Georgics  of  Viipl,  261-264. 
Germania  of  Tacitus,  451. 
Germanicns,  349. 

Smtioi  of  Sextins  Pythagorcns,  334. 
racchi,  era  of,  118. 
Gracchus,  Cains,  114^ 

Tiberius,  lia 

Grammar,  writers  upon,  188,  134, 

442. 
Gmmmarians,  a  class,  384. 
Grandiloquence  of  Roman  tragedy, 
'    58. 

Granius  Licinianns,  468. 
Gratius,  318. 
Gravitas,  84,  106. 
Greece,  its  influence  oyer  origin  of 

Latin  literature^  4  ;  early  relations 

with  Rome,  4. 
Greek  literature,  influence  of,  1,  2, 

36  ;  introduction  of,  to  Rome,  36. 
Qfomatics  treated  by  Frontinns,  411. 

H. 

Hadrian,  456. 
Halieuticon  of  Ovid,  311. 
Handbooks,  346,  347. 
Haterius,  Q.,  819. 
ffebdamades  of  Yarro,  150. 


Heraclides  Ponticus,  146,  156. 
Herennium,  Anctor  ad,  132. 
Heroides  of  Ovid,  306. 
Hesiod,  the  model  of  the  Georgics^ 

261. 
Hexameter  of  Ennins,  71-73. 
Hiatus  in  Ennins,  72. 
Hipparchus,  216. 
Hirtins,  A.,  continuation  of  Caesar'» 

CammeTUaries,  195. 
Historiao,  103. 

ofSallust,  202. 

Histories  of  Tacitus,  452. 

Histoiy,  eariy  writers  of,   87-102^ 

Roman  treatment  of,   324,  414; 

sources  of,  825. 
Horace,  280-296  ;  criticised  by  Quin* 

tilian,  414. 
Hortensius,  124-128. 
Hoetius,  74. 
IfumanitaSf  59. 
JfvmiliUu,  of  Lucilius,  79. 
Hyginns,  C.  Julius,  333,  442. 

I. 

lapygians,  9 ;  their  language,  10; 

Ibis  of  Ovid,  311. 

Iccius,  296. 

l^Mpo^pay^9ta,  46,  144. 

Imagines  of  Yarro,  150. 

Imitation  of  Yiijp;!!  in  Propertius, 
Ovid,  and  Manilius,  275  ;. by  Au» 
gustan  writers  of  oue  another,.  304. 

Imperative,  full  form  of,  15. 

Improvisation,  211,  305,  424. 

Inanitas,  132. 

IneurvicervumSf  64. 

Italic  languages  and  dialects,  10. 

IraXuri^  Km/uifitetf  46. 

Italy,  earliest  inhabitants  of,  9. 

J. 
JanUnces,  10. 
Javolenus  Prisons,  441. 
Jerome,  St,  Life  of  Lncretius  by^ 

220,  221. 
borrows  idea  of  Church  bio« 

eraphies  ftom  Suetonius,  458. 
Jnoices,  107. 

Selecti,  119. 

Julia,  308. 

the  younger,  309. 

Jolianns,  Antonius,  463. 

•, 
r 
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JuHos  Africanna,  Sex.,  467. 

Sccandus,  410,  417. 

Jurispnidence,    philosophical,    462, 
467. 

a  branch  of  thought  which 

the  Bomans  worked  out  for  them- 
selves, 85,  36. 

Jus  augnrale,  130. 

civile,  130. 

pontificum,  180. 

Justinus,  381,  462. 

Juvenal,  442-448 ;  imitates  Virgil, 
275  ;  imitates  Lncan,  448  n. 

Juventins,  55. 

Celsos,  441. 


^Mfjt^orpay^Btai,  144. 

L. 

Laheo,  271  n,  823,  384. 
Laberius,  D.,  210. 
Laezius,  110,  111. 
Lampadio,  Octavius,  138, 
Lanavinus,  55. 
Largns,  818. 
lATgus  Licinus,  418. 
Zaaes,  14. 

Latin   language,  its   exactness,   2; 

the  best  example  of   syntactical 

structure,  2 ;  earliest  remains  of, 

^21;  alphabet,  11;  pronunciation 

of,  12  ;  spelling  of,  12. 
Latin  literature,  influence  of,  1,  2 ; 

origin  of,  4 ;  three  periods  of,  5 ; 

language  different   from   popular 

language,    20;    review   oi^   480; 

aristocratic,  480. 
Latin  races,   9;    characteristics  of, 

28;    religion   of,   24;    primitive 

culture  of,  24. 
Lavinius,  Luscius,  56. 
Law,  early  study  o^  84,  85;  writera 

on,  129-131,  467. 
Law  courts,  Roman,  119. 
Legends  connected  with  TirgU,  278, 

Lepidus,  Aemilius,  112. 
Lesbia  of  Catullus,  238. 
Letters  newly  introduced  by  Claudius, 

Letters  of  Cicero,  181-184;  of  Pliny. 
489  t  j» 


Letter-writing,  181,  198,  489. 

Librarii,  27,  182. 

Library  at  Alexandria,  215;  at  Borne 

142. 
Libri  Pontificii,  104. 

Pontificum,  104. 

Praetorii,  88. 

Lidnius  Imbrex,  55. 

Mucianus,  410. 

Licinus  Porcius,  85. 
Lingua  Ladna,  21. 

Romana,  21. 

Lintei  libri,  88,  825. 
Literary  criticism  of  Horace,  295. 
Literature  as  a  profession,  243,  244. 
Livius  Andronicus,   87,  88;   writes 

poem  on  victory  of  Sena,  88. 
Livy,   246,   822-881;  criticised  by 

Quintilian,  415. 
Locative  case,  11. 
Logistorici  of  Varro,  146,  155. 
Lucan,  859-871 ;    imitates   Virgfl, 

275;  criticised  by  Quintilian,  418; 

imitated  by  Juvenal,  448. 
Lucoeius,  187. 

Lucilius,  78-«l;  criticised  by  Quin- 
tilian, 414. 

Junior,  872. 

Lucretius^   220-280;    criticised   by 

Quintilian,  418. 
Ludi  Bomani,  24. 
Xue,  14.     . 
Lupus,  313. 
Lycophron,  220. 
Lyrical  powers  of  Horace,  286. 

M. 

Jfacaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

26.  ^ 

MaccuB,  88. 
Macer,  811. 
Macer,  Aemilius,  251;  criticised  br 

Quintilian,  418.  ^ 

C.  Lidnius,  102. 

Maecenas,    244;    specimen   of  his 

poetry,  249;  the  friend  of  Horace. 

281.  ^ 

Mamercus  Scaurus,  848. 
Manilian  law  advocated  by  Caesar. 

168.  ^ 

— ' —  Speech  of  Cicero,  ib 
Manilius,  813-318;  imitates  Viiril, 
I      275.  ®  ' 
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Jfarmarf  14. 

Martial,  429-438. 

Masta,  11. 

MaterialiBm  in  Roman  Poetry,  429. 

Matins,  74,  195,  211. 

Medea,  808. 

Medicamina  Faciei  of  Orid,  808. 

Medicine  at  Rome,  847. 

Memmius  the  friend  of  LucretioB, 

221,  281. 
Menippeae  Satiirae,   76 ;  of  Varro, 

144-146,  166. 

of  Seneca»  877. 

Menippna  of  Gadara,  144. 

of  Stratonice,  161. 

Measala,  248,  819,  416. 

MessalinuB,  819. 

Messapians,  9. 

Metamorphoses  of    Ovid,   808 ;    of 

Apnleins,  471. 
Metre  of  Plautus,   48  ;    of  Roman 

Satire,  76 ;  of  Cicero,  186;  Satur- 

niaa,  80,  81. 

Scrpi^Tiff ,  52. 
Lilesian  fable,  897,  472. 

Milo  defended  by  Cicero,  167. 

Mime,  29,  208-211,  289,  240,  484. 

Mimiambi,  211. 

Molo,  160,  161. 

Mommsen  on  Greek  influence  on 
oriffin  of  Roman  literature,  4 ;  on 
early  inhabitants  of  Italy,  9;  on 
Yiigil,  265;  on  Varro,  146. 

Montanus,  818. 

Monuments  of  early  language, 
18-21. 

Mond  aspect  of  the  Aeneid,  272. 

Moral  letters  of  Yalgius,  296  ;  of 
Seneca,  885. 

Moretnm,  257;  of  Snevius,  67,  267. 

Mummius,  84. 

Mummius,  Sp.  112. 

Musonins  Ruias,  C,  859, 


N. 


Naerius,  On.,  88-40. 
Katund  period  in  verse,  298. 
Natural  History  of  PUny,  848. 
Kature,    Lucretius's  love  of,    222; 

Virgil's,  268  ;  Statius's,  424. 
Keophitoniam,  216. 


NepoB,  Cornelius,  198-200;  on  Cato^ 

94;  on  Catullus,  287. 
Nero,  863;  his  contest  with  Lucan, 

860 ;    account  of  his  death    by 

Suetonins,  460. 
Neronian   literaturo,   character   of,. 

862. 
Nicander,  218. 

Niebuhr,  26,  80,  98,  801,  828,  422. 
Nigidius  Figulus,  P.,  158. 
Noviusy  88. 

0. 

0,  shortening  of,  in  Latin  poetry,. 

276,  277. 
Odes  of  Horace,  281-292. 
Offices  of  state  held  by  Post-Augustan 

writers,  848. 
Oino,  12. 
Olympus,  gods  of,  in  Roman  poctrv^ 

70,  71. 
hfiokoriKwTOPy  239. 
Opici,  97. 
Oppius,  190. 
Oracles,  71. 
Oratory,  Roman,  105;  in  later  timea^ 

488,  439;  of  Cicero  criticised,  169-- 

174 ;  treated  by  Qaintilian,  408 ; 

of  Tacitus,  450  ;  almost  extinct^ 

even  under  Augustus,  819. 
Orbilius  Pupillus,  280. 
Orbius,  P.,  157. 

Originality  of  Roman  poets,  805. 
Origines  of  Cato,  9a-95. 
Oscans,  9;  their  dialect,  10;  alpha* 

bet,  11 ;  language  used  in  AteU 

lanae,  82. 
Osci  Ludi,  29. 
Ostentationes,  426,  474. 
Ovid,  80&-811 ;  imitates  Yindl,  275$ 

criticised  by  Quintilian,  413. 

P. 

Pacuvius,  62-64;  a  writer  of  satnrae 
78. 

Labeo,  157. 

Paedagogi,  280. 
Pagus,  252. 
PaUiatae,  88,  46. 
Pallium,  209. 
Panegyrics,  474. 
Pantomimi,  211. 
Papirius  Fabianus,  334. 
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Pappus,  83. 

ParaUeliam  in  Vii^,  277,  278. 

Paris,  JulioB,  his  abridgment  of  Yar 
lerios  Maximns,  846. 

Paronomasia,  289. 

Passienus  Paulns,  441. 

Patavinitas  of  Livy,  8S0. 

Patriotic  odes  of  Horace,  288. 

Patriotism  of  Virgil,  262,  274 ;  of 
Horace,  288;  of  Juvenal,  446;  of 
Tacitus,  452. 

ndrXoypcu^ia  of  Varro,  15C 

Period,  101. 

Periodi  of  Pacuvius,  64. 

Persius,  855-859. 

Pervigilium  Veneris,  468. 

Petronius  Arbiter,  894-899. 

Phaedrus  the  Epicurean,  161. 

Phaedrus,  849,  850. 

Philetas,  217-219. 

Philippics  of  Cicero,  184-186. 

Philodemus  of  Gadara,  186. 

Philosophers  banished  from  Borne, 
184;  part  of  a  Boman  establish- 
ment, 854. 

Philosophy,  early  writers  upon,  184; 
relation  of  to  the  state  religion, 
187;  of  Cicero,  174^179;  rose  in 
influence  with  the  decline  of  poli- 
tics, 247;  Vila's  enthusiasm  for, 
258;  in  later  times  at  Borne,  476  ; 
united  to  rhetoric,  477;  and  to  re- 
ligion, ib* 

Phoenician  language  in  Plautus,  46. 

JHs,  10. 

Planipes,  209. 

Platonlsm  of  Apuleius,  478. 

Plautus,  T.  Maccius,  48-48;  his  Am- 
phitruo  and  Kuf^fiorpay^iti,  144. 

PicoreSf  14. 

Pliny  the  elder,  400-407;  resem- 
blance to  Cato,  96. 

— —  the  younger,  487-442;  on  his 
uncle,  403. 

Plotinus,  216. 

Plotius  Crispinns,  884. 

Gallus,  182. 

Poet,  early  position  of,  26. 

Poeta,  27. 

Poetical  works  of  Cicero,  184-186. 

Poetry,  before  prose,  86;  ancient, 
418. 

PoUio,  Asinius,  246,  819,  416,  425. 
■  Claudius,  441. 


Polybius  at  Borne,  184;  references  to 

him,  149,  268. 
Pompiliua,  85. 
Pomponius  the  writer  of  Atellanae^ 

83. 
Pomponius  Mela,  894. 
Pomponius  Secnndus,  850,  851. 

Sextus,  462. 

Ponticus,  311. 

Pontificate,  impersonated  according 

to  some  in  Aeneas,  272. 
Popular  speech  different  from  literary 

umguuge,  20. 
Porcius  £itro,  819. 
Postumius  Albinus,  90. 
Poverty,  affectation  of,  by  Augustan 

writers,  800. 
Praetexta,  88. 

Prayer,  how  treated  by  Persiw,  875. 
Praetor  Urbanus  and  f eregrinus,  119» 
Praevaricatio,  162. 
Piiscus  Keratins,  441. 
Probus,  Valerius,  894. 
Pronunciation  of  Latin,  12. 
Propertius,     249,     802-805;    took 

Philetas     and     Callimachrg    as. 

models,  218;  imitated  Virei!,  276;. 

perhaps  referred   to  by  Horace, 

802,  803. 
Proscaenium,  42. 
npo<r«i8ta,82. 

Pseuao-tragoedlae  of  Varro,  144. 
Pulpitum»  42. 
Pylades,  211. 
Pythagoreanism  of  Ennins,  60;  of 

Figulus,  158;  of  the  Sextii,  884; 

resemblance  to,  in   Varro,  161 

allusions  to,  in  the  Mimes,  211. 

Q. 

Qnadrati  versus,  68. 
Quadiigarius,  Ckudius,  90, 101. 
Quaesitor,  120. 
Quaestiones,  112,  120. 
Quintilian,  407-410;  upon  Pacuvius^ 

64;   his   account  of  the  Bomau 

authors,  418-417. 

B. 

B,  sign  of  passive,  10. 
Babirius,  186,  818. 
Becitations  of  works  by  authors,  425. 
Belation   of  Aeneid   to    preceding 
poetry,  278. 
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Religio,  57. 

fieligion,    later   Boman,    478;   and 

philosophy,     187  ;  >  unfitted    for 

poetry,    24;   neglected   and  dis- 

beUeved,   223,  224 ;    restored  by 

Aai^ostOB,  244. 
Eeligious  aspect  of  the  Aeneid,  269. 
Bemedia  Amoris  of  Ovid,  808. 
Kemmins  Palaemon,  848. 
Besponsa  Pmdentium,  85,  247  ;  of 

P.  Mucins  Scaevola,  129. 
Heticence  of  laterwriters  about  them- 

selvra,  487. 
iBhetoric,    writers   upon,    181-188 ; 

late    Greek    writers   upon,    478 ; 

united  with  philosophy,  447. 
Hhetorical  period  in  verse,  298. 
Bhetorical  questions,  treatment  of^ 

837. 
Khetorical  works  of  Cicero,  180, 181. 
Bhetoricians  banished  from  Rome, 

184. 
Rhinthonicl^  46, 144. 
Bhyme,  begmninffs  of,  239. 
Bhythm  of  Tragedy,  58. 
Boman  literature,  date  of  banning, 

27,  28. 
Romulus,  a  law  of,  15. 
Boscius,  Sezt.   Amerinus,  defended 

by  Cicero,  160. 
Boscins  the  comedian,  212,  218;  de- 
fended by  Cicero,  161. 
Eue^  14. 
Bufus,  813. 

P.  Sulpicius,  128, 157. 

Butilius,  117. 
Lupus,  319. 

S. 
Sabinus,  812. 

Salian  Hymns,  fragments  of,  15. 
Sallustlus  Crispus,  C,  200-205. 
Salvius  Julianus,  462. 

Liberalis,  441, 

Samnites,  9. 

Santra,  158. 

•Sapphic  metre,  284. 

Satire,  Boman,  75-81. 

Satires  of  Horace,  292;  of  Juvenal, 

444. 
Satura,  24,  29;  account  from  livy  of, 

29;  etymdogy  o^  75. 
Satamian  metre,  80-38;  scanning  of, 

80;  laws  of,  according  to  Spenge^  81. 


Satumius,  80. 

Scaena,  42. 

Scaevius  Memor,  483. 

Scaevola  attacked  by  LuciliuB,  79, 

112. 
Scaevola,  P.  Mucins,  129. 
Q.  Mucins,  180;  the  younger, 

181. 
Scaunis,  Aemilins,  116. 
ISchool-books,  334. 
Scientific  method,  defects  of  ancient, 

224. 
Sci|no  Aemilianus,  59;  as  an  orator, 

110-112. 
Scipio  Africanus,  friend  of  Ennins 

59;  as  an  orator,  110. 
Sdpios,  epitaphs  in  tombs  of,  17, 18. 
Scope  of  Flavian  poets,  419. 
Seriba,  27. 

Scribonius  Laigus,  398. 
Self-praise  of  Roman  orators,  115. 
Sempronius  Asellio,  100. 
Senatus  Consultumde  Bacchanalibus, 

18,  19. 
Seneca  the  elder,  820-822. 

one  of  his  suaaoriae,  385. 

Seneca  the  younger,  tragedies,  874- 

877;  as  a  prose  writer,  878-391; 

as  a  philosoper,  882;  in  relatioB.  to 

Christianity,  385-^90;    his  st^le, 

890,  391;  criticised  by  QuintUian, 

417. 
Sensationalism  of  Lucan,  866. 
SetUetUiae,  of  Ennius,  64. 
Seigius  Flavins,  884. 
Seirilius  Konianus,  a  historian,  426. 
Severus,  Cornelius,  812;  criticised  by 

Qointilian,  418. 
Sextilius  Ena,  185. 
Seztius  Pythagoreus,  884;  foUowed 

by  Celsus,  848. 
Sibylline  books,  278. 
Sialy,  influence  of,  4,   27,    216  a, 

259. 
Siculus  Flaocus,  442. 
Silius  Italicus,   421,   422;   imitates 

Viigil,  275. 
Silliy  76. 
Similes,  in  Ennius,  78;  of  Qeonics 

reproduced  in  Aeneid,  259;  of  Vir- 
gil, Lucan,  and  Statius  compared, 

485. 
I  Siparium,  289, 
I  Siro,  258. 
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Sisenna,  L.  CorneliiM,  101. 

Slaves,  presence  of  at  theatres,  42. 

Soccos,  209. 

Society  as  represented  in  JuTonal, 
446. 

Sophists,  473. 

Sortes  Yirgilianae,  278. 

Spanish  Latinity,  456;  first  traces  of 
its  appearance,  ld6. 

Speech  of  Cicero,  analysis  of  a,  172. 

Spelling  of  Latin,  12;  of  Accinsj,  66. 

Sfcatins  the  elder,  423. 

the  yonnger,  428-429;  imi- 
tates Viigil,  275. 

Strabo,  J.  Caesar,  208. 

Snada(=nfiac6),  109. 

Stiaaoriae,  306;  Seneca's,  321;  a 
specimen  of,  385;  as  distinguished 
from  Cimtroversiaef  838. 

Stiotonins,  456-462. 

Suevins,  67,  257. 

Sulpicia,  801,  434. 

Snlpidns  Rnfns,  157,  195. 

Sulpidns  ApoUinaris,  C,  467. 

Syras  Pnblilias,  210,  211,  289,  240; 
one  of  his  fragments,  240. 

T. 

Tabemaria,  55,  208. 

Tabnlae  Censoriae,  88. 

Tacitns,   449-455;  imitates  Sallnst, 

208,  205. 
Tempe,  264. 
Terence,  49-54. 
Terentins  Scanras,  468. 
Testamentnm  Porcelli,  897. 
Theatre,   Bomau,  41;   according  to 

Vitmvius,  41. 
Theocritus,  216. 
Throsea,  855. 
Tiberius,  342. 
Tibnllus,  299-802. 
Tiddas,  281. 
Ti^Uins,  212. 
Titinius,  55. 
Titins,  296. 
Tmesis  in  Ennins,  72. 
Togatae,  88,  46,  55,  208. 
Trabeay55. 
Trabeata^  47. 
Trachalns,  409-416. 
Tragedy,  Roman,  character  of,  56y  57; 

in  imperial  times,  351. 
Tragico-oomoedia^  46. 


Tnnan,  style  of,  441. 

Trebatius,  C,  157. 

TrpgnSp  Pompdus,  381. 

Tabero,  205. 

TulUola,  184. 

Tullins  defended  by  Cicero,  161. 

Tnrnus,  488. 

Turpilius,  55. 

Tuticanus,  312. 

Twdve  Tables,  laws  of,  15. 

U. 
U,  sound  of,  10. 
Ulpins  Marcellns,  467. 
Umbrians,  9;   their  dialect,  9,  10;, 

alphabet,  11. 
Urbauitas,  196. 

V. 
Valerius,  55. 

Aedituns,  85. 

Antias,  101. 

Cato,  230. 

Flaccus,  419-421. 

liaximus,  846. 

Soranus,  240. 

Valgius  Rufus,  C,  295. 

Vareunteius,  183. 

Vanns,  Rufus,  L.,  250,  251. 

YaiTO,  141-156 ;  criticised  by  Quin«> 

tilian,  414. 
Atacinus,  157,  231;  criticised^ 

by  Quintilian,  413. 
Votes,  27. 

Velius  Longns,  442. 
Yelleius  Paterculus,  344-346. 
Yennonius,  100. 
Yerginius  Romanus,  211. 

Rufus,  433. 

Yerres  impeached   by  Cicero,   161,. 

162. 
Yerrius  Flaccus,  383. 
Yestridus  Spurinna,  434. 
Yesuyius,  eruption  of,  described  by 

Plin^  the  younger,  402. 
Yictonus  Marcellus,  412. 
Yidulaiia  of  Plautus  lost,  44. 
YiUas  of  wealthy  Romans,  154,  162.  | 
Yipstanus  Messala,  419. 
Viraao,  272. 
YirgU,  252-279;   imitates   Ennius,. 

62;  Yarius,  250;  all  his  predeces-^ 

flors,  278;  alludes  to  Cicero's  do- 

quence,  164;  his  Aendd  edited  by^ 
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VariuB,  251;  yeTses  of  Fiopertius 
upon,  808,  804:  criticiBed  by 
QumtQian,  418;  ids  dmiles  com- 

Eftred  with  those  of  Statins  and 
ncaBi  485;  imitated  by  Juvenal, 
448. 
Tiiginins  Flams,  355.  ! 

ViteUins,  P.,  848. 
Vitruvins,  241,  247,  881-888. 
Voconins  Romanns,  441. 
Yolsdans,  9. 
Volnsius  Ifoeeianns,  467. 
YotienuB  Montanns,  848. 


Towebi  doubling  of,  11« 

Words,  inTention  of,  47;  Greek,  in 
Plautiu^  47;  choice  o(  by  Acciua^ 
66. 

XeniOf  488. 

Xenodes  of  Adramyttium,  161. 


Zeno,  161;  on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  478. 
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From  the  Author's  Prefatory  Address. 

41  Without  entering  upon  that  difficult  ground  which  correct  professional 
knowledge,  and  educated  judgment,  can  alone  permit  to  be  safely  trodden, 
there  is  a  wide  and  extensive  field  for  exertion,  and  for  usefulness,  open  to 
the  unprofessional,  in  the  kindly  offices  of  a  /ru«  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE, 
the  timely  help  and  solace  of  a  simple  HOUSEHOLD  SURGERY,  or  better 
still,  in  the  watchful  care  more  generally  known  as  **  SANITARY  PRECAU- 
TION," which  tends  rather  to  preserve  health  than  to  cure  disease.  "The 
touch  of  a  (gentle  hand  "  will  not  be  less  gentle  because  guided  by  know- 
ledge, nor  will  the  safe  domestic  remedies  be  less  anxiously  or  carefully  ad- 
ministered. Life  may  be  saved,  suffering  may  always  be  alleviated.  Even 
to  the  resident  in  the  midst  of  civilization,  the  "KNOWLEDGE  IS 
POWER  "  to  do  good ;  to  the  settler  and  the  emigrant  it  is  INVALUABLE. 
I  know  well  what  is  said  by  a  few,  about  injuring  the  medical  profession, 
by  making  the  public  their  own  doctors.  Notning  will  be  so  likely  to  make 
**•  long  cases  "  as  for  the  public  to  attempt  any  such  folly ;  but  people  of 
moderate  means — who,  so  far  as  medical  attendance  is  concerned,  are  worse 
off  than  the  pauper — will  not  call  in  and  fee  their  medical  'adviser  for  every 
slight  matter,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  little  knowledge,  will  have  recourse 
to  the  prescribing  druggist,  or  to  the  patent  quackery  which  flourishes  upon 
ignorance,  and  upon  the  mystery  with  which  some  would  invest  their  calhng. 
And  not  patent  quackery  adone,  but  professional  quackery  also,  is  less  likely 
Co  find  footing  under  the  roof  of  the  intelligent  man,  who,  to  common  sense 
and  judgment,  adds  a  litt^e  knowledge  of  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the 
treatment  of  himself  and  family.  Against  that  knowledge  which  might  aid 
a  sufferer  from  accident,  or  in  the  emergency  of  sudden  illness,  no  humane 
man  could  offer  or  receive  an  objection." 

Notices  of  the  Press. 

"The  BEST  and  SAFEST  book  on  Domestic  Medicine  and  Household  Surgery  which 
has  yet  appeared.**— LoiiifoM  Journal  of  Medicine, 

'*  Dr.  Thomson  has  fully  succeded  in  conveying  to  the  public  a  vast  amount  of  useful  pro- 
fessional knowledge."— D«6A'»  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 
**  The  best  production  of  the  kind  we  possess.*'— Cfcriifian  Witness. 
"  The  amount  of  useful  knowledge  conveyed  in  this  work  is  surprising.** — Medical  Times 

and  Gasette. 
**  Worth  its  wbioht  ih  gold  to  pamilibs  and  the  clbroy.**— Ojr/or4  Herald, 
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gilt,  10/6.    Second  Edition. 

BUNYAN'S   PILGRIM'S   PROGRESS.     With 

Life  and  Notes,  Experimental  and  Practical,  by  William  Mason. 
Printed  in  large  type,  and  Illustrated  with  full-page  Woodcuts.  Crown 
8vo.    Bevelled  boards,  gilt,  and  gilt  edges,  3/6.    Tenth  Thousand, 
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BUNYAN'S  SELECT  WORKS.    With  an  On- 

?'nal  Sketch  of  the  Author's  Life  and  Times.    Numeroot  Engravings, 
^o  vols.,  super-royal  8vo.    Cloth.  36/-    N€W  Rditian. 

CHRISTIAN  YEAR  (The) :   Thoughts  in  Verse 

for  the  Sundays  and  Holy  Day«  throughout  the  Year.  With  an  ori- 
ginal Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John  Kbble,  by  W.  Temple,  Portrait,  and 
sixteen  beautiful  Engravings  on  Steel,  after  eminent  Masters.  In  4to, 
handsome  cloth,  bevelled,  12/6 ;  unique  walnut  boards,  ax/- ;  morocco 
antique,  25/- ;  morocco  extra,  30/- 


1LLUSTRAT10N8. 


Morning  .. 
SunBet 

A  Mountain  Stream 
A  River  Scene    . . 
A  Mountain  Lake 
A  Greek  Temple. . 
A  ViUage  Church 
The  Wayside  Crosa 


after  H.  Howakd,  R.A. 
G.  Barrett. 
C.  Bbntlby. 
C.  W.  Radclyffb. 


ft 

n 


It 
tt 


tt 
tt 


tt 


t.  M.  W.  Turner. 
>.  Roberts,  R.A. 
C.  W.  Radclyffb. 
Tony  Johannot. 


The  Old  Mansion,  .after  C.  W.  Radclypfe. 


The  Cathedral  Choir 
SunsetCafter  Claude)  „ 
Moonlight.. 
Pastoral  Landscape 
Halt  in  the  Desert 
Guardian  Angels. . 
The  Church  Gate 


tt 


tt 


It 


Levaint. 
G.  Barrett. 

HOFLAND. 

C.W.  Raoclyffe. 
D.  Roberts,  RA. 
H.  Howard,  R.A. 
C.  W.  Radclyffb. 


'*  An  Edition  J«  luxe,  beautifully  got  up admirably  adapted  for  a  gift-book."— 

John  Bull. 

CHRISTIAN  YEAR  (The).    With  Memoir  of  the 

Author  bv  W.  Temple,  Portrait,  and  Eight  Engravings  on  Steel, 
after  eminent  Masters.  Small  8vo,  toned  paper.  Cloth  gilt,  ^/-; 
morocco,  elegant,  xo/6 ;  unique  malachite  boards,  12/6.    New  Editton. 

***  The  above  are  the  only  issues  of  the  **  Christian  Year,**  with  Memoir  and  Por- 
trait of  the  Author.    In  ordering,  Griffin's  Editions  should  be  specified. 


CRUDEN'S  COMPLETE  CONCORDANCE  TO 

THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS,  AND  THE  BOOKS 
CALLED  APOCRYPHAL.  Edited  and  corrected  by  William 
YouNGiiAN.  With  fine  Portrait  of  Crudbn.  Imperial  8vo.  Cloth, 
handsome  gilt  top,  7/6.    New  Edition. 


DR.    DICK'S    POPULAR    WORKS. 


DICK  (Thos.,  LL.D.,  F.R.A.S.):  CHRISTIAN 

PHILOSOPHER  (The) ;  or,  The  Connection  of  Science  and  Philo- 
sophy with  Religion.  Revised  and  enlarged.  Illustrated  with  150 
Engravings  on  Wood.  Crown  8vo,  toned  paper.  Handsomely  bound, 
with  gilt  edges,  5/-    Twenty^eighth  Edition, 

DICK   (Dr.):      SIDEREAL   HEAVENS   (The). 

and  other  Subjects  connected  [with  Astronomy,  as  illustrative  of  the 
Character  of  the  Deity,  and  of  an  Infinitv  of  other  Worlds.  Illustxated. 
Crown  8vo,  toned  paper.  Handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edgiet,  5/- 
New  Edition. 


RELIGIOUS   PUBLICATIONS. 


STANDARD    BIBLICAL    WORKS, 


BT 


THE  REV.  JOHN  EADIE,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

LaU  Professor  of  Biblical  LUeraiure  and  Bxegtsis  to  iht  United  PresbyUrim  Chureh, 
and  Member  of  the  New  Testament  Revision  Company. 


This  Series  has  been  prepared,  oq  an  accurate  and  scientific  basis,  to  afford  sonnd  and 
necessary  aid  to  the  Reader  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  Four  Volumbs  comprised  in  it  form 
in  themselves  a  Complbtb  Library  of  Rbpbrbncb,  Biblical  and  Bcclbsiastical. 
Number  of  copies  already  issued,  ovbr  a  quartbr  op  a  million. 


I.  EADIE    (Rev.  Prof.):    BIBLICAL    CYCLO- 

FJEDIA  (A);  or,  Dictionary  of  Eastern  Antiquities,  Geoeraphy,  Natural 
History,  Sacred  Annals  and  Biography,  Theology,  andBiblical  Liter- 
ature, illustrative  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  With  Maps  pre- 
pared expressly  bv  Messrs.  W.  ft  A.  K.  Johnston,  many  Engravings, 
and  Lithographed  Fac-simile  of  the  recently-discovered  Moabite  Stone, 
with  Translation  of  the  Inscription.  Large  post  8vo,  700  pages. 
Handsome  cloth,  7/6;  half-bound  calf,  12/-;  morocco  antique,  x6/- 
Nineteenth  Edition, 

"  It  gives,  within  a  moderate  compass,  a  great  amount  of  information,  accurate  and 
well  put  together.  The  article  on  '  Creation,'  with  its  surrey  of  the  question  as  it 
stands  between  Science  and  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony,  ma^  be  cited  as  a  specimen  of  the 
candour  and  liberality  with  which  the  editor  has  done  his  work/'—Spectator, 

"We  must  regard  this  Bible  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Eadie's  as  decidedly  the  beet 
adapted  for  popular  use,  and  have  always  found  it  a  reliable  authority.  To  the  Clergy 
not  possessed  of  larse  libraries,  and  to  whom  the  price  of  books  is  important,  we  can 
coroially  recommend  the  present  vohxme,^— Clerical  JoumaL 

II.  EADIE  (Rev.  Prof.) :  CRUDEN'S  CONCORD- 

ANCE  TO  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES.    With  a  Portrait  on  Steel  of 
Albxandbr  Cruoen,  M.A.,  and  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kino. 
Post  8vo.    Cloth,  3/6 :  half-bound  calf,  6/6 ;  full  calf,  gilt  edges,  8/6 ; 
foil  morocco,  gilt  edges,  zo/6.    Forty -third  Edition, 

*«*  Dr.  Badib's  has  long  ana  deserredly  borne  the  reputation  of  being  the  COM- 
PLBTBST  and  BEST  CONCORDANCE  extant. 

III.  EADIE  (Rev.  Prof.) :  CLASSIFIED  BIBLE 

(The).    An  Analsrtical  Concordance  to  ihe  Holy  Scriptures.  Illnstnited 
wiUi  Maps.     Post  Svo.    Cloth,  bevelled,  8/6 ;  morocco,  17/6.    Fifth 

Edition, 

*«*  The  object  of  the  Clabsifibd  Biblb  is  to  present  the  entire  Scriptures  under 
certain  distinct  and  exhaustive  Heads  or  Topics  It  differs  from  an  ordinary  Concord- 
ance in  that  its  arrangement  depends  not  on  words,  but  on  subjects.  The  Reader 
will  find,  under  Forty-two  different  Sections,  what  the  Bible  says  in  relation  to  • 
Doctrine,  Ethics,  Antiquities,  ftc.  The  Verses  being  printed  in  full,  reference  and 
comparison  sre  greatly  facilitated. 

**  we  have  only  to  add  our  unqualified  commendation  of  a  work  of  real  ezcelleace 
to  every  BibUcal  student**— CAm^n  Times. 

IV.  EADIE  (Rev. Prof.):  ECCLESIASTICAL CY- 

CLOPADIA  (The) ;  A  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities,  Sects, 
Denominatioim,  and  Heresies ;  History  of  Dogmas,  Rites,  Sacraments, 
Ceremonies,  &c..  Liturgies,  Creeds,  Confessions,  Monastic  and  Religious 
Orders,  Modem  Judaism,  Ac.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Eadie,  assisted  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hartwell  HoRNB.Ven.  Archdeacon  Hale,  Prof.  McCaul, 
and  other  contributors.  Post  8vo.  Cloth  bevelled,  8/6;  morocco 
antique,  17/6.    Fifth  Edition, 

"  This  Cyclopedia  will  prove  acceptable  both  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. A  great  body  of  curious  and  useful  information  will  be  found  in  it ;  the  aim  has 
been  to  combine  popularity  with  txucintn.^-^Athettaum, 

**  Our  readers  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  this  in  a '  comprehensive'  work,  and  we 
may  add  that  it  is  one  which  will  be  found  useful  and. convenient  to  « large  number  of 
both  clergy  and  leaty.^-^English  Churchman. 
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Rev.  Prof.  Eadie's  Works — {continued). 

V.  EADIE   (Rev.  Prof.) :   A  DICTIONARY  OF 

THE  HOLY  BIBLE;  designed  chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Young  Persons. 
From  the  larger  work  by  Prof.  Eadie.  With  Map  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations. Small  8vo.  Cloth,  2/6 ;  morocco,  gilt  edges,  7/6.  SevenUtnth 
Edition, 

"  Parents  and  tators  will  unanimously  thank  the  author  for  this  result  of  a  labour 
oflove."— CW/ur. 

**  A  very  good  and  useful  compilation  for  youth.**— Li/rrao'  Gaxette, 


VI.  EADIE  (Rev.  Prof.):  A  COMMENTARY  ON 

THE  GREEK  TEXT  OF  THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO 
THE  EPHESIANS.  Revised  throughout  and  enlarged.  Demy  8vo. 
Cloth,  14/     Second  Edition, 

"  This  book  is  one  of  prodigious  learning  and  research.  The  author  seems  to  have 
read  all,  in  every  lan^age,  that  has  been  written  upon  the  Epistle.  It  is  also  a  work 
of  independent  criticism,  and  casts  much  new  light  upon  many  passages.**— Li/fraiy 
GasctU. 

\*  A  Complete  Prospectus  of  Dr.  Eadie's  Popular  Works  for- 
warded gratis  and  post-free  on  application. 


HENRY  (Matthew)  :    A  COMMENTARY  on  the 

HOLY  BIBLE.  With  Explanatory  Notes.  In  3  vols.,  super-royal 
8vo.    Strongly  bound  in  cloth,  50/-    New  Edition. 

HERBERT     (George)  :       THE       POETICAL 

WORKS  OF.  With  Memoir  by  J.  Nichol,  B.A.,  Oxon,  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Edited  by  Charles 
CowDEN  Clarke.  Antique  headings  to  each  page.  Small  8vo. 
Cloth  and  gold,  3/- ;  morocco  antique,  8/- ;  malachite,  zo/6. 

KEBLE  and  HERBERT :   THE  CHRISTIAN 

YEAR,  by  John  Keble,  with  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  W.  Temple  ; 
and  THE  TEMPLE,  by  George  Herbert,  with  Memoir  by  Prof. 
NiCHOL.    In  one  vol.,  8vo,  illustrated,  cloth  and  gold,  7/6. 

KITTO  Qohn,  D.D.,F.S.A.,) :  The  HOLY  LAND: 

The  Mountains,  Valleys  and  Rivers  of  the  Holy  Land;  being  the  Physical 
Geography  of  Palestine.  With  eight  full-page  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo. 
Cloth,  2/6.    Tenth  Thousand.    New  Edition. 

*'  Contsini  within  a  small  compass  a  body  of  most  interesting  and  valuable  infor- 
mation.** 

KITTO   Qohn,  D,D.,    F.S.A.)  :      PICTORIAL 

SUNDAY  BOOK  (The).  ConUining  nearly  two  thousand  Illustrations 
on  Steel  and  Wood,  and  a  Series  of  Maps.  Folio.  Cloth  gilt,  30/- 
Ssventy-third  Thousand, 


RELIGIOUS  PUBLICATIONS. 


PALEY  (Archdeacon):  NATURAL  THEOLOGY; 

Or,  the  Evidences  of  the  Existence  and  the  Attributes  of  the  Deity. 

With  Illustrative  Notes  and  Dissertations,  by  Henry,  Lord  Brougham, 

and  Sir  Charles  Bell.   Many  Engravings.   One  vol.,  i6mo.   Cloth,  4/- 

**  When  Lord  Brougham's  eloquence  in  the  Senate  ahall  have  passed  away,  and  hit 
services  as  a  statesman  shall  exist  only  in  the  free  institutions  which  they  have  helped 
to  secure,  his  discourse  on  Natural  Theologv  will  continue  to  inculcate  imperishable 
truths,  and  fit  the  mind  for  the  higher  revelations  which  these  truths  are  destined  to 
foreshadow  and  con^rm.-— Edinburgh  Review. 

PALEY(Archdeacon):  NATURAL  THEOLOGY, 

with  Lord  Brougham^s  Notes  and  DIALOGUES  ON  INSTINCT. 
Many  Illustrations.    Three  vols.,  i6mo.    Cloth,  7/6. 

%*  This  Edition  contains  the  whole  of  the  Original  Work,  published 
at  Two  Guineas,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mathematical  Dissertations. 

RAGG  (Rev.  Thomas) :  CREATION'S  TESTL 

MONY  TO  ITS  GOD :  the  Accordance  of  Science,  Philosophy,  and 
Revelation.  A  Manual  of  the  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Re- 
ligion ;  with  especial  reference  to  the  Pro|;res8  of  Science  and  Advance 
of  Knowledge.  Revised  and  enlarged,  with  new  Appendices  on  Evolu- 
tion and  the  Conservation  of  Energy.  Large  crown  8vo.  Handsome 
cloth,  bevelled  boards,  5/-     Thirteenth  Edition. 

**  We  are  not  a  little  pleased  again  to  meet  with  the  author  of  this  volume  10  the 
new  edition  of  his  far-iaroed  work.  Mr.  Ragg  is  one  of  the  few  original  writers  of  our 
time  to  whom  justice  is  being  donc'^—British  Standard. 

[This  work  has  been  pronounced  "The  book  of  the  age/* "The  best  popular  Text 
Book  of  the  Sciences/*  and  '*  The  only  complete  Manual  of  Religious  Evidence  Na- 
tural and  Revealed.'*] 

RELIGIONS  OF  THE  WORLD  (The) :     Being 

Confessions  of  Faith  contributed  by  eminent  Members  of  every  Denom- 
ination of  Christians,  also  of  Mahometan! sm,  the  Parsee  Religion,  the 
Hindoo  Religion,  Mormonism,  &c.,  &c.,  with  a  Harmony  of  the  Christian 
Confessions  of  Faith  by  a  Member  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth  bevelled,  3/6.    New  Edition. 

*«*  In  this  volume,  each  denomination,  through  some  leading  member,  has  expressed 
its  own  opinions.  There  is  no  book  in  the  language  on  the  same  plan.  All  other 
works  on  the  subject,  being  written  by  one  individual,  are  necessarily  one-sided, 
incomplete,  and  unauthentic 

SCOTT  (Rev.  Thomas) :  A  COMMENTARY  ON 

THE  BIBLE ;  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  according  to 
the  Authorised  Version,  with  Practical  Observations,  copious  Mar^nal 
References,  Indices,  &c.   In  3  vols.,  royal  4to.  Cloth,  63/-  New  Edition, 


TIMES   (John,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  "Things  not 

Generally  Known,'*  &c.) : 

THOUGHTS  FOR  TIMES  &  SEASONS.  Selected  and  compiled 
by  John  Tzmbs.      Fcap.  8vo.      Cloth  neat,  i/-    Second  Edition, 

"  In  a  neat  and  concise  form  are  brought  together  striking  and  beautiful  passages 
from  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  divmes  and  moralists,  and  political  and  scientific 
writers  of  acknowledged  abi\ity."-~Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 
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Scientific    Works. 


WORKS  by  WILLIAM  AITKEN.M.D..Edin..P.R.S. 

Profetior  of  Patholooy  in  the  Army  Medical  School,  Bxamioer  in  Medicine  lor  H.M.^ 

Army,  Navy,  and  B.L  Medical  Services,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Roval  Imperial 

Society  of  Physicians  of  Vienna,  of  the  Society  of  ftfedidne  and   Natural  Hiatoiy  fd 

Dresden,  and  of  the  Imperial  Society  m  Medicine  of  Constantinople. 


The  SCIENCE  and  PRACTICE  of  MEDICINE. 

In  2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  with  a  Steel  Plate,  Map,  and  neaily 
300  Woodcuts.  Price  38/-  Sixth  BdiHcn,  thoroughly  r§vised  and 
otUargid. 

From  the  amount  of  additional  matter  introduced,  the  two  Volumes  of  the 
Sixth  Edition  are,  in  reality,  equivalent  to  three  ;  a  special  fount  of  type 
having  been  cast  to  enable  the  printer  to  preserve  clearness  without 
adding  to  the  bulk  of  the  work. 

The  Author  has  adopted  throughout  the  New  Nomenclature  and  fol- 
lowed the  Order  of  Classification  of  Diseases  published  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1869.  The  Diagrams,  illustrative 
of  the  typical  ranges  of  body-temperature  in  Febrile  Diseases  (which 
were  given  in  the  third  edition  of  this  work,  in  1863,  for  the  first  time 
in  a  Text-book),  have  been,  with  few  exceptions,  re-drawn  and  cut  upon 
a  new  model. 

Additional  Woodcuts  have  also  been  introduced,  wherever  it  was  thought 
that  they  would  render  the  descriptions  in  the  text  more  intelligible. 

In  short,  no  labour  or  expense  has  been  spared  to  sustain  the  weil-known 
reputation  of  this  Work,  as  "  the  Representative  Book  of  the  Medical 
Science  and  Practice  of  the  day.*' 


Opinions  of  the  Press. 


"  The  work  it  an  admirable  one,  and  adi4)ted  to  the  requirements  of  the  Student, 
Profesaor,  and  Practitioner  of  Medicine Malignant  Cholera  is  verr  fn^y  dis- 
cussed, and  the  reader  will  find  a  large  amount  of  information  nat to  beiaetwitii  in ottar 

boohs,  epitomised  for  him  in  this The  part  on  Medical  Geography  forms  as 

admirable  feature  of  the  volumes We  Imow  of  no  woric  that  contains  so  moch, 

or  such  full  and  varied,  information  on  all  sulqects  oonnected  with  the  Science  and 
Practice  of  Medicine.**— LawMl. 

"  The  extraordinaiy  merit  of  Dr.  Aitlcen's  work The  author  has  unqnestionab^ 

Esrformed  a  service  to  the  profession  of  the  most  valuable  land.    The  article  on 
holera  undoubtedly  offers  the  most  clear  and  satisfactory  summary  of  our  knowledge 
respecting  that  disease  which  has  yet  appeared.**— Prac<»fuH»«f. 

*'  Altogether  this  voluminous  treatise  is  a  credit  to  its  Author,  its  Publisher,  and  to 

Bnglisb  Phvsic Afifords  an  admirable  and  honest  digest  of  the  opinions  and 

practice  of  the  day Commends  itself  to  us  for  steriing  i^ue,  width  of  retroqiect, 

and  fairness  of  represenution.**— Jtf Mfico-CAimrgica/  Review. 

"The  Standard  Text-Book  in  the  EnKlish  language There  is,  perfaiqis,  no 

work  more  indispensable  for  the  Practitioner  and  Student."— £4ta.  Medical  JownaL 

*'  We  can  say.  with  perfect  confidence,  that  no  medical  man  in  India  should  be 
without  the  Sixth  Edition  of  Dr.  Aitken's  '  Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine.'  We 
say  the  Sixth  Edition,  because  it  is  full  of  new  matter.  The  article  on  Cholera  is  by  far 
the  most  complete,  judicious,  and  learned  summary  of  our  knowledge  respecting  thi» 
disease  which  has  yet  appeared."— /ff^fmn  Medical  Gazette, 
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Prof.  Aitken*s  Works — {continued.) 

AITKEN  (William,  M.D.,  F.R.S.) :     OUTLINES 

OF  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.    A  Text- 
Book  for  Students.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  bevelled,  12/6. 

"  So  complete  as  to  form  a  useful  work  ot  reference.  The  natural  history  of  the 
principal  diseases,  the  diagnostic  signs  hy  which  they  may  be  distinguished,  together 
with  tne  therapeutic  indications,  are  concisely  and  lystematically  given.  The  book 
cannot  fiul  to  become  a  popular  one,  and  we  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of 
teachers  and  students."— Lancet. 

"  Well-digested,  clear,  and  well-written;  the  work  of  a  man  conversant  with  eveiy 
detail  of  his  subject,  and  a  thorough  master  of  the  art  of  tetiching.— British  MediaU 
Journal. 

"  Students  preparing  for  examinations  will  hail  it  as  a  perfect  godsend  for  its  con- 
dseneaa."— ii  tnaiaum. 

"  In  respect  of  both  the  matter  contained,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conveved, 

our  enmination  has  convinced  us  that  nothing  could  be  better We  know  of  no 

summary  of  the  use  of  Electricity  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  equal  to  that  contained 
in  the  Section  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.*' — MedicO'Chirureical  Review, 

AITKEN  (William,M.D.,  F.R.S.) :  The  GROWTH 

OF  THE  RECRUIT,  and  the    Young  Soldier,  with  a  view  to  the 
Selection  of  "  Growing  Lads  **  and  their  Training.    z2mo.    Cloth,  2/6. 

**  This  little  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  instructors  of  youth,  and  all  em- 
ployers of  youthful  labour."— Z^aMe^ 


AITKEN  (William,  .M.D,  F.R.S.):     OUTLINE 

FIGURES  OF  THE  TRUNK  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY.  On 
which  to  indicate  the  areas  of  physical  signs  in  the  Clinical  Diagnosis 
of  Disease.    For  the  use  of  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  i/6. 


ANSTED   (Prof.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.)  :     GEOLOGY  : 

A  TJ^EATISE  ON.    (Circle  of  the  Sciences).    Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  2/6. 


ANSTED    (Prof.,   M.A.,  F.R.S.)  :     NATURAL 

HISTORY  OF  THE  INANIMATE  CREATION,  recorded  in  the 
Structure  of  the  Earth,  the  Plants  of  the  Field,  and  the  Atmospheric 
Phenomena.  With  numerous  Illustrations.   Large  post  8vo.    Cloth,  8/6. 


BAIRD  (W.,  M.D,,  F.L.S.,  late  of  the  British 

Museum) : 

THE  STUDENT'S  NATURAL  HISTORY;  a  Dictionary  of  the  Na- 
tural Sciences  :  Botany,  Concholo^,  Entomology,  Geology,  Mineralogy, 
Palaeontology,  and  Zoology.  ^Tith  a  Zoological  Chart,  showing 
the  Distribution  and  Range  of  Animal  Life,  and  over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.    Cloth  gilt,  10/6. 

"  The  work  is  a  very  useful  one,  and  will  contribute,  by  its  cheapness  and  comiure- 
hensiveness,  to  fostfcr  the  extending  taste  for  Natural  S^eacc."^Westminster  Revum. 
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NEW    AND    IMPORTANT    WORK. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF    HYGIENE  AND  PUB- 

Lie  HEALTH.  By  Alexander  Wynter  Blyth,  M.R.C.Sm  F.C.S.. 
etc.,  Analyst  for  the  County  of  Devon,  and  Medical  OfiBcer  of  Health 
for  the  North  Devon  Combination  of  Sanitary  Authorities.  Medium 
8vo,  672  pp.,  cloth  bevelled,  with  Map,  Diagram,  and  140  Illustrations, 
Price  28/- 

GENERAL    CONTENTS. 

The    Work    comprises  over  Seven  Hundred  Articles,  embracing  the 

following  subjects: — 

I. — Sanitary  Chemistry  :  the  Composition  and  Dietetic  Value 
of  Foods,  with  the  latest  Processes  for  the  Detection  of  Adul- 
terations. 

II. — Sanitary  Engineering:  Sewage,  Drainage,  Storage  of 
Water,  Ventilation,  Warming,  etc. 

III.  —  Sanitary  Legislation  :  the  whole  of  the  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  ACT,  1875,  together  with  sections  and  portions  of 
other  Sanitary  Statutes,  (without  alteration  or  abridgment, 
save  in  a  few  unimportant  instances)  in  a  form  admitting  of 
easy  and  rapid  reference. 

rv. — Epidemic  and  Epizootic  Diseases  :  their  History  and  Pro- 
pagation,  with  the  Measures  for  Disinfection. 

V. — Hygiene — Military,  Naval,  Private,  Public,  School. 

"The  work  now  offered  to  the  public  aims  at  filling  a  vacant  place  in  English 
sanitary  literature,  namely,  that  of  a  book  of  reference  which,  in  one  volume  of  con- 
venient size,  shall  contain  the  information  on  sanitary  topics  at  present  only  to  be 
gathered  from  the  perusal  of  many  sefmrate  and  distinct  treatises.  It  as  not  in- 
tended solely  and  entirely  for  any  particular  class.  Sanitation  is  imperial— it  coa< 
cems  every  living  unit  of  the  State,  and  is  of  equal  value  to  all.  Therefore, 
although  the  special  wants  of  the  practical  hvgienist — the  medical  officer  of  health 
and  public  analyst — have  naturally  claimed  toe  first  place,  and  received  the  attention 
which  their  importance  demands,  the  author  has  throughout  endeavoured  to  render 
intelligible  to  non-professional  readers  also,  every  subject  susceptible  of  such  treat- 
ment."—B^r^rac^/rom  Author's  Preface. 


Opinions  of  the  Press. 

**  Excellentlv  done  .  .  .  the  articles  are  brief,  but  comprehensive.  We  have 
tested  the  book,  and  can,  therefore,  recommend  Mr.  Blyth's  Dictionary  with  confid- 
ence."—H^es<miM5<«r  Review. 

'*  Mr.  Blyth's  Dictionary  of  Hygi&ne  and  Public  Health  is  a  useful  contribution  to 
Sanitary  Literature  ...  to  a  great  extent  of  an  independent  and  original  cha- 
racter. ...  It  gives  a  survnr  not  only  of  modem  Sanitary  Science,  but  of  the 
Law  dealing  with  such  matters.^ — Saturday  Review. 

"  The  articles  on  Food  and  its  Adulterations  are  good,  the  most  recent  methods 
of  examination  being  given,  and  the  chemical  processes  well  described." — Lancet. 

A  very  important  Treatise    ...    an  examination  of  its  contents  satisfies  us 
that  it  is  a  work  which  should  be  highly  tipprccitited."—Medico-Chirurgicai  Review. 

"  A  work  that  must  have  entailed  a  vast  amount  of  labour  and  research.    .    .    . 
Will  be  found  of  extreme  value  to  all  who  are  specially  interested  in  Sanitation.    It 
is  more  than  probable  that  it  will  become  a  Standard  Womc  in  Hyoibnb  ana 
Public  Health." — Medical  Times  and  Gaxetie. 

"Mr.  Blyth  has  ably  filled  a  void  in  British  Sanitary  literature.  .  .  .  Thi^ 
Standard  Work  .  .  .  indispens  ble  ipr  all  who  are  interested  in  Public-Health 
matters,  and  for  all  Public  Libraries."— PmA/ic  Health. 

"  Contains  a  great  mass  of  information  of  easy  reference  ...  a  compilation 
carefully  made  from  the  best  sources.  Many  of  the  articles  are  very  good."— >Sa«ii- 
tary  Record. 

''^We  can  cordially  recommend  it  as  a  book  of  reference  to  all  persons  interested 
in  f^tmxtmion.**— Indian  Medical  Gazette. 

*'  The  author  has  supplied  a  desideratum  in  onr  Sanitary  Literature." — Chemical 
News. 

BLYTH  (A.  Wynter,  M.R.C.S.,  F.C.S.)  :  A  MA- 

NUAL  OF  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY,  applied  to  the  Analysis  of 
Foods  and  Detection  of  Poisons.     Crown  8vo.     {In  Preparation). 
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I 

THE    CIRCLE    OF   THE  SCIENCES: 

A    SERIES     OF     POPULAR    TREATISES 

ON    THE    NATURAL    AND    PHYSICAL    SCIENCES, 

And  their  Applications. 

BY 

Professors  Owen,  Ansted,  Youno  and  Tbnnant  ;  Drs.  Latham,  Edward 

Smith,  Scoffern,  Bushnan  and  Bronnbr;  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Twisden, 

Dallas,  Gore,  Imray,  Martin,  Sparling,  and  others. 

Complete  in  nine  volumes,  illustrated  with  many  thousand  Engravings  on 
Wood.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth  lettered.    5/-  each  volume. 


Vol.  I.— organic  NATURE.— Part  I.  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physi- 
ology ;  the  Skeleton  and  the  Teeth ;  Varieties  of  the  Human  Race, 
by  Professor  Owen,  Dr.  Latham,  and  Dr.  Bushnan. 

Vol.  2.— ORGANIC  NATURE.— Part  II.  Structural  and  Systematic 
Botany,  and  Natural  History  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  Invertebrated 
Animals :  by  Dr.  Edward  Smith  and  William  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S. 

Vol.  3.— organic  NATURE.— Part  III.  Natural  Histoiy  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom,  Vertebrated  Animals :  by  William  S.  Dallas, 
F.L.S. 

Vol.  4.— INORGANIC  NATURE.— Geology  and  Physical   Geography 
Crystallography ;  Mineralogy ;  Meteorology,  and  Atmospheric  Pheno- 
mena, by  Professor   Anstbd,  Rev.  W.  Mitchell,  M.A.,  Professor 
Tennant,  and  Dr.  Scoffern. 

Vol.  5.— practical  ASTRONOMY,  NAVIGATION,  AND  NAU- 
TICAL  ASTRONOMY,  by  Hugh  Brebm,  Greenwich  Observatory, 
Professor  Young,  and  E.  J.  Lows,  F.R.A.S. 

Vol.  6.— elementary  CHEMISTRY.— The  Imponderable  Agents 
and  Inorganic  Bodies,  by  John  Scoffern,  M.D. 

Vol.  7.— PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY.— Monographs  on  Electro-Metal- 
lurgy ;  the  Photographic  Art ;  Chemistry  of  Food  and  its  Adultera- 
tions; and  Artificial  Light;  by  George  Gore,  Birmingham,  John 
Scoffern,  M.D.,  Dr.  Edward  Bronner,  Bradford,  Marcus  Sparling, 
and  John  Martin. 

Vol.  8.— mathematical  SCIENCE.— PhUosophy  of  Arithmetic; 
Algebra  and  its  Solutions ;  Plane  Geometry ;  Logarithms ;  Plane  and 
Spherical  Trigonometry;  Mensuration  and  Practical  Geometry,  with 
use  of  Instruments,  by  Prof.  Young,  Rev.  J.  F.  Twisden,  M.A.,  Sand- 
hurst College,  and  Alexander  Jardinb,  C.E. 

Vol.  9.— MECHANICAL  PHILOSOPHY.— The  Properties  of  Matter, 
Elementary  Statics;  Dynamics;  Hydrostatics;  Hydrodynamics;  Pneu- 
matics; Practical  Mechanics;  and  the  Steam  Engine,  by  the  Rev. 
Walter  Mitchell,  M.A.,  J.  R.  Young,  and  John  Imray. 
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THE  CIRCLE  OF  THE  SCIENCES, 

In  Separate  Treatises.    Cloth. 


s.  d. 
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X.  An8TBD*s  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  . 

2.  Brebm's  Practical  Astronomy         .... 

3.  Bronnbr  and  Scopfern's  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Diet 

4.  Bushnan's  Physiology  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Life 

5.  GoRB*8  Theory  and  Practice  of  Electro-Deposition 

6.  Imray's  Practical  Mechanics 

7.  Imray's  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine  . 

8.  Jardinb*s  Practical  Geometiy        .... 

9.  Latham's  Varieties  of  the  Human  Species  • 
10.  Martin's  Photographic  Art :  Its  Theory  and  Practice 
IX.  Mitchell  &  Tbnnant's  Crystallography  &  Mineralogy  3  o 
X2.  Mitchell's  Properties  ofMatter  and  Elementary  Statics  x  6 
X3.  Owen's  Principal  Forms  of  the  Skeleton  and  the  Teeth 
X4.  Primary  Atlas  of  Modem  and  Ancient  Geography  . 

15.  Primary  Atlas  of  Geography,  col 

x6.  Scoffbrn's  Chemistry  of  Light,  Heat  and  Electricity 

17.  Scoffbrn's  Chemistry  of  the  Inorganic  Bodies 

18.  Scoffbrn's  Chemistry  of  Artificial  Light 

19.  Scoffbrn  and  Lowb's  Practical  Meteorology 

20.  Smith's  Introduction  to  Botany :  Structural  St  Systematic 
2x.  Twisdbn's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry 

22.  TwiSDBN  on  Logarithms 

23.  Young's  Elements  of  Algebra.        ..... 

24.  Young's  Solutions  of  Questions  in  Algebra    . 

25.  Young's  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy 

26.  Young's  Plane  Geometry 

27.  Young's  Simple  Arithmetic 

28.  Young's  Elementary  Dynamics.     .... 
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DALLAS  (W.  S.,  F.L.S.): 

A  POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  THE  ANIMAL  CREATION :  betng 
a  Systematic  and  Popular  Description  of  the  Habits,  Structure  and 
Classification  of  Animals.  With  coloured  Frontispiece  and  many 
hundred  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  8/6.    New  Edition. 
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DOUGLAS'S  TELEGRAPH  CONSTRUCTION. 

Puhlishtd  nith  the  Approval  of  the  Dirtctor-Getural  o/TtUgraphs  in  Indim. 

A  MANUAL  OF  TELEGRAPH  CONSTRUC- 

TION :  The  Mechanical  Elements  of  Electric  Telegraph  Engineering. 
For  the  nee  of  Telegraph  Engineers  and  others.  By  John  Christie 
Douglas,  Society  of  Telegraphic  Engineers,  East  India  Government 
Telegraph  Department,  &c.  With  numerous  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  bevelled,  15/-  Second  Edition,  with  Appendices  and  Copious 
Index,  now  ready.  ^ 

GENERAL    CONTENTS. 
Part  I. — General    Principles    of    Strength   ^nd 

Stability,  comprising  the  Strength  of  Material^;  the  Dis- 
tribution of  Load  and  Stress  in  Telegraph  Structures,  such  as 
Poles — simple,  strutted,  tied,  stayed,  coupled^  and  trussed; 
the  Catenary,  with  application  of  its  Pormul9  to  the  cases 
of  Wires  and  Cables;  Theory  of  the  BuhmersioQ  of 
Cables,  &c. 

Part  II. — Properties  and  Applications  of  Mate- 
rials, Operations,  and  Manipulation,  includu|g  the  I^rin- 
ciples  and  Practice  of,  and  Numerical  Data  for,  designing 
Simple  Structures,  such  as  Poles  of  Iron  and  Wood ;  Iron  and 
Wooden  Masts — simple  and  compound;  Specifications  for 
Wire,  &c, ;  Soldering ;  Surveying ;  the  Raasiiig  of  Heavy 
Masts ;  Insulating  Materials  and  their  Applications,  &c. 

Part  III. — Telegraph  Construction,  Maintenance 

AND  Organisation,  treating  of  the  Application  of  the  In- 
formation conveyed  in  Parts  I  and  11.  to  the  case  of  Combined 
Structures,  including  the  Construction  of  Overground,  Siditer- 
ranean,  and  Subaqueous  Lines ;  Office  Fittings ;  Estimating ; 
Organisation,  &c. 

"  Mr.  DoQgUa  deserves  the  thanks  of  Telegraphic  Engineers  for  the  excellent 
'Manual 'now  before  Qs  ....  he  has  ably  supplied  an  existing  want  .  .  .  .  • 
the  subject  is  treated  with  great  clearness  and  judgment  ....  good  practical 
infomuition  given  in  a  clear,  terse  zty\z,^—Enguuering. 

"  Mr.  Douglas's  work  is,  we  believe,  the  first  of  its  kind.    .    .    .    The  antlior  is 

evidently  a  practical  Telegraphic  Engineer The  amount  of  informatioB 

given  is  such  as  to  render  this  volume  a  most  useful  guide  to  any  one  who  may  be 
engaged  in  any  branch  of  Electric-Telegraph  Engineering."— ilMM«i«i». 

**  The  book  is  calculated  to  be  of  great  service  to  Telegraphic  Enghieers.    .    .    • 
the  arrangement  is  so  judicious  that  with  the  aid  of  the  full  table  of  contents,  refennce 
to  any  special  point  should  be  easy."— /rofi. 


GRIFFIN  (John  Joseph,  F.R.S.)  : 

CHEMICAL  RECREATIONS:  A  Popular  Mamud  of  Eaqperi- 
mental  Chemistry.  With  540  Engravings  of  Appaiatos.  Crown  4to. 
Cloth.    Tenth  Edition. 

Part  I.    Elementary  Chemistry,  price  2/- 

Part  II.  The  Chemistry  of  the  Non-Metallic  Elements,  inclndisg  a 
Comprehensive  Course  of  Class  Experiments,  price  zo/6. 

Or.  comnlete  in  one  volume,  cloth,  crilt  too.  Z2/6 
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LEAKED  (Arthur,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Senior  Phy- 

sician  to  the  Great  Northern  Hospital) : 

IMPERFECT  DIGESTION :  Its  Causes  and  Treatment.    Post  8vo. 
Cloth,  4/6.    Sixth  Edition. 

"  It  now  constitutes  about  the  best  work  on  the  subject."— £raiicrf. 

'*  Dr.  Lesred  has  treated  a  most  important  subject  in  a  practical  spirit  and  popular 
manner,*'— Mfdieal  Times  attd  Oaxette, 

"  A  useful  manual  of  the  subject  upon  which  it  treats,  and  we  welcome  it  as  an 
addition  to  our  Medical  Literaturc^—l^K^/tti  Quarterly  Jourttal  0/ Medical  Science. 


MOFFITT   (Staff- Assistant-Surgeon    A.,    of  the 

Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Netley) : 

A  MANUAL  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  ATTENDANTS  ON 
THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED  IN  WAR.  Publishei  under  the 
sanction  of  the  National  Society  for  Aid  to  the  Sick  and  Wounded  in 
War,    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Post  8vo.    Cloth,  5/- 

'*  A  work  by  a  practical  and  experienced  author.  After  an  explicit  chapter  on  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  directions  are  given  concerning  bandaging,  dressing  of 
sores,  wounds,  &c.,  assistance  to  wounded  on  field  of  action,  stretchers,  mule  litters, 
ambulance,  transport,  ftc.  All  Dr.  Moffitt*s  instructions  are  assisted  by  well  executed 
illustrations."— PW6Jic  Opinion, 

**  A  well  written  volume.  Technical  language  has  been  avoided  as  much  as  possible, 
and  ample  explanations  are  afforded  on  all  matters  on  the  uses  and  management  or 
the  Field  Hospital  Equipment  of  the  British  Axmy,*'--Standard, 


NAPIER  (James,  F.R.S.E.,  F.C.S.): 


A  MANUAL  OF  ELECTRO-METALLURGY.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7/6.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged, 

GENERAL    CONTENTS. 


I.— History  of  the  Art. 
II.— Dbsckiptiom   of  Galvanic   Bat- 

TBRiBS   and   their   Rbspbctive 

Pbculiaritibs. 
III.— Elbctrotypb  Procbssbs. 
IV.— Bronzing. 

v.— MiSCBLLANEOUS    APPLICATIONS    of 

the   Process   of  Coating  with 

COPPBR. 


VI.— Dbposition  of  Mbtals  upon  one 

another. 
VII.— Elbctro-Platino. 
VI II. — Blbctro-Gildi  no. 
IX.— Rbsults  of  ExPBRiMBNTS  on  the 
Deposition  of  other  Mbtals  as 
Coatings. 
X.— Thborbtical  Observations. 


"  A  work  that  has  become  an  established  authority  on  Electro-Metallurgy,  an  art 
which  has  been  of  immense  use  to  the  Manufacturer  in  economising  the  qnantUy  of 

the  precious  metals  absofbed^  and  in  extending  the  sale  of  Art  Manufactures 

We  can  heartily  commend  the  work  as  a  valuable  handbook  on  the  subject  on  which 
it  treats."— >0Mrfut/  of  Applied  Science, 

"The  fiict  of  Mr.  Napier*s  Treatise  having  reached  a  piptr  editxor  is  good 
evidence  of  an  appreciation  of  the  Author's  mode  of  treating  his  subject A 


very  useful  and  practical  little  Manual."— /ron. 


r  .  T**^/»S»  EdiUon  has  all  the  advantages  of  a  new  work,  and  of  a  proved  and  tried 
fnend.  Mr.  Napier  is  well-known  for  the  carefulness  and  accuracy  with  which  he  writes 
.  .  .  there  is  a  thoroughness  in  the  handling  of  the  subject  which  ia  far  Irom  genefml 
in  these  days  .  .  The  work  is  one  of  those  which,  besides  supplying  first-class 
information,  are  calculated  to  inspire  invention,"— Jeweller  and  WatchnuJUr, 
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NAPIER  Qames,  F.R.S.E.,  F.C.S.)  : 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  ART  OF  DYEING  AND  DYEING  RE- 
CEIPTS. Illustrated  by  Diagrams  and  Numerous  Specimens  of  Dyed 
Cotton,  Silk,  and  Woollen  Fabrics.  Demy  8vo.,  cloth,  2z/-.  Third 
Edition^  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  enlarged. 

GENERAL    CONTENTS: 

Part  I.— HEAT  AND  LIGHT : 

Their  effects  upon  Colours,  and  the  changes  they  produce  in 
many  Dyeing  Operations. 

Part  II.— A  CONCISE  SYSTEM  OF  CHEMISTRY,  with  special 
reference  to  Dyeing : 

Elements  6f  Matter,  their  physical  and  chemical  properties, 
producing  in  their  combination  the  different  Acids,  Salts,  &c., 
in  use  in  the  Dye-House. 

Part  III.— MORDANTS  AND  ALTERANTS  : 

Their  composition,  properties,  and  action  in  fixing  Colours 
within  the  Fibre. 

Part  IV.— VEGETABLE  MATTERS  in  use  in  the  Dye-House ; 

ist,  those  containing  Tannin,  Indigo,  &c. ;  2ndly,  the  various 
Dyewoods  and  Roots,  as  Logwood,  Madder,  Bark,  &c. 

Part  V.— ANIMAL  DYES : 
Cochineal,  Kerms,  Lac,  &c. 

Part  VI.— COAL-TAR  COLOURS : 

Their  Discovery,  Manufacture,  and  Introduction  to  the  Dyeing- 
Art,  from  the  discovery  of  MAUVE  to  ALIZARIN. 

APPENDIX.— RECEIPTS  FOR  MANIPULATION  : 

Bleaching;  Removing  Stains  and  Dyes;  Dyeing  of  different 
Colours  upon  Woollen,  Silk,  and  Cotton  Materials,  with 
Patterns. 

**  The  numerous  Dyeing  Receipts  and  the  Chemical  Information  furnished  will  be 

exceedingly  valuable  to  the  Practical  Dyer a  Manual  of  necessary 

reference  to  all  those  who  wish  to  master  their  trade,  and  keep  pace  with  the  scientific 
discoveries  of  the  titne.^'— -Journal  of  Applied  Science. 

"In  this  work  Mr.  Napier  has  done   good  service being  a  Practical  Dyer 

himself,  he  knows  the  wants  of  his  confttres the  Article  on  Water  is  a  very 

valuable  one  to  the  Practical  Dyer,  enabling  him  readily  to  detect  impurities,  and 

correct  their  action The  Article  on  Indigo  is  very  exhaustive the  Dyeing 

Receipts  are  very  numerous,  and  well  illustrated."— 7«4;<tY«  Manufacturer. 


PHILLIPS  (John,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  late  Pro- 

fessor  of  Geology  at  the  University  of  Oxford). 

A  MANUAL  OF  GEOLOGY :  Practical  and  Theoretical.  Revised 
and  Edited  by  Robert  Etheridoe,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Maseum  of 
Practical  Geology.     (In  Preparation). 
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PHILLIPS  (J.Arthur,M.Inst.C.E.,F.C.S.,F.G.S., 

Ancien  Eldve  de  TEcole  des  Mines,  Paris) : 

ELEMENTS  OF  METALLURGY:  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Art  of  Extracting  Metals  from  their  Ores.  With  over  two  hundred  Il- 
lustrations, many  of  which  have  been  reduced  from  Working  Drawings. 
Royal  8vo,  764  pages,  cloth,  34/- 

GENERAL  CONTENTS  : 

I. — ^A  Treatise  on  Fuels  and  Refractory  Materials. 

II. — ^A  Description  of  the  principal  Metalliferous  Minerals,  with 
their  Distribution. 

III. — Statistics  of  the  amount  of  each  Metal  annually  produced 
throughout  the  World,  obtained  from  official  sources,  or, 
where  this  has  not  been  practicable,  from  authentic  private 
information. 

IV. — ^The  Methods  of  Assaying  the  different  Ores,  together  with 
the  Processes  of  Metallurgical  Treatment,  comprising : 
Iron,  Cobalt,  Nickel,  Aluminium,  Copper,  Tin,  Antimony, 
Arsenic,  Zinc,  Mercury,  Bismuth,  Lead,  Silver,  Gold 
and  Platinum. 

** '  Elements  of  Metallurgy '  poMeases  intrinsic  merits  of  the  highest  degree.  Such 
a  work  is  precisely  wanted  q^  the  great  majority  of  students  and  practical  workers, 

and  its  very  compactness  is  in  itself  a  first-rate  recommendation In 

our  opinion  the  best  work  ever  written  on  the  subject  with  a  view  to  its  practical 
treatment** — Westminster  Review, 

"In  this  most  useful  and  handsome  volume  Mr.  Phillips  has  condensed  a  lane 

amount  of  valuable  practical  knowledge We  have  not  onlv  the  results  of  scaentinc 

inquiry  most  cautiously  set  forth,  but  the  experiences  of  a  thoroughly  practical  man, 
very  clearly  g\vtn.**—AthetuBi$m, 

"  For  twentv  years  the  learned  author,  who  might  well  have  retired  with  honour 
on  account  of  his  acknowledged  success  and  high  character  as  an  authoritv  in  Metal- 
lurgy, has  been  making  notes,  both  as  a  Mining  Engineer  and  a  practical  Metallur^st, 
anddevottnc  the  most  valuaUe  portion  of  bin  time  to  the  accumulation  of  materials 
for  this,  his  Masterpiece.  There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  '  Elements  of  MetaJ- 
lurgv*  will  be  eagerly  sought  for  by  Students  in  Science  and  Art,  as  well  as  by  Practi- 
cal Workers  in  Metals Two  hundred  and  fifw  pages  are  devoted  exclusively  to 

the  Metallurgy  of  Iron,  in  which  every  process  ot  manufacture  is  treated,  and  the 
latest  improvements  accurately  detailed.' —Co/Ziriy  Guardian, 

**  The  value  of  this  work  is  almost  inestimable.    There  can  be  no  question  that  the 

amount  of  time  and  labour  bestowed  on  it  is  enormous There  is  certainly  no 

Metallurgical  Treatise  in  the  language  calculated  to  prove  of  such  general  utili^  to 
the  Student  really  seeking  sound  practical  information  upon  the  subject,  and  none 
which  gives  greater  evidence  of  the  extensive  metallurgical  knowledge  of  its  author." 
•^Mining  Journal, 


PORTER :  (Surgeon-Major  J.  H.,  Assistant- 
Professor  of  Military  Surgery  in  the  Army  Medical  School,  Hon.  Assoc, 
of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem) : 

THE  SURGEON'S  POCKET-BOOK:  An  Essay  on  the  Best  Treat- 
ment of  the  Wounded  in  War ;  for  which  a  Prize  was  awarded  by  Her 
Majesty  the  Empress  of  Germany.  Specially  adapted  to  the  Public 
Medical  Services.    With  numerous  Illustrations,  i6mo,  roan,  7/6. 

*|Just  such  a  work  as  has  long  been  wanted,  in  which  men  placed  in  a  novel 
position,  can  find  out  quickly  what  is  best  to  be  done.  We  strongly  recommend  it  to 
every  oflicer  in  the  Public  Medical  Sery'iceu.'*— Practitioner, 

»  *1^  complete  vade  meeum  to  guide  the  miliuiy  surgeon  in  the  field."— BfiVitA 
Uedtcal  Journal. 

"A  capital  little  book  .  .  .  of  the  greatest  practical  value.  .  .  .  Asurgeoo 
^KA  this  Manual  in  his  pocket  becomes  a  man  of  resource  at  once."— ITcslmMuitfr 
Review. 
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SCIENTIFIC     MANUALS 


BY 


W.  J.  IIAOQUOBN  MHEINE,   G.E.,  II..D.,  FJt.S., 

Late  Regiat  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  Uniyeraity  of  Glasgow. 


I— RANKINE  (Prof.):  APPLIED  MECHANICS 

(A  Manual  of) ;  comprising  the  Principles  of  Statics  and  Cinematics, 
and  Theory  of  Stractures,  Mechanism  and  Machines.  With  numerous 
Diagrams.  Revised  by  £.  F.  Bamber,  C.E.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  12/6. 
Ninth  Edition, 

**  Cannot  fail  to  be  ad<^ted  as  a  text>book The  whole  of  the  information  is 

BO  admirably  arranged  that  there  is  every  facility  for  Tthxence,**— Mining  Journal. 

II.— RANKINE  (Prof.):  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

(A  Manual  of) ;  comprising  Engineerine  Surveys,  Earthwork,  Founda- 
tions, Masonry,  Carpentry,  Metal-work,  Roads,  Railways,  Canals, 
Rivers,  Water-works,  Harbours,  &c.  With  numerous  Tables  and  Illus- 
trations. Revised  by  E.  F.  Bambbr,  C.E.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  16/- 
Twelfth  Edition. 

"  FtLT  surpasses  in  merit  every  existing  work  of  the  kind.  As  a  Manual  for  the 
hands  of  the  professional  Civil  Engineer  it  is  sufficient  and  unrivalled,  and  even  when 
we  sav  this  we  fall  short  of  that  high  appreciation  of  Dr.  Ranklne's  Idboura  which  wo 
should  like  to  express.**— T/i«  Engineer, 

III.— RANKINE  (Prof.):     MACHINERY  AND 

MILL  WORK  (A  Manual  of);  comprising  the  Gedmetry,  Motions, 
Work,  Strength,  Construction,  and  Objects  of  Machines,  &c.  lUus* 
trated  with  nearly  300  Woodcuts.  Revised  by  E.  F.  Bambbr,  C.E. 
Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  12/6.     Third  Edition, 

**  Professor  Rankine's  '  Manual  of  Machinery  and  Millwork '  fully  maintains  the 
high  reputation  which  he  enjoys  as  a  scientific  author ;  higher  praise  it  is  difficult  to 
award  to  any  book.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  a  lantern  to  the  feet  of  every  engineer.**— TA^ 
Engineer. 

IV.— RANKINE  (Prof.):  The  STEAM  ENGINE 

and  OTHER  PRIME  MOVERS  (A  Manual  of).  With  Diagram 
of  the  Mechanical  Properties  of  Steam,  numerous  Tables  and 
Illustrations.  Revised  by  E.  F.  Bambbr,  C.E.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
X2/6.    Eighth  Edition. 

v.— RANKINE  (Prof.):     USEI^^UL  RULES  and 

TABLES.  For  Architects,  Builders,  Carpenters,  Coachbuilders,  En- 
gravers, Engineers,  Founders,  Mechanics,  Shipbuilders,  Surveyors, 
Wheelwrights,  &c.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  9/-    Fijth  Edition, 

"  Undoubtedly  the  most  useful  collection  of  engineering  data  hitherto  produced.**— 
Mining  Journal, 

VI.— RANKINE    (Prof.):      A    MECHANICAL 

TEXT-BOOK.  By  Professor  Macquorn  Rankznb&  E.  F.  Bambbr,  C.E. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  9/-    Second  Edition. 

*'  Th(  work,  as  a  whole,  is  very  complete,  and  likely  to  prove  invaluable  for  famish- 
ing a  useful  and  reliable  outline  of  the  subjects  treated  ci.'^— Mining  Journal. 

*«*  The  MBCHANICAL  TBXT-BOOK  forms  a  simple  Introduction  to  prop,  kamkimb's  sbubs 
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SHELTON  (W.  Vincent,  Foreman  to  the  Imperial 

Ottoman  Gun-Factories,  Constantinople). 

THE  MECHANIC'S  GUIDE:  A  Hand-book  for  Engineers  and 
Artizans.  With  Copious  Tables  and  Valuable  Recipes  for  Practical 
Use.  Illustrated.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7/6. 

GENERAL  CONTENTS: 


Part      I. — ^Arithmetic. 

Part    II. — Geometry. 

Part  III. — Mensuration. 

Part  IV. — ^Velocities  in  Boring 
and  Wheel-Gearing. 


Part  V. — ^Wheel  and  Screw- 
Cutting. 

Part  VI. — Miscellaneous  Sub- 
jects. 

Part    VII.— The  Steam-Engine. 

Part  VIII.— The  Locomotive. 


*  Thk  Mechanic's  Guidb  will  answer  its  purpose  as  completely  as  a  whole  series 
of  elaborate  text-books."— AfMiinjr  journal. 

"  Ought  to  have  a  place  on  the  bookshelf  of  every  mechanic.**— /roM. 

"  Much  instruction  is  here  given  without  pedantry  or  pretension.** — Builder. 

"  A  sine  qud  non  to  every  practical  Mechanic." — Railway  Service  Gaxette. 

*«*  This  Work  is  specially  intended  for  Self-Teachers,  and  places  before  the  Reader 
a  concise  and  simple  explanation  of  General  Principles,  together  with  Illustrations  of 
their  adaptation  to  Practical  Purposes. 


THOMSON  (Spencer, M.D.,L.R.C.S., Edinburgh): 

A  DICTIONARY  of  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE  and  HOUSEHOLD 
SURGERY.  Thoroughly  revised  and  brought  down  to  the  present  state 
of  Medical  Science.  WiUi  an  additional  chapter  on  the  Management 
of  the  Sick  Room ;  and  Hints  for  the  Diet  and  Comfort  of  Invalids. 
Many  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  750  pages.  Cloth,  8/6.  Thirietnth 
Edition. 

"  The  best  and  safest  book  on  Domestic  Medicine  and  Household  Surgery  which 
has  yet  appeared."— Loniion  Journal  of  Medicine. 

**  Dr.  Thomson  has  fully  succeeded  in  conveying  to  the  public  a  vast  amount  of 
useful  professional  knowledge."— i7M6/»i  Journal  of  Medical  science, 

'*  Worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  families  and  the  €itTf[y.^— Oxford  Herald, 


WYLDE  Qames,  formerly   Lecturer  on  Natural 

Philosophy  at  the  Polytechnic): 

THE  MAGIC  OP  SCIENCE:  A  Manual  of  Easy  and  Amusing 
Scientific  Experiments.  With  Steel  Portrait  of  Faraday  and  many 
hundred  Engravings.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth  gilt,  and  gilt  edges,  5/-  Third 
Edition, 

*'  Of  priceless  value  to  furnish  work  for  idle  hands  during  the  holidays.  A 
thousand  mysteries  of  Modern  Science  are  here  unfolded.  We  Team  how  to  make 
Oxygen  Gas,  how  to  construct  a  Galvanic  Battery,  how  to  gild  a  Medal  by  Electrw- 
plating,  or  to  reproduce  one  by  Electrotypin^,  how  to  make  a  Microscope  or  take  a 
Photograph,  while  the  elements  of  Mechanics  are  explained  so  simply  and  clearly 
that  the  most  unmechanical  of  minds  must  understand  them.  Such  a  work  is 
deserving  of  the  highest  praise." — The  Graphic. 

"  To  thoae  who  need  to  be  allured  into  the  paths  of  natural  science,  by  witnessing 
the  wonderful  results  that  can  be  produced  by  well-contrived  experiments,  we  do  not 
know  that  we  could  recommend  a  more  useful  volume."— yIMfiiietfm. 
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Educational  Works. 


BRYCE    (Archibald   Hamilton,  D.C.L.,    LL.D., 

Senior  Classical  Moderator  in  the  University  of  Dublin) : 

VIRGILII  OPERA.  Text  from  Hbyne  and  Wagner.  English 
Notes,  original,  and  selected  from  the  leading  German,  American 
and  En^ish  Commentators.  Illustrations  from  the  antique.  In  three 
parts,    reap.  8vo.    Cloth. 

Part  I.     Bucolics  and  Georgics         . .         . .  2/6 

Part  II.    The  ^neid,  Books  I. — ^VI 2/6 

Part  III.  The  uEneid,  Books  VII.^XIL        . .  2/6 

Or,  complete  in  one  volume.    Cloth,  6/- 

"Contains  the  pith  of  what  has  been  written  bvthe  best  scholars  on  the  snlqect. 
The  notes  comprise  everything  that  the  student  can  want.**— i4  thauntm, 

"  The  most  complete,  as  well  as  elegant  and  correct,  edition  of  Virgil  ever  published 
in  this  country.** — Educational  Times. 

"  The  beat  commentary  on  Virgil  which  a  student  can  obtain."— 5«ofoma». 


COBBETT  (William) :    ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 

in  a  Series  of  Letters,  intended  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Young  Per- 
sons in  general.  With  an  additional  Chapter  on  Pronunciation,  oy  the 
Author's  Son,  James  Paul  Cobbbtt.  Pcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  x/6.  {The 
only  correct  and  authorized  Edition). 

**  A  new  and  cheapened  edition  of  that  most  excellent  of  all  English  GrammiLrs, 
William  Cobbett's.  It  contains  new  copyright  matter,  as  well  as  includes  the  e(|ua]ly 
amusing  and  instructive  *  Six  Lessons  intended  to  prevent  statesmen  from  writing  in 
an  awkward  manner.***— il^/oi. 


COBBETT  (William) :  A  FRENCH  GRAMMAR. 

Fcap.  8vo.    Cloth,  3/6.    Fifteenth  Edition. 

" '  Cobbett's  French  Grammar '  comes  out  with  perennial  freshness.  There  are 
few  grammars  equal  to  it  for  those  who  are  learning,  or  desirous  of  learning,  French 
without  a  teacher.  The  work  is  excellently  arrangra,  and  in  the  present  edition  we 
note  certain  careful  and  wise  revisions  of  the  ttxt.*'~^chool  Board  ChroHt^, 

**  Business  men  commencing  the  stu^  of  French  will  find  this  treatise  one  of  the 
best  aids It  is  largely  used  on  the  Continent.'*— if  «Ua«uf  Counties  Herald. 


COBBETT   (James   Paul):    A   LATIN   GRAM- 

MAR.    Fcap.  8vo.    Cloth,  2/- 


COLERIDGE  (Samuel  Taylor) :  A  DISSERTA- 

TION  ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF  METHOD.    (Entyclopadia  Metro- 
politana,)    With  a  Synopsis.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  2/-    Ninth  Edition. 
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CRAIK'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

A  COMPENDIOUS  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  AND 
OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  from  the  Norman  Conquest. 
With  numerous  specimens.  By  Gborob  Lxllie  Craik,  LL.D.,  late 
Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature,  Queen's  CoUege,  Bedfast. 
In  two  vols.  Royal  8vo.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  25/- ;  full  calf» 
gilt  edges,  37/6.    New  Edition. 

GENERAL      CONTENTS. 

Introductory. 

I. — The  Norman  Period — ^The  Conquest. 

II. — Second  English — commonly  called  Semi-Saxnu. 

III. — Third  English — Mixed,  or  Compound  English. 

IV. — Middle  and  Latter  Part  op  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

v.— The  Century  between  the  English  Revolution  and  the- 
French  Revolution. 

VI. — The  Latter  Part  op  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

VII. — The  Nineteenth  Century:  (a)  The  Last  Age  op   the 

Georges. 

iff)  The  Victorian  Age. 

With  numerous  Excerpts  and  Specimens  of  Style, 

"  Anyone  who  will  take  the  tronble  to  ascertain  the  fact,  will  find  how  completely 
even  our  great  poeta  and  other  writers  of  the  last  generation  have  already  faded  from 
the  view  dl  the  present  with  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  educated  and  reading 
public.    Scarcely  anything  is  generally  read  except  the  publications  of  the  day.    Ybt 

NOTHXNO  tS  MORS  CBXTAIN   THAN  THAT  NO  TRUB  CULTIVATION  CAN  BB  SO  ACQUIBBD. 

This  is  the  extreme  case  of  that  entire  ignorance  of  history  which  has  been  affirmed* 

not  with  more  point  than  truth,  to  leave  a  person  alwajrs  a  child 

**The  present  work  combines  the  History  op  thb  Litbraturb  with  the  His- 
tory OP  THB  Lanouaob.  The  scheme  of  the  course  and  revolutions  of  the  Lan- 
guage which  is  followed  here  is  extremely  simple,  and  resting  net  upon  arbitrary,  bat 
upon  natural  or  real  distinctions,  gives  us  the  only  view  of  tke  subject  that  can  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  of  a  scientific  character.**— JSjr^rocl/rom  the  Auilun^i  Prtfact, 

**  Professor  Craik*s  book  going,  as  it  does,  through  the  whole  history  of  the  language* 
probablv  takes  a  place  (puite  by  itself.  The  great  value  of  the  book  is  its  thoroo^ 
comprehensiveness.  It  is  always  clear  and  straightforward,  and  deals  not  in  theonea 
but  in  itxXAJ^— Saturday  Review. 

**  Professor  Craik  has  succeeded  in  making  a  book  more  than  usually  agreeable.**— 
The  Times. 

CRAIK   (Prof.):    A   MANUAL   OF   ENGLISH 

LITERATURE,  for  the  Use  of  Colleges,  Schools  and  Civil  Service 
Examinations.  Selected  from  the  larger  work,  by  Dr.  Craik.  Crown 
8vo.    Cloth,  yJ6.    Seventh  Edition. 

"A  Manual  m  English  Literature  from  so  experienced  and  well«read  a  scholar  as 
Profiessor  Craik  needs  no  other  recommendation  than  the  mention  of  its  ezistenoe.**— 
Spectator, 

"  This  augmented  efibrt  will  be,  we  doubt  not,  received  with  decided  approbatioB 
by  those  who  are  entitled  to  judge,  and  studied  with  much  profit  by  those  who  want  to 

learn If  our  young  readers  will  give  healthy  perusal  to  Dr.  Craik's  work,  they 

will  greatly  benefit  by  the  wide  and  sound  views  he  has  placed  before  them.**-* 
Athemeutn. 


CRUTTWELL     (Charles    Thomas,    M.A.) :     A 

HANDBOOK  OF  SPECIMENS  OF  LATIN  AUTHORS  (Prose- 
Writers  and  Poets)  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Latest,  chronologi- 
cally arranged.    Crown  8vo.    (In  Preparation). 
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CRUTTWELL  (Charles  Thomas,  M.A.,  Fellow 

of  Merton  College,  Oxford ;  Head  Master  of  Bradfield  College) : 

A  HISTORY  OF  ROMAN  LITERATURE,  from  the  EarUest 
Period  to  the  Times  of  the  Antonines.  With  Chronoloozcal  Tabuis 
and  Test-Qubstxons,  for  the  Use  of  Students  preparing  for  Examina- 
tions.   Crown  8vo.,  Cloth,  8/6.    Second  Edition. 

"  Mr.  Cruttwbll  has  done  a  real  service  to  all  Students  of  the  Latin  Language 
and  Literature.    .    .    .    Full  of  good  scholarship  and  good  criticism.** — Athetutum. 

*'  A  most  serviceable— -indeed,  indispensable— guide  for  the  Student.  .  .  .  The 
'  general  reader*  will  be  both  charmed  and  instructed.** — Saturday  Review, 

"  The  Author  undertakes  to  make  Latin  Literature  interesting,  and  he  has  suc- 
ceeded.   There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  volume." — Academy. 

"  The  great  merit  of  the  work  is  its  fulness  and  accuracy.**— GtMiriuM. 

"  This  elaborate  and  very  careful  work  ...  in  every  respect  of  high  merit. 
Nothing  at  all  equal  to  it  has  hitherto  been  published  in  England.**-- SriM/^  Quarterly 
Review, 


CURRIE  (Joseph,  formerly  Head  Classical  Master 

of  Glasgow  Academy^ : 

HORATII  OPERA.  Text  from  Orbllius.  English  Notes,  original, 
and  selected  from  the  best  Commentators.  Illustrations  from  the  an- 
tique.   In  two  parts.    Fcap.  8vo.    Cloth. 

Part  I.    Carmina  3/- 

Part  II.  Satires  and  Epistles  .  •    3/- 

Or,  complete  in  one  volume.    Cloth,  5/- 
*'  The  notes  are  excellent  and  exhaustive.**— ^iMr;frr/>  Journal  of  Education, 

CURRIE    (Joseph)  :      EXTRACTS     FROM 

CASAR*S  COMMENTARIES;  containing  his  description  of  Gaul, 
Britain  and  Germany.  With  Notes,  Vocabulary,  &c.  Adapted  for 
Young  Scholars.    z8mo.    Cloth,  1/6.    Fourth  Edition, 

D'ORSEY  (Rev.  Alex.  J.  D.,  B.D.,  of  Corpus  Christi 

Coll.,  Cambridge,  Lecturer  at  King's  Coll.,  London)  : 

SPELLING  BY  DICTATION :  Progressive  Exercises  in  English 
Orthography,  for  Schools  and .  Civil  &rvice  Examinations.  i8mo. 
Cloth,  i/.    Fifteenth  Thousand.  ' 


FLEMING    (William,    D.D.,   late    Professor    of 

Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow)  : 

THE  VOCABULARY  OF  PHILOSOPHY:  Mental,  Moral, 
AND  Metaphysical.  With  Quoutions  and  Refierences  for  the  Use  of 
Students.  Revised  andEdited  by  Henry  Caldbrwood,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Crown 
8vo.    Cloth  bevelled,  xo/6.     Third  Edition,  enlarged, 

*'An  admirahle  book.  ...  In  its  present  shape  will  be  welcome,  not  only  t« 
Stndents,  bat  to  many  who  have  long  since  passed  oat  of  the  class  of  Stndoita, 
popniarly  so  olIIc^L^— Scotsman. 

**  The  additions  *yy  the  Editor  bear  in  their  clear,  concise,  vifl^orous  expression  the 
stamp  of  his  powerfal  intellect,  and  thorough  command  of  our  language.  More  tluui 
ever,  the  work  is  now  likely  to  have  a  prolonged  and  useful  edatence,  and  to  fadU- 
Ute  the  researches  of  those  entering  upon  philoaophic  Stadif."—Wetkly  Review. 

"A  valuable  addition  to  a  Student's  Library."— 7a6///. 
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McBURNEY  (Isaiah,  LL.D.) :    EXTRACTS 

FROM  OVID'S  METAMORPHOSES.  With  Notes,  Vocabulary,  &c. 
Adapted  for  Young  Scholars.     i8mo.    Cloth,  i/6.     Third  Edition. 

COBBIN'S   MANGNALL: 

MANGNALL'S  HISTORICAL  AND  MISCEL- 

LANEOUS  QUESTIONS,  for  the  Use  of  Young  People.  By  Richmal 
Manonall.  Greatly  enlarged  and  corrected,  and  continued  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  By  Ingram  Cobbin,  M.A.  i2mo.  Cloth  4/-  Forty-Eighth 
Thousand.    New  Illustrattd  Edition. 

MENTAL    SCIENCE:     SAMUEL    TAYLOR 

COLERIDGE'S  CELEBRATED  ESSAY  ON  METHOD;  Arch- 
bishop Whatbly*s  Treatises  on  Logic  and  Rhetoric.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  5/-    Tenth  Edition, 


WORKS    BY    WILLIAM     RAMSAY,    M.A., 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  late  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

A    MANUAL    OF    ROMAN    ANTIQUITIES. 

For  the  use  of  Advanced  Students.  With  Map,  130  Engravings, 
and  very  copious  Index.  Revised  and  enlarged,  with  an  additiontd 
Chapter  on  Roman  Agriculture.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  8/6.  Tenth  Edi- 
tion. 

GENERAL    CONTENTS. 
L — The  Typography  of  Rome. 

II. — The  Origin  of  the  Roman  People ;  their  Political  and  Social 
Organisation ;  Religion ;  Kalendar ;  and  Private  Life. 

in. — General  Principles  of  the  Roman  Constitution ;  the  Rights  of 
Different  Classes;  the  Roman  Law  and  Administration  of  Justice. 

IV. — The  Comitia ;  Magistrates ;  the  Senate. 

V. — Military  and  Naval  Affairs ;  Revenues ;  Weights  and  Measures ; 
Coins,  &c. 

VI. — Public  Lands ;  Agrarian  Laws ;  Agriculture,  &c. 

**  Comprises  all  the  results  of  modem  improved  scholarship  within  a  moderate 
compass.' ~il  thetutum. 

RAMSAY     (Prof.)  :     AN     ELEMENTARY 

MANUAL  OF  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES.  Adapted  for  Junior 
Classes.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth,  4/-  Sixth 
Edition. 

RAMSAY    (Prof.):    A  MANUAL    OF    LATIN 

PROSODY.  Illustrated  by  Copious  Examples  and  Critical  Remarks. 
For  the  use  of  Advanced  Students.  Revised  and  greatly  enlarged. 
Crown  Svo.    Cloth,  5/-    Sixth  Edition. 

"  There  is  no  other  work  on  the  subject  worthy  to  compete  with  it"-~Athetue  um. 

RAMSAY     (Prof.)  :      AN     ELEMENTARY 

MANUAL  OF  LATIN  PROSODY.  Adapted  for  Junior  Classes. 
Crown  Svo.    Cloth,  2/- 
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THE    SCHOOL    BOARD    READERS: 

A  New  Series  of  Standard  Reading  Books. 
Edited  by  a  former  H.M.  INSPECTOR  of  SCHOOLS. 

Recommended  by  the  London  School  Board. 

And  adopted  by  many  School  Boards  throughout  the  Country. 

*li.'^  aggregate    sale,    190,000   COPIES. 


O  4 
O  6 
O    9 


Elementary  Reading  Book,  Part  I. — Containing  Lessons  «.  d. 
in  all  the  Short  Vowel  Sounds.    Demy  i8mo.,  i6  pages. 
In  stiff  wrapper o    i 

Elementary  Reading  Book,  Part  II. — Containing  the 
Long  Vowel  Sounds  and  other  Monosyllables.  Demy 
z8mo,  48  pages.    In  stiff  wrapper 02 

Standard  I. — Containing  Reading,  Dictation,  and  Arith 
metic.    Demy  i8mo,  96  pages.    Neat  cloth  . 

Standard  II. — Containing  Reading,  Dictation  and  Arith 
metic.    Demy  i8mo,  128  pages.    Neat  cloth 

Standard  III. — Containing  Reading,  Dictation  and  Arith 
metic.    Fcap.  8vo,  z6o  pages.    Neat  cloth    . 

Standard  IV. — Containing  Reading,  Dictation  and  Arith 
metic.    Fcap.  8vo,  192  pages.    Neat  cloth    . 

Standard  V. — Containing  Reading,  Dictation  and  Arith 
metic,  with  an  Explanation  of  the  Metric  System  and 
numerous  Examples.  Crown  8vo,  256  pages.  Neat 
cloth z    6 

Standard  VI. — Containing  Selections  from  the  best  English 
Authors,  chronolozicSlly  arranged  (Chaucer  to  Ten- 
nyson), Hints  on  Composition,  and  Lessons  on  Scien- 
tific Subjects.    Crown  8vo,  320  pages.    Neat  cloth       .    2    o 

Key  to  the  Questions  in  Arithmetic,  in  two  parts,  each    o    6 

**  The  general  conception  ia  aound,  and  the  execntion  praiaeworthy.    The  aelectiona 

aeem,  on  the  whole,  happily  and  judiciously  made In  the  sixth  and  laat  volnme 

we  have  an  excellent  chronological  selection  from  our  English  dassica By  the 

time  the  scholar  has  mastered  the  Series,  he  ought  to  have  a  fairly  suggestive  now- 
ledge  of  En^iah  literature.  The  treatise  on  composition  is  brief,  but  satisfiutory; 
and  the  booln  generally  are  vety  much  what  we  should  desire.** — Times. 

**  The  Series  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best  that  have  yet  appeared.**— i4fA(m«i«iN. 

**  There  are  no  better  reading-books  published.     The  advanced  hooka  are  gema. 
The  Series  reflects  great  credit  on  both  editor  and  prxhlisher.**— Educational  Reporter. 

"  The  Series  has  been  very  carefully  and  judiciously  prepared.**— £;ramfn^. 

**  In  every  way  excellent The  ^oung  learner  is  led  graduallv  and  soundly  np 

to  perfect  mastery  of  any  book  in  English Admirably  arranged.'  —5co/<maf». 


I ....  • 


'*  Remarkably  fresh ;  most  of  the  old  stereotyped  forms  have  been  abandoned. . 
The  Fifth  and  Sixth  books  are  capital  productions,  and  form  a  valuable  epitome  ot 
English  literature."— Le«ib  Mercury. 

**  The  choice  of  matter  is  excellent,  and  so  are  the  method  and  style.  We  begin 
with  wholesome  stories,  poems,  and  lessons  on  natural  history,  brightened  with  wood- 
cuts; and  we  go  on  to  matters  of  general  information  and  useful  Imowledge  in  a  very 
attractive  shape,  till  we  arrive  at  a  point  which  ought  to  turn  the  pupil  out  into  the 
world  a  good  reader,  a  lover  of  good  reading,  and  an  intelligent  member  of  society.**— 
School  Board  Chronicle. 

*«*  Bach  booh  of  this  Series  contains  within  itself  all  that  is  necessary  to 
fulfil  th4  requirements  of  the  Revised  Code,  viz. :  Reading,  Spelling  and 
Dictation  Lessons,  together  with  Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  for  the  whole 
year.    The  paper,  type  and  binding  are  all  that  can  be  desired. 
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THE   SCHOOL   BOARD    MANUALS: 

(On  the  Sfbcific  Subjects  of  the  Revised  Code). 

By  a  former  H.M.  INSPECTOR  OP  SCHOOLS. 

Editor  of  the  *<  School  Board  Readers.*' 

Recommended  by  the  London  School  Board,  and  used  in  many 

Schools  throughout  the  Country. 

Prici  6d.  each  in  stiff  wrapper }  cloth  neat,  -jd. 

I.  ALGEBRA.— In  this  book,  which  is  adapted  to  Standards  IV., 
V.  and  VI.,  everjrthing  is  explained  (in  accordance  with  the 
Pestalozzian  system)  upon  first  principles^  and  the  examples 
are,  as  far  as  possible,  taken  from  concrete  numbers.  Abun- 
dance of  examples  are  given,  graduated  by  easy  stages. 

IL  ENGLISH  HISTORY.— This  book  is  exactly  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Code  for  Standards  IV.,  V.  and  VI.  ^e 
chief  events  of  importance  being  given  in  detail,  and  the  general 
landmarks  of  history  in  brieC    (k>pious  Tables  are  addra. 

III.  GEOGRAPHY.— Contains  all  that  is  necessary  for  passing  in 
Standards  IV.,  V.  and  VI. 

IV.  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.— Contents :  Figure  of  the  Earth 
— ^Mountain  Systems — Ocean  Currents — Atmospheric  Phe- 
nomena— Trade  Winds — Distribution  of  Plants,  Animals,  and 
Races  of  Men,  &c. 

V.  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY.— Contents:  Classification  of  Ani- 
mals — ^the  Human  Skeleton — Bones,  Muscles,  Skin,  Hair,  and 
Nails — Digestion,  Circulation,  Respiration,  Secretion,  and  Nu- 
trition— ^the  Nervous  System — ^the  Senses.  lUustraUd  by  good 
Engravings, 

VI.  BIBLE  HISTORY.— Contents:  Names,  Divisions,  and  His- 
tory of  the  Bible — ^Analysis  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments — 
Geography  of  Palestine — Tables  of  Measures,  ftc. 

%*  It  is  hoped  that  this  book  will  prove  serviceable  in  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures.  All  controversial  points  have  been  care- 
fully avoided, 

"Then  simple  and  well-graduated  Manuals,  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 

New  Code,  are  the  most  elementary  of  elementary  woika,  and  extreraefy  chesp 

Thev  are  more  useful,  as  practical  guide-books,  than  most  of  the  more  expensive 
works."— 5teiM(ari. 

"  The  Series  will  prove  a  very  reliable  and  substantial  aid  to  the  teacher.  .  .  . 
The  whole  of  the  Manuals  bear  plain  evidence  of  having  been  prepared  bv  those 
thoroughly  conversant  practicallv  with  the  work  of  teaching,  and  of  having  beoi  re- 
vised by  one  able  to  jud^e  of  the  effect  of  book-teaching  by  the  crucial  test  ot  its 
results.  In  the  Bible  History  Manual  all  controversial  points  have  been  avoided, 
and,  as  a  ground.work  and  help  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  to  be  warmly 
tovamendtdr—Westem  Daily  MiTcury,  ■-      — • 

%•  specimen  copUs  supplied  to  Teachers  at  Half  the  Published  Price  and 
Postage,  A  Complete  Set  of  Readers  and  Manuals  on  receipt  of  P.OJO. 
f^6s.  id,  '^ 
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SENIOR   (Nassau  William,  M.A.,  late  Professor 

of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Oxford) : 

A  TREATISE  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY;  the  Science  which 
treats  of  the  Nature,  the  Production,  and  the  Distribution  of  Wealth. 
Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  4/-    Sixth  Edition,    (Encyclopadia  MctropoUtatut) 

THOMSON  (James)  :    THE  SEASONS.    With 

an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Robert  Bbll,  Editor  of  the  "Annotated 
Series  of  British  Poets."    Foolscap  8vo.    Cloth,  f /6.    Third  Edition, 
*' An  admirable  introduction  to  the  study  of  our  English  classics." 

WHATELY  (Archbishop)  :  A  TREATISE  ON 

LOGIC.  With  Synopsis  and  Index.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  3/-  The 
Original  Edition.     {Encyclopadia  Metropolitana), 

WHATELY  (Archbishop):   A  TREATISE   ON 

RHETORIC.  With  Synopsis  and  Index.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  3/6. 
The  Original  Edition,     {Encyclopadia  Metropolitana), 

WYLDE  (James):  A  MANUAL  OF  MATHE- 

MATICS,  Pure  and  Applied.  Includins;  Arithmetic,  Alg;ebra»  Geo- 
metry, Trigonometry  (Plane  and  SphericaQ,  Logarithms,  Mensnration, 
&c.    Super-royal  8vo.    Cloth,  zo/6. 


%*  Specimen  Copies  of  all  the  Educational  Works  published  by  Messrs, 
Charles  Griffin  and  Company  may  be  seen  at  the  Libraries  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors^  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  Crystal  Palace  ; 
also  at  the  depots  of  the  chief  Educational  Soci4ties, 
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Works  in  General  Literature. 


BELL  (Robert,  Editor  of  the  "Annotated  Series  of 

British  Poets.**) : 

GOLDEN  LEAVES  FROM  THE  WORKS  OF  THE  POETS 
AND  PAINTERS.  Illustrated  by  Sixty-four  superb  Engravings  on 
Steel,  after  Paintings  by  David  Roberts,  Stanfirld,  Leslie,  Stot- 
HARD,  Haydon,  Cattermole,  Nasmyth,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and 
many  others,  and  engraved  in  the  first  style  of  Art  by  Finden,  Great- 
bach,  LiGHTFOOT,  &c.  4to.  Cloth  gilt,  2i/-  ;  unique  walnut  binding, 
30/- ;  morocco  antique,  35/-    Sscond  Edition. 

***  Golden  Leaves*  ie  by  far  the  moat  important  book  of  the  aeaaon.  The  illuatra- 
tiona  are  really  worka  of  art,  and  the  volume  doei  credit  to  the  arts  of  England." — 
Saturday  Review. 

"  The  Poema  are  selected  with^Uste  and  judgment.**— T»m«s. 

"The  en^vings  are  from  drawings  b^  Stothard,  Newton,  Danbv,  Leslie,  and 
Turner,  and  it  is  nMdless  to  say  how  charming  are  many  of  the  above  here  given.** — 
A  thetutum, 

CHRISTISON  (John):  A  COMPLETE  SYS- 
TEM OF  INTEREST  TABLES  at  3,  4,  4i  and  5  per  Cent. ;  Tables 
of  Exchange  or  Commission,  Profit  and  Loss,  Discount,  Clothiers*, 
Malt,  Spirit  and  various  other  useful  Tables.  To  which  is  prefixed  the 
Mercantile  Ready  Reckoner,  containing  Reckoning  Tables  from  one 
thirty-second  part  of  a  penny  to  one  pound.  Greatly  enlarged.  i2mo. 
Bound  in  leather,  4/6.    N4w  Edition, 


THE    WORKS    OF    WILLIAM    COBBETT. 

THE  ONLY  AUTHORIZED  EDITIONS. 

COBBETT   (William):    ADVICE  TO   YOUNG 

MEN  and  (incidentally)  to  Young  Women,  in  the  Middle  and  Higher 
Ranks  of  Life.  In  a  series  of  Letters  addressed  to  a  Youth,  a  Bachelor, 
a  Lover,  a  Husband,  a  Father,  a  Citizen,  and  a  Subject.  Fcap.  8vo. 
Cloth,  2/6.    N4W  Edition.    With  admirabU  Portrait  on  Steel. 

"  Cobbett's  great  qualities  were  immense  vigour,  resource,  energy,  and  courage, 
joined  to  a  force  of  understanding,  a  degree  of  logical  power,  and  above  all  a  force  of 

expression,  which  have  rarely  been  equalled He  was  the  most  English  of 

EDg\iMhmtn/*—Saturday  Review, 

"  With  all  its  faults,  Cobbett's  style  is  a  continual  refreshment  to  the  lover  of 
'  English  undefiled.'  ''—Pall  Mall  Gazette.  ^ 

COBBETT  (William):  COTTAGE  ECONOMY. 

Containing  information  relative  to  the  Brewing  of  Beer,  Making  of 
Bread,  Keeping  of  Cows,  Pigs,  Bees,  Poultry,  &c. ;  and  relative  to  other 
matters  deemed  useful  in  conducting  the  af&irs  of  a  Poor  Man's  Family. 
New  Edition,  Revised  by  the  Author's  Son.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  2/6. 
Eighteenth  Edition. 
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William  Cobbett*s  'WoKKS-^continuid), 

COBBETT  (Wm.) :   EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

(See  page  19}. 


COBBETT  (Wm):  A  LEGACY  to  LABOURERS; 

An  Argument  showing  the  Right  of  the  Poor  to  Relief  from  the  Land. 
With  a  Preface  hy  the  Author's  Son,  John  M.  Cobbett,  late  M.P 
for  Oldham.    Fcap.  8vo.    Cloth,  1/6.    New  Edition, 

"  The  book  cannot  be  too  much  studied  just  now." — Nonconformist. 

"  Cobbett  was,  perhaps,  the  ablest  Political  writer  England  ever  produced,  and  his 

influence  as  a  Liberal  thinker  is  felt  to  this  day It  is  a  real  treat  to  read  his 

strong,  racy  language."— Pwd/ic  Opinum, 


COBBETT  (Wm.)  :  A  LEGACY  to  PARSONS  ; 

Or,  Have  the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church  an  Equitable  Right  to 
Tithes  and  Church  Property  ?  With  a  New  Preface  by  the  Author's 
Son,  W.  Cobbett.     Fcap.  8vo.     Cloth,  1/6.     New  Edition. 

"  The  most  powerful  work  of  the  greatest  master  of  political  controversy  this 
country  has  ever  produced."— Pa//  Mall  Gazette. 


COBBETT   (Miss   Anne):    THE   ENGLISH 

HOUSEKEEPER ;  Or,  Manual  of  Domestic  Management.  Containing 
Advice  on  the  Conduct  of  Household  Affairs,  and  Practical  Instructions, 
intended  for  the  Use  of  Young  Ladies  who  undertake  the  superin- 
tendence of  their  own  Housekeeping.    Fcap.  8vo.    Cloth,  3/6. 


COOK'S    VOYAGES.        VOYAGES    ROUND 

THE  WORLD,  by  Captain  Cook.    Illustrated  with  Maps  and  numer- 
ous Engravings.    Two  vols.     Super-royal  8vo.    Cloth,  30/- 


DALGAIRNS   (Mrs.):    THE    PRACTICE    OF 

COOKERY,  adapted  to  the  business  of  Every-day  Life.  By  Mrs. 
Dalqairns.  The  best  book  for  Scotch  dishes.  About  Fifty  new  Recipes 
have  been  added  to  the  present  Edition,  but  only  such  as  the  Author 
has  had  adequate  means  of  ascertaining  to  be  valuable.  Fcap.  8vo. 
Cloth,  3/6.    Sixteenth  Edition. 

**  This  is  by  far  the  most  complete  and  truly  practical  work  which  has  yet  appeared 
on  the  subject.  It  will  be  found  an  infallible  '  Cook's  Companion/  and  a  treasure  of 
great  price  to  the  mistress  of  a  inmUy."—EdinbMrgk  Literary  Journal,  ^^  ^ 

"  We  consider  we  have  reason  strongly  to  recommend  Mrs.  Dalgaims'  as  an 
economical,  useful,  and  practical  system  of  cookery,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all 
families,  from  the  tradesman  to  the  country  gentleman."— iS^^c/aror. 
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D'AUBIGNE  (Dr.  Merle) :  HISTORY  OF  THE 

REFORMATION.  With  the  Author's  latest  additions  and  a  new 
Preface.  Maiw  Woodcuts,  and  Twelve  Engravings  on  Steel,  illustrative 
of  the  Life  of  Martin  Luthbr,  after  LABOucHiRS.  In  one  large 
volume,  demy  4to.    Elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  21/- 

"  In  this  edition  the  principal  actors  and  scenes  in  the  great  drama  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century  are  brought  vividly  before  the  eye  of  the  reaaer,  by  the  skill  of  the  artist  and 
engraver.** 

DONALDSON  (Joseph,  Sergeant  in  the  94th  Scots 

Regiment) : 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  EVENTFUL  LIFE  OF  A 
SOLDIER  IN  THE  PENINSULA.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  3/6 ;  gilt 
sides  and  edges,  4/-    New  Edition. 

EARTH  DELINEATED  WITH  PEN  AND 

PENCIL  (The) :  an  Illustrated  Record  of  Voyages,  Travels,  and  Ad- 
ventures all  round  the  World.  Illustrated  with  more  than  Two  Hun- 
dred Engravings  in  the  first  style  of  Art,  by  the  most  eminent  Artists, 
including  several  from  the  master  pencil  of  Qustavb  Dor6.  Demy 
4to,  750  pages.    Very  handsomely  tx)und,  21/- 


MRS.    ELLIS'S    CELEBRATED    WORKS 

On  the  Influence  and  Character  of  Women. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  LIBRARY: 

A  Series  of  Moral  and  Descriptive  Works.    By  Mrs.  Ellis.    Small 
Svo.,  cloth,  each  volume,  2/6 ;  with  gilt  backs  and  edges,  3/- 

I.— THE  WOMEN  OF  ENGLAND:  Their  Social  Duties  and 
Domestic  Habits.     Thirty-ninth  Thousand. 

2.— THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  ENGLAND:  Their  Position  in 
Society,  Character,  and  Responsibilities.   Twentieth  Thousand. 

3.-.THE  WIVES  OF  ENGLAND:  Their  Relative  Duties, 
Domestic  Influence,  and  Social  Obligations.  Eighteenth  Thou- 
sand. 

4.— THE  MOTHERS  OF  ENGLAND :  Their  Influence  and  Re- 
sponsibilities.    Twentieth  Thousand. 

5.— FAMILY  SECRETS ;  Or,  Hints  to  make  Home  Happy.  Three 
vols.     Twenty-third  Thousand. 

6.— SUMMER  AND  WINTER  IN  THE  PYRENEES.  Tenth 
Thousand. 

7.—TEMPER  AND  TEMPERAMENT;  Or,  Varieties  of 
Character.    Two  vols.    Tenth  Thousand. 

8.— PREVENTION  BETTER  THAN  CURE ;  Or,  The  Moral 
Wants  of  the  World  we  live  in.    Twelfth  Thousand. 

9.— HEARTS  AND  HOMES;  Or,  Social  Distinctions.  Three 
vols.    Tenth  Thousand. 
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THE    EMERALD    SERIES    OF 
STANDARD    AUTHORS. 

lUastrated  by  Engravings  on  Steel,  after  Stothard,  Leslie,  David  Ro- 
BERTS,  Stanpield,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Cattermole,  &c.  Fcap. 
8vo.    Cloth  gilt. 

*«*  Particular  attentioo  is  requested  to  this  verr  beautiful  series.  The  delieacy  of 
the  engravings,  the  excellence  of  the  typography,  and  the  quaint  antique  head  and  tail- 
pieces, render  them  the  most  beautiful  rolumes  ever  issued  from  the  press  of  this  country 
and  now,  unquestionably,  the  cheapest  of  their  class. 

BURNS'    (Robert)    SONGS  AND    BALLADS. 

With  an  Introduction  on  the  Character  and  Genius  of  Bums.    By 
Thomas  Carlyle.    Carefully  printed  in  antique  type,  and  illustrated 
with  Portrait  and  beautiful  Engravings  on  Steel.    Cloth,  gilt  edges,  3/- 
malachite,  io/6.    Second  Thousand, 

BYRON    (Lord):    CHILDE    HAROLD'S   PIL- 

GRIMAGE.  With  Memoir  by  Professor  Spalding.  Illustrated  with 
Portrait  and  Enp^avings  on  Steel  by  Grbatbach,  Miller,  Lightfoot, 
&c.,  from  Paintings  by  Cattermole,  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  H.  Howard, 
and  Stothard.  Beautifully  printed  on  toned  paper.  Cloth,  gilt  edges, 
3/- ;  malachite,  10/6.    Third  Thousand, 

CAMPBELL    (Thomas)  :    THE    PLEASURES 

OF  HOPE.  With  Introductory  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Rogers, 
LL.D.,  and  several  Poems  never  before  published.  Illustrated  with 
Portrait  and  Steel  Engravings.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  3/- ;  malachite,  10/6. 
Second  Thousand, 

CHATTERTON'S  (Thos.)  POETICAL  WORKS. 

With  an  Original  Memoir  by  Frederick  Martin,  and  Portrait.  Beau- 
tifully illustrated  on  Steel,  and  elegantly  printed.  Cloth,  gilt  e<^s, 
3/- ;  malachite,  10/6.    Fourth  Thousand, 

GOLDSMITH'S  (Oliver)  POETICAL  WORKS. 

With  Memoir  by  Professor  Spaldino.  Exquisitely  illustrated  with 
Steel  Engravings.    Printed  on  superior  toned  paper.    Cloth,  gilt  edges, 

3/- ;  malachite,  10/6.    New  Edition,    Seventh  Thousand, 

GRAY'S  (Thomas)  POETICAL  WORKS.    With 

Life  by  the  Rev.  John  Mitford,  and  Essay  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
With  Portrait  and  numerous  Eneravin^s  on  Steel  and  Wood.  Ele- 
gantly printed  on  toned  paper.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  5/- ;  malachite,  12/6. 
Eton  Edition,  with  the  Latin  Poems,    Fifth  Thousand, 

HERBERT'S   (George)   POETICAL   WORKS. 

With  Memoir  by  J.  Nichol,  B.A.,  Oxen.,  Prof,  of  English  Literature  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  Edited  by  Charles  Cowden  Clarke. 
Antique  headings  to  each  page.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  3/-  malachite,  zo/6. 
Second  Thousand, 
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The  Emerald  Series — {continued), 

KEBLE  (Rev.  John) :  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 

With  Memoir  by  W.  Temple,  Portrait,  and  Eight  beautiful  Engravings 
on  Steel.   Cloth,  gilt  edges,  5/- ;  morocco  elegant,  10/6 ;  malachite,  12/6, 


POE'S  (Edgar  Allan)  COMPLETE  POETICAL 

WORKS.  Edited,  with  Memoir,  by  Jambs  Hannay.  FuU-page  Illus- 
trations after  Wehnbrt,  Weir,  &c.  Toned  paper.  Cloth,  gilt  edges, 
3/. ;  malachite,  10/6.    Thirteenth  Thousand, 

Other  Volumes  in  preparation. 


FINDEN'S    FINE    ART  WORKS. 


BEAUTIES    OF   MOORE;    being  a   Series  of 

Portraits  of  his  principal  Female  Characters,  from  Paintings  by  eminent 
Artists,  engraved  in  the  highest  style  of  Art  by  Edward  Findbn, 
with  a  Memoir  of  the  Poet,  and  descriptive  letter-press.  Folio.  Cloth 
gilt,  and  gilt  edges,  42/- 

DRAWING-ROOM   TABLE    BOOK    (The)  ;    a 

Series  of  31  highly-finished  Steel  Engravings,  with  descriptive  Tales  by 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  Mary  Howitt,  and  others.  Folio.  Cloth  gilt,  and 
gilt  edges,  21/- 

GALLERY  OF  MODERN  ART  (The) ;  a  Series 

of  31  highly-finished  Steel  Engravings,  with  descriptive  Tales  by  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Hall,  Mary  Howitt,  and  others.  Folio.  Cloth  gilt,  and  gilt 
edges,  21/- 


FISHER'S  READY  RECKONER.     The  best  in 

the  world.    z8mo.    Bound,  1/6.    New  Edition,^ 

GILMER'S   INTEREST   TABLES  :  Tables  for 

Calculation  of  Interest,  on  any  sum,  for  any  number  of  days,  at  i,  i,  i\, 
2,  2|,  3,  3i,  4,  4i,  5  and  6  per  Cent.  By  Robert  Gilmer.  Corrected 
and  enlarged.    i2mo.    Roan  lettered,  5/-    Sixth  Edition. 

GOLDSMITH'S   (Oliver)    COMPLETE   POET- 

ICAL  WORKS.  With  a  Memoir  by  William  Spaldino,  A.M.,  Pro- 
fessor  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's.  Portrait 
and  numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood.  Fcap.  4to.  Most 
elaborately  gilt,  cloth,  5/- 
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GRAEME  (Elliott) :   BEETHOVEN  :   a  Memoir. 

With  Portrait,  Essay  (Quasi  Fantasia)  "  on  the  Hundredth  Anniversary 
of  his  Birth,"  and  Remarks  on  the  Pianoforte  Sonatas,  with  hints  to 
Students.  By  Dr.  Ferdinand  Hiller,  of  Cologne.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth 
gilt,  elegant,  5/-    Second  Edition^  slightly  enlarged. 

"This  eleeant  and  interesting  Memoir........ The  newest,  prettiest,  and  most 

readable  sketch  of  the  immortal  Master  of  fAuaU:.^— Musical  Standard. 

"  A  gracious  and  pleasant  Memorial  of  the  Centtnary  "Spectator. 

"  This    delightful    little   book— concise,    sympathetic   judicioua.**— if a»cA«sf«r 
Examimr. 

"  We  can,  without  reservation,  recommend  it  as  the  most  trustworthy  and  the 
pleasantest  Memoir  of  Beethoren  published  in  England.***— 06Mnr«r. 

"  A  most  readable  volume,  which  ought  to  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every 
admirer  of  the  great  Tont'PocV—EdinBurgh  Daily  Review. 


GRAEME   (Elliott)  :   A  NOVEL  WITH  TWO 

HEROES.    In  2  vols.,  post  8vo.    Cloth,  21/.    Second  Edition. 

"  A  decided  literary  success.'*— il^/iM^rmfi. 

"  Clever  and  amusing above  the  average  even  of  good  novels free 

from  sensationalism,  but  full  of  interest touches  the  deeper  chords  of  life 

delineation  of  character  remarkably  good.*' — Spectator, 

"  Superior  in  all  respects  to  the  common  run  of  novels.** — Daily  News. 

*'  A  story  of  deep  interest The  dramatic  scenes  are  powerful  almost  to 

painfulness  in  their  mttnzity. ^—Seotsman. 

HOGARTH  :  The  Works  of  William  Hogarth,  in 

a  Series  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Steel  Engravings  by  the  First 
Artists,  with  Descriptive  Letterpress  by  the  Rev.  John  Trusler,  and 
Introductory  Essay  on  the  Genius  of  Hogarth,  by  Jambs  Hannay. 
Folio.    Cloth,  gilt  edges,  52/6. 

"  The  Philosopher  who  ever  preached  the  sturdy  English  virtues  which  have  made 
us  what  we  are." 


KNIGHT   (Charles)  :    PICTORIAL  GALLERY 

(The)  OF  THE  USEFUL  AND  FINE  ARTS.  Illustrated  by  nu- 
merous beautiful  Steel  Engravings,  and  nearly  Four  Thousand  Wood- 
cuts.   Two  vols.,  folio.    Cloth  gilt,  and  gilt  edges,  42/- 


KNIGHT    (Charles)  :    PICTORIAL    MUSEUM 

(The)  OF  ANIMATED  NATURE.    Illustrated  with  Four  Thousand 
Woodcuts.    Two  vols.,  folio.    Cloth  gilt,  and  gilt  edges,  35/- 


MACKEY'S  FREEMASONRY: 

A  LEXICON  OF  FREEMASONRY.  Containing  a  Definition  of 
its  Communicable  Terms,  Notices  of  its  History,  Traditions,  and  Anti- 
quities, and  an  Account  of  all  the  Rites  and  Mysteries  of  the  Ancient 
World.  By  Albert  G.  Mackby,  M.D.,  Secretary-General  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  U.S.,  &c.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  5/. 
Sixth  Edition. 

"Of  Mackby's  Lbxicon  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak  in  too  high  tenns ;  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  in  our  opinion,  it  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  e^ery  Mason  who  would 

thoroughly  understand  and  master  our  noble  Science No  Masonic  Lodge  or 

Library  should  be  without  a  copy  of  this  most  useful  work.**— ikf  asofitc  News. 
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HENRY  MAYHEW'S  CELEBRATED  WORK  ON 
THE  STREET-FOLK  OP  LONDON. 

LONDON    LABOUR    AND    THE    LONDON 

POOR :  A  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Condition  and  Earnings  of  those  that 
will  work  and  those  that  cannot  work.  By  Hbnry  Mayhbw.  With 
many  full-page  Illustrations  from  Photographs.  In  three  vols.  DemySvo. 
Cloth,  4/6  each. 

"  Every  pa|fe  of  the  work  ie  full  of  valuable  information,  laid  down  in  to  interesting 
a  manner  that  the  reader  can  never  tireJ*—! Uustrated  News. 

**  Mr.  Henry  Mayhew's  famous  record  of  the  habits,  earnings,  and  safferinga  of 
the  London  poor.** — Lloyd^s  Weekly  London  Newspaper. 


*'  This  remarkable  book,  in  which  Mr.  Mayhew  gave  the  better  classes  their  fiitt 
_  _il  insight  into  the  habits,  modes  oi  livelihood,  and  ci 
poor."— r*#  Patriot. 


real  insight  into  the  habits,  modes  oi  livelihood,  and  current  of  thoui^t  of  the  London 


The  Extra  Vohime. 

LONDON     LABOUR    AND    THE    LONDON 

POOR :  Those  that  will  not  work.  Comprising  the  Non-workers, 
bv  Henry  Mayhbw  ;  Prostitutes,  by  Bracbbridgb  Hemynq  ; 
Thieves,  by  John  Binny  ;  Beggars,  by  Andrew  Halliday.  With 
an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Agencies  at  Present  in  Operation 
in  the  Metropolis  for  the  Suppression  of  Crime  and  Vice,  by  the  Rev. 
William  Tuckniss,  B.A.,  Chaplain  to  the  Society  for  the  Rescue  of 
Young  Women  and  Children.  With  Illustrations  of  Scenes  and  Locali- 
ties.   In  one  large  vol.    Royal  8vo.    Cloth  10/6. 

"  The  work  is  full  of  interesting  matter  for  the  casual  reader,  while  the  philan- 
thropist and  the  philosopher  will  find  details  of  the  greatest  import.**-— C«fy  Press. 

Companion  Volume  to  the  above. 

THE  CRIMINAL  PRISONS  OF  LONDON,  and 

Scenes  of  Prison  Life.  By  Henry  Mayhbw  and  John  Binny.  Illns- 
trated  by  nearly  two  hundred  Engravings  on  Wood,  principally  from 
Photographs.    In  one  large  vol.    Imperial  8vo.    Cloth,  ^0/6. 

Contents  : — General  View  of  London,  its  Population,  Size  and 
Contrasts — Professional  London — Criminal  London — Pentonville  Prison 
—The  Hulks  at  Woolwich— Millbank  Prison— The  Middlesex  House  of 
Detention — Coldbath  Fields—  The  Middlesex  House  of  Correction,  Tot- 
hill  Fields — ^The  Surrey  House  of  Correction,  Wandsworth — Newgate 
— Horsemonger  Lane — Clerkenwell. 

"  This  volume  condodes  Mr.  Henr^  Mayhew's  acconnt  of  his  researches  into  the 
crime  and  poverty  of  London.  The  amount  of  labour  of  one  land  or  other, 
which  the  whole  series  of  his  publications  represents,  is  something  almost  in- 
calculable.**—JLtf^rary  Budget. 

*«*  This  celebrated  Record  of  Investigations  into  the  condition  of  the  Poor  of  the 
Metropolis,  undertaken  from  philanthropic  motives  by  Mr.  Hbnry  Mayhew,  first  gave 
the  wealthier  classes  of  England  some  idea  of  the  state  of  Heathenism,  Degradation,  and 
Misery,  in  which  multitudes  of  their  poorer  brethren  languished.  His  revelations  created, 
at  the  time  of  their  appearance^  universal  horror  and  excitement— that  a  nation,  profes- 
sedly ChristioMt  should  have  in  its  midst  a  vast  population,  so  sunk  in  ignorance,  vice,  and 
very  hatred  of  Keligion,  was  deemed  incredible,  until  further  examination  established  the 
truth  of  the  statements  advanced.  The  result  is  well  known.  The  London  of  Mr.  Mayhbw 
will,  happily,  soon  exist  only  in  his  pages.  To  those  who  would  appreciate  the  efforts 
already  made  nmoa^  the  ranks  which  recruit  our  "dangerous"  classes,  and  who  would 
learn  what  yet  remams  to  be  done,  the  work  will  afford  enlightenment,  not  unmingled  with 
surprise. 
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MILLER   (Thomas,  Author  of  '*  Pleasures   of  a 

Country  Life,"  &c.) : 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS.  With  Eight  beautifully-col- 
oured Floral  Plates.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  3/6.  Fourteenth 
Thousand. 

"A  book 
In  which  thon  wilt  find  many  a  lovely  saying 
Abont  the  leaves  and  flowers.*'— Kbats. 

MILLER    (Thomas)  :    THE  LANGUAGE  OF 

FLOWERS.  Abridged  from  the  larger  work  by  Thomas  Miller. 
With  Coloured  Frontispiece.    Limp  cloth,  6d.    Cheap  Edition. 

POE'S  (Edgar  Allan)  COMPLETE  POETICAL 

WORKS.  Edited,  with  Memoir,  by  Jambs  Hamnay.  Full-page  Illus- 
trations after  Wehnbrt,  Weir,  and  others.  In  paper  wrapper. 
Illustrated,  z/6. 


SHAKSPEARE  :  THE  FAMILY.   The  Dramatic 

Works  of  WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE,  edited  and  expressly  adapted 
for  Home  and  School  Use.  By  Thomas  Bowdlbr,  F.R.S.  With 
Twelve  beautiiul  Illustrations  on  Steel.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth  gilt,  10/6. 
New  Edition, 

%*  This  unique  Edition  of  the  great  dramatist  is  admirably  suited  for 
home  use ;  whtle  objectionable  phrases  have  been  expurgated,  no  rash 
liberties  have  been  tahen  with  the  text, 

"It  is  anite  undeniable  that  there  are  many  passages  in  Shalcspeare  which  a 
isther  coula  not  read  aloud  to  his  children — a  brother  to  his  sisteiv-or  a  gentleman  to 
a  lady;  and  every  one  almost  must  have  felt  or  witnessed  the  extreme  awkwardness, 

and  even  distress,  that  arises  from  suddenly  stumbling  upon  such  expressions 

Those  who  recollect  such  scenes  must  all  rejoice  that  mr.  Bowdlbr  has  provided  a 

security  against  their  recurrence This  purification  has  been  accomphshed  with 

surprisingly  little  loss,  either  of  weight  or  value ;  the  base  alloy  in  the  pure  metal  of 

Shalesi>eare  has  been  found  to  amount  to  an  inconceivably  sinall  proportion 

It  has  in  general  been  found  easy  to  extirpate  the  offensive  expressions  of  our  great 
poet  without  any  injury  to  the  context,  or  any  visible  scar  or  blank  in  the  composition. 
They  turn  out  to  be  not  so  much  cankers  in  the  flowers,  as  weeds  that  have  sprung 
up  by  their  side — not  flaws  in  the  metal,  but  impurities  that  have  gathered  on  its 
surface — and,  so  £ar  from  being  missed  on  their  removal,  the  work  generally  appears 
more  natursi  and  harmonious  without  them.**— X^ord  Jeffrey  in  the  EdiMurgh 
Review, 

SHAKSPEARE'S  DRAMATIC  &  POETICAL 

WORKS.  Revised  from  the  Original  Editions,  with  a  Memoir  and 
Essay  on  his  Genius  by  Barry  Cornwall.  Also  Annotations  and 
Introductory  Remarks  on  his  Plays,  by  R.  H.  Hornb  and  other  eminent 
writers.  With  nu9ierous  Woodcut  Illustrations  and  Full-page  Steel 
Engravings,  by  Kenny  Meadows.  Three  vols.,  super-royal  8vo.  Cloth 
gilt,  42/-    Tenth  Edition, 

SHAKSPEARE'S  WORKS.     Edited  by  T.   O. 

Halliwell,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  With  Historical  Introductions,  Notes 
Explanatory  and  Critical,  and  a  series  of  Portraits  on  Steel.  Three 
vols.,  royal  8vo.    Cloth  gilt,  50/- 
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THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY    OF 

QUOTATIONS. 

SOUTHGATE  (Henry):    MANY  THOUGHTS 

OF  MANY  MINDS :  being  a  Treasury  of  Reference,  consisting  of 
Selections  from  the  Writings  of  the  most  celebrated  Authors,  compiled 
and  analytically  arranged  by  Henry  Southgatb.  Toned  paper,  square 
8vo.  Cloth  gilt,  elegant,  12/6 ;  Library  Edition,  half  Roxburgh,  14/- ; 
morocco  antique,  21/-    Twenty -5€V€nth  Edition, 

"  The  produce  of  years  of  retearch.**— £;r«iNMrr. 

"  Destined  to  take  a  high  place  among  books  of  this  class."— i^To^M  and  Queriss. 

"  A  treasure  to  every  reader  who  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  possess  Itr-— English 
Journal  of  Education, 

"  The  accumulation  of  treasures  truly  wonderful.*' — Morning  Hsrald, 

*  This  is  a  wondrous  hookJ"— Daily  News. 

"  Worth  its  vreight  in  gold  to  literary  men.**— Builder. 

**  More  valuable  to  the  preacher  than  many  more  technical  aids.** — CUrieal 
Journal. 

"  Likely  to  be  very  useful  to  lawyers. An  apt  Quotation  always  tells,  hence 

Mr.  Southgate's  volume  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  every  lawyer's  library.**— JLav  Times, 

SOUTHGATE  (Henry) :    MANY  THOUGHTS 

OF  MANY  MINDS.  Second  Series.  Square  8vo,  toned  paper. 
Cloth  gilt,  elegant,  12/6;  Library  Edition,  half  Roxburgh,  14/-;  mo- 
rocco antique,  21/-    Fifth  Edition. 

*'  We  are  not  surprised  that  a  Second  Series  of  this  work  should  have  been  called 
for.  Preachers  and  Public  Speakers  will  find  that  it  has  special  uses  for  them."— 
Edinburgh  DaUy  Review. 

"  Fully  sustains  the  deserved  reputation  of  the  First  Series.'*— JoA»  Bull. 

"  Its  interest  is  not  of  to-day  only,  or  of  any  particular  time,  but  of  all  days  and 
all  seasons"— Scotsman. 

"  A  volume  of  stately  size  and  handsome  exterior."— S^ccteJOf. 


THE     SHILLING     MANUALS. 

By  JOHN  TIMES.  F.S.A., 

Author  of  "  The  Curiosities  of  London,"  &c. 

A  Series  of  Hand-Books,  containing  Facts  and  Anecdotes  interesting 
to  all  Readers.  Fcap.  8vo.  Neat  dioth,  one  shilling  each.  Second 
Edition, 

I.— CHARACTERISTICS  OF  EMINENT  MEN.  By  John  Timbs. 
Bound  in  neat  cloth,  price  x/- 

**  It  is  impossible  to  dip  into  this  booklet  without  finding  something  that  is  new  or 
that  will  bear  repeating."— 5A«^«M  Daily  Telegraph. 

XL— CURIOSITIES  OF  ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  LIFE.  By 
John  Timbs.    Neat  cloth,  price  i/- 

**  Has  the  charm  of  fresfanass,  besides  containing  much  curious  information." — 
Sheffield  TeUgraph. 

III.— ODDITIES    OF   HISTORY    AND  STRANGE    STORIES   FOR 

ALL    CLASSES.      Selected  and  compiled  by  John  Timbs.     Neat 

cloth,  price  i/- 

**  The  reader  is  presented  with  many  curious  tit-bits  of  history,  instructive  and 

valuable   in   themselves an   interesting  companion   for    spare   minutes." — 

Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 

IV.— ONE  THOUSAND  DOMESTIC  HINTS  on  the  Choice  of  Pro- 
visions.  Cookery  and  Housekeeping;  New  Inventions  and  Improve- 
ments, and  various  branches  of  Household  Management.  Written 
and  compiled  by  John  Timbs.    Neat  cloth,  price  i/- 

"  No  money  is  oetter  soent  than  what  is  laid  out  for  domestic  satisfaction.*'— Dr. 
Johnson. 
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TiMBS*s  Manuals — {continued), 

v.— POPULAR  SCIENCE.  Recent  Researches  on  the  Sun,  Moon, 
Stars,  and  Meteors;  The  Earth;  Phenomena  of  Life,  Sight  and 
Sound;  Inventions  and  Discoveries.  Familiarly  Illustrated.  Written 
and  compiled  by  John  Times.    Neat  cloth,  price  i/- 

"  A  very  useful  little  manual/* — Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 

"  Will  be  found  abundant  in  much  out  of  the  way  information  on  almost  every 
conceivable  topic,  where  the  popular  mind  is  for  the  most  part  in  error.'* — Evening 
Standard. 

VI.-THOUGHTS  FOR  TIMES  AND  SEASONS.  Selected  and  com- 
piled  by  John  Timbs.    Neat  cloth,  price  i/- 

"Contains  a  very  great  amount  and  variety  ef  out-of-the-way  extracts  from 
modern  and  old  writings." — Mechanic's  Magaxint. 

"  In  a  neat  and  concise  form,  are  brought  together  striking  and  beautiful  passages 
from  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  divines  and  moralists,  and  political  and  scientific 
writers  ot  acknowledged  ability."— £(/i»6»rgA  Daily  Review  , 

Opinions  of  the  Press  on  the  Series. 

"  It  is  difiBcult  to  determine  which  of  these  volumes  is  the  most  attractive.  Will 
be  found  equally  enjoyable  on  a  railway  journey,  or  by  the  fireside." — Mining  Journal. 

"  These  additions  to  the  Library,  produced  by  Mr.  Timbs'  industry  and  ability,  are 
usefnl,  and  in  his  pages  many  a  hint  and  suggestion,  and  many  a  fact  of  importance, 
is  stored  up  that  would  otherwise  have  been  lost  to  the  public." — Builder. 

"  Capital  little  books  of  about  a  hundred  pages  each,  wherein  the  indefatigable 
Author  18  seen  at  his  hcBt.**— Mechanics'  Magaxiue. 


•I 


Extremely  interesting  volumes." — Evening  Standard, 


"Amusing,  instructive,  and  interesting As  food  for  thou|;ht  and  pleasant 

reading,  we  can  heartily  recommend  the  *  Shilling  Manuals.'" — Birmingham  Daily 
Gaxette* 


TIMBS    (John,   F.S.A.) :    PLEASANT    HALF- 

HOURS  FOR  THE  FAMILY  CIRCLE.  Containing  Popular  Sci- 
ence, Thoughts  for  Times  and  Seasons,  Oddities  of  History,  Charac- 
teristics of  Great  Men,  and  Curiosities  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Life. 
Fcap.  8vo.    Cloth  gilt,  and  gilt  edges,  5/-    Second  Edition, 

"  Contains  a  wealth  of  useful  reading  of  the  greatest  possible  variety ."^-P/ymou/A 
Mercury, 

VOICES  OF  THE  YEAR  (The) ;  Or,  the  Poet's 

Kalendar.  Containing  the  choicest  Pastorals  in  our  Language.  Pro- 
fusely Illustrated  by  the  best  Artists.  In  bevelled  boards,  elaborately 
ornamented  and  gilt,  12/6. 

WANDERINGS     IN     EVERY     CLIME;    Or, 

Voyages,  Travels,  and  Adventures  All  Round  the  World.  Edited  by 
W.  F.  AiNswoRTH,  F.R.G.S.,  F.S.A.,  &c.,  and  embellished  with  up- 
wards of  Two  Hundred  Illustrations  by  the  first  Artists,  including 
several  from  the  master  pencil  oi  Gustave  DoRi.  Demy  4to,  800 
pages.    Cloth  and  gold,  bevelled  boards,  21/- 
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FIRST  SERIES.— TWENTY-SEVENTH  EDITION. 
SECOND  SERIES,— FOURTH  EDITION, 


MANY  THOUGHTS  OF  MANY  MINDS : 

A  TreasTuy  of  Beferenoe,  consisting  of  Seleotions  from  the  Writings  of  the  most 
Celebrated  Authors.  FIBST  &  SECOHD  SEBIES.  OompiledAc  Aoalytioally  Arranged 

By    HENBT    SOUTHGATE. 

In  Square  Bvo,,  elegantly  printed  on  toned  paper. 

Presentation  Edition,  Cloth  and  Gold           ...        i2s.  6d.  each  rolome. 
library  Edition,  Half  Bound,  Bozhorghe       •-        148. 
Do.,  Morocco  Antique      Sla. 

Eaeh  Series  it  complete  in  itself^  and  sold  separately. 
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*"]CAinr  TBOtTGHTS/'  &0.,  are  erldcntly  the  pro* 
dooe  of  years  of  research.  We  look  up  any  sut^oct 
ander  the  san,  and  ore  pretty  saro  to  find  something 
that  has  been  said— generally  well  said— upon  It."— 
JSaeambur, 

**  Maaaj  beaatiAiI  examples  of  thonght  and  s^le 
•re  to  be  found  among  the  selections.^— Zeoufor. 

**  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  destined  to 
take  a  high  place  among  books  of  this  dasB."— JToCe^ 
omdQ^eriet. 

'*  A  trensore  to  every  reader  who  maj  be  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  it. 

Its  perusal  is  like  inhaling  eeences  ;  yn  have  the 
oream  only  of  the  great  aathora  quoted.  Here  aU 
an  seeds  or  wBraB**^BnglUh  Jowwa  tf  MmeatUm. 

"Mr.  Southgate's  reading  wiU  be  fonnd  to  extend 
over  nearly  the  whole  Imown  ileld  of  literatnre^ 
ancient  and  modem.**— G^MCZemax'^  Magatine. 

"Here  Is  matter  suited  to  all  tastes, and  UlustraMve 
of  aU  opinions  ^morals,  poUticaL  philosophy,  and  solid 
Informatkm.  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronoonoing 
it  one  of  tiie  most  important  books  cl  the  sesaon. 
Credit  is  due  to  the  pabUshers  for  the  elegance  with 
which  the  work  is  got  up,  and  for  the  extreme 
beauty  and  coRectneas  of  the  typogzaphy."— i/omlii(f 

"Of  the  numerous  Tolumes  of  the  kind,  we  do  not 
remember  having  met  with  one  in  which  the  selection 
was  more  judicious,  or  the  aocnmnlation  of  treasorea 
ao  truly  wonderful."— ifomliy  Herald, 

"Mr.  Southgate  appears  to  have  ransacked  eveiy 
nook  and  oomer  for  gems  of  thonght^"— ^Ua»*#  Indlkm 
Man, 

"The  selection  of  the  extraota  has  been  made  with 
taatvjndgmentk  and  aitifcal  nicety."- Jfomlii^  Boat, 

"This  is  a  wondrous  book,  and  oontalus  a  great 
nany  gems  of  thought."— Aitfy  JTaai. 

"Aaa  work  of  referenoe.  it  wiU  be  an  aoqulsitloa 
to  any  man's  library. "~inf&luAer'#  dreiOar, 

"llda  TOlume  oontaina  more  gems  of  thought^  xe- 
flaed  sentimentB,  noble  axioms,  and  extraotable 
aantences,  than  have  ever  before  been  brooght  together 
in  our  language."— IfA^  PUML 

"WiU  be  fonnd  to  be  worth  Its  weight  in  gold 
bj  Uteracy  men,"^29ke  JirfMrr. 

"  AU  that  the  poet  has  deaolbed  of  the  beanttfol  In 
nature  and  art ;  aU  the  wit  that  has  flashed  from 
pregnant  minds ;  aU  the  axioms  of  experience,  the 
ocAlected  wisdom  <rfphUosopher  and  aage,  aregarnerod 
Into  one  heap  of  uaefnl  and  well4arzanead  Inatnietlon 
mA  9aaueauB%,**'—n» 
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"The  mind  of  almost  aU  nations  and  aga  of  the 
world  is  recorded  here."— JoAji  Bull. 

"  This  is  not  a  law-book ;  bnt^  deporting  fhmi  oar 
usual  practice,  we  notice  It  because  it  is  likely  to 
be  very  useful  to  lawyers."- Zatp  Time*. 

"The  collection  wUl  prove  a  minei,  rkh  and  inex- 
haustible, to  thoee  In  search  of  a  quotation."— ilf< 
Journal.  •." 

"There  Is  not^  as  we havr  reason  to  know,  a  single 
trashy  sentence  In  this  yolnma  Open  where  we  naj, 
every  page  is  laden  with  the  wealth  of  profoondBit 
thonghV  and  all  aglow  with  the  loftiest  inqpiraOoos  of 
genius.  To  take  this  book  into  our  hands  la  like  dtthig 
down  to  a  grand  oonversasione  with  the  ffxttml 
thinkers  of  aU  ages."— Anr. 

"  The  work  of  Mr.  Southgate  fSr  outstrlpaan  others 
of  its  kind.   To  the  clergyman,  the  author,  the  srtlBt, 
and  the  eawylst,   'Many  Thongfata  ol  Many  MlndB' 
cannot  fail  to  render  atanoat  inoalcnlahto  aervioeL'*— 
Edtuburgh  Merewy. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  whatever  In  deecsrihlng  Ifc 
Southgate*s  as  the  very  beat  book  of  the  classi  There 
Is  positivdy  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  language  that 
wiU  bear  a  m^ment'a  comparison  with  it."— Jftrndkeifer 
WeM^  JdverOter. 

"There  U  no  mood  in  whI6h  we  can  take  it  up 
without  deriving  from  it  instruction,  oonaolatlott,  and 
amusement.  We  heartily  thank  Mr.  Southgate  for  a 
book  which  we  shaU  regard  as  one  of  onr  best  ftlenda 
and  oompanions." — Oambrtdoe  G^ronide. 

"This  work  possesses  the  merit  of  being  a  magnl- 
fioent  gift-boo^  ^ypropriaite  to  aU  times  aadseaeons ; 
a  book  calculated  to  be  of  oae  to  the  scholar,  the 
dlTlne^  or  the  puUio  man.*'— ^neeauMon's  Magatine. 

"It  is  not  80  much  a  book  as  a  library  of  quota- 
tions."—i^sfKof. 

"  The  quotations  abound  In  that  ikovgki  whkh  IS 
tbemain^ring  of  mental  exercise."— liae^eolOBaKer. 

"  For  iMuposes  of  apposite  quotation,  ft  cannot  be 
iorpaasea."— JBKiM  limet. 

''It  Is  ImposslUIe  to  pick  out  a  single  nnage  in 
the  work  which  does  noL  upon  the  face  ol  IL  justify 
its  selection  by  ite  intrlasio  merit."- Honec  Cknmlde, 

"  Weare  not  snzpslsed  that  a  Second  Sertes  of  this 
work  ahould  have  been  caUed  for.     Mr.  Southgate 
has  the  catholio  tastes  desirable  la  a  good  Idltor. 
and  pnbUo  speaken  wfll  find  that  It  has 
tot  them."— AiiN6i»vlk  DaUg  Retkm, 

"The  SiooHD  BBBnts  fully  soslaifls  tha  assKrad 
ffSpatatUmcf  thennt;"-/«*iiBHil.  ^^ 


London :   CHARLES  GRIFFIN  &  COMPANY. 
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